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3. Kippered Salmon. 
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5. Pigeon Pie. 
6. Feal Cake. 
7. Lobster Salad. 


4. Mayonaise de Saumon. 





8 Minced Feal. 
9. Toad in the Hole, 


10. Rissvules. 
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PREFACE, 


Tue receipts in the “ Every-day Cookery Book” are chiefly intended 
for persons of moderate income ; though amongst them will be found 
some few which are expensive and elaborate, 

The instructicns in cookery are given in very full detail for the con- 
venience of inexperienced housekeepers and cooks. For the same 
reason the nearest possible approximation to the time required for 
cooking the various dishes has been given; while the coloured plates 
will educate the eye of the cook, and enable her to judge how her 
preparations should look. 

That the book may answer the purpose for which it is intended is 


the earnest hope of the Editor. 
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THE 


EVERY-DAY COOKERY. 


THE MISTRESS OF A FAMILY. 


THE mistress of a family commands daily a 
small realm of which she is queen. Let 
her rule with justice, meekness, and quiet- 
ness. The most self-governed person will 
always govern best, and we should have 
fewer bad servants if they were all under 
the firm and patient training of an employer 
who understood what their duties really 
were, and required the best fulfilment of 
them, compatible with the frailty of human 
nature. 

Good temper, patience, and a knowledge 
of domestic matters, come first therefore in 
oa list of requirements for a model house- 
wife. 

After these, we shall name early rising, 
which is very important. 

A lady will find it best to give her servants 
orders for the day, before breakfast, if con- 
venient, and, to do this well, she must visit 
the larder herself early that she may judge 
of what is required. Her cook should have 
a book-slate and pencil, and enter the orders 
for dinner on one leaf of it, that there may 
be no mistakes made in them. On the 
other leaf she should be ordered to enter 
daily the amount of milk, bread, &c., 
bought on the previous day, which the 
mistress should then transfer to her common- 

lace book, to be entered in the account- 

k at the end of the week. 

She should pay all her bills, zf Josszdle, 
every week. If some few remain to be paid 
quarterly, she should not on that account 
delay to examine them weekly, and to make 
up the week’s accounts. She will then be 
sure of her expenditure, 

She must take care that the butcher always 
brings a ticket of weight with the meat; 
and have those weight tickets brought to 
her weckly in order that she may compare 
them with the entries in her book. All 
Meat brought into the house should be 


weighed to see if the ticket is correct, and | 


for this purpose a pair of scales should be 
kept in the kitchen ; groceries, &c., should 
also be tested as to weight on receipt of 
them. 

She should ascertain the price of every 
article of food in her neighbourhood ; as 
prices differ with localities, and that which 
might be economical food in one place is 
frequently the reverse in another. In order 
to learn the prices, she must not disdain to 
market for herself, if she is her own house- 
keeper. She will thus be able by personal 
observation to learn which are the best shops 
for different articles, and what are the fair 
rates of payment for them. It is also 
essential that a housekeeper should know 
the average weekly consumption for food of 
each person in an ordinary family, that she 
may be able to check waste and provide 
provisions for any period she may desire. 
For this purpose we subjoin a list of the 
usual allowances, which will of course vary 
very much from differing circumstances ; 
but it will give a general idea on the subject, 
which personal experience will modify -— 


Food for one Person Weekly. 


Tea, two ounces. 

Coffee, a quarter of a pound (if for break- 
fast only). 

Cocoa paste, a quarter of a pound, for 
breakfasts. 

Sugar, half a pound. 

Cheese, half a pound. 

Butter, half a pound. ; 

Milk, one quart; varying with the taste 
of the family. 

Bread, eight pounds for a woman, sixteen 
pounds for a man or boy, 

Meat, six pounds. 

Beer, one gallon for a woman, seve 
quarts for a man. 


Potatoes, three and a half pounds. 
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Of course this estimate of quantities must | one invariably buys more than is actually 


be modified greatly by the habits and tastes 
of the family, and by the fact of residence 
either in the town cr country. 

A large supply of vegetables, fish, or 
puddings will greatly reduce the scale of 
meat ; and making tea and coffee for num- 
bers will reduce the amount of those articles. 
We merely give this general ¢dea of quantity 
to guide, in a measure, the inexperienced 
housewife. We should have been thankful 


for such knowledge ourselves, as without it | 





sa for the consumption of the house- 
10ld 

With regard to meat, an allowance must 
be made for its waste in cooking (of which 
a table is given in this work), and also for 
the weight of bone found in every joint, ex- 
cept buttock of beef. 

Having advanced thus far in our know- 
ledge of housekeeping, the next step is how 
Zo choose Meat, 
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An ox is divided by the butcher into the following joints :—Lowdon style. 


x. Sirloin. 6. Veiny piece. 
2. Top,oraitch-bone. | z: Thick flank. 
gq. Ramp. . Thin flank. 


4, Buttock, or round, 


9. Leg. 
5. Mouse buttock, 10, Fore rib (5 ribs). 


rz. Middle rib (4 ribs). 15. Clod, 

12, Chuck rib {3 ribs). 16, Sticking. . 

13. Shoulder, or leg-of- t7, Shin. ’ 
mutton piere, x8, Cheeks, og 


14. Brisket 


Hints to Housekeepers. 
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HOW TO MAREET. 


We advise our lady housekcepers to 
market for themselves; but as some skill is 
required in a purchaser (if this duty is to be 
performed to advantage), we will endeavour 
to give directions by which inexperienced 
housewives may be enabled to choose good 
articles. 


which beef is considered the best by the 
generality of English people. An ox should 
be kept five or six years before it is killed ; 
it is then in its prime. Ox-deef is the best. 
It is a fine grained meat; the lean of a 
bright red colour, intermingled with grains 
of fat, when it is well fed and good. ‘The 


First in the list comes butcher's meat ; of | fat should be white, not yellow, and the 


A CALF is cut into the following joints - 
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1. Loin, best end. 
2. Loin, chump end. 





5 Fore knuckle. 
. Neck, best end. 
Neck, scrag end, 
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g. Breasf, best end. — 
zo. Breast, bris ket end, 
it. Head. 


3. Fillet, 9 
4. Hind knuckle. 8, Blade bone, 


4 
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Suet also white and firm. Beef should never | one, two, three, or four ribs, as you will; 


be lean ; it is tough and bad unless there is 
a good quantity of fat. Heifer-beef is paler 
than ox-beef, and closer grained ; the fat 
whiter, and the bones, of course, smaller. 
Bull-beef is only described to be avoided. 
It is dark-coloured and coarse-grained ; has 
very little fat, and a strong meaty smell 
about it. 

Of these joints choose the rib or sirloin, 
for roasting. If you purchase ribs of beef, 
‘et them be the middle ribs, You may have 


but one rib is too thin to be economical, as 
it Cries up in cooking. If, however, your 
family be small, a single rib, with the bones 
taken out, rolled and stuffed, will make a 
nice little roast. If you buy a sirloin, take 
care to have it cut from the chump end, 
which has a good under cut or fillet, as 
then, in addition to a roast joint, you will 
have another dish—z.¢., jillets-de-bauf, one 
of the best dishes ever served. 

The rump is preferred to the sirloin by 


A SEE? is thus divided :— 


“2. Leg, 
a. Chump eénd of Join. 
3. Best end of Join. 


4. Neck, best end. 





5.’ Neck, Scrag end. 
6. Shoulder, 7, Breast, 
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A saddle is the two loins undivided, 
A chine is the two sides of the neck try 
divided, , 
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epicures ; but it is too large to serve whole. 
A sufficiently large joint is cut from the 
chump end to roast. 

For the servants’ hall, or as a dinner fora 
large family where economy is essential, 
the buttock of beef is excellent, and very 
profitable, It is cheaper than the other 
roasting portions of the ox, has no bones, 
and affords quantities of rich gravy. But 
it should be hung for sometime until quite 
tender, The round, aitch-bone, and silver- 
side are usually salted and boiled. The 
neck is used for making soup or gravy—ask 
for it as ‘‘ gravy beef ;”’ the thin flank is the 

art to be collared. A ‘‘rumpsteak" is to 
ordered for frying, &c. A ‘' beefsteak”’ 
does for stewing, puddings, pies, &c. The 
inferior and cheaper parts of beef make ex- 


rE Loin. 
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3. Shoulder. | 
: 3 4 5: together, Fore-quarter, 





cellent dow//i—a dish for which you will 
find directions in the body of the book. 
VEAL should be small and pink, and the 
kidney well covered with fat. The calf 
should not be older than eight or ten weeks 
when it is killed, or the flesh will be course. 
If veal is large it should be cheaper, as it is 
less delicate, The flesh should be dry, 
closely grained, and pinky; if it is moist 
and clammy it is stale, and not fit for cook- 


ing. 

The fillet, loin, shoulder, and best end of 
the neck, are the roasting joints. The 
breast is sometimes roasted in very small 
families, but it is usually stewed, as is alsa 
the knuckle ; or the knuckle may be boiled, 
and served with parsley and butter, A 
calf's- head is a delicacy. Calf’s feet are 
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also valuable boiled, stewed, or used for | of country gentlemen who kill their owa 
jelly. Veal makes the best stock for rich animals. | oe 
soups and gravies. [t isa most useful meat —_All the joints of a sheep may be roasted. 
for made dishes of all kinds, on account of The saddle is the best, The haunch is next 
its delicate flavour. best tothe saddle:it isthe leg and loin war 
MUTTON.—Wether mutton is the best. divided. .The leg and neck are frequently 
It may be known by its having aknob of fat boiled. The leg and loin, separated, are 
on the upper part of the leg. It should be the best joinis after the haunch. Chops are 
dark-coloured, and have plenty of fat. The cut from the Join ; cutlets from the thick end 
colour is important, as it is a proof of age, of the loin, best end of the neck, or middle 
and the older mutton is the better it is. It of the leg. The leg is sometimes oured and 
should, properly, be the flesh of a sheep gmoked asa ham. ‘lhe breast of mutton is 
four or five years old, to be in perfection, often salted and boiled. The scrag end of 
but such meat is rarely tq be bought at mutton is very good stewed with rice, 
a butcher's ; one tastesft exly at the houses Lams should be small ; of a pale-coloured 
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A DEExX is cut up in four portions. 
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_. and fat. Lamb is generally roasted. 
phe leg of ‘' house-lamb ” (which is in 
tason just before Christmas), is sometimes 
biled and served with white sauce. 

' VENISON is not very often bought, but 
rhen it is you can tell as to its being “high” 
rnot, by running a skewer into the Shoulder, 
nd observing the scent on it when with- 
rawn. ‘The fat should be thick and clean. 

“the cleft of the haunch is smooth and 
-08e, the animal is young. 

Pork. — Buy pork of a respectable 

Atcher ; or get it from some place where 


Ah 
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you know it has been carefully fed ; from a 
dairy farm is the best place, or from a 
mijler's, or even from some country neigh- 
bour, as diseased or bad pork is very dan- 
gerous food. ‘The fat of pork should be 
firm, and the lean white, and finely grained. 
The rind or skin thin and smooth. If the 
flesh feels clammy to the touch, the pork is 
bad. If the fat has kernels in it, the pig has 
been measly, and the meat should not be 
eaten. Pork should be perfectly sweet to be 
good, therefore do not hang it long. 
Bacon.—If bacon is good the rind is 
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thin, the fat firm and pinkish, the lean|and the vent will be firm; if discoloured 
Rusty | the 


tender and adhering to the bone. 
bacon has yellow streaks in it. 

Hams are tried by sticking a knife or 
skewer into them up to the knuckle; if 
when drawn out it has a nice smell, the 
ham is good, A bad scent will be perceived 
if it is tainted. 

The roasting joints of pork are the spare 
rib, loin, and leg; the other joints are 
salted; the leg may also be cured and 
boiled. The sides or flitches are made into 
bacon, The leg makes a tam. 

. Meat should be wiped with a dry, clean 
cloth as soon as it comes from the butcher's ; 
fiyblows should be cut out, and in loins, the 
long pipe that runs by the bone should be 
taken out, as it soon taints; the kernels 
also should be removed from beef. Never 
receive dbrutsed joints. If you wish to keep 
your meat hanging longer than ordinary, 
dredge it well with Pepper. Powdered 
charcoal dusted over it will also prevent its 
tainting, nay, will absolutely remove the 
taint from meat already gone. We have 
seen a pelt of fowls quite green from un- 
avoidably long keeping, made fresh and 
sweet as ever by being sprinkled with pow- 
dered charcoal for an hour before dressing. 
In hot summers it is very advisable to keep 
alump of charcoal in the larder. Meat 
becomes more digestible and tender by 
hanging, but lamb and veal cannot be kept 
sc well as beef and mutton. Remember 
that the best, and therefore the dearest 
;a.nts are the most economical in the end, 
because they contain more solid meat than 
the others; but very large joints are not 
economical for a small family ; nor are they 
as wholesome as our old-fashioned English 
prejudices once deemed them. 


Poultry and Game, to Choose. 


TURKEY.—The cock bird, when young, 
has a smooth black leg with a short spur. 
‘The eyes are bright and full, and the feet 
supple, when fresh; the absence of these 
signs denotes age and staleness ; the hen 
may be judged by the same rules. 

FowLs.~—The young cock has a smooth 
leg and a short spur ; when fresh, the vent 
is close and dark. Hens, when young, have 
smooth legs and combs; when old, these 
will be rough; a good capon has a thick 

and large rump, a poll comb, and a 
swelling breast. 

GEESE.—iIn young geese the feet and 
bills will be gg Sel and free from hair. 
When fresh, the feet are pliable; they are 
stiff when stale. 

Ducks may be selected by the same rules, 


Hints to Housekeepers. 








are stale. 
LOVERS, when fat, have hard vents ; but 
like almost ali other birds, may be chosen 
by the above rules. 

HARES. —~ When a hare is young and 
fresh, the cleft in the lip is narrow, the body 
stiff, and the claws are smooth and sharp ; 
old and stale hares will be the opposite of 
this. Rabbits the same. In order to ascer- 
tain whether a hare is young or old, turn 
the claws sideways; if they crack it is 
young. The ears also should be tender and 
capable of bending easily. 

PARTRIDGES.— Yellow legs and a dark 
bill a. signs by which a young bird may be 
known; a rigid vent when fresh, When 
this part is green the bird is stale. 

PHEASANTS may be chosen as above ; 
the young birds are known by the shoit or 
round spur, which in the old is long and 
pointed. 

Moor GAME. — Grouse, Woodcocks, 
Smpes, Quails, Ortolans, &c., may be 
chosen by the rules above given. 

Choose white legged fowls for boiling, 
and dark for roasting. 


To Choose Fish. 

The eyes of fish, if fresh, are bright, the 
gills of a fine clear red, the body stiff, and 
the smell not unpleasant. Chloride of soda 
will restore fish that is not extremely fresh, 
but it is never so good as when it has not 
been kept. 

A turbot should be thick ; the under side 
of a pale yellowish white, the colour of rich 
cream, 

The salmon and the cod should have a 
small head, very thick shoulders, and a 
small tail. The flesh of the salmon should 
be of a bright red colour, the scales very 
bright. 

Do not buy herrings, mackerel, or whi- 
tings unless gute fresh, and do not attempt 
to keep them even till the next day. Cod 
may be kept twenty-four hours, Soles the 

m 


same, 

Eels should be bought alive. Crabs and 
lobsters should be heavy and very stiff: if 
they feel limp they are stale. They are 
often bought alive. Oysters, if fresh, will 
close forcibly on the knife when opened, 
If the shell gapes in the least degree, the 
oyster is losing its freshness. hen the 
fish is dead the shell remains open. Small 
‘‘natives” are the best oysters for eating ; 
for sauces or other culinary purposes 
larger kinds are good enough, 


To Choose Eggs. 


Piczons, when fresh, bave supple feet, | . Shake the eggs ; if ther are bad they will 
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rattle. But wo think the best plan is to put 
them in a basin of water, and see if they lie 
on their side, down in it. If the egg turns 
upon its end, it is bad ; if it lies obliquely, 
it is only not quite fresk, but may do for 
puddings, &c, 

M. Soyer tells us that the ‘safest way is 
to hold them up to the light, forming a 
focus with your hand; should the shell be 
covered with small dark spots they are very 
doubtful.” ... “If, however, in looking 
at them you see no transparency in the 
shells, you may be sure they are rotten and 
only fit to be thrown away. The most pre- 
cise way is to look at them by the light of a 
candle; if quite fresh there are no spots 
upon the shells, and they have a brilliant 
light yellow tint.” 

Eggs to be preserved for use should be 
quite fresh from the nest, 


To Choose Vegetables, 


Take care that they are fresh-looking and 
crisp. 

POTATOES. —We think the best are the 
wainut-leaf kidney for summer and the 
regents for winter use, But tastes differ so 
much with regard to potatoes, that we can 
only advise buying them of the best and 
most respectable dealers. 


To Choose Apples. 


In choosing apples, be guided by the 
weight ; the heaviest are the best, and those 
should always be selected which, on being 
pressed by the thumb, yield to it with a 
slight crackling noise. Prefer large apples 
to small, for waste is saved in peeling and 
coring them, : 

Apples should be kept on dry straw in a 
dry place, and pears hung up by the stalk. 


The Store-Room. 

Every lady should have a small closet for 
her stores if she has not a regular store- 
room, Groceries should always be bought 
fn quantities, if possible; thus the turn of 
the scale and the weight of paper, &c., is 
saved. At certain seasons of the year some 
articles may be Laat i cheaper than at 
others. Advantage should be taken of any 
fall in the market. 

A book should be kept in the store-roo 
to enter the date when each store is bought, 
and at what price, 

The store-room should be very dry, and 
furnished with drawers, shelves, and nails, 
with a few little nets suspended from them 
for g lemons in. It should contain 
also earthenware jars for sugars, and tins for 
keeping tea, coffee, and biscuits, The large 
Or smail tins in which biscuits are sold 
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should be retained for these uses. Jams, 
pickies, and preserves should be kept in the 
coolest part of the room or closet. Coffee 
should not be bought in large quantities, 
because it soon loses its flavour ; unless, in- 
deed, it is roasted at home, which is a very 
economical plan for large families, It can 
be bought very cheaply unroasted ; if pur- 
chased by the twenty-eight pounds it can be 
had at one shilling per pound; and there 
is a roaster (peculiar to Ireland) which is 
turned over the fire like a mop, that any one 
can use with ease, to prepare it whenever 


as pis 

sugar should be very white, close, 
heavy, and glittering ; it is economy to buy 
the best, as the more refined the sugar is, 
the less the quantity required for swectening. 

Moist or brown sugar should have a 
crystalline, sparkling look, and should not 
be too powdery or sandlike. 

Tallow candles should be bought in large 
quantities, if possible; and purchased in 
the winter, as they keep best when made in 
cold weather. They should be kept several 
months in a cool place before they are used. 
Soap should be bought by the hundred- 
weight for cheapness, and kept long before 
itis used. It should be cut in pieces fit for 
use, and then put in a drawer to dry and 
harden slowly, without being exposed to the 
air; for if it were to dry quickly it would be 
likely to break when used, Mottled soap is 
the most economical; the best yellow soa 
melts much more rapidly in water. t 
soap for washing linen is a saving of half 
the quantity; therefore it is economical, 
though dearer in price than hard soap, 
Soda, by softening the water, saves soap. 

Starch should be left in a warm, dry 
place. Sugar, sweetmeats, and salt, must 
all be kept very dry. 

Rice, tapioca, sago, &c., should be kept 
close covered, or they will get insects in 
them ; it is better zo¢ to have large supplies 
of these articles. 

Buy lemons in June or July when they 
are freshly imported, and hang them in 
crea nets, for if they touch they will 
spoil, ; 

Onions, shallots, and garlic shonld be 
hung in ropes from a ceiling in an out-house 
{zo# in the store-room) ; and parsley, basil, 
savory, knotted marjoram, and thyme should 
be dried and hung ‘up in paper bags, each 
bag coritaining only one description of herb. 
They should be dried in the wind, and not 
in the sun, and when ordered in a receipt 
should be cautiously used, a8 @ prepon- 
Gerance of one flavour in anv seasoning 
spoils it | 

When oranges or lemons are squeezed fos 
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juice, chop down the peel, put it in small | page the outlay we have made, which, when 


pots and tie it down for use. 

Vegetables will keep best on a stone floor, 
out of the air. 

Eggs may be preserved by brushing them 
all over the shell with a thin solution of gum 
and laying them in bran. Some persons 
brush them over with oil; in fact, anything 
which will render the shell impervious to 
the air suffices for the purpose of preserving 
them. Some friends of the author wash 
them with a solution of two quarts of quick- 
lime, half a pound of saltpetre, and an 
ounce of cream of tartar; but this is 
troublesome, and not so good as a more 
simple plan. 

Suet may be kept for a twelvemonth, 
thus: choose the firmest and most free from 
skin or veins, remove all trace of these, put 
the suet in a saucepan at some distance from 
the fire, and let it melt gradually ; when 
melted, pour it into a pan of cold spring 
water; when hard, wipe it dry, fold it in 
white paper, put it into a linen bag, and 
keep it in a dry cool place; when used it 
must be scraped ; it will make an exccllent 
pie-crust, either with or without butter. 

The trouble of housekeeping is much 
diminished by having a fixed day for giving 
out to the cook the tea, sugar, coffee, 
plums, &c., which are likely to be required 
during the coming week ; weighing out the 

uantities in proportion to the number of 
the family. Every week she should account 
for these quantities, bringing back whatever 
may chance to remain over and above her 
use. 

The spice-box in the kitchen should be 
occasionally replenished from the store- 
room, 


Keeping Accounts. 


So many good Housekeeper's books are 
now published that much need not be said 
as to the mode of entry. But we think 
daily expenses are too ‘minute in small 
families to be entered under all the various 
headings in most of the books with printed 
lists. The housewife is advised to keep a 
tiny MS. ‘book and pencil in her pocket, 
and enter at the moment everything she buys 
or receives in the course of the day. This 
little record may be examined once a week, 
‘and its contents (so far as they relate to 
Lcrigaes Noid entered in the family account- 
‘book. The cook should produce her slate 
to check the lady's accounts, and the amount 
should be carefully added up. 

We prefer ourselves a plain-ruled account- 
‘book withoué printed items. Thdén on one 
side, the left, we enter whatever money we 
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ive during the week; on the opposite | 


added up, can be subtracted at the bottom 
of the left page from the money received ; q 
weekly check is thus placed on the expendi- 
ture, which is continually compared with 
the means of payment. 

It is well to have a fixed sum for houses 
keeping, which may not be exceeded. If 
any amount may be /e/7, it isa good reserve 
fund for extra expenses, or for charity. 

Ready reckoners * will be found of great 
use both to save time, and alse to help those 
who are slow at figures. One of them 
should always be kept lying next to or on 
the housekeeper’s book. 

Butcher's bills require careful weekly 
supervision, even when not paid till the 
quarter has elapsed, as errors in weight, 
even of ounces, or of price, as of farthings,} 
come toa considerable item in the course 
of the year. The memoranda of weight 
should be also compared with the book. 
One morning every week will suffice for 
these accounts, and, if faithfully carried 
out, the practice will be attended with a 
constant imyrovement in economy and good 
housckeeping. 

Do not allow dripping or bones to become 
a perquisite of the cook. Dripping is most 
useful in a moderate family. It is an excel- 
lent medium for frying ; it will make good 
family pie-crust, and supply the place of 
suet in a dumpling. Bones are absolutely 
necessary for making gravies and stock for 
soup. 

‘lake care that butter is kept in a cool 
place and covered from theair. In summer 
get some saltpetre, dissolve it in cold water, 
and s/and the butter crock in it, so that the 
saltpetre water may reach well up the sides. 
Cover it over with a wet cloth, the ends of 
which resting in the saltpetre water will 
keep it constantly moist. This is nearly as 
good as icing the butter, 

Milk should be kept in scrupulously clean 
vessels, and stale and fresh milk should 
never be mixed, or the good will be spoiled. 

Set apart from your income yearly a small 
sum to be invested in replacing worn house- 
hold linen. Buy occasionally a tablecloth, 
@ pair of sheets, &c., &c. You will feel 
these purchases much less than having to 
supply a whole stock of linen at once. 

ouse linen should be looked dvér ev 
six weeks or quarter, and carefully repaired. 
We like lavender-bags among the linén, to 
give it a fresh, agreeable smell; but some 
persons assert that they bring moth. 

If you observe iron-moulds on the linen, 
speak at once to the laundress on the stib- 

'* See Warne's “ Model Ready Reckdier.” 
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cloths on a drick floor, which will 
cause iron-mould as soon as rusty iron 
does. 


Ordering Dinner. 


When economy is to be considered, or- 
dering dinner requires some foresight and 
ingenuity in making one day tell into the 
next. Many very small families will have 
a large sirloin of beef on Sunday, say, and 
go on eating it cold and badly hashed day 
alter day till itis gone. Now this need not 

Let the housewife choose the very 
same joint with a good undercut, and we 
will see how many different fresh dinners 
may be made from it in our bill of fare for 
a week. 

ist. Let the cook turn back the fat and 
cut out the undercut, as it is called, leaving 
a little fat.on it, and replacing the upper fat 
so as not to disfigure the joint. Cut off the 
flap (which will enable you to carve the 
joint more easily), and put it in pickle. 
Now cnt the under part into f//ets-de-beuf, 
dress them according to our recipe, and you 
will have a delicious dish, No. 1L 

The joint roasted, No. 2. 

Cold, and a few slices of the least dressed 
parts cut up for beef olives, No. 3. 

The flap-end nicely salted, boiled with a 
garnish of carrots, &c., No. 4. 

But as we all object to dinners of ‘' tou- 
jours perdrix,” we advise the housewife to 
alternate these dishes thus :— 

First dinner, Saturday—Fillets-de-bau/, 
potatoes mashed in dish, also served fried 
in curled ribbons. 

Sunday.— Roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, 
beiled potatoes or Brussels sprouts. 

- Monday—Roast loin of mutton, potatoes. 

Tuesday—Cold beef and beef olives, po- 
tatoes, salad, stewed fruit or pudding. 

Wednesday—ilashed mutton, or curry, 
vegetables. 

Thursday—Rumpsteak, greens, potatoes. 

' Friday—Soup, any remains of cold meat 
curried, {or a little veal cutlet to make up), 
vegetables, &c. 

Or if the inevitable leg of mutton be 
ordered (and it is unquestionably a good 
joint), it may be divided : the knuckle part 

iled, the other end stewed with green 
peas; but it does w#of roast well cut in 
halves, it is always spoilt as to flavour and 
juiciness, 

We are writing now for those who are 
compelled to be economical, Therefore we 
sar observe that the bones of the sirloin 
with a small addition of meat should be put 
into the stock-pot, and thus a nice soup 
may be abtained according te our recipes, 
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ject. ‘Iris possible she throws the washing | And do not let the housewife (hampered by 


small means) be frightened at the name of 
@ sauce. me of the best and most 
appetizing are really not expensive, if care- 

y made, and they will often suffice to 
turn a ‘‘scrap dinner’’ into quite a recherchd 
little repast. 

Ingenuity, care, and taste will do much 
to remedy the want of means, But if the 
wife has not a first-rate cook, let her try to 
dress any especial dish herself, Cultivated 
intellect will help her much more than she 
would suppose in mastering difficulties 
never overcome by an ordinary servant. It 
is said that cooks, as well as poets, must be 
to the manner born; but we think the ine 
spiration of affection may supply the birth 
right of talent, and the desire to add te 
home-happiness be strong enough to help 
the unsteady and unpractised hand, “Whera 
there is a will there is a way.” 

If means are abundant, there is no sort of 
excuse for an ill-kept table; then the wife 
(still studying the matter) may fearless] 
exert her taste and vary the home fare wit 
equal delicacy and address. She may have 
her “' fillets-de-beuf” still, for they are “a 
dainty dish to set before the queen,” but 
she may retain the rolled flap on the joint, 
and eat boiled beef in its best form, the 
round or silver-side. She may vary meat 
with poultry, add game to her ‘second 
course, and should never be without good 
soup. Still there should be no waste; 
economy should be practised for the sake o 
the poor, who should be in every rich wife's 
thoughts, 

We will give a nice and econornical bill 
of fare here for a week, for six or eight per- 
sons, for the wife who cen command a 
liberal sum for her table :— 


SUMMER, 


Sunday—Julienne soup, a sirloin of beef, 
half a calf’s head, greens, potatoes, and 
cauliflower ; pudding, either baked tapioca, 
gooseberry pudding, or ramekins, 

Afonday—Middle slice of salmon, cold 
beef, hashed calf's head, asparagus, pota- 
toes, salad; pudding, apple or cold tapioca. 

Luesday—Salmon pudding, or doudin de 
saumon (from the remains of day before). 
leg of lamb, green peas, potatoes; pudding 
boiled custards, or fruit tart (say currant 
and raspberry), 

Wednesday. ~— Green pea soup, boiled 
chicken, cold lamb; potatoes, salad ; pud- 
ding, Brazenose College pudding, or open 
jam tart {apricot}. 

Thursduy.—Soles, ae of veal, or bacon, 
asparagus, potatoes; ing, queen Mab’ 
or German pudding. Z eg | ”. 
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Friday.—Smalt turbot, rolled loin of mut- 
ton, minced veal, potatoes, carly carrots ; 
padding. slices of German pudding fried, or 

k currant pudding. 

Saturday.—Curried turbot. rolled mut- 
ton (cold), roast duck,® green peas, pota- 
toes ; pudding, cherry tart, boiled or baked 
custard, 

This bill of fare may be varied weekly a 
multitude of ways, and let the house-wife 
remember that variety has an especial charm 
for the appetite. 


To the wife who has to provide on very 
slender means we will now resume address- 
aa. tralia : 
ake care that your table-linen is spot- 
lessly pure and white, the cloth well pressed, 
and that you have table napkins and finger 
glasses for dessert. ‘These little elegancies 
cost next to nothing, and add immensely to 
the air of comfort and refinement which your 
table should possess. In summer, manage, 
if possible, to have a centre ornament of 
flowers, if only a cheap vase. In winter, 
the lamp will supply its place. Let the plate 
be well cleaned, the glasses very clear—in 
short, exquisite cleanliness, and everything 
which can charm the eye, will help you to 
make a poorer dinner more welcome than a 
sumptuous one would be with these delica- 
cies omitted. You will find the style of 
your table one of those unconscious home- 
influences which will form the taste and tone 
of your children’s minds, and greatly act on 
their manner. If you have not a very good 
cook, study the art a little yourself. Prac- 
tise on one dish rather more frequently than 
on others, till you can do it to perfection. 

A well-dressed mutton chop, an inexpen- 
sive yet appetizing pudding, will be a good 
dinner in themselves. Whatever you have, 
let it be wel/-dressed, and you have the 
essential principle of a first-rate dinner. 

Dinner parties in the present day are 
rendered much less expensive affairs than 
they used to be, by the fashion of serving 
them in the Russian style. But this mode 

wires a sufficient number of servants for 
waiters, and a good carver; also the table 
should be elegantly ornamented with fruit, 
flowers, &c. No one should attempt to give 
such dinners, who has not means to render 
them perfect. In fact, large formal dinner 
ies should not be given a¢ a// unless the 

ast and hostess have good means, Even- 
ing parties are all that should be expected 
from people who are not rich, and they will 


' * Ducks are a second course dish at first-rate 
@tiner. 
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be, in many instances, much better liked by 
the guests. 

At the same time we would not suggest 
anything like inhospitality. A few friends 
—really friends—may meet round the home 
table with probably twice the pleasure of 
the regular diners-out ; and the house-wife 
should take care that these gatherings are 
made pleasant and easy by her previous 
care. She should not attempt anything 
beyond her means, nor try any dishes which 
she is not sure of making successfully. If 
she is careful (as she ought to be) to make 
her parlour-maid wait properly, and lay the 
table nicely, every day, she will be sure of 
her performance of the daily routine cor- 
rectly, and the guests will be the 
anxious glances, divided attention, frowns, 
and signals of the hostess at the head of the 
table momentarily expecting catastrophes, 
and looking wretched, like a skeleton at an 
Egyptian feast. Let us advise her to have 
an ordinary but VERY good soup, very hot ; 
well-dressed fish; few made dishes—two 
will be enough, handed round before the top 
and bottom dish are uncovered, and let them 
be very nicely made or not madeat all. The 
joint and poultry should be plain but well 
dressed ; plates hot; salt, water, and bread, 
within reach of each guest. The tiny six- 
penny glass salt-cellars sold now are very 
useful; one is placed between every two 
persons. A water caraffe covered with its 
glass should stand close by the plates of 
two guests, #.¢., one at each corer of the 
table, and one in the n.iddle of each side 
will be essential. We are speaking only 
of a small friendly dinner, but these are 
essential comforts, and save waiting if they 
are ready at hand. 

Any lady may venture to give a diffle 
dinner party in a modified Russian style, #.¢., 
put an épergne of flowers in the middle of 
the table; arrange on each side of it a semi- 
circle of dishes of fruits and sweetmeats, 
every two fruit dishes, divided by small glass 
plates, containing on one side preserved 
ginger, on the other, damson cheese, or any 
other sweetmeat. At the top and bottom of 
the table, soup and fish, When they are 
removed, the joints and poultry. The two 
side dishes on the sideboard are handed 
before the removes are uncovered. This 
will save the delay of spreading the dessert: 
after the dinner is over. The cloth may be 
swiftly brushed, the fruit dishes drawn for- 
ward, and two centre ones placed on the 
table. In this form you will require fewer, 
2.¢., only two entrées or side dishes, and 
time will also be saved—a great object when 
there is only a single waiter. 

The regular dinnrr @ da Resse in cervel 
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thus :—Ejither a silver or glass plateau runs 
down the centre of the table, or a handsome 
centre-piece of plate is placed in the middle 
of it, such as a silver tree, with figures or 
animals at the foot of it ; or a raised centre 
dessert dish, containing fruit, flowers, &c. &c. 
(See engravings of Desserts towards the end 
of the volume.) Round this centre are small 
glass dishes of preserves ; outside, alternate 
dishes of fruit, and vases of flowers with 
occasional bottles of sherry, and caraffes of 
water with their several tumblers on them, 
a finger glass holding a wine glass to each 
plate. In short, the table is made to look 
as handsome as possible with glass, plate, 
&c. &c. In each plate is a ‘‘carte” of the 
dinner. 

The dishes are brought in and placed on 
the sideboard or on a side table, 
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is handed round, then the fish; then the 
side dishes or entrées, Next the removes, 
as turkey, roast saddle of mutton, &c. &e., 
ready carved, of course, and on the plate. 
Then comes the second course, #.¢., game, 
or duck, or artichokes, puddings, jelly, 
cream, tarts, &c. ; next, cheese, maccaroni, 
celery, &c. 

The butler goes round with the wine as 
usual—sherry, Champagne, hock, &c. &c,—- 
between the courses. 

Then the servants place the dessert plates, 
&c., and retire, 

A much less number of dishes is required 
for this style of dinner, than were needed 
when it was usual to place them on the table. 
Dinner is more rapidly served ; and eack 
dish is handed fot, and ai the moment i 
should be eaten. 


THE COOK’S CALENDAR. 


Jantary. 

Moat. Ling Forced Vege- 
Beef Lobsters tables. 
Doe venison Mussels Asparagus 
House lamb Oysters Cucumber 
Mutton Perch Jerusalem arti- 
Pork Pike chokes 
Veal Plaice Mushrooms 

Si habe Fruit, 
Poultry and Shiape Almonds 
Apples, ¢. ¢, $ 
Game, Skate Prench pippi 
Smelt oh nate a 
Capons Sol Golden pippin 
Chickens Sp ap Golden russet 
Ducks = Kentish pip- 
Fowls Sturgeon oi 
Geese Jp pomubace Nonpareil. 
pice mien Winter pear- 
rks al 
Moor ag Vegetables. Was es 
Partridges Beet Bergamot 
Pheasants Brocoli a’Holland 
Pullets Brussels sprouts Bon Chrétien 
Snipes. Cabbage Chaumontelle 
Tame Pigeons Cardoons Colmar 
Turkeys, hen Carrots Chestnuts 
eons Celery Gra 
Wild ducks,  Chervil Medlars 
Woodcocks Colewort Nuts 
heres Oranges 

Fish. Garlic Welouts : 
Barbell Kale, Scotch Especially in 
Brill Leeks Season, 

Cc Lettuces Fish. 
Cod. Onions Haddocks 
Crabs Potatoes Tench 
pay eesti Whiting. 
Eels | Sorrel Poultry and 
Found ere Ekle ag Haren ne, 
errings urnips | | 
Lampreys ‘Winter spinach Rabbits. 


February. 
Meat. Mussels Turnips 
Beef A dai Winter savory 
erc 
Maen” Pike Forced Vege- 
Pork a tables. 
rawns 
serie and aa heroic arti- 
ante, Smelt chokes 
Soles 
Cheaeas Sturgeon Fruit, 
: enc ; 
Fowl (wad) Thornback eetrench Gitte 
gemsee Tihe gauss 
Partridges Holland pip- 
Puen Vegetables, Kentish pip- 
Poults pin 
Rabbits (tame) Beet Nonpareil 
Snipes Brocoli Ww heeles’s rub: 
Turke 8 Cabbage set 
Woodeocks Cardoons Winter Pear- 
porphin aia 
€ cry e = 
— Chervil Pee vamot de 
Barbel Cresses pits we 
Brill Endive Winter 
C Garlic Chrétien 
Gockles Lecks Chestnuts 
d Lettuces 
Grab Mushrooms Oranges 
Crayfish Onions Sogee 
Dace Parsnips Especially in 
Eels Potatoes Season, 
Flounders Salsify 
Haddocks Shallots Poultry, 
Herrings Sorrel ao 
Lampreys Spinach Ducklings 
Ling Sprouts Green geese. 
Lobsters Tarsagos Tarkey poults 
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Meat. 


-Beef 

House lamb 
Mutton 
Pork 

‘Veal 


Poultry and 
Gate. 
Capons 
Chickens 
Ducklings 
Fowls 
Green geese 
Grouse 
Leverets 
Moor game 
Pigeons 


Snipes 
Tame rabbits 
Turkeys 
Woodcocks 


Fish. 
Boll 
a 

Cockles 
Cod 
Conger eels 
Dory 

s 


rel 
Flounders 
Lobsters 
Lin g 
Mackerel 
Mullet 
Mussels 
Oysters 


Meat. 


Beef 

Grass lamb 
House lamb 
Mutton 
Pork 

Veal 


Poultry and 
aie. 


Chickens 
Ducklings 
Fowls 

Green geese 
Leverets 
Pigeons 
Pullets 
Rabbits 
Turkey poults 
Wood pigeons 


» Fah 
Brill . 
Chu 


March. 
Perch Forced Vege- 
ne tables, 
ace Aspara 
Prawns Beans _ 
Salmon Cucumber 
Salmon trout Rhubarb 
Shrimps 
Skate Frutt, 
Smelts 
Soles Apples: 
Sturgeon rench pippin 
Turbot Golden russet 
Tench Holland pip- 
Whiting pin ' 
ohn apple 
Artichokes (Je- pin 
rusalem Nonpareil 
Beet Norfolk biffin 
B-ocoli Wheeler’s rus- 
Drussels sprouts set 
Cabbage Pears: 
Cardoons Bergamot 
Carrots Chaumontelle 
Celery St. Martial 
Chervil Winter Bon 
Cresses Chrétien 
Endive Chestnuts 
Garlic P Oranges 
Severe ao Forced Fruit. 
Lettuces Strawberries 
Mushrooms 
Onions Especially tn 
Parsnips Season. 
Potatoes sh 
Spinach Fish. 
Turnips Mackerel 
Turnip tops Mullet 
April, 
Dory Chervil 
Eels Cucumbers 
Flounders Endive 
Halibut Fennel 
Herrings Lettuce 
Lobsters Onions 
Ling Parsley 
Mackerel Peas 
Mullets Radishes 
Mussels Rhubarb 
Oysters Sea kale 
Perch Sorrel 
Pike Spinach 
Plaice Small salad 
Salmon ‘Turnips 
Shrimps Turnip tops 
Skate 
Smelts Fruit, 
Soles 
Sturgeon Apples : 
Tench xolden russet 
Trout Cae apple. 
Turbot onpareil 
Whitings Wheeler’s rus- 
Vegetables, Nui 
Asparagus Oranges 
Beans Pears: 
Brocoli . Bergamot 


Pears,cont. Forced Fruit. Crabs : 
ps eee A ricots Lda 
arme erries rawns 
Pies Martial Strawberries oe 
ew straw- 7 * ate 
berries (if “sfectally tn Tench 
early). Season. Asparagus 
Waluuts Grass lamb Cucumbers 
May. 

Meat, - ae ere soe Vege 
Beef ullet tables. 
Grass lamb — Ferch Artichokes 
House Jamk Pl © Asparagus 
Mutton Pp alce Kidney beans 
Pork cas 4 
Veal ea Fruit. 

rimps 
Apples: 
P said and eerie Golden russet 
Geen oles qonn spies 
Chickens Sturgeon Tay duke 
Ducklings Tench Winter russet 
Fowls Trout Cherries 
puss gees€¢ —‘'‘urbot pallet hed : 
evercts . ooseberries 
Pigeons Whitings Melons 
Pullets Vegetables. Pears: 
Rabbits | Artichokes L’Amozette 
Wood pigeons Asparagus ser Straw: 
y A erry 

Fish, rceiecmmaed Winter green 
Brill Carrots ‘ 
Carp Cauliflowers Forced Frutt. 
Chub Chervil Apricots 
Cod Cucumbers Cherries 
Congereels = Lettuce Nutmeg- 
Crayfish Onions peaches 
Dace Peas Strawberries 
a Side, new 

els adishes : : 
Flounders Rhubarb sas ides me 
Gurnet Salad of all 
Haddocks kinds Crabs 
Halibut Seakale Lobster 
Herrings Sorrel Prawns 
Ling Spinach Salmon 
Lobsters Turnips Skate. 

June, 

Meat. W heatears Plaice 
Beef Wood pigeons Eile 
Grass lamb Fish opster 

: Salmon trout 
wo Gap Slate 
Veal Cod : Smelts. 
Pork poner eels. ele ¥ 
stabs turgeon 
Poultry and Crayfish Tench 
Gaine. ace Trout 
: Dory Turbot 
Chickens Eels ‘Whitebait 
puck lings Eiounaees Whitings 
owls surnets 
Green geese Haddock Vegetables, 
Leverets errings Artichokes 
Pigeons Lobsters Asparagus 
Plovers Mackerel Beans: % 
Pullets Mullet Freneh 7 
Rabbits Perch Kidney 
! Turkey poults Piw Windsor — 
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qr 
Cobbages Jane—< 
Caulit A omens: 
ali . on cont 
Sega Che ne pi *; Mi 
ndiv: ers Bi ries ; ppin O int: 
Leeks. Bigaroon Tare Th 
ettu D ackhe arrag ym M 
Onions Pricer art a ae BE cat A 
Parsley Conents F. vert . p ugust, aren 
Peas cy fist ; or Pickli Hees eer Ferch _ 
Po cee pemtiee Carl lin cee ike 
Reliche, Pears 4 arlic sl v, eam ce Go 
Radishes new S Win eal see caotene e 
S lads meer gre E P kate a M Apes Thee 
ah inach erries en Spec ial: oult Soles Ore 
aun Fore RY ly in Gan and Tench N ulberri 
egetab C ea Fruzt €ason Chick me. Turb P ectari es 
ro le ra tt. G : ens Whi ot each nes 
Ww mar N pes TASS 1 Jucks hiti Pe es 
F; P ectarin ro amb co — Tavaon 
A rut oe e obst reen Ve gargon 
P les : : ines Praw ers Grous geese Arti be tabd, ae mh elle 
ber - H Salmon Levere enoeet ate Win Che 
olde pple erbs fo almo loor ts ki s of -p ind rétien 
nru for D Sk nt Pi ga C. ind all lu sor 
sset t7, rY- ate rout geo me ar s ms: 
. Bu *S Whi Plov bc C. rots Gr iia 
rnet V itebai R ers aulifl O cen 
egcia ait ate Cele owers R rlea gages 
Meat paca Ie: mas Turkeys Cucum Raspberr 
eat " P July. ; oY po Endive ae Stra 
ou veni ae Whesicars — erries oda 
Nutt ‘anh se Wild duck veda For D 
V utton mb aes Melo Wil pige s O ashice Basil ryin 
eal So Nectar d Pehits. pene” oms Sage yx 
P pone ae ee F, Pots Thym 
oultry T ornback ears: . Barb th R tatoes F © 
ae vee one rout Cather Brill el oe es Pichlé 
checsns j Veget. Green Ch oe kind of rane cabb - 
Ac Arti ables {R780 chisel 08 Salsify all Chillies age 
Gr wls ee ch okes i oO i as Con ge Sca ay pe ms 
roe Be: aragu Pi ang Crab reel Sh et ru Walne 
ev gee ans s in es C s allo nn oes 
Pj erets se Car of all ki 1 eappl ray fi Spin ts ers alnuts 
oe Ca rots indsRaspk ples Dace sh Vu nach E 
none Cale iflewers Pret rted : Eels ome specially i 
Tarke rabbi Che ry nea ree Fleune F D (eed in 
ee bits epee Fo nies urne ers A rust ace ° 
Wheaicar ie x Pickli Haddoc pples g. teins 
ild r at L ve Fren ing. Her locks Codli Per erel 
abb et ch n S lin ch 
its Mushroo Red bean: Lobs ngs umm g Pike 
Fish. Mushrocms eat pee : Mackere ee scp er pip Praw 
ie hee Garli ae Mull erel coe cl Turbot 
gies Radiches Che Oysters Currants is oie 
Con Salsif ao Filty Figs inst. the 
Cr nger eels Sorre F. M ne Ea ted 
eet Spina or Drvi. Beef eat Se G ulberri 
D ay fish Tur ach Knot ry hg. B : T ptemb reen ries 
ea nip Routed ee, Turke er. gages 
Eels A Frei Mushro arjo- |} a new Turkey p M 
Fiounde wi ome | fell allt 
mae tr jer ling Especial ry Pout W ild nel agora 
ie netin Ss ly in aliry id r. eons Per x8 
patna S ee Saas | i Gime abbits Pike 
Lote ‘fa mer | Crabs lamb nad « 8B Fish Plai 
M bsters Su a SN ees ela Bri bel . awn 
bar sae an ccm 
Pe bet ra ip- Ma copia Grous gee Cou Soles me 
Sibi 7 hat cela Hace = —o es 
= chic Lave Conger wit 
Gooseber Pl ecg cs heey cels ings 
eberti ae ese || 5 oor g ace Ve 
es =D ild pi Shakes — Eels Arti getables 
1S pens Gu: anes sal pai 
Hane Had ee eans; eye 
eal $ aa eat Scat 
Herrit Carr ages et 
ney Ca ots 
a at raag 
Gucue 
ms uml 
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September — Continued. Sodas 
Endive Morella cherriesQuinces a 
Leeks Damsons alnuts poe b Santa 
Lettuces Figs : Phone — 
Mushrooms Filberts Especially in Pi = 
Onions Grapes ;— Season, Rebbits 
Parsnips Muscadine Sai its 
Peas Frontignac Dace Te 
Potatoes Red and blackOysters Turk 
Radishes Hamburgh Perch Whoa 
Salad Malmsey Pike Wileesn 
Shallots Hazel nuts — Grouse Wild dacks 
Turnips Medlars Hares aay ore 
Peaches Moor game Mncdces 
Frutt. Dears Partridges Fish. 
Apples cae Bergamot Wild ducks Barbel 
White Caville Brown beurré Grapes Brill 
Pearmain Pineapples Pineapples Ca 
Golden rennetPlums Cockles 
October. et 
Meat —*Dory Frutt. Dace 
Beet ra anon Dory 
° udgeon ppies ~~ E 
pice vere Haddocks Pearmain , Grae 
Pork Hake Golden pippin | Gurnets 
Veal Halibut Golden rennet | Haddock 
oe oO vee pay Hake 
sters ack and white} Malibu 
P itt as Mussels bullace Hewtags 
: Oysters Damsons Ling 
Chickens erch Figs, late Lobsters 
Dotterels Pike Filberts Mussels 
Ducks Prawns Grapes Oysters 
Fowls Salmon trout Hazel nuts Perch 
Green geese = Shrimps Medlars Pike 
Shoe ems Old Newiagton Plaice 
r oles eaches 
Larks Tench October peaches ae 
Moor = Turbot Pears :— 
Partridges Whiting Bergamot 
Pheasants Beurré Meat, 
Pigeons Vegetables. — Chaumontelle | Beef 
Rabbits Artichokes Bon Chrétien | Doe venison 
=a Malet aa ditto Swan’s Egg | House lamb 
T rocoli Quinces Mutton 
Turkeys Cabbages Services Pork 
vo cauliflower Walnuts Veal 
idgeon ele 
Wild ducks Endive Especially in | Poultry and 
o Pi eons Leeks Season, & Game. 
» rabbits Onions Hake spon 
Woodcocks Parsnips John Dory Chickens 
Peas ike Dotterel 
_ ish, Potatoes Pheasants Ducks 
Barbel Radishes Partridges Fowls 
Brill Salad Widgeon Geese 
Ca Savoys Brocoli Grouse 
Cockles Shallots Tomatoes Guinea fowl 
Cod Tomatoes Truffies ares 
Conger eels — Traffies Mazel nuts Larks 
Crabs Turnips : Grapes Moor ame 
Dace ‘Winter Spinach Mediars Partridges 
| Peafow 
November. St oaeecoriad 
Meat. Park Dotterels Rabbits 
Beef Veal a Foote iu 
Doe venison Pontiry an nae 
House lamb Game. pide aaers 
Musrat Chickens rouse | Wheatears 


The Cook's Calendar. 





Salmon Apples: 
Shrimps olden pippin 
Skate Holland do, 
Smelts Kentish do. 
Soles Nonpareil 
Sprate Winter pear 
Tench main 
Turbot Wheeler's rus 
Whiting set 
Bullaces 
Vegetables. Chestnuts 
Artichokes (Je- Lele 
rusalem) Medlars 
Rrocoli Pears : 
Cabbages Bergamot 
Chard Beets Berry de 
Cardoons Chaumon- 
Carrots telle 
Celery Colmar 
Chervil Spanish Bon 
Colewort Chrétien 
Endive Services 
Herbs of all watnuts 
kinds 
Lecks Especially én 
Lettuces Season 
Onions D , 
Parsnips Dew 
Potatoes Habe 
apse Pike 
avoys 
Shallots apes 
Tomatoes oo. 
Turnips pleco 
Winter Spinach Snipes 
7 Teal 
Fruit. W codcoed 
Almonds Chestnuts 
December. 
Widgeon Soles 
Wild ducks  Sprats 
Woodcocks Sturgeon 
z en 
Fish, Turbot 
Barbel Whiting 
Brill 
Carp Vegetables. 
a. Artichokes (Je 
od rusalem) 
Crabs Beets 
my Brocoli, white 
els and purple 
Gudgeon Cabbages 
Gurnets Cardoons 
Haddocks Carrots 
Hake Celery 
Halibut Endive 
Jerrings Forced 
Ling gus 
Lobsters Flerbs 
Mussels Leeks | 
Oysters ' Onions 
Perch Potatoes 
Pike Scorzonera 
Sepa Shallots 
ee Fae 
€ 
Smelts 
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December—Continwed. Pears cont, — Especially in Skane 
- reds. Apples cont. Medlars oeadkg hiver ema pert 
poeta ae Oe Holland Dory Giuneafowl 
Golden pippin Golden russet Pears : Wal; Germains lake as 
Nonpareil Chestnuts >,  °--~- outs Ling urkey 


KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


The youngand nexpee ed housekeeper 
will, we believe, be glad of some guidance 
in the selection of the utensils needed in her 
kitchen, sothat she may not be at the mercy 
of those who desire more than is really re- 
quired, or who are ignorant of the necessity 
and use of many articles of the first import- 
ance in the art. With a view to helping our 
readers to decide in this matter for them- 
selves, we offer them here three lists of the 
articles absolutely essential in the kitchen. 
The first list is fora first-rate kitchen, the 
second for a medium one, the third for the 
cottage home. Of course any one of the 
three lists may be added to, as required ; 
but they will be a guide in the matter as 
they now stand. 

.Modernscience has greatly aided the cook 
in the implements of her art, and in order to 
be able to recommend the newest and best 
cooking utensils we have solicited and received 
the aid of some of the first manufacturing 
and furnishing ironmongers in London. 

The more expensive list will seldom be 
required by alee of moderate income, but 
they may select from it with profit some one 
or two articles, such as the Bain Marie pan, 
Sauté pan, &c., which will add immensely 
to the cook’s resources, and enable her to 
keep her dinner hot, or perform certain deli- 


cate culinary performances much more cer- 
tainly than she could without them. . 

We believe that the subject is worthy of the 
housekeeper’s attention, as, though some 
cooks are so ingenious and fertile in expe- 
dients that they will make few utensils suffice, 
still there are others who would we// fulfil 
the duties of their position if supplied with 
all the mechanical aids they have a right te 
expect, but who fai) utterly without them; 
and it is ay unfair to expect a cook to. 
prepare a good dinner without allowing her 
the needful implements. 

Some of the recent inventions, as Carson's 
Patent Salting Apparatus, Kent’s Patent 
Soup Strainer, and the Patent Mincing Ma- 
chine, will be found to afford an immense 
saving of labour and time ; while the worst | 
cook amongst ‘general servants” can 
scarcely achieve the feat. of spoiling the joint, 
if it be cooked in Captain Warren's Every- 
body's Pot. 

We have not given an engraving of every 
separate article named in the lists; some 
few are too well known to require illustration. 
All that are new or least known inordinary kit- 
chens have been presentcd to the eye pic- 
torially as well as verbally, and will, we hope, 
suffice for the full information of the inex 
perienced housekeeper, ‘ 


Kitchen Utensils absolutely required by a good Cook. 

Set of 6 wrought-iron sauce- x omelet pan. t bread grater, 

pans, 1 omelet souffié pan. 2 sets of skewers. 
% wrought-iron stock-pot. 1 braising pan. ? 1 fish slice. 
x Bain-marie pan. I preserving pan and spoon. 1 egg slice and ladle. 
x wrought-iron teakettle, x flour dredger, i pair of steak tongs. 
x oval boiler, x sugar do. x egg whisk, 
a digester, z saucepan di- 1 brass bottle jack. t beef fork. 

gester, rstewpan digester, x dripping pan and stand, x French cook's knife. 
6 enamelled stewpans. 1 basting ladle. z steak beater, - 
z Sauté pan, s French do. 1 wooden meat screen, Fish kettle, 
% potato steamer, 1 coffee mill, Mackerel sa 
3 salamander and stand. 3 meat chopper, Turbot kettle. 
x oval frying pan. ' Meat saw. Salmon and jack kettle, 
z round do, x colander. 1 pair of fish scissors, 
2 fluted gridiron. _ Pestle and mortar, Double hanging gridiron. 
t bachelor's frying-pan. 2 gravy strainers. Sliding toaste: and trivet. 
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Toasting fork. Marble slab for making paste. x vegetable cutter, or ‘‘the 

Carson's patent salting ap- Rolling pin—American, with French vegetable cutter.” 
paratus. revolving handle. 1 vegetable mould. 

Kent's patent soup strainer. 1 paste jigger. 3 pudding moulds. 

Mincing machine. ‘* Piston” freezing machine, ~ 6 jelly moulds, : 

Weighing machine. 1 cheese toaster. 3 cake moulds, 

Spice box. 3 larding pins. 2 wooden spoons, and mashed 

Herb stand. 2cook's knives, © - -- potato fork, 

Box of paste cutters, x mushroom mould. Ice closet. 

12 patty pans, 1 star fritter mould. Sugar spinners, 

3 tart pans. t scroll fritter mould. Sugar moulds. 

3 Dariol moulds. 


The cost of the above would be £38 ros. 


Medium Set, 

z teakettle. x butter saucepan, 2 pudding moulds. 
x toasting fork. x stock pot. 2 jelly do. 
x bread grater. 1 fish and egg slice, x rolling pin. 
x wooden meat screen and 2 fish kettles. x paste board. 

bottle jack. 1 flour dredge, and pepper 1 paste jigger. 
x dripping pan and stand, and salt do. 12 patty pans, 
x meat chopper. 2 frying-pans. 2 inrt pans. 
x colander. 1 omelet pan. 1 pan for Yorkshire pudding, 
3 block-tin saucepans,, 1 double hanging gridiron. ‘Warren's Everybody's Cooke 
5 iron saucepans. 1 salamander. ing pot. 
1 do. and steamer. 2 sets of skewers. Warren’s Everybody's curry 
1 Jarge boiling pot. I pair of steak tongs. pot. 
4 enamelled stewpans, t box of larding pins. I spice box. 


The cost of the above would be £10 155, 


Small Cottage Set. - 


Slack's patent digester, 1 colander. 1 gridiron (hanging). 

x teakettle. 2 iron saucepans. Salt and pepper dredgers, 

x toasting fork. 2 iron stewpans. 1 rolling pin. 

x bread grater. x enamelled saucepan, r pastcboard. 

x tin meat screen and bottle x iron boiling pot. i2pattypans. 
jack. 1 fish slice. ry pan for Yorkshire pudding. ~ 

x set of skewers, t fish kettle. 1 pair of scales, 

x meat chopper. 1 flour dredge. I spice box, 


z block tin butter saucepan. 2 frying pans, 
The cost of the above would be £4 55. 
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Bralsing-pan. 
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every kitchen. 
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‘Saucepons of several sizes are required for’ moment she has ceased using one she should 
‘The cook should be careful, pour boiling water into it to wash it, and she 


to keep them always clean and fresh, ‘The should wever put one away dirty, 
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Preserving Pan, for making 
jams, jellies, marmalades, &c. 


Braising Pan.—The food to be braised 
is put into the lower part ofthe pan. The lid 
is covered well with red-hot ashes or charcoal. 
Full directions for braising are given farther 
on. The stewpan is a valuable utensil ; it 
will in case of need serve as a braising-pan, 
if the lid be made to goa little into the edge 
of the pan as some are made, 





Digester, 


Saucepan Digester, 


Slaek's Patent '* Digester” cannot be too 
warmly recommended to those who have 
Need to practise economy. The mode of 
using it is simple and easy. Care must be 
taken in filling a digester to leave room 
nough for the steam to pass off through the 
alve at the top of the cover. This may be 
one by filling the digester only three parts 
ull of water and bruised bones or meat, 
hich it is to be noticed are all to be putin 
fopether. It must then be placed neara 
low fire, sq as only to simmer (more héat 


ne the quality), and this it must do for 










done, the soup is to be strained 


Bain-marie Pan and Pots, for 
kecping sauces and entrées hot, &c. 





eight or ten hours. After this. 


Stock-pot, 


Stock Pot.—The stock pot receives in it 
bones, trimmings of meat, remains of cold 
game, &c., &c., in short everything available 
for ordinary or goodsoup. Itis to be wished 
that every English artizan's wife possessed 
one; it is the fot-au-feu of the French work- 
man, who thus obtains nourishing soup and 
well-dressed meat at the same time. 








Stewpan Digester, 


through a hair sieve or colander, in order to 
separate any bits of bones. The soup is 
then to be put into the digester again, and 
afterwards whatever vegetables, spices, &c., 
are thought necessary are added, the whole 
is to be well boiled together for an hour or 
two, and it will be then fit for immediate 
use. In putting on the lid ot the digester, 
take care that a mark, thus (X) on the lid, 
is opposite to a similar one on the digester. 
The digester may also be obtained to contain 
from four quarts to ten gallons.. The sauces 
pan and stewpan digestets hold from ong tQ 


eight quarts, 
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Sauccpan, with Lip, for melted 
butter, gravy, &c, 





Saucepan, with loose Earthen 
Lining, for boiling milk, cus- f 
tards, &c., without burning. _ 







Bottle Jack and Screen, for roasting 
without a spit and weoden screen, 


a 


Double Hanging Gridiron, Dripping-pan and Ladle. 
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Wire basket, for frying Meat Chopper, for chopping Gravy Strainer 
veretables, and disio’ating bones. 


Kitchen 


There {s a new and better Gravy Strainer 
recently invented, in the form of a jelly bag, 
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perforated at the sides, which is more cons 
venient, we think, than the ordinary one, , 


Captain Warren’s Everybody’s Cooking Pot. 


qi ih 
| 


ia 


ee 


Captain Warren's Curry Pot. 


Another and upper portion of the cooking | 


pot will at the same time dress vegetables, 
‘+ Over the meat. They have, of course, 
to be put in some time after the joint. The 
meat, thus dressed, is taken out (in spite of 
an inferior cook) succulent, and scarcely at 
all reduced in weight; as it wastes two 

ounces /ess in dressing than by the ordi 
‘System of boiling. The flavour is much 
tter than when the meat is boiled, as it 
cannot, of course, absorb any water. For 
Sick cookery this pot is admirable, as over- 
Bee Soerching, or smoking, are impos- 
i and the meat, is very digestible and 





This new and admirable 
utensil we have tested our- 
selves, and can warmly re- 
commend to the housekeeper. 
Meat is cooked in it by means 
of #eat only, without being 
touched by any liquid, save its 
own juices, or even wetted by 
steam. The joint is put, wide 
out water, into the trmer sauce- 
pan, B. This is put over the 
Jower saucepan, A, which is 
filled with boiling water, the 
steam from which ascends 
round the sides of the inner 
pot and passes into the /d, 
which is also thus filled with 
steam. The meat remains 
cooking in its own juices 
alone for the period named in 
the following table ; 


Time for Dressing Meat by 
lVarren's Everybody's Cooke 
ing fet, 


H. Me 
A leg of mutton, rolbs. 3 0 
Beef, rolbs. .........06 we §=3 30 
GO0SE......cccercees jsadieees 2 30 
Turkey ........c00 aes es - 3 0 
Ham, 201bS, .......cccraee Q O 
PIANO oiiteecavseus cooee 2 O 
Rabbit .. v.00 eatusoan - jo 


nourishing from the juices being retained, 
and the fibre made tender. It makes nourish- 
ing soup at a temperature of 210 degrees, 
which Baron Liebig se ys should never be 
exceeded. The ‘Pot’ may be used for’ 
either boiling or roasting. For the use of the 
‘Cooking Pot,” the inventor gives the foltow- 
ing directions :—The water in the saucepan 
or pot should be high enough to touch the 
bottom oftheenclosed pot. Meat to be dressed 
must be placed in the inner pot, B, without 
water, and the cover put on, with the site 
inserted in the tube; or if c be tsed, t 

the steam tube at the bottom must be care« 
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fully inserted’in the tube of B. After bring- 
ing the water to the boil, the saucepan must 
be placed at the side of the fire, near enough 
to feep it boiling. The pot, when not in 
use, to be kept perfectly dry and uncovered. 
Meat may be kept for two hours in this pot, 
at the side of the fite, without being spoiled. 





Fish 
Scissors, 
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Salt beef, dressed in Capiain Warren’s 
Cooking Pot, requires one-third longer to 
do than fresh, and to be cooked with suf- 
ficient water in the inner vessel to cover it. 
‘The liquor in which it has been boiled will 
make superior stock for soup. 


Fish Frier, 


wr 


Beefsteak ‘Tongs, 
for handling 
steaks, &. 
during , the 
grilling pro- 
cess, 





Salamander for browning puddings, &c. 
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™ 4 9 : 
Zaptain Warren’s Bachelor's : 
Frying-pan, closed. Bachelor's Frying-pan, open. 
This frying-pan, invented by Captain | the beef tongs, It shuts (as shown in the 
Warren, is, we think, preferable to the ordi- | engraving) over the steak or chop, and can 
sary frying-pan. It retains the heat better | be turned over from one side to the other, 


‘rom being fluted instead of plain, and ren-} as the cook pleases, till the 
Jers it unnecessary to touch the steak with , he meat is dressed. 





Trussing Needle, for trussing poultry, 





Meat Saw, for sawing bones in parts 
of meat where the chopper cannot 
be used. 


—— 








Paste Jigger. Larding needle, made with split ends, 
‘ like a cleft stick, to receive strips of 

: fat bicon, which by its. means are 

grafted into the flesh ‘of turkeys,’ 


poultry, &e. 






— — = ae ; 
Egg Whisk for b¥ating eggs, Beef fork, ae pai be = in the 
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iene Kent's Patent Soup Strainer. | Patent Mincing Machine 


of meat in a few minutes. 


Kent’s Patent Strainer will be found most{ ‘The Patent Mincing Machine will greatly 
uscful for procuring the transparency so much economize the cook’s time. 
required by fashion in modern soups. 





Improved Revolving Toaster, also available | Egg Poacher, with a loose inside 
e as a han ging Trivet, for Kettle frame, and ladlesto hold theeggs. 
Saucepan, or Plate. 


When you use this machine, 
lay the disc or plate you have se- 
lected in the place prepared for it 
in the machine, with the sharp or 
cutting side upwards. Cut the 
vegetables into thin slices; lay a 
slice on the disc and press down 
the handle of the machine, which 
= will force the vegetable on the disc. 
# — Then lay a second slice on the disc, 

a pressing down the handle as be- 
fore, and the slice first laid_on will 


be forced through, cut into small 
pieces of the required shape. This 
may be repeated as often as neces 
red till ae quantity is'sufficient ; 
French Vegetable Cutters for cutting carrots ieces remaining in the disc 


and turnips in various shapes, for soups, ec be pushed out with airs 
haricots, garnishing, &c, 
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Seales.c-As one of the great elements of success in 
cooking is precision in the proportions of ingredients, 
the cook should never be without a good pair of scales, 
and she should keep them in thorough order. In de- 
licate dishes an unequal proportion of an article in- 
serted only to impart a certain flavour, will ruin the 
om.» dish. The necessity as well as use of scales is thera- 

Fame) fore obvious. 


‘ 





Jelly Bag, used for 
Straining Jelly. 


The newest and most fashionablé moulds fa opaque interior is seen through the outer 
now are the two following shapes, in which | jelly, which is transparent. 
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{/ an A Na OD te Came a te ay — 
Alexandra Jelly Mould. 


Directions for using the Alexandra Felly|and then pour a little warm water into the 
Mes éd.—Place the mould in ice, then whip |lining ; it will then draw out easily, leaving 
little jelly till it becomes white, and fillthe/a hollow space the form of a cross; this 
small crass on the top of the mould ; when | should be fitted with white whipped jelly or 
bet; fill the second cross with a little pink |blancmange. When set, fill up the circular 
elly, then place the lining in the centre of | band of the mould with clear gold jelly, and 
he «mould, and fill the outside space with | when the whole is turned out it will present 
tery clear pink fy up to the levei of the/a very beautiful representation of the Danish 
alain hand of the mould, allow this to set | Cross in proper colours, upon a golden base, 
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Brunswick Star Jelly Mould. ae Segall: deuawe ee 


Directions for using the Brunswick Star | mould ; allow this to set firmly, and then 
Selly Mould.—Place the mould in ice, then | pour a little warm water into the lining, 
colour a little clear jelly with cochineal, with | which may then be drawn out easily, leaving 
which fill the circle at the top of the mould ; | a hollow space, This should be filled with 
When set, fill the smaller star with clear! white whipped jelly or blancmange, which 

lly, in which a little silver leaf has been | will form the interior star. When firmly set, 

3ken ; when this is set, fill the second or | fill up the circular band of the mould with 
larger star with red jelly, then place the lin- | red jelly, and when turned out it will pre- 
ing in the centre of the mould, and fill the | sent a very beautiful appearance, the main 
outside space with clear jelly up to the level | body of the jelly being surmounted by a 
of the hollow on the plain band of the | Brunswick Star. 


PIE AND PUDDING MOULDS. 
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.~Wegetable Mould, Plain Oval Pudding Melon-shpe 
hee Mould. _ Pudding Mould, 


we 
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15 For boiling or stewing at top, and frying 
For boiling water. or toasting underneath. 


Gas Cooking. 


Gas cooking finds favour in many kitchens on account 
of the great economy of fuel obtained by it. In small 
kitchens, in the heat of summer, the stove here repre- 
sented will (in cases of early dinner) allow the cook or- 
general servant to let her fire go out and enjoy a cool 


apartment. The stove should be placed, if possible, in 
the back kitchen or scullery. 
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on “The Cottager’s Stove.” ie 
5 WHICH | ‘REQUIRES NO BRICKWORK TOFIX at _s 
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' Directions.—When coal is used, the front 
and bottom gratings will be required, 
. When wood is used these may be removed. 

Zo improve the Draught, if necessary.— 
Carry the flue-pipe a few feet up the chim- 
ney, or enclose the fireplace with an iron 
plate, in which cut out a round hole for the 
pipe to pass through. 

Lo use the Stove in the open air, it will be 
necessary to have about ten feet of perpen- 
dicular pipe, to ensure a proper draught. 

Economy in the use of fuel is not to be 
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neglected by the sige ta 
should be carefully sifted. The grate (ifthe 
ordinary one alone be possessed} should be 
screwed in as soon as the fire for cooking is 
no longer required. ‘The fire at the back of 
the open range may then be made of small 
coals, wetted and left tocake, Cinders may 
be used for ironing stoves, and for heating 
ovens, 

The Cottager's Stove will be found an 
economical assistant to the common open 
range in small kitchens. 


Cinders 


Soyer’s Patent Culinary Utensils. 


It would be unjust to the memory of a 
great cook if we omitted from our list the 
culinary utensils invented by the late M. 
Soyer, to whom our gratitude as a nation is 


Baking Stewing Pan.—By this pan all 
the nutriment and flavour of the various in- 
gredients are preserved. It has great ad- 
vantages over the old method of boiling or 
stewing—namely, that it gives hardly any 
trouble ; and, in addition to its retaining all 
the nutriment, it cooks in one-third less time 
than by the ordinary mode. 

Improved Baking Disk. —The late M. 
Soyer thus deseribed this invention in the 
‘Shilling Cookery for the People”; ‘'I 


have attached a moveable false grating of 


due. They consist of the Baking Stew. 


ing Pan, the Improved Baking Dish, the 
Yee able Drainer, and the Portfolio Meat 
Screen. 





at the bottom of the dish, then put in the 
grating, on which I place the potatoes; then 
on the trivet I put the meat. By this means 
the surplus fat, which would otherwise fall 
in the pudding and prevent its setting, de- 
scends on the potatoes, making them deli- 
cate and crisp. This is applicable to any 
joint, and the meat being more elevated than 
usual when placed in the oven, causes it to 
partake more of the flavour of a roast joint 
than it Goes when put immediately over the. 
pudding or potatoes; the vapourarising from 


wire, to the middle of which is fixed a trivet, | which soddens the meat, instead of leaving 
three inches in height. I put the pudding | it brown and well carbonized, 


Direetions for Roasting —Ritchen Utensils. 
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Vegetable Drainer.—This is a saucepan 
fitted with a perforated pan and a vegetable 
drainer, and is one of the most economical 
cooking utensils ever put before the public ; 
it ought to have a place in every kitchen. 


| 
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Portfolio Meat Screen, —The portfolio 
meat screen may be folded up when not 
required, and put away in a dresser drawer 
till wanted, 


Ventilating Kitchener. 
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This new range is made from three feet to 
five feet wide ; it has a wrought-iron roaster 
On one side of the fire, with moveable shelves, 
double dripping-pan and meat-stand, tho- 
roughly ventilated by means of air-tubes and 
Valves (by closing which the roaster becomes 
4n excellent oven). Strong wrought-iron 
Side boiler, on the other side of the fire, with 
Steam pipe and brass tap. Gridiron for 
broiling, Ash-pan, hook, key, and raker ; 
dampers, register door, &c. 

The top consists of a hot plate, on which 
boiling, stewing, &c., may be done without 
ie and soiling the vessels in use, and 
Which may also be used as an ironing stove. 

The advantages offered by this stove are 
that it ires no brickwork to fix it; it 
easts, bakes, boils, and steams with one fire, 
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and supplies a bath if required ; it carries off 
the heat and smell of the kitchen ; and it 
can be fixed in its place in a few hours, after 
the fireplace is cleared out and prepared for 
it, by local workmen if preferred. It can be 
removed, in the event of a change of resi- 
dence, being quite detached ard indepen- 
dent. It is not more expensive than the 
ordinary kitcheners ; whilst the cost of fixing 
it is much less. 


Plain Directions for Roasting, &e>,.:. 

How ta Roast.—Roasting meat, theger 
one of the commonest modes of dressing*K, 
is by no means an easy task, Roast meat is 
| too often sent to table nearly raw, or dried 
ie till there is scarcely any gravy in it. 
ow good roasting consists in dressing the 
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How to Boil, 





joint thoroughly, and yet retaining its juices | figuring 


in it. 

The cook should prepare her fire some 
little time before she puts the meat down. 
The grate should be let out sufficiently wide 
to take in the whole size of the joint, with a 
margin to spare on each side, and the fire 
should be so good as not to require making 
up during the time the joint is roasting. It 
should be sufficiently large to be of an equal 
strength all the time the meat is dressing, 
aided by a large coal put on the top of it 
occasionally. A great deal of the success in 
roasting will depend on the heat and good- 
ness of the fire. , 

Begin roasting by placing the meat at 
some distance from the fire (about twelve 
inches), and baste it from the first. When 
it is half done, move it gradually nearer to 
the fire for it to be well browned. If the 
meat were to be put close to the fire at first, 
it would dry up, and the outside would be 
dressed before the heat had penetrated the 
mass ; the juices being thus shut in, the joint 
would be under-dressed. Some persons pre- 
fer meat roasted very slowly. ‘That method 
is expensive, because it requires a large fire 
to be kept up for a length of time; and also, 
unless done by a cook who understands her 
business well, and who makes a fire fit for it, 
the meat is apt to get sodden. We need 
scarcely say that the meat screen should be 
placed behind it from the first of its being 
put down. 

Cover the fat of veal or lamb with a piece 
of paper tied on with twine. 

aste the meat very frequently, for the 
more it is basted the better it will eat. When 
it is nearly done, the paper over the fat may 
be removed, and the joint lightly dredged 
with flour, in order to give ita savoury brown 
appearance calledfrothing. Sprinkle a very 
little salt on it also, but not till it is just 
ready to dish up, as salt draws out the 


vy. 
athe usual time allowed for roasting is a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes for 
each pound of meat. But this rule does not 
always answer. Meat fresh killed takes 
prnger to roast than when it has been kept 
jong; and in warm weather it takes less time 
thab in cold. Brown meats require less time 
‘than white meats do. In frosty weather it 
is better to lay the joint before the fire to 
thaw belore it is put on thespit, as, if frozen, 
it will be impossible to calculate the time 
reqitired for dressing it, and in fact it will 
never be dressed through. The cook should 
always be careful that the spit, and also the 
hook used in the bottle-jack, be wiped before 


it by running the spit through thr 
prime parts. 

_Cradle spits are much the best for large 
kitchens ; or small families, the bottle-jack 
in a tinned screen does very well, or, better 
still, the improved spring-jack and roaster. 

Let the butcher chop the joints of necks 
and loins of mutton and lamb before they 
are dressed, or they cannot be well sepa- 
rated by the carver when they are sent te 
table. 

When the roast meat has been takeh up, 
the fat which has dripped from it into the 
pan should be poured into a basin, previ 
ously dipped in cold water. It must be left 
till the next day, when beneath the fat at the 
top will be found a fine meat jelly fit for 
gravies, &c. The cake of dripping should 
be melted and strained into cold water, from 
which it can be removed in cakes for future 
use. 

Veal, pork, and lamb should be tho- 
roughly done, not retaining any red gravy ; 
at the same time, care should be taken not 
todry them up, or roast them till the flesh 
parts from the boues. 

Mutton does not take quite the length of 

time to roast that beef does. 
_ Avery economical way of making gravy 
is to skim the fat from the dripping in the 
pan under the meat, and pour two or three 
spoonfuls of hot water into it; stir it, and 
pour it over the meat through a sieve, 


' How to Boil. 


Joints to be boiled should be washed ex- 
tremely clean and skewered intogood shape, 
then they should be put in the saucepan and 
covered well with co/d water. They must be 
set over a moderate fire and let boil sow/y. 
Just before the water reaches boiling point 
the scum will rise to the top, and must be 
carefully skimmed off; if not done at the 
moment of ebullition it will fall back on the 
joint boiling and disfigure it. The pot will 
require skimming every time the scum rises. 
The saucepan must be kept covered all the 
time, however, the lid being only removed 
for the cook to skirn the pot. 

Gentle simmering, not fast boiling, is mos? 
desirable for meat, as by quick beiling thy 
outside is hardened before the joint is ag 
and the meat becomes hard and tough, 
from the chemical reasons already given. 

Salted meat requires longer boiling than 
fresh meat ; when smoked and dried it takes 
longer still, Pickled or salted meat should 
be soaked before boiling in cold water, for a 
longer or shorter time as its saltness and size 
may require. Take care that the joint, if 


they are used. She should also be careful | large, does not adhere to the bottom of the 
how she hangs the meat, so as to avoid dis-! pot. Tc prevent this possibility cooks somes 


How to Broil.—How to Stew. 
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times put a few wooden skewers at the bot- 
tom under it. 

“The time allowed for boiling is from a 
quarter of an hour to twenty minutes for 
each pound, supposing of course that the 
fire is kept up to an equal temperature all the 
time. Quick boiling is very much to be 
avoided, but the pot should never be allowed 
to stop simmering. 

First-rate cooks preserve the whiteness of 
their boiled meats, and save them from in- 
sipidity, by o¢ boiling them in water, but 
using instead a sort of broth called fvée, or 
another called d/avc. But these prepara- 
tions are very expensive, and are not re- 
quired for ordinary use ; however, we give 
them amongst the sauces in case they should 
be needed. For people who cannot afford 
expensive cooking, a well floured cloth 
wrapped round the meat to be boiled will 
make it white ; but the cloth must be kept 
very clean, and should be boiled in pure 
water after each time it is used ; moreover, 
it must not be suffered to get damp, or it 
will give a musty flavour to the meat. 


How to Broil. 


Many kinds of fish, steaks, chops, and 
cutlets are far better broiled than fned; but 
much care, niceness, and skill are required 
to broil properly. First, the fire should be 
perfectly free from smoke, though brisk, and 
giving out a good heat ; secondly, the grid- 
iron should be scrupulously clean, well 
heated, and rubbed over with mutton suet 
before the meat is put on it. If the fire be 
too fierce, the meat will be hardened and 
scorched ; if it be too dead, the gravy will 
escape and the meat will be flabby. The 
gridiron should be held slopingly over the 
fire in order that the fat may run off to the 
back of the grate, for if it dropped on the 
coals it would create a blaze, and blacken 
and smoke the meat. If by chance a blaze 
should spring up during the time the steak, 
&ec., is broiling, the gridiron must be caught 
off the fire and held on one side till the blaze 
is gone; a little salt thrown on the fire will 
make it clearagain. Fish should be wrapped 
in a piece of well-buttered letter-paper before 
they are placed on the gridiron, to keep 
them from smoke, and prevent their becom- 
ing too dry; the gridiron may be rubbed 
with a little chalk first. Cutlets which are 
Covered with egg and bread-crumbs, must 
be dipped ina little clarified butter before 
they are put on the gridiron. The best way 

owever, is to season the cutlet with pepper, 
and brush it over with a little butter before 
itis broiled. Steaks and chops should he 
turned often in order that they may be done 
in every part, but the fork used for this pur- 
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pose should never be stuck into the lean of 
the steak, as it would let the gravy escape ; 
it must be put into the outer skin or fat. 
All kitchens ought to be provided with steak- 
tongs for this purpose. 

Birds when cut asunder and broiled, must 
be laid with the éxszde first to the fire. 

Most people prefer broiled mutton chops 
or bcefsteaks rather lightly dressed, but 
lamb and pork chops should be thoroughly 
cooked. Everything broiled should 5e served 
the moment it is done, very hot. The dish 
should be kept ready to receive it in front of 
the fire. 

When fish are broiled without paper, great 
care should be taken to have the gridiron 
very hot before they are put on it, and to 
rub the bars with grease. To preserve the 
skin of the fish entire when broiled, it should 
(after being washed and cleansed) be rubbed 
well with vinegar, dried in a cloth, and 
floured. The flour will keep it from adher- 
ing tothe bars. A cinder or charcoal fire is 
best for broiling fish. While you are broil- 
ing slices of cold meat, put into a hot dish a 
picce of butter the size of a walnut and a 
teaspoonful of ketchup—melt them together, 
and lay the meat from the gridiron on the 
gravy made by these ingredients, as soon as 
it is done, 


How to Stew. 


Stewing is a wholesome, excellent, and 
economical mode of cooking. Very little 
fuel is used for it, and meat so prepared 
is both digestible and delicious. But dvéding 
is not stewing, and we warn our readers that 
all we have said in praise of it may be re- 
versed if they let the stew-pan do more 
than simmer very gently. Stewing is best 
done over a regular stove; but when a cook 
can command only an old-fashioned kitchen 
range she must place her stew- pan on a trivet 
high above the fire, and constantly watch it, 
and move it nearer to, or further from the 
fire, Stewing must of course always be done 
over a slow fire, and the stew-pan lid should 
shut quite closely. It should he kept at a 
gentle simmer, without letting it boil, and it 
must stew for seyeral hours, according to 
the weight of the meat, which is not con- 
sidered done until it is quitetender. Some- 
times the cook stews the meat in a jar, placed 
in a stew-pan full of water, and thus extracts 
the pure gravy unmixed with water. We 
have also a recipe for stewing meat and 
vegetables together, without water being put 
in the jar with them, thus making an excel- 
lent soup from the union of the pieces of 
the meat and the water contained in the 
vegetables. 
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liver to be put in without either butter ot 
dripping, but this mode, though economi- 
cal, is very coarse, and we do not recom- 
mend it. The liver will be more delicate if 
it be fried d¢fore the bacon, : 


To Glaze. 


Glazing is done by boiling down good 
rich beef stock till it is reduced to the con- 
sistence of a thin, bright brown paste. Of 
course, all fat and sediment must first be 
removed from the stock before it is boiled 
down for glaze. It should be done over a 
quick fire, boiled fast till well reduced, then 
changed into a smaller stew-pan, and 
should continue boiling tillit is made, It 
must be kept in a jar well covered, and 
when required for use should be put into a 
stew-pan and let stand in boiling water till 
the jelly is melted. It must be brushed over 
the tongue, chicken, or beef witha glazing 
brush once or twice till the operation is 
finished, 


Boning, Larding, and Braising. 


The three most difficult operations to 
achieve well in cookery are boning, larding, 
and braising. Boning is so little under- 
stood by inferior cooks that it is best, if 
your servant is not first-rate, to have it done 
by the poulterer with whom you deal. 
Nevertheless, it is an art which tends so 
much to economy, that it would quite repay 
the mistress of a family to pay for a few 
lessons for her domestic from a good poul- 
terer or cook. The bones of poultry and 
hares are most useful for making gravies, 
and hares are more easily carved, and look 
better when boned. Any butcher will bone 
joints when required. Although we cannot 
hope that our readers will be able to achieve 
the boning of a fowl, &c., from any verbal 
discription, we, nevertheless, give a few di- 
rections on the subject, from an excellent 
recipe of Miss Acton's for the performance 
of the operation. ‘Turkeys, fowls, hares, 
&c., are boned, as well as joints, 


To bone a Turkey or Fowl.—Miss Acton’s. 


‘Cut through the skin down the centre 
of the back, and raise the flesh carefully on 
eithcr side with the point of a sharp knife 
until the sockets of the wings and thighs 
are reached. Till a little practice has been 
gained, it will, perhaps, be better to bone 
these joints before proceeding further; but 
after they are once detached from it, the 
whole of the body may easily be separated 
manded, it is usual when liver and bacon | from the flesh, and taken out entire. Only 
are to dressed to fry the bacon frst, which | the neckbones and ee will then 
will leave enough fat ia the pan for the! remain to-be removed, bird thus pre 





















Tow to Fry. 

Cooks should always have two frying-pans, 
and a third, not much bigger than a large 
plate, for omelets, fritters, &c., if they have 
no sauté-pan. The pan must be kept deli- 
cately clean and nice ; the butter, dripping, 
lard, oroil in which the fish, meat, &c., is fried 
must always be doz/ing hot before the meat is 
put into the pan. ‘The rule is that a suffi- 
cient quantity of fat must be heated thus in 
the pan to cover the steak, chop, or what- 
ever is to be fried—frying being actually 
boiling in fat instead of water. Mutton 
chaps do not require any fat in the pan with 
them : they have enough in themselves, but 
they must be often turned and moved about 
to prevent them from burning. Of course 
we speak only of chops cooked quite plain, 
s.e., without being egged and bread-crumbed. 
Cut and skin the chop nicely, and season it 
with a little pepper before putting it in the 


an, 
: Lamb cutlets, and lamb chops, must be 
egged and bread-crumbed twice, in order 
to look well. 

Steaks should be cut three quarters of an 
inch thick for frying, and should be pep- 
pered, but not have salt put on them before 
they are dressed, as it makes them hard. 
When done, a little salt is sprinkled lightly 
over them. 

Cutlets, 2 Ja maintenon, and mullet are 
fried in buttered paper covers, 

The first process in frying is to put enough 
dripping or butter in your pan, to cover the 
chop or steak when the butter is melted. 
Then the fat must be made to doz/ in the 
pan, and when at its greatest heat the sub- 
stance to be fried must be plunged into it. 
The pan must then be lifted from the fire 
for a minute or two, t.\ prevent the outside 
from getting black \ ‘fore the inside is 
dressed, 

Fish must be well d..ed before frying, 
in a cloth well sprinkled with flour; or first 
they may be wiped well, thoroughly dried 
and dredged with flour, Then an egg is 
well brushed over them, and finely-grated 
bread, or biscuit, is sprinkled over them. 
The fat should be guz‘e at boiling-point 
fwhen it will no longer hiss or bubble) be- 

ore the fish is put in, and it should be well 

covered by the liquid butter, or oil, the 
latter is much the best for frying fish 
in, but of course it is expensive. Hog’'s 
lard and dripping are also used in economi- 
cal kitchens, The frying-pan should never 
be left for a moment till the fish is done. 

In kitchens where strict economy is de- 
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pared may either be restored to its original 
rm, by filling the legs and wings with 
forcemeat, and the body with the livers of 
two or three fowls, mixed with alternate 
layers of parboiled tongue, freed from the 
rind, fine sausage meat, or veal forcemeat, 
or thin slices of the nicest bacon, or aught 
else of good flavour, which will give a mar- 
bled appearance to the fowl when it is 
carved, and then be sewn up and trussed as 
usual ; or the legs and wings may be drawn 
inside the body, and the bird being first 


Lavding.— Braising.—— Sante-ine. 
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line at the further side of the fricandeau,- 
and bring it out at the first, placing one of 
the lardoons in it ; draw the needle through, 
leaving out a quarter of an inch of the ba- 
con at each line; proceed thus to the end of 
the row. Then make another line half an 
inch distant; stick in another row of lar- 
doons, bringing them out at the second 
line, leaving the ends of the bacon out all 
the same length. Make the next row again 
at the same distance, bringing the ends out 
between the lardoons of the first row, pro- 





flattened on a table, may be covered with , ceeding in this manner until the whole sur- 
Sausage Meat and the various other ingre- face is larded in chequered rows. Every- 
dients we have named, so placed that it: thing else is larded in a similar way, and in 
shall be of equal thickness in every part,! the case of poultry, hold the breast over a 
then tightly rolled, bound firmly together: charcoal fire for one minute, or dip it into 


with a fillet of broad tape, wrapped in a boiling water, in order to make the flesh 
thin pudding cloth closely tied at both | firm,” . 


ends, and dressed.” 


Larding. 

The cook should be provided with lard- 
ing needles of various sizes. 

Cut small smooth strips of the length re- 
quired, off the firmest part of a piece of 
bacon fat. Put these bits of bacon fat into 
a larding needle (see page 23), they are 
called lardoons. Pierce the skin and a very 
little of the flesh of the meat, fowl, sweet- 
bread, &c., you may wish to lard with it, 
leaving the bacon in, and the two ends of 
equal length outwards, These punctures 
for lardoons are made in rows at any dis- 
tance from each other the cook pleases. 
The flavour of larding may be obtained by 
raising the skin of the meat, and laying a 
slice of fat bacon beneath it ; this mode is 
not ornamental, but gives an excellent fla 
vour to the flesh, even better than when 
larded with the needles. 


easy operation, any cook may learn to do it 
with care. Cut the bacon in slices, lay them 
one on the other, and cut strips through 
them the size you require, in order that they 
may be all of the same size. 

rdoons (as these pieces of bacon are 


called) should be two inches in length, and | 


one-eighth of an inch in width, for larding 
poultry, game, and fricandeaux ; for fillets 
of beef and loin of veal they should be 
rather thicker. We owe, besides many an- 
other invaluable lesson, the following ad- 
mirable description of larding to Soyer :— 
*‘Have the fricandeau trimmed; lay it 
lengthwise upon a clean napkin across 
your hand, forming a kind of bridge with 
your thumb at the ou are about to come 
metice at. Then with the point of the larding 
Needle make 


bacon, 


three distinct lines across, half 


Braising. 


Braising is a mode of cooking by the 
action of heat adove, as well as ée/ow, the 
article cooked. <A braising-pan has a deep 
cover (see engraving at Kitchen Utensils) 
on which live charcoal is placed. The pan 
is air-tight, and as all evaporation is thus 
precluded, the food braised imbibes what- 
ever flavour the cook may wish to give it ; 
in order to effect which, she must place in 
the pan with it whatever vegetables, &c., 
her recipe may direct. The ingredients 
should be very well proportioned, and the 
stewing should go on very slowly. 

We will give here one recipe for a braise, 
as an example of what is meant, 

A fowl braised.—Peel and wash a large 
Portugal onion, and one large turnip: cut 


_|them in thin slices, with a little celery, a 


few sprigs of parsley, and a bay leaf. y 


It requires a little | a few slices of fat bacon at the bottom of 


: ar | 
practice to lard neatly, but as it is really an ion it, cover the breast with slices of fat 


the pan, place the bird trussed for boiling 


Lay the vegetables round it with a 
few bones or trimmings of fresh meat 
Add a pint and a half of stock, and season- 
ing to your taste. Cover the pot closely, set 
it over a slow stove, put live charcoal at 
the top, and let it cook slowly. 

When it is done keep the meat hot while 
you strain the gravy and take off the fat, 
which you can do quicker by plunging the 
basin partly into cold water ; this will make 
the fat coagulate. Boil it up very quickly 
again till it thickens. Some cooks let the 
gravy adhere to the meat ; this is done by 
boiling it down till it is reduced just to the 
quantity required for the purpose, 


Sauté-mng. 
To “Sauté” anything means to dress it 


aninch apart; run the needle into the third! quickly, in a small pan, with a very lifth 
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butter, oil, lard, or dripping, doing one side 
at a time. Two spoonfuls of oil will be 
enough to saz/¢ a small chicken in, 

The art of sauté-ing well consists in do- 
ing it quickly, to keep the gravy and succu- 
lence in the meat. It is an economical 
mode of dressing small things of every 
kind'of food. It is, you see, very different 
from frying, which is really boiling in hot 
fat, and requires a far greater quantity of 
the butter, oil, &c., for its performance, 


Steaming, 


Steaming is an admirable mode of dress- 
ing bacon and hams. It preserves the fla- 
vour in them, and quite saves waste. Any 
one who has once eaten steamed bacon will 
never again, we think, order it to be boiled, 
So tender and succulent will it be found. 

In ‘Kitchen Utensils,” page 21, will be 
found the engraving and description of a 
new steam saucepan, which promises to be 
a great addition to the kitchen. 

In it the meat or fowl is cooked without 
being touched by either water or steam. It 
appears to us to be a cheap and easy mode 


Steaming.—A Vocabulary of Cooking Terms. 
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of draising in a new form. It is styled 
‘*Everybody's Cooking Pot.’ The novelty 
of the process consists in cooking without 
the viands coming into actual contact with 
water or steam; the meat, kept from water 
entirely, is cooked in an inner cylinder, the 
outer one containing the water being kept 
at boiling-voint, The food thus prepared 
is cooked in its own vapour, and none of 
its nutritious properties wasted. The well 
known fact, that meat cooked by the ordi- 
nary methods of roasting or boiling, loses 
a large portion both in bulk and weight, as 
well as some very important chemical qua- 
lities, is of itself sufficient to stamp with 
the seal of approbation any invention that 
avoids’ these evils. We have proved, by 
personally trying it, that meat, fish, and 
poultry, when cooked in this pot, retain 
those nourishing juices which, if cooked 
in the ordinary method, would have been 
thrown off in vapour, but by this mode 
become condensed and are returned in mois- 
ture at a temperature sufficient to cook in 
the most perfect manner. To the poor as 
well as the rich, this invention will there- 
fore prove a great boon, 


A Vocabulary of Cooking Terms. 


A Bouquet of Herbs—Parsley, thyme, and | Blanch—To put the substance to be done 


green onions, tied together. 

A llemande—Reduced white velouté sauce, 
thickened with cream and yolks of eggs, 
seasoned with nutmeg and lemon-juice. 

Angelica—A plant preserved in syrup, and 
used for decorating pastry, &c. 

Aspic Felly—A transparent jelly made from 
meat, and used for garnishing, &c. 

Au-bleu—Fish dressed s0 as to present a 
bluish appearance. 

Baba—Very light plum-cake. * 

Bain-marie—A square tin cooking utensil, 
with a loose bottom. Akind of vegpshal- 
low cistern, to be placed on a hot hearth. 
It contains hot water in which vessels con: 
taining soup, sauces, &c., are placed, th 
they may be kept warm ut being 
longer subject to the action of the fire, 
which would reduce or thicken them. 

Bard—A substitute for larding, when the 
assistance of fat is needed in dressing 
any substance—1t. ¢., dard is a thin slice 
of bacon fat which is put over the breasts 
of birds, back ofhare, &c. 

Béchamel—French white sauce, 

Beignet—A fritter. 

Bisgue—A shell-fish soup. 

Blanc—A white broth used instead of water 


for boiling chickens, &c., to make them} 


white in appearance. 


into cold water, boil it, strain it, and 
plunge it into cold water. Also to remove 
the outside skin of almonds. 

Blanquettes—Thin slices of white meat 
warmed in white sauce, thickened with 
the yolk of eggs. 

Boudin—An entrée prepared with quenelle 
forcemeat. 

Bouilli—A stew of beef, served with sauce. 

Boutlion—Broth. 

Braise—A compound used for giving fla- 
your to braised meats, and for keeping 
poultry, &c., white, while braising. 

Braising—A mode of stewing with bacon. 

Brieche—A spongy cake resembling Bath 
buns. 

Callipash—The glutinous meat of the upper 
shell of the turtle. 

Calipee—The glutinous meat of the under 
shell of the same creature, 

Caramel—Sugar boiled till the water is 
all evaporated; used for ornaments 
tion. 

Cassarole—A stew-pan. 

Cassarole—A rice crust made in the shape 
of a pie. ; 

Chartreuse of Vegetables—A preparation of 
vegetables arranged ih a plain mouid, the 
interior garnished with game, fillets, ten- 

\ dons, &e, 
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Compote—Stewed fruit and syrup ; or stewed 
pigeons, &c. 

Consommé—A strong gravy left from stewing 
meat, 

Coulis—A rich brown gravy. 

Croguantes—Bright mixtures of fruit and 
boiled sugar. 

Croquettes—A savoury mince of fish, meat, 
&c., formed into shapes of various kinds 
and fried. 

Croustade-~A kind of patty. 

Cro#ton—A sippet of bread used for 
garnishing hashes. 

Daubes—Meat or fowl stewed in sauce, 

Desosser—To bone. 

Ex papiliote (in a paper)—Putting a cutlet 
into an oiled or buttered paper. 

Entrée-~A side dish for the first course. 

Extremet—A corner dish for second course. 

£scalopes—Collops. 

Espagnole—A brown sauce, the foundation 
of most other sauces. 

Faggot—A tiny bunch of parsley, thyme, 
and a bayleaf, tied together, 

Farce—Forcemeat or stuffing. 

Flancs—Side dishes. 

foncer—To lay ham, veal, or bacon, at the 
bottom of the saucepan, under meat. 

fricandeau—A made dish of boned and 

_ larded veal. 

Galetie—A peculiar French cake. 

Gdteau—A cake. 

Glaze—-Stock boiled down to a thin paste. 

Godiveaux—Difterent kinds of forcemeat. 

Jardiniere—A preparation of vegetables 
stewed down in their own sauce. 

Lardoon—The piece of bacon used in 
larding. 

Leason—A mixture of egg and cream. 

Lit—A layer. 

Luting—A paste to fasten the lids on pie- 
pans for preserving game. 

ees for fast-days made without 

esh. 





_ One of the most important acquisitions 
n the routine of daily life is the ability to 
darye, not only well, but elegantly. It is 
true that the present fashion of Russian 
dinners is fast banishing the necessity for 
romiscuous carving from the richly-served 
ards of the wealt y : but in the circles of 
middle life, where it is not adopted, the ne- 
ripar 4 of skill in the use of a catving-knife 
is sufficiently obvious. 
Ladies ought especially to make carving 
@ study; at their own houses, and at the 
family dinner, they should be enabled to 
petform the task allotied to them with suffi- 
cient skill to prevent remark, of the calling 
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Marinade—A liqnor for boiling or stewing 
fish or meat in, 

Matelote—A tich stew made of fish and 
wine. 

Mayonnaise—Cold salad dressing. 

Wignonnette Pepper—Pepper-corns ground 
coarsely. 

Miroton—Pieces of meat not larger than a 
crown piece made into a ragoiit. 

Nougat—A mixture of almonds and sugar, 

Nourlles—A kind of vermicclli. 

Paner—To put breadcrumbs. 

Poétlle—A kind of broth made of veal, 
bacon, &c., used to boil fowls in. 

Pot-au-feu—The stock-pot. 

Cee. light kind of pastry creamed 
inside. 

Purée—A thick soup. 

Quenelles—Forcemeat of meat, fish, &c., 
formed into balls, and fried. 

Ragoft—A very rich sauce or made dish.. 

Rissoles—Balls of minced meat covered with 
egg and breadcrumbs, and fried. 

Roun thickening made of butter and 

our. | 

Salmis—A hash of half-roasted game, 

Sauce Piguante—An acid sauce, 

Sauter—A mode of frying. 

Seasoning-—Three bay leaves, six cloves, a 
blade or two of mace, pepper, and salt. 

Soufié—The very lightest of puddings; a 
‘‘ puffed up” pudding is the meaning of 
the word. 

Stock—The essence extracted from meat. 
It is the foundation of soups of ail kinds. 

Tamis or Tammy—A very fine strainer of 
woollen canvas, 

Tourte—A, tart baked in a shallow tin. 

Turbans and Mazarines — Ornamental 
entrées of forced meat, and fillets’ of 
poultry, game, or fish. 

Velouté—A white sauce, 

wie’ —Very light puff paste formed 

fees, and filled with ragoft or mince, 
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fotth of eager proffers of assistance from 
good-naturéd.wisitors near, who probably 
would far rather not be so employed. ; 

Carving presents no real difficulties; it 
simply requires knowledge. All displays of 
exertion or violence are in very bad taste; 
for if they are not an évidence of the want 
of ability on the part of the carver, they 
present a very strong testimoty of the 
toughness of a joint, or the more thitn full 
age of a bird; in both cases they should be 


tas , 


avoided. A good knife of moderate wi 
sufficient length of handle, and great she 
ness is requisite; the carving-knife for & lat 
should be light, and smaller thati that 
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by gentlemen. 
carved; and of joints, such as_ loins, 
breasts, fore-quarters, &c., the butcher 
should have strict injunctions to separate 
the joints. 

The dish upon which the article to be 
carved is placed should be conveniently 
near to the carver, so that he may have full 
control over it; for if it is placed far off, 
nothing can prevent an ungracefulness of 
Appearance, and a difficulty in performing 
that which if it were in its proper place 
could be achieved with ease. 

In helping fish, nicety and care must be 
exercised ; lightness of hand and dexterity 
of management are necessary, and can only 
be acquired by practice. ‘The flakes which, 
in fish like salmon and cod, are large, 
should not be broken in helping, for the 
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Fowls are very easily | beauty of the fish is then destroyed, and it 


becomes less inviting to the appetite. 

In the following directions, accompanied 
by diagrams, we have endeavoured to be as 
explicit as possible ; but practice alone will 
enable any person to carve with skill and 
facility. 

Riss oF BEEF.—There are two modes of 
carving this joint; the first, which is now 
becoming common, and is easy to an ama- 
teur carver, is to cut across the bone, com- 
mencing in the centre, and helping fat from 
A, as marked in the engraving of the sirloin, 
or it should be carved in slices from A to B, 
commencing cither in the centre of the joint 
or at the sides. Occasionally the bones are 
removed, and the meat formed into a fillet ; 
it should then be carved as a round of 
becf. 

AN AITCH-BONE OF BEEF.—This is a 
simple joint to carve, but the slices from it 
must be cut quite even, and of a very mode- 
rate thickness. When the joint is boiled, 
before cutting it, remove a slice from the 
whole of the upper part, of sufficient thick- 
ness (say a quarter of an inch) to arrive at 
the juicy part of the meat at once. Carve 


4 from A to B; let the slices be moderately 


thin—not too thin—help fat with the lean in 
one piece, and give a little additional fat 
which you will find below C; the solid fat 
is at A, and must be cut in slices hori- 
zontally. The round of beef is carved in 
the same manner. 


THE SIRLOIN OF BEEF. — The 
under part shouid be first carved, as 
indicated in the engraving across the 
bone. In carving the upper part the 
same directions should be followed as 
for the ribs, carving cither side, or in 
the centre, from A to B, and helping 
the fat from D. 

FILLET OF VEAL.—Cut a slice off 
the whole of the upper part in the 
} same way as from a round of beef, 
this being, if well roasted, of a nice 
brown, should be helped in small 
pieces with the slices you cut for each 
person. The stuffing is skewered in 


the flap, and where the bone comes out there is 
some placed; help this with the meat, with a 
picce of the fat. 

NECK OF VEAL.—Were you to attempt to 
carve each chop, and serve it, would not 
only place a gigantic piece upon the plate of the 
person you intended to help, but you would 
waste much time, and should the vertebrze 
9 not have been jointed by the -butcher, you 
=. would find yourself in the position of the un- 
graceful carver, being compelled to exercise a 
degree of strength which should: never be suf 
fered to appear; very possibly, too, splashing 
gravy in a menner not con by the 
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rson unfortunately near enough to 
receive it. Cut diagonally from B to A, 
and help in slices of moderate thick- 
ness ; you can cut from Cc toDin order ( 
to separate the small bones, divide and AY} 
serve them, having first inquired if ¢\ 
they are liked. 

LOIN OF VEAL.—This joint is sent 
to table served as a sirloin of beef. 
Having turned it over, cut out the 
kidney and the fat, return it to its Neck of Veal 
proper position, and carve it, as in the : 
neck of veal, from B to A; help 
with it a slice of kidney and fat. 
The kidney is usually placed upon a 
dry toast when removed from the 
joint. 

SHOULDER OF VEAL is sent to 
table with the underpart placed up- 
permost. Helpit as a shoulder of 
mutton, beginning at the knuckle 
end. 

THE BREAST OF VEAL.—Sepa- 
rate the ribs from the brisket, cutting 
from A to B; these small bones are 
the sweetest, and are mostly preferred ; 
you will cut them as at D D D, and serve. 

he long ribs are divided as at CCC; 
and having ascertained the preference of 
the person, help accordingly ; at good 
tables the scrag is not served, but is 
found, when properly cooked, a very 
good stew. == 

CALF's HEAD.—There is much more ==\"§ 
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meat to be obtained from a calf’s head 
by carving it one way than another. 
Carve from A to B, cutting quite down 
to the bone. At the fleshy part of the 
neck end you will find the throat sweet-| palate, which is under the head, is by some 
bread, of which you can help a slice with} thought a dainty, and should be proffered 
the other part; you will remove the eye | when carving. 

with the point of the knife and divide it in| A SHOULDER oF MuTToN,—This js a 
halves, helping those to it who profess a/| joint upon which a great diversity of opinion 
preference for it; there are some gela-j exists, many professing a species of horror 
tinous pieces around it which are palatable. | at its insipidity ; others finding much deli- 
Remove the jawbone, and then you will| cacy of flavour in certain parts. In good 
meet with some fine-flavoured lean; the! mutton there is no doubt but that, if pros 


Half of Calf’s Head. 
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“ly managed, it isan excellent joint, and | Some of the most delicate parts, however, 


if Judi¢iéusiy carved, will give satisfaction to 
all whe partake of it. It should be served 
atid eaten very hot. It is sent to table 
lyitig en the dish as shown in the annexed 
effgtaving. Commence carving from A to 
B, taking out moderately thin slices in the 
shape of a wedge; some nice pieces may 
then be helped from the blade-bone, from 
C to B, cutting on both sides of the bone. 


lie on the under part of the shoulder ; take off 
thin pieces horizontally from Btoc, and from 
A; some tender slices are to be met with at 
D, but they must be cut through as indicated. 

The shoulder of mutton is essentially a 
joint of tit-bits, and therefore, when carving 
it, the tastes of those at table should be 
consulted. Itis a very insipid joint when 
cold, and should therefore be hashed if sent 


Cut the fat from D, carving it in thin slices. | to table a second time. 






“_ By. TIO TG , 





Saddle of Matton. 


carve slices the whole length. A neat way is to run the knife along the chine bone, and under 
the meat along the ribs ; it may then be cut in sliccs as shown in the engraving of the 


saddle of mutton. 


LEG OF Murron,—The under or 
thickest part of the leg should be placed 
uppermost, and carved in slices mode- 
rately thin, from B to C. Many persons 
have a taste for the knuckle, and this ques- 
tion should be asked, and, if preferred, it 
_ should be sent to the guest. When cold, 
the back of the leg should be placed up- 
permost, and thus carved. If the cramp 
bone is requested, (some persons regard 
it asa dainty) insert your knife at Dp, pass- 
ing it round to E, and you will remove it. 

SADDLE OF MuTTON. — The 
tail ena is divided in the engraving, 
and the kidneys skewered under 
each division ; this is a matter of 
taste, and is not always done. 
Carve from A to B in thin slices, 
help fat fiom c to D. You ma 
help from the vertebrae «cn bot 
sides of the loin, and then carve 
crosswise as marked in the engrav- 
ing, which gives you both fat and 
Jean ; help a slice of kidney to those 
who desire it. 

‘THE Lorn OF Murron, if small, 
should be carved in chops, begin- 
ning with the outer chop ; if large, 


By this process fat and lean are served together; your knife 


should be very sharp, and it should be done cleverly. 
NECK oF MuTTron, if the serag and chine | rated from the ribs of the neck, and when 
bone are removed, is carved in the direction | roasted the banes sent with the meat. 


“of the bones. 


HAUNCH OF MuTTON is carved as haunch 


THE SCRAG OF MUTTON should be sepa- | of venison. 
FORE QUARTER OF LAMB,—Place your fork near the knuekle, and cut from A to C, to 


Fore Quarter of Lamb. 





B, and on to D; pass your knife 
under, lifting with your fork at 
the same time. The juice of 

ad half a lemon or Seville orange 
which has been sprinkled with 
salt and pepper, is then squeezed 

_. under the shoulder, and a slice 
= of fresh butter placed there also, 
= the parts are re-united until the 
butter is melted, and the shoul- 
der is then placed upon a sepa- 
rate dish; separate the neck 
from the ribs, from & to D, and 


then help the breast, G, or the neck, F, according to the taste of your guest, 
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HAUNCH OF VENISON.—Have 
the dish placed before you so that 
the loin is nearest to you, and the 
knuckle farthest ; then cut from A 
to B, sufficiently near the knuckle 
to prevent the escape of any gravy ; 
then make your first cut from A to 
Cc, with a slanting cut, and then let 
each succeeding slice be sloping, so 
that all the gravy may be retained 
in the hollow thus formed ; the fat 
will be found at the left side, and 
must be served with the meat. 

Kip, if kept until the age at which lamhs | 
are killed, is served and carved in the same | 
manner ; if killed at a month or five wecks, 
it is roasted whole, and carved in the kitchen. 

Pork.—Thce leg when sent to table should 
be placed with the back uppermost and the 


' Ham is served as placed in the engraving, 


and should come to table ornamented. Carve 
from A to B, cutting thin slices slantingly, to 
give a wedge-like appearance. ‘Those who 
prefer the hock carve at b, in the same 
direction as from A to B, then carve from 
D to Cc, in thin slices, as indicated in the 
diagiam. 

BOILED TONGUE. — Carve across the 
tongue, but do not cut through; keep the 
slices rather thin, and help the fat and kernels 
from underneath. 

ROAST 


Pic. — The cook should send 


roast pig to table as displayed here, garmshed 
with head and ears; carve the joints in the 
direction shown by the lines in the diagram, 
then divide the ribs ; serve with plenty of sauce. 
Should one of the joints be too much, it may 
Bread sauce and stuffing should 
accompany it. An ear and the jaw are favourite 


be separated. 


parts with many people. 


HARE.—Cut slices from B to A of moderate 
When the hare is young you can, 
after removing the shoulders and legs, cut 


thickness. 


across the back, and divide it into 
several pieces, This is not practicable 
with a full grown hare, unless it is 
boned. The shoulders and legs are 
easily removed by placing the knife 
between them, and turning them 
back ; the joint will disclose itself, 
and can then be separated. The 
head should not be removed until the 
last; divide it from the neck, remove 
the lower jaw, then cut through the 
division which appears from the nose to the 
top of the skull, and layit open. The stuff- 
ing should be given with whatever portion 
may be helped. , 

ROAST Rapaits are carved in the same 


’ 
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Haunch of Venison, 


crackling be removed ; if sufficiently roasted 
this may be done with ease, The meat should 
be cut in thin slices across the leg, the 
crackling being served with it or not, ac- 
cording to taste. The loins are cut into the 
pieces scored by the butcher, 
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Hare, 
BOILED RApBIT,—Remove the legs and 
shoulders, they very easily separate. Divide 


the back into two parts, and by holding the 
fork firmly in the back, and passing the 
knife underneath, near the middle, and bend- 
ing it back, this is accamplished readily, 
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—_ = The most tender part is on the loins; the 
on le meat there is of a very delicate flavour. 
ial y es Liver should be helped with it. 
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POULTRY.—Poultry requires skilful carv- 
ing. The requisites are grace of manner, 
ease in the performance, a perfect know- 
ledge of the position of the joints, and the 
most complete mode of dissecting, so as to 
obtain the largest quantity of meat. In no 
case is this ability more demanded than in 
carving a roast turkey. Unless thisis done 
well, there is not only much waste, but the appearance 
of the turkey is spoiled. You will commence by carving 
slices from each side of the breast, in the same direction 
» as the lines marked in the engraving, cutting from A 
toB. Then remove the legs, dividing the thighs from 
S: the drumsticks, and here an instrument termed a dis. 

jointer will be found serviceable, for unless the turkey 
be very young, and the union of the joints veryaccurately 
taken, carving becomes difficult. ‘The disjointer effects 

Roast Turkey. the separation at once, and it possesses also the advan- 

tage of enabling the carver to divide a thigh into two, 

thus permitting a Jess bulky portion to be served. The pinions and that portion of 
the body removed with it are always a delicacy, and care should be taken to carve them 
nicely, ‘The joint of the pinion will be found at B. The stuffing, if it be of truffles, you 
will obtain by making an opening at c. Ordinary forcemeat is found in helping the breast. 

BOILED TURKEY is trussed in a different fashion to 
the roast, but the direction given for carving the former 
applies to the latter. The legs in the boiled turkey 
being drawn into the body may cause some little diffi- 
culty at first in their separation, but a little practice will 
~= soon surmount it, 
== ROAST FowL.—This operation is a nice and skilful 
one to perform; it requires both observation and 
Boiled Turkcy. practice. Insert the knife between the legs and the 
side, press back the leg with the blade of the knife, 
and the joint will come apart if judiciously managed, 
it will require but a nick where the joints unite. Re- 
move the wing from D to B, cut through and lay it back 
as with the leg, separating the joint with the edge of the 
knife, remove the merrythought and neck bones next ; 
this you will accomplish by inserting the knife and 
forcing it under the bones; raise it and it will readily 
* separate from the breast. You will divide the breast 
from the body by cutting through the small ribs down 
Roast Fowl. to the vent, turn the back uppermost, now put the knife 

into about the centre between the neck and rump, raise 
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Boiled Fowl 
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the lower part firmly yet gently, it willeasily | take off the side bones, and the fowl is 
sgeparme, turn the neck or rump from you, | carved. 

3 In separating the thigh from : 
the drum-stick, you must insert 
the knife exactly at the joint, as 
™ we have indicated in the engrav- 

me ing; this, however, will be found 
was to require practice, for the joint 
ge must be accurately hit, or else 
=== much difficulty will be experi- 
enced in getting the parts asun- 
Roast Goose. der. There is no difference in 
carving roast and boiled fowls, —@ GK 
if full grown ; but in a very young fowl when roasted, the breast 2=3uj) 
is served whole. The wings and breast are preferred, but the leg : 
of a young fowl is an excellent part. Capons when very fine and Ph 
roasted should have slices carved from the breast, like a turkey. easant, 

GEESE.— Follow with your knife the lines marked in the engraving, A to B, and cut 
slices ; then remove the wing, and if the party be large, the legs must also be removed, 
and here the désjointer will again prove scrviceable. The stuffing will be obtained by 
making an insertion at the apron, C. 

PHEASANT.—Clear the leg by inserting the edge of the knife 
between it and the body, then take off the wings, B to A, but do 
not remove much of the breast with them, you are thus enabled to 
obtain some nice slices; the pheasant is then carved as a fowl. 
The breast is first in estimation, then the wings, and after these the 
merrythought ; lovers of game prefer a leg. 

PARTRIDGE.—Separate the legs, and then divide the bird into 
three parts, leaving each leg and wing together. The breast is 
then divided from the back, and helped whole, the latter being 
helped with any of the other parts. When the party consists of 
gentlemen only, the bird is divided in halves 
by cutting lengthwise right through from the 
centre. 

QUAILS, LANDRAIL, WHEATEARS, IARKS, 
and all small biids are served whole. 

WILD DUCKS AND WIDGEON.—The breast 
of these fowls being the best portion, is carved 
me in slices, which are removed, and a glass of old 
port wine is poured in; the half of a Jemon 
seasoned with Cayenne and salt should then he 
squeezed in, the slices relaid in their places, and 
then served, the joints being removed the same as in other fowls. 

PIGEON.—Like woodcock, these birds are cut in halves, through the breast and back, 
and the half is sent to the person helped. 


FISH. 


Fish should never be touched with a steel knife. Fish slices, or a silver fish knife and 
fork, are used for carving it. It requires more a 
care than knowledge to help fish—the principal 
thing is to avoid breaking the flakes. In carving 
a piece of salmon as here engraved, cut thin 
slices, as from A to B, and help with it pieces of 
the belly in the direction marked from C toD; the 
best flavoured is the upper or thick part. 
Tursot.—Cut flat nee . ea an ea a Sa as 
aving without moving the bone ; the fin, whic. " 
a esteemed a delicacy, is always served with if. mate Cut of Salmon. Dales 
All flat-fish, such as plaice, brill, Johndory, &c., are carved in the same manner; soles 
are cut either into halves, or, if very large, are divided into three, cutting them across right. 
through, Filounders are served whole, > - ae ss er nee 
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iecipes gor Koast Coffee. 





Cop's HEAD AND SHOULDERS.—Carry the knife from A to B, and then along the line 
to C, help slices accompanied by some of the sound, which is to be found lining the back, 





Turbot. 





Cod's Head. 


and which you may obtain by passing the knife under the backbone at C; send also a 


piece of liver, 


———" 
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A Dish of Mackerel. 
and each slice gently drawn downwards; by this means fewer bones will be given. 

Remember that constant practice is re- | easy and even pleasant to you tu carve ; and 
quired to make a good carver. With it and | will greatly add to the comfort and nicety of 
&@ little care and observation, it will become | the home dinner-table. 


MACKEREL.—Mackerel should always be sent to table head to tail, 
a ea ee from the bone by cutting down 
the back lengthwise ; the upper 
part is the best. All small fish, 
\ such as pilchards, 
# smelts, &c., are served whole. 
— WIITINGS when fried have 
the tail curled as in the ungra- 
ving. 
PIKE are served in many 
ways. 
and belly should be slit up, 


Divide the meat 


herrings, 





They are helped whole. 


When baked, the back Fried Whiting.’ 





BREAKFAST RECIPES. 


To Roast Coffee. 


Irish mop roaster. To every three pounds 
of coffee you put in the roaster add a piece 
of good fresh butter, a little larger than a 
marbie, and two tea-spoonfuls of powdered 
sugar; then roast the berries. This little 
addition develops the aroma of the berry. 
Many people prefer having chicory added 
to their coffee—the proportion is about a 
ve pf a pound of chicory to a pound of 
coffee. “ : 


Excellent Coffee for Three Breakfast Cups. 


2. Four tablespoonfuls of roasted coffee 
eberries ; three teacupfuls of boiling water. 

‘Take four tablespoonfuls of roasted coffee 
berries and put them in the oven till well 
warmed ag then grind them. fut 
the coffee in the pot, which. should have a 





piece of tin over the middle strainer to pre- 
1. Have either a Patent Roaster, or the | 


vent the coffee from filling up the holes ; pour 
in three teacupfuls of boiling water. The 
breakfast-cup should be filled up with boil- 


ing milk, 


Soyer’s Mode. 


3. Soyer's mode of making coffee was to 
warm the powder over the fire first, then to 
pour the boiling water over it; cover it 
closely for five minutes, strain it and boil it 
up again for use. This isa good way, but 
the easier plan is to make it in the percola- 
tor; first warming the powder in a covered 
cup before it is put into the coffee-pot to be 
made. 

French coffee is made by adding a pint.of 
made coffee to a pint of boiling milk, and 
warming both together, but not letting therm 
boil too long. 


Recipes for Chocolate.— Bread. 





Chocolate. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


4 One cake of chocolate; one pint of 
water. 

Cut a cake of chocolate in very small 
pieces ; boil a pint of water. When itis at 
builing point, add the chocolate ; mill it off 
the fire until quite melted. Then place it 
on a gentle fire till it boils, Pour it intoa 
basin, and it will keep for eight or ten days, 
or more, When it is required, put a spoou- 
ful or two into fresh milk, boil it with sugar, 
and mix it well, Mill it to a fine froth and 
serve, 


Cocoa Nibs. (Dr. Todd.) 
Time, five hours. 


s. A quarter of a pound of cocoa nibs; 
three quarts of water. 

A quarter of a pound of cocoa nibs to 
three quarts of water, to be boiled down to 
two quarts and a half. The nibs to be 
Strained after five hours’ boiling. If they 
are allowed to remain in the cocoa, it be- 
comes bitter and unpalatable. 


Cocoa—Paste or Powder, 
Time, two or three minutes. 


6, One and a half teaspoonful of cocoa ; 
one cup of boiling milk ; a very little sugar. 

Put the cocoa in a breakfast-cup, add by 
degrees a little boiling milk, mix it slowly to 
a paste, then fill the cup with milk and add 
the sugar ; or 

One and a half teaspoonful of cocoa; 
three quarters of acupful of boiling water ; 
sugar to taste ; quarter of a cupful of milk, 


Bread and Milk. 
Time, eight minutes, 


7. Two or three ounces of bread ; half a 
pint of milk. 

Cut the bread into small dice ; put them 
into a breakfast cup or basin ; boil the milk ; 
and when boiling, pour it over the bread. 
Cover the cup over for about five minutes, 
Add the sugar to taste, 


Oatmeal Porridge. 
Time, half an hour. 


8 Two ounces of oatmeal; one pint of 
water ; half a pint of cold milk. 

Put a pint of warm water into a stewpan 
over the fire and as it boils dredge in the 
oatmeal with your left hand, and stir with 
the right. When it is made, turn it intoa 
soup-plate, adding a little salt or a little 
sugar, according to taste. Send it to table 
with a jug of hot milk, which should be 
added to it by degrees for eating. 
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To Toast Muffins, 


_ 9. Pull open the sides of the muffin exactly 
In the centre, about half an inch in; put the 
toasting-fork in it and toast it carefully. 
When it is done, and it should only be 
lightly toasted, pull it apart, lay a little 
butter on each side, and close the muffin. 
Put it on a hot plate and cut it in four, If 
more than, one are required, lay them on 
the first done, but do not send in a great 
pile of muffins, as they are better served 404, 
A hot-water plate with a cover,—a regular 
muffin plate,—should be used, and /we at 
the most only be sent in at a time. 


Crumpets. 

10. Do not open crumpets; toast them 
carefully and very quickly ; butter them on 
both sides, and serve them separately on a 
hot-water plate, if you have one; if not, 
send them in hot and hot, as they are not 
nice lukewarm. Never put one crumpet on 
the top of the other, as the under one would 
become heavy. 


Bread. 


Everybody is, I believe, of opinion that 
home-made bread is cheaper, sweeter, and 
more wholesome than that bought at the 
baker's, waless it is badly made. Heavy, 
close, bitter bread is only too well known in 
many households where it is home-made ; 
this is not economical, as it cannot nourish 
the eaters as good bread does, and it is, 
generally speaking, wasted. Let us see if 
it is not possible to teach how to make bread 
of all kinds, which shall be good, light, 
Sweet, and appetizing. The oven plays an 
important part in this manufacture, 

A brick oven heated with wood is the 
right one for economy. It is possible to 
bake bread in the iron oven attached toa 
range, but the author, from personal experi- 
ence, can assure her readers that home- 
made bread thus baked is more expensive 
than bakers’, on account of the quantity of 
fuel it takes to heat the oven tor bread- 
baking, and the necessity of making it up in 
small loaves, which are net economical. - 

The brick oven is heated by faggot wood + 
after it is cleared out, the door should bé 
shut very closely for half an hour before you 
put in your loaves, ‘The oven will then be 
thoroughly heated, and the heat will last for 
some time. 

A brick oven for baking bread should be: 
as hot as you can bear to hold your hand in 
(without touching the bricks of course) whilst 
counting twenty’; this is an established rule 
in most farmhouses, , 

Bread is longer baking in an iron oven 
than in a brick qne. Next to the oven ip 


» 
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but as many persons prefer their own, and 
it is always well for the house to be inde- 
pendent of external helps in this matter, we 
give receipts for making yeast, for the good- 
ness of which we can answer. 

Fiour should be purchased of a miller ; 
it will be less likely to be adulterated than 
if it ed through a second hand. The 
best flour is generally used in gentlemen’s 
kitchens; nevertheless, we know several 
county families (and one nobleman’s family) 
famous for excellent household bread, in 
which the “ best seconds ’’ are always used. 

‘There is no doubt that more nutrition is 
contained in brown bread than in white, and 
that the whzter the bread the less is the 
nourishment derived from it. Brown bread 
is excellent for weak digestions, and for 
many other reasons should be eaten alter- 
nately with white bread in all families ; 
moreover, it is less adulterated than the 
very white bread when purchased from the 
baker's. 

The flour of “hard wheat,” as it is called, 
is the most nutritious ; it is not so white as 
that procured from soft wheat, but has more 
gluten in it. 

Flour when kept in store should be placed 
in a warm dry room, as, if at all damp, it 
will make the bread or cakes for which it is 
used heavy. It is safest to put the quantity 
of flour you are about to make into bread 
before the fire in a large dish or pan for an 
hour or two, in order to have it warm and 
dry for use. 

Great cleanliness is required for making 
bread—-a clean trough or brown earthen- 
‘ware pan ; very clean hands and arms, and 
nice fresh yeast. The fresher the yeast, the: 
less you will require of it. 

Never leave the dough half made, nor 
allow it to get cold before it is finished ; if 
you do, it will be heavy. Too small a 
coo of yeast will make the dough 

vy. 


If the sponge’ or the dough be permitted 
to overwork itself it will become sour in 
warm weather. Do not put it foo near the 
fire, but keep it warm at a gentle and equal 


—— of heat. 

d baked in tins will be lighter than 
when made into ordinary loaves, and is best 
for toast or sandwiches. 

Too little water will spoil the bread ; too 
much will make it too slack. If by accident 
the latter fault is perceptible, make the 
bread up in tins, and it will not much 
matter. 


The proportions given in the numerous 
recipes ‘contained fa this book, may of 





Recipes for Yeast and Bread. 


EE, SET, 


portance comes the yeast. We have used, | course be modified according to the quam 
and like, both German and patent yeast, | tity of bread required. . 


How to make your own Yeast, 


Time to boil, half an hour; to make, four 
days, 

rr. Two ounces of the best hops ; four 
quarts of water ; one pound of flour; three 
pounds of good potatoes, 

Monday morning boil two ounces of the 
best hops in four quarts of water for half an 
hour ; strain it, and let the liquor cool down 
to new milk warmth; then put in a smal! 
handful of salt and half a pound of brown 
sugar; beat up one pound of the best 
flour with some of the liquor, and then mix 
all well together. On Wednesday add 
three pounds of potatoes, boiled and then 
mashed, to stand till Thursday ; then strain 
it, and put it into seltzer-water bottles, and 
it is ready for use. 

N.B.—It must be stirred frequently while 
it is making, and kept near the fire. Before 
using, shake the bottle well up. It will 
keep in a cool pl..ce for two months, and is 
best at the latter part of the time. The 
beauty of this yeast is, that it ferments 
spontaneously, not requiring the aid of 
other yeast; and, if care be taken, it will 
ferment well in the earthen bowl in which it 
is made. 

To make Bread. 


Time, one hour to bake loaves of two 
pounds weight each. 


12. Seven pounds of flour ; two quarts of 
warm water ; a large tablespoonful of salt ; 
half a gill of yeast. 

Put the flour into a deep pan, heap it 
round the sides, leaving a hollow in the 
centre ; put into it a quart of warm water, a 
large spoonful of salt, and half a gill of 
yeast ; have ready three pints more of warm 
water, and with as much of it as may be 
necessary, make the whole into a rather soft 
dough, kneading it well with both hands. 
When it is smooth and shining, strew a 
little flour on it; lay a thickly folded cloth 
over it, and set it in a warm place by the 
fire for four or five hours; then knead it 
again for a quarter of an hour; cover it 
over, and set it to rise again; divide it into 
two or four loaves, and bake in a quick 
oven. It will take one hour to bake it if 
divided into loaves weighing two pounds 
each, and two hours if the loaves weigh four 
pounds each. This bread need only rise 
once, and if made of the best superfine flour 
will be beautifully white and lig t. 

In cold cheaper alowed be mixed ia 
a@ warm room, and not te bepame 
cold while rising. = — oe 


or 
ra 


Zo Make Bread, 








If there is any difficulty as to its rising, 
get the bow! or pan over boiling water. 

It is best to mix the bread at night, and 
cover it close, in a warm room should the 
weather be cold, till the morning. 

Of course, if the family be large, the 
quantities may be increased or doubled in 
proportion, 


Amorican Mode. 


Time to bake, one hour to a loaf of two 
pounds weight. 


13. Two quarterns of flour; four table- 
spoonfuls of fresh yeast ; one tablespoonful 
of salt ; one pint of water. 

Mix four tablespoonfuls of good fresh 
yeast with a pint of lukewarm water ; stir 
the salt well into the flour; make a hole 
with your hand in the centre, and pour the 

east into it, and stir it thoroughly until you 

be made it into a rather thin batter; 
dredge some flour over it; cover the pan 
with a thick cloth, and set it near the fire 
for an hour; then add a quart of water just 
warm, and knead the whole well together 
“until it passes clean through your hand ; 
then let it stand, not too near the fire, for 
another hour; divide it into loaves, and 
bake it. 


German Yeast Bread, ; 
Time, one and a half to two hours. 


14. Two quarterns of flour; one table- 
spoonful of salt; two ounces of dried Ger- 
man yeast; a cupful of water ; a pint anda 
‘half of warm water. 

Dissolve the yeast in a small cupful of 
cold water, and then add it to a pint anda 
half of warm water. Put the flour well 
mixed with the salt into a deep bread pan; 
make a hole in the middle of the flour, and 
pour in the water and yeast; knead it up 
quickly, and let it stand near the fire 
covered over with a thick cloth for one 
hour ; then divide it into loaves, and bake 
them according to their size. You may 
make up a much larger quantity of flour, 
and bake the loaves two or three at a time, 
if care is taken not to keep the dough too 
warm, . 


Potato Bread, 
Time, to bake, one and a half to two hours. 


15. Two and a half pounds of mealy 
potatoes; seven pounds of flour; a quarter 
of a pint of yeast ; two ounces of salt. 

Boil two pounds and a half of nice mealy 
potatoes till floury; rub and mash them 
smooth; then mix them with sufficient cold 
water to let them pass through a coarse 
sieve, and any lump that remains must be 
again mashed and pressed through. Mix 
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this paste with the yeast, and then add it te 
the r. Set it to rise, well knead it, and 
make it into a stiff tough dough. 


To make Brown Bread. 


Time, one or two hours, according to 
weight. 

16. Three parts of second flour; the 
fourth part of rye; a little milk; and the 
right proportion of water. 

Take three parts of second flour, and the 
fourth of rye, lay it one night in a cool place, 
and the next morning work it up with a 
little milk added to the water. Set it ata 
proper distance from the fire to rise, and 
then make into loaves and bake. 





Rice Bread, 
Time, one and a half to two hours. 


17. Half a pound of rice; three pints of 
water; six pounds of flour. 

Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of 
water till the whole is quite thick; with this, 
and yeast, and six pounds of flour make the 
dough. This will make as much as eight 
pounds of flour without the rice. 


American Recipe for Light Breakfast 
Bread. 
Time, to bake, half an hour. 


18, One quart of milk (it may be skim- 
med) ; three-quarters of a pint of flour; one 
teacupful of hop-yeast; half a tablespoonful 
of salt ; a small piece of butter. 

Heat one-third of the quart of milk and 
scald it with half a pint of flour. If you use 
skimmed milk, add a small piece of batter, 

When the batter thus made is cool, add 
the remainder of the milk, a teacupful of 
hop-yeast, half a tablespoonful of salt, with 
flour enough to make it quite stiff. Knead 
it on a paste-board till it is very fine and 
smooth. Leave it to rise all night. 

This will make two small loaves and half 
a dozen biscuits. 


French Rolls. 
Time, half an hour. 


19. One pound of flour; one egg; one 
ounce of butter; one spoonful of yeast ; a 
little salt, and some milk. 

Well beat the butter into the flour, add- 
ing a little salt; beat an egg, and stir it inte 
the flour with the yeast, and a sufficient 
ae milk to make the dough rather 
stiff. t it well without kneading it ; set 
it to rise, and bake it on tins. This quantity 
will make about six rolls, and when done 
rasp them before serving. Rolls (or any 
sort of bread) may be made new by dipping 
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Muffins and Crumpets. 





into water, and putting them into the oven 
to warm for a short time. 


Tea Cakes or Loaves. 
Lime, half or three-quarters of an hour. 
20. One egg; two ounces of butter ; half 
& pound of flour; two or three knobs of 
sugar. 
ub the butter into the flour, add the 
gugar pounded, and mix it with one beaten 


ad will make two small loaves for tea or 
breakfast. 


Water Cakes. 


at.—Take one pound of fine flour and a 
piece of butter the size of a nut, rub it well 
into the flour, mix it with cold water, and 
one pinch of salt. Roll it out very thin, 
cut it into cakes, and bake them in a quick 
oven. 


é 


American Muffins, 
Time, till the outside blisters. ' 


22. One pint of warm milk; half a tea- 
spoonful of melted butter; half a gill of 
yeast ; a teaspoonful of salt; a bit of sale- 
ratus the size of a pea; and sufficient flour 
to make a thick batter ; two eggs. 

Mix with a pint of warm milk two well- 
beaten eggs, the melted butter, salt, and 
the saleratus dissolved in a little bot water ; 
ther stir into it sufficient wheat flour to 
make a thick batter; set it in a warm place 
to rise, for three hours in warm weather, or 
longer in the winter; put a gridle over the 
fire; when it is hot, rub it over with some 
butter, grease the inside of the rings, set 
them on it and half fill them with the batter, 
ct they may be done without rings. When 
one side is done turn the other; bake them 
a light colour. When they are done, dreak 
them open, put a bit of butter into each, 
and set them before the fire until served. 
They must never be cut. If cold they must 
be picked open, toasted on each side lightly, 
and butter put into them, 


Crumpets, 


Time, five minutes after the top has 
blistered. 


23. One and a half ounce of German 
yeast, or half a gill of common yeast; a 
quart of warm milk; a cupful of melted 
butter; a little salt. 

Make the milk warm, and stir it into the 
yeast with a little salt. Add o sufficient 
quantity of flour to make it into a batter. 
Set it to rise for half an hour; then adda 
cupful of melted butter. Stir it well in, and 
pour it into iron i previously placed on 
g hot plate, and bake them very lightly on 


| both sides. When required, toast them om 
each side, taking care they do not burn; 
butter them nicely, cut them across, and 
put them upon a hot plate; serving then 
quickly, hot and hot. 


Devilled Biscuits. 


24. Get some very thin plain biscuits, 
pour over them a little clarified butter, and 
let them stand for a short time; then dredge 
over them on each side a little pepper, salt, 
and Cayenne; press it lightly over with a 
knife, and toast them on a gridiron over a 
clear fire. 

A thin layer of sardines, salmon, or an- 
chovies may be placed on the biscuits, and 
browned with a salamander, or in the oven, 
and will make a delicious relish ; but they 
are extremely nice without, served plain. 

Fadge—Irish Receipt. 
Time, one hour. 

2s. Half a pint of new milk ; three ounces 
of butter ; one pound of wheaten meal flour ; 
a little salt. 

Take half a pint of new milk, put three 
ounces of butter into it, and melt it on the 
fire in the milk, shaking it continually one 
way, in order that it may not burn. Put 
one pound of wheaten flour into a bowl] and 
a little salt. Make a hole in the middle of 
the flour and pour the milk into it, stirring 
it well as you do so. Put it on the paste- 
board, flour a roller, and roll it out to about 
three quarters of an inch thick. Cut it out 
into cakes, and lay them on a gridle, turning 
them often to prevent them from burning. 


Sir Tatton Sykes’ Water Cakes. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 
26. One pound of flour ; a piece of butter 
the size of a nut ; a quarter of a pint of cold 
water ; one pinch of salt. 


To Boil Eggs for Breakfast. 


Time, three minutes, or very soft, two 

minutes and a half. 

27. Fill a pint saucepan with water, set it 
over the fire and let it boil. Then, as it 
boils, put in with a spoon two or three fresh 
eggs. Take care not to crack the shells, or 
to boil them too fast. Serve them in egg- 
cups on a stand. 

.B.—Do not usea fresh egg till it has 
been laid ten hours. Thealbumen, or white, 
will not be set before that time has elapsed. 


Poached Eggs. 
Time, two minutes. 
28. One pint of water ; one tablespoonful 
of vinegar; one saltspoonful of salt: as 
many eggs as required. ; 





Put the vinegar and salt into the water, 
bet it boil, then break the eggs carefully into 
it, let them boil gently three minutes. Take 
them out with a slice, let them drain, and 
put them ona slice or round of thin buttered 
toast. If the yolk separates from the white, 
the egg is not fresh. ‘The egg may also be 
done in a regular egg-poacher. 


Eggs and Bacon. 
Time, three to four minutes, ° 


ag. Six eggs; a quarter of a pound of 
dripping or butter; some slices of ham or 
bacon. 

Break five or six fresh eggs into cups, and 
slip them into a delicately clean frying-pan 
of boiling dripping o: butter, When the 
whites are set, take them up with a slice, 
trim off the rough edges, and drain them 
from the grease. Then place them in the 
centre of the dish, and the slices of fried 
bacon round the edge, or the eggs may be 
served on the bacon, whichever you prefer. 


Baked Eggs. 
Time, five minutes. 


go. A piece of butter ; five eggs; pepper 
and salt. 

Well butter a dish, and break five eggs 
very carefully onit ; put on the top of each 
a little pepper and salt and a bit of butter, 
and put them into a slow oven until well set. 
Serve them up hot, 


Devilled Eggs. 
Time to boil, from ten to twelve minutes, 


31. Four eggs ; halfa teaspoonful of salt ; 
one full teaspoonful of anchovy sauce ; a little 
Cayenne. 

Boil four eggs ; lay them in fresh water 
until they are cold. Cut them in halves; 
flatten the ends a little to make them stand 
upright. Take out the yolks and mix them 
with the anchovy, Cayenne, and salt. Re- 
place the mixture in the eggs, and place 
them in a round dish, with small salad 
round ; either mustard and cress, or lettuces 
chopped very fine. 


“ Eggs a la Bonne Femme. 
Time, ten minutes, 


32. Three eggs; two or'three slices of 
beetroot ; a slice or two of cold chicken, or 
any cold meat; three heads of coss lett ice. 

Boil three fresh eggs for ten minutes, roll 
them to break their shells on the table ; shell 
them, cut them in halves, and just cut off 
the point of the white so that they may 
stand well. Take out the yolks and fill the 
white cup, thas; two with beetroot (already 


Eggs and Bacon— Ham Toast. 
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boiled) cut into tiny dice; two with cold 
chicken or meat cut into dice ; two with tiny 
dice of the yolks, piled up in them. Cut up 
Some coss lettuce very nicely ; lay it on the 
dish, and place the eggs on it. 





Brawn. 


Oxford brawn is considered the best to 
purchase. The following recipes, especially 
the first, will be found excellent for family 
use. 


Brawn. 
Time, three nights; six hours to boil, three 
hours to get cold. 


33. Pickled porker’s head ; two tongues ; 
two fect, and two extra ears ; four fried sau- 
sages; some slices of boiled ox tongue ; 
dried sage, pepper and salt, one teaspoonful 
of each for seasoning ; three tablespoonfuls 
of salt to cover the head. 

Cut the porker’s head in half, and soak 
one night ; cover it with salt for one night, 
boil slowly six hours. Let it get cold. Take 
out the bones. Boil the two tongues, feet, 
and ears one hour and a half; remove the 
bones and gristle. Cut all the meat into 
small pieces ; season with sage, pepper, and 
salt, well mixed. Cut the sausages into 
slices. Place slices of ox tongue, which 
should be of a nice red colour, in a pattern 
round the mould or tin; put in the meat, 
and press it firmly down with a weight on 
the top. Let it stand one night. 

The tongues may be put in whole, if pre- 
ferred, about the middle of the mould. 


Plovers’ Eggs. 
Time, two minutes.’ 


‘34, Plovers’ eggs must be boiled hard and 
served either hot or cold. For breakfast, 
line a little basket with moss and lay them 
in it. If you have no basket, serve them 
on a folded tablenapkin, or shell them and 
pour Béchamel sauce over them. 

You may manufacture a satisfactory bas- 
ket for plovers’ eggs, by lining one of the 
round baskets in which strawberries are sold . 
vath moss, both outside and inside, and 
bending a twig or wire over it for a handle. 

This basket of eggs is a great ornament 
to a breakfast table. 


Ham Toast. 


Time, two minutes. 


Slices of toasted bread; two eggs; 


> butter; some cold ham or 


one ounce of 


tongue, grated. 
Cat came thin slices from a stale loaf, toast 


them as for breakfast, and then cut them 
into square pieces. Put the yolks and whites 
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of two beaten eggs into a stewpan with an 
ounce of butter; stir them two minutes over 
the fire ; spread them over the toast, and lay 
over them a sufficient quantity of cold ham 
or tongue, grated or minced, to cover the 
eggs ; serve it up very hot. 


Plain Grated Ham and Toast. 
Time, about four minutes, 


36. Five ounces of grated ham ; five square 
pieces of toast. 

Toast and nicely butter two or three slices 
of bread, cut them in five squares. Heap 
in a little pile on each of them, one ounce of 
finely grated ham. 


Birds’ Nests. 


Time, fifteen minutes, ten minutes to boil 
eggs. 

97. Four eggs ; half a pint of rich brown 
gravy ; a quarter of a pound of forcemeat— 
for which you will require about one ounce 
of beef suet, sneeped very fine » one ounce 
of bread crumbs ; half an ounce of chopped 
parsley ; powdered thyme and marjoram ; a 
ittle grated rind of a lemon and half its 
juice ; one egg to bind it. 

Make your forcemeat by chopping up the 
beef suet very fine ; grating the bread, chop- 
ping the parsley, and mixing the whole; 
grate in a little lemon peel, season it with 
pepper and salt, (Soyer was wont to say 
that seasoning could not be sufficiently accu- 
rate unless it was sprinkled in by the cook's 
fingers.) Beat the yolk of an egg and bind 
the forcemeat with it; let four eggs boil for 
ten minutes. Warm half a pint of rich 
brown gravy. When the eggs are boiled 
hard take them from their shells, and brush 
them over thickly with the forcemeat. Put 
a little butter in a stew-pan; fry them a light 
brown, dish them up, cut them in halves 

a cut off also the top of the white that 
they may stand), and serve them hot with 
rich brown gravy poured over them. 


Huitres au Lit. 
Time, ten minutes, . 


98. Eight oysters; four thin slices of fat 
n ; a round of toasted bread. 

Take two oysters from their shells and roll 
them in a thin broad slice lof fat bacon; 
fasten them with a small silver skewer (or 
steel one), and toast the tiny roll before the 
fire ina Dutch oven, Make four of these 
rolls, roast them at the same time, and serve 

hot ona round of nicely toasted bread. 
o¢¢ engraving, 


Plain Grated Ham and Teast. 





Egg Toast. 
Time, five minutes. 


39. Four ounces of clarified butter ; four 
eggs well beaten ; one table-spoonful of an- 
chovy paste ; one round of toast. 

Put the pots of four eggs and the whites 
of two with four ounces of clarified butter ; 
beat them well together, then stir it over the 
fire in the same direction till mixed. Make 
a round of thin delicate toast, spread an- 
chovy paste over it, then put on the mixture 
with a fork. Cut the toast into pieces and 
serve very hot. 


Kegeree for Breakfast. 


Time, six minutes, fifteen after the rice ig 
boiled. 


40. One teaspoonful of rice; four hard 
boiled eggs; any white fish previously 
pellets a lump of /reshk butter, pepper and 
Salt 


Boil a cupful of rice very tender, boil four 
eggs very hard, and when cold chop them 
small; take the remains of any white fish 
that has been previously boiled, mince it 
fine, and mix all well together, and put the 
mixture into a stewpan with a lump of fresh 
butter; stew it till thoroughly hot, stirring 
it constantly to prevent its burning ; season 
it with pepper and salt, and serve it up very 
hot. Take care not to make it too moist. 
Cold salmon answers very well for this dish ; 
but haddock, turbot, soles, or pike are 
generally preferred. 


Omelet. 
Time, eleven minutes. 


4r. Four eggs; two dessertspoonfuls of 
mill ; two ounces of butter ; a sprig of par- 
sley, and a few chives. 

Beat four whole eggs with two dessert- 
spoonfuls of milk, a sprig of parsley, and 
chives, and a seasoning of pepper and salt. 
Put the butter into an omelet-pan, and set 
it over the fire for five or six minutes, beat 
ing the herbs and eggs all the time; then 
pour them into the pan, and let them stand 
for a few minutes over the fire, but taking 
care to separate the omelet gently from the 
bo tom of the pan, and shaking it to pre- 
vem its burning; fry it for about five 
minutes on one side, and serve it doubled 
over | 

Ham or Tongue Omelet. 
Time, four or six minutes. 


2. Five ounces of butter; six eggs; a 
little pepper and salt; three dessertspoon- 
fuls of grated ham or tongue. 

Grate a little ready dressed ham or tongue 
very fine, and fry it for two or three minutes 


1. Eggs a la bonne femme. 
2. Grated Ham and Toast. 
3. Huitres ou lit. 

4. Brawn. 





5 Biras Nests. 


6. Egg Toast. 
9. Plovers’ Eggs in a Basket. 


Anchovy and Shrimp Toast. 





fn a piece of buiter; put the yolks of six 
and the whites of three eggs into a plate, 
season with a little pepper and salt, and 
beat it well till very light and smooth ; stir 
in the grated ham or tongue. Put some 
butter into an omelet-pan, and when it just 
begins to bubble, whisk up the mixture, and 
pour it into the pan, stir it with a spoon one 
way until it thickens and becomes warm, 
and then fold the edges of the omelet over 
in an oval form, Brown it nicely, and serve 
as quickly as possible, as the lightness of an 
omelet is spoilt unless it is served imme- 
diately. It may be browned on the top with 
a salamander, 


Pigs’ Kidneys. 
Time, fifteen minutes, 


48. Pigs’ kidneys are prepared exactly as 
sheep's kidneys are; they are nearly divided, 
fastened flat open with a tiny skewer, and 
broiled over a clear fire. They are served 
quite plain, or with mattre d’hétel sauce, if 
preferred. 


Pigs’ Feet and Ears. 


Time, to boil, one hour and a half; to 
broil, ten minutes, 


44. Two onions; one teaspoonful of made 
mustard ; two ounces of butter; one tea- 
spoonful of flour. 

When you have cleaned and prepared the 
feet and ears, boil them ; then split the feet 
in halves, egg and bread-crumb them, and 
broil them. Cut the ears into fillets, put 
them into a stew-pan with two sliced onions, 
two ounces of butter, and a teaspoonful of 
flour. When they are browned, take them 
up, add a teaspoonful of made mustard to 
the purée, and lay them on a hot dish. Put 
the {cet on the top of them, and serve, 


Or Fried in Batter. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


45. One egg ; one tablespoonful of flour ; 
one and a half gill of milk; a pinch ofsalt; 
a little lard for the pan. 

Clean the feet and ears carefully; boil 
them gently, then take them up and lay 
them aside for the morning. Make a nice 
batter of an egg, a tablespoonful of flour, a 
gl and a of milk, and a pinch of salt. 

plit the feet in halves, and dip them and 
the ears into the batter. Fry them a nice 
brown, and serve on a table-napkin, 


Pigs’ Feet Soused. 
Time, one hour and a half, 


46. Two feet; one teaspoonful of sait ; 
three-quarters of a pint of vinegar ; a quarter 
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of a pint of the water in which they are. 
boiled ; six pepper corns; a little allspice ; 
four cloves; a little mace. 

Scald the fect and scrape them clean ; if 
the covering of the toes will not come off 
without, singe them in hot embers, until 
they are loose ; then take them off, Some 
persons put: thé in weak lime-water to 
whiten thet. Having scraped them clean 
and white, wash them and put them into a 
pot of warm, but not boiling water, with a 
little salt. Let them boil gently till by turn- 
ing a fork in the flesh it will easily break, 
and the bones are all loosened. ‘Take off 
the scum as it rises, When they are done 
take them out of the water and lay them in 
vinegar enough to cover them, adding to it 
a quarter of a pint of the water in which 
they were boiled. Add whole pepper and 
Spice with cloves and mace, Put them ina 
Jar, and cover them closely, 

Soused feet may be eaten cold from the 
vinegar, split in two from top to toe; or 
they may be split in two, dipped in flour, 
and fried in hot lard; or they may be broiled 
and buttered. 

But, in the latter case, they should be 
nicely browned 
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Anchovy Toast. 


47. Six or eight anchovies; one and a 
half ounce of butter ; slices of toast. 

Bone and skin six or seven anchovies. 
After washing them very clean pound them 
in a mortar with an ounce and a half of 
butter, and then rub them through a sieve ; 
take some thin slices of bread, and cut them 
out with a tin cutter, into squares or rounds; 
fry them brown in a little butter, and spread 
over them (when cold) the anchovy mixture. 
Wash some anchovies, cut them in four, and 
put a piece on the top of each slice of toast ; 
serve on a napkin garnished with crisped 
parsley. 


Madras Anchovy Toast. 


48. A piece of butter the size of an apple ;, 
yolks of two eggs ; Cayenne pepper to taste, 
half a teaspoonful of white wine, or a tea- 
spoonful of anchovy paste. 

Put a piece of butter upon a very hot 
plate; add the well-beaten yolks two 
eggs; Cayenne pepper to taste; half a tea- 
spoonful of white wine, or a teaspoonful of 
anchovy pasts; mix well, soak hot toast in 
it; and serve very hot. The toast should 
not be cut too thin. ; 

This is the receipt by which the officers of 
the Madras army prepare their celebrated 
anchovy toast, 
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To Broil Sheep's Kidneys. 
Time, eight to ten minutes. ' 


49. Take a sharp knife and cut each kid- 
ney open, lengthwise, down to the root, but 
do not separate them; skin them, and put 
& very small skewer under the white part of 
each, to keep them flat. Make the gridiron 
warm, and rub it over with butter; place 
the kidneys with the inside downwards, and 
broil them over a clear fire. When suffi- 
ciently done on one side, turn them on the 
Other; remove the skewers, season them , 
with a little pepper and salt, put a piece of , 
butter in the centre of each, and serve them 
with a small piece of well buttered toast, 
cut into squares, under each. They must 
be sent to table as hot as possible. 


Mr. Dodd's Relish. 
Altogether about two hours, 


§0. One kidney; one large onion; salt; 
pepper ; one ounce of butter. 
lake a large onion, parboil and drain it; 
cut out a piece from the flat side like a lid; 
scoop out as much of the inside as will 
suffice to leave a hollow big enough to hold 
a-sheep’s kidney; then cut the kidney in 
quarters, without quite separating it ; put in 
some butter, pepper, and salt; close it, and 
lace it in the scooped-out onion, Put the 
id on again, and lay the onion in a dish 
with a little butter. Bake in the oven. 
Brown it, before serving, in the Dutch oven 
before the fire. 


Broiled Mushrooms. 
Time, eight minutes. 


sr. Sufficient flap mushrooms for a dish ; 
pepper and salt ; a piece of butter, 

Wipe the mushrooms very clean with a 
piece of flannel, and salt ; peel the tops, and 
cut the stalks partly off. Put them over a 
very clear fire, and broil them lightly on 
both sides. When done, arrange them on 
a dish; dust a little pepper and salt over 
them, and put a piece of butter on each 
mushroom. Place them before the fire for 
a few minutes to melt the butter, and serve 
them up quickly. 


Devilled Chicken. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes. 

. A cold fowl, or part of one; three 
tablespoonfuls of mustard; two saltspoon- 
fuls of salt; one teaspoonful of pepper; half 
@ saltspoonful of Cayenne pepper. 

Take off the wings and legs of the fowl ; 
make incisions in them, 
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ith made mustard. Season them hi oe 
7 Fé ‘beige thicker than the other, 


with salt, white and Cayenne pepper. Gr: 


. fill these cuts | #6 


To Dress Kippered S almon. 


them over a clear fire, and serve them very 
dry on a hot table-napkin, 


Oyster Loaves (America). 


Time, to stew the oysters, five to six 
minutes, 


53. Four small round breakfast rolls; 
two dozen of oysters and their liquor; four 
ounces of butter; one large teaspoonful of 
salt: half a teaspoonful of pepper; one tea- 
spoonful of essence of anchovies; half a 
teaspoonful of pounded mace. 

Have ready four small round breakfast 
loaves ; take a circular piece neatly out of 
the top of each, and carefully scoup out the 
crumb. Put two dozen oysters into a stew- 
pan with their Hiquor, four ounces of butter, 
one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
pepper, one teaspoonful of essence of ancho- 
vies, and 4a/fthe crumbs from the loaves. 
Let them gently simmer for five or six 
minutes ; stir in a tablespoonful of cream, 
and fill directly the holes in the loaves. Fit 
in the tops again, and put them into an oven 
to crisp. To be served on a napkin. 

The small rolis may in like manner be 
filled with nicely minced veal, or remains of 
game or cold chicken, 

Cold turbot minced in a little cream is 
also nice when thus dressed and served up. 


To Cook Kippered Salmon for Breakfast, 


Time, about five minutes to broil the 
salmon, 


54. Half to three-quarters of a pound of 
kippered salmon ; a little pepper. 

Have ready a well-heated gridiron, the 
bars of which should be greased, and a nice 
clear fire. Cut the salmon into narrow bars 
of convenient size, wrap them in buttered 
writing-paper, and broil, turning them once 
or twice. Serve ona very hot dish, laying 
the pieces across each other. _ 
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, Kippered Salmon Toasted. 
Time, ten minutes. 


55. The salmon; boiling water; one 
ounce of butter. 

Toast the salmon; place it in a basin. 
with the outside downwards; pour boiling 
water over it; if salt be objected to, repeat 
the process. Place it on a dish the right. 
side upwards, and spread butter on it before, 
the fire, 
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Finnan Haddocks. 
Time, about ten minutes, 


These fish, which are much esteemed, 
ME dressed open on account of one side 
They are: 






Fish. 





generally bouglit prepared for cooking, and ! it over a brisk fire, turning it often. Serve 
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only require a little soaking before they are | it very hot, 


put on the gridiron. When done, lay the 
ish on a hot dish, and put a little cold fresh 
butter on it, 


To Cook Red Herrings and Bloatcrs. 
Time, five minutes. 


s7. Scrape them and wipe them nicely ; 
cut them from head to tail: lay them open ; 
broil them on a greased gridiron for about 
six minutes, turning them as required. 
When they are done, lay them open ona 
hot dish, and put a little butter on them. 

Herrings ¢oo dry may be rendered fit for 
use by soaking them for half an hour or so 
in warm water. 


To Broil Black Puddings. 


Time, five minutes. 


58. Make little diagonal cuts in the skin 
of the black pudding witha knife. Broil 


Sausages. 
Time, twenty minutes, 
Cambridge sausages are thought the best 


for breakfast. But we advise our reaclers, 


af posstble, to make their sausage meat at 
home, as they may then be sure of the ma- 
terials of which they are made. If they 
cannot be home-made they should be pur- 
chased at a very respectable shop, so that 
no doubts may be entertained of them. _. 

Prick the sausages with a large needle or 
fine skewer all over, this will prevent the 
skin fram cracking, broil them over a gentle 
fire for about twenty minutes, Serve very 
hot on toast. We prefer putting them into 
hot water for one minute before dressing, to 
extract the oil from the skin. Directions 
for making sausage meat will be fou.d 
under the head of PORK, 


FISH. 


Fisw is a delicious adjunct to the dinner- 
table, and in some families may suffice for a 
good dinner by itself; but it requires nice 
and careful dressing. What can be more 
unappetizing than a fish brought to table 
broken all to pieces, as we have seen it, or 
not half done—salmon red with blood—cod 
nearly raw—or mackerel not properly 
cleaned? It isa wicked waste of the pro- 
vision God has made for his creatures to 
thus spoil it, when a little attention and 
study may preserve it for us. 

And fitst, let great care be taken to well 
clean the fish before it is dressed. It is 
better to let the fishmonger clean it for you ; 
but if you are ccmpelled to do it yourself, 
take care that you slit it Zow enough, so as 
not to leave ary blood, &c., on the back- 
bone. We have been obliged to send fish 
from our own table untasted in consequence 
of a careless cook neglecting this part of 
her duty. 

In almost all kinds of fish the portions to 
be removed are the gills, the alimentary 
Organs, and the settlement of slime and 
other impurities inside and outside the fish. 
Dexterity must be used to cleanse the in- 
side thoroughly without making too large 
an incision, which disfigures the fish when 
it comes to table, and may make it, if it is 
for boiling, watery. The sound, which 
adheres to the bone, must be left undis- 
turbed, but cleansed ; the hard and soft roe 
must also be left in their places; and 
must be taken not to injure the liver, 
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with most fish, to replace it. Especial care 
must be taken not to break the gall, as that 
renders the fish very bitter. 

As a medium in which to fry, there is 
nothing better than pure oil, but it is ex- 
pensive, because the fish must have abund- 
ance in the pan or it will not turn out well, 
and wear the bright gold hue that should 
characterize fried fish. 

If it be found inconvenient to use oil, 
plenty of good dripping or lard will do as 
well. Butter is apt to burn fish black, and 
make them soft, 

It is utterly uscless, however, to provide 
fine oil or clear fat for frying, if the pan be 
soiled or smoked, for that will spoil the 
colour and the flavour too of the fish, be it 
dressed as carefully as it can be in other 
respects, Fish-kettles, with plates, of corte 
venient sizes, and kept scrupulously cleaa, 
are likewise necessary; also a gridiron for 
broiling. These utensils are requisite for- 
the methods of dressing fish which are 
generally most popular, 

For fricassees and stews, good stewpans 
of different sizes will be needed ; stewpans 
lined with enamel are best, and if they are 
of first-rate quality, and cleaned with care, 
they will last a great number of years, 
Stewpans are most convenient made of an 
oblong shape, and with the handle set on at | 
eneend. These are much more conventént 
to handle when full, than those with the 
les on the broad side; and they are 
likewise more easy to place on the or 
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stove, from standing on any narrow space 
at liberty, instead of requiring a good width 
of fire. Placed on the wide way, one 
stewpan will occupy a range of medium 
size; whereas those which can be placed 
the narrow way can stand several side by 
side on the same space. [ngravings of the 
fish-kettles now used are given in Kitchen 
Utensils, 

Apparatuses for cooking ax gratin should 
have a place in every kitchen. The prin- 
ciple of cooking ax gratin isto place fire 
both above and below the food to be so 
dressed, which of course effectually keeps 
in the juices of the viands, and their full 
flavour. The utensil used for the purpose 
in France is a four de campagne, a kind of 
long-handled chafing-dish with a flat bot- 
tom—for holding hot charcoal. The thing 
which has to be dressed ax gratiz is put in 
a deep dish which will stand fire, and in 
which also it is served ; this is placed on a 
stove where the under side of the fish or 
meat in it will cook slowly, and the four de 
campagne is placed on the top of the dish, 
when the heat from the hot charcoal at the 
same time cooks the upper surface of the 
fish, The manner in which the steam is 
kept in renders the flavour excellent. 

oiled fish should always be washed and 
rubbed carefully with a little vinegar, before 
they are put into the water, except salmon 
and trout. 

Put the fish into cold water, in which you 
have thrown a good quantity of coarse salt 
about four ounces to one gallon of water). 

llow for time of cooking about ten 
minutes for each pound of fish ; but whena 
fish weighs a good many pounds, allow six 
minutes a pound for the whole—#.e., a fish 
of ten pounds may be dressed in an hour ; 
or you may #ry if it be done by passing a 
knife next to the bone. If the fish parts 
easily from it, it is done; if it adheres at a// 
to the bone, it is not done. Under-dressed 
fish is very unwholesome. 

Take the fish from the water the moment 
it is done, or it will become woolly. If it is 
dressed before you are ready to serve it, 
take it out of the water, set the drainer 
across the kettle, and lay a folded napkin 
over the fish. 

Supposing you chance not to have a fish- 
kettle, and yet wish to dress fish by boiling, 
you may manage thus: put the fish in a 
circle on a dinner-plate, and tie a napkin 
over it; then put it in a large saucepan. 
When it has boiled long enough, take it up 
carefully dy the cloth, drain off all the water, 
and slide the fish on a white napkin neatly 
folded on adish. Garnish and serve. 

Fresh-water fish have often a muddy taste 





To Fry Fash. 
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and smell, which may be got rid of by 
soaking them in strong salt and water before 
they are cooked. 

Salt fish should be soaked in water before 
boiling according to the time it has been in 
salt. When it is hard and dry, it will re- 
quire thirty-six hours soaking before it is 
dressed, and the water must be changed 
three or four times. When fish is not very 
salt, twenty-four hours, or even one night, 
will suffice. 

Crimped fish must be put into doiling 
water, and when it has been placed on the 
fire and re-boils, pour in a teacupful of cold 
water to check it, and let it simmer a few 
minutes, Salmon is put into warm water 
to be dressed. 

Cod, whiting, and haddock are better if 
kept a day before boiling ; just putting a 
little salt on them the night before dressing. 

But some great cooks have advocated 
dressing cod gute fresh ; from our own ex- 
perience we prefer it kept for twelve hours.* 


To Fry Fish, 


59. Cleanse them thoroughly, dry them 
on a folded cloth, dredge flour lightly over 
them, brush them with a well-beaten egg, 
then dip them in fine bread-crumbs. 

Have ready enough fine oil, or melted 
lard or beef dripping (clarified), to entirely 
cover the fish. Place the frying-pan over a 
clear fire. Let the lard reach boiling-point, 
and then immerse the fish init. You may 
try whether the fat is hot enough by letting 
a drop of cold water fall into it from the end 
of your spoon, If the hot fat spits it is 
ready for use. Then fry, turning the fish 
(when one side is browned) to the other. 
When it is done lay it on a cloth, or on 
white blotting-paper, to drain off all the 
fat ; or put it on a reversed sieve for a little 
while. Serve it extremely dry on a white 
cloth or embossed fish paper. 


To Broil Fish, 


60. A clear fire is required. 

Rub the bars of your gridiron with drip 
ping or a piece of beef suet, to prevent the 
fish from sticking to it. - Put a good piece 
of butter into a dish, work into it enough 
salt and pepper to season the fish. Lay the 
fish on it when ic is broiled, and with a 
knife blade put the butter over every part, 
Serve very hot. , ; 


Batter for Frying Fish. 
6x. One egg; a little flour; pepper and 
salt ; mace and nutmeg; butter er oil, 


* Fora variety of modes of dressi 
er pares * Fieh, and How to Dress Thom 
: 


To Cook Turbot. 





Beat up an egg until it thoroughly froths, 
and then beat in flour enongh to make the 
batter very thick, so that a sufficiency of it 
will adhere to the fish dipped into it before 
frying. To make the dish savoury, season 
the batter with pepper, salt, and add mace 
and nutmeg in powder, if the flavour of 
spice is liked. Dip the fish into this batter, 
end put each piece as dipped into the 
boiling butter or oil, 


Boiled Turbot, 


Turbot is the finest of the flat fish. 
It is very expensive, but can sometimes be 
bought cheap, if it happens to be disfigured 
by having red spots on the under side. But 
these can be removed by rubbing salt and 
lemon on them; and in the new way of 
sending up turbot with the dark side 
eolapeiiiis they would not matter in the 

t degree, 

It has been celebrated from the days of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Its usual weight 
is from five to twenty pounds. <A good fish 
should be thick; the flesh is firm, and the 
fish stiff when it is fresh. 

In season from March till August, 


Time, one hour, for ten pounds, more or 
less according to weight. 


~ 62, Empty the fish, wash the inside, rub a 
little salt over the outside to help remove 
the slime. Put it in water to cleanse it, 
change the water several times, Pour 
lenty of cold spring water into a fish- 
ttle, add to each gallon of water four 
ounces of salt, and a quarter of an ounce, 
or less, of saltpetre, Let this dissolve while 
ou prepare your turbot. Make an incision 
in the skin of the back nearly to the bone, 
to prevent the skin of the white side from 
cracking. Do not cut off the fins, these are 
considered a delicacy. Place the turbot on 
the fish plate, and put it into the water, 
which should quite cover it. Let it boil 
slowly and skim the water very carefully. 
Then let it simmer gently for about half an 
hour if it is of great size, according to the 
proportionate weight. 

When it is done lift up the fish plate and 
let it drain; keep it very hot while you 
garnish it with lobster coral (which must be 
rubbed through a fine hair sieve) ; then slide 
st gently on a hot dish, on which a folded 
damask napkin or an ornamental fish paper 
has been placed previously. 

It is usual to serve the under or whzte 
part of the turbot uppermost, and certainly 
the contrgst of the pure white skin with the 
lobster ornamentation on it, makes .it 
the mosf invitiig-locking fish served. - But 
‘epicured have lately preferred it served with 
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the dark side or back upwards, on account 
of some supposed superiority of the flesh of 
the fish on that side. It is given in our 
engraving in the newest mode of serving it ; 
but not being an epicure ourselves, we 
prefer the old and more picturesque fashion. 
Garnish with sprigs of curled parsley and 
slices of lemon alternately. 

Sauce.—Lobster, shrimp, or anchcvy, in 
a tureeh, 


Twice-laid Turbot. 


Time, twenty minutes, 


63. The remains of a turbot boiled the 
day previously ; two tablespoonfuls of flour ; 
one quart of milk; asmall bunch of parsley ; 
a bay-leaf and a little thyme; a spoonful of 
salt, and a saltspoon (not quite full) of 
pepper; a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter. 

Pick the fish from its bones and warm it 
gently in salt and water. While it is doing 
make a sauce of the ingredients given above 
by mixing the flour and milk very smoothly, 
adding the herbs and seasoning, and stirring 
it over the fire till it is tolerably thick, Then 
lift it to the side of the fire, stir in a quarter 
of a pound of butter, and pass it through a 
sieve. Cover the bottom of the dish with. 
this simple white sauce, lay on it some of 
your fish, sprinkling it with white pepper 
and salt, then put more sauce, then more 
fish, till the whole is used up. Sprinkle 
breadcrumbs over it, and bake it in a hot 
oven for twenty minutes, Brown it, and 
serve it in the same dish, 


Fillets of Turbot. 
Time, six minutes to each pound of fish. 


64. One small turbot ; one lemon ; alittle 
pepper and salt, and a large lump of butter. 

Divide a small turbot down the middle of 
the back, next separate it from the fins, and 
raise the fish clean from the bones with a 
sharp knife; divide it into oblong pieces, 
and put them in a stewpan with a large 
lump of butter; the juice of a strained 
lemon, and a little pepper and salt. Set 
them over the fire, and turn the fillets to 
admit of their being thoroughly dressed and: 
browned on both sides, When done, drain 
them, and dish them in a similar way to 
cutlets, cover them with either lobster, 
shrimp, or mattre d’hétel sauce. 


. To Dress a very Small Turbot, 


65. One small turbot; two ounces of 
grated cheese ; half a pint of white sauce, 
or butter melted in milk; some bread. 
crumbs. 

Boil a very small turbot ; pull it to pieces, 
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and mix with it the grated cheese, and 
white sauce or butter. Put the mixture into 
a dish, sprinkle breadcrumbs well over the 
top, and brown with a salamander, or be- 
fore the fire in a Dutch oven. 


Cold Turbot. 


66. Three heads of coss lettuce; two 
eggs; two anchovies; a teaspoonful of 
capers ; two or three gherkins. 

The cold turbot which remains from a 
dinner does very well for a salad. Divide 
it into pieces of convenient size, and arrange 
them in a mould in the middle of the dish ; 
put lettuce, and hard-boiled eggs cut in 
quarters round; strew over all slices of 
anchovy, capers, and gherkins. ‘Then pour 
over without disarrangement some salad 
mixture. Cold turbot is excellent ez 
Mayonnaise, or dressed after any of the 
receipts given for cold cod. 


Water Souchy. 


67. Two quarts of water; one Louquet of 
parsley. 

Plaice, flounders, or any freshwater-fish, 
are good for a souchy. Boil the fish ; stand 
aside the handsomest looking, and boil down 
one or two to rags in the liquor, of which 
there should be about two quarts; boil in it 
also a bouquet of parsley. Pulp the fish 
which is boiled down, and chop the parsley 
fine. Return them to the liquor, heat the 
fish in it, and serve it in a deep dish accompa- 
nied by thin slices of brown bread and butter. 


THE BRILL. 


A large brill is with difficulty to be distin- 
guished from a small turbot wken very well 
cooked, It is longerand not so round. 

In season from August to April. 


Brill. 
Time, ten to twenty minutes. 


68. One brill ; four ounces of salt to each 
gallon of water ; a tablespoonful of vinegar. 

Thoroughly clean and remove the scales 
from a fine fresh brill; do not cut off the 
fins, but rub it over with the juice of a lemon 
and a little salt; set it in a fish-kettle with 
sufficient cold water, a handful of salt, and 
a tablespoonful of vinegar to cover it; let it 
gradually boil, and then simmer for ten or 
twenty minutes, according to the size of the 
fish. Skim it well, as great care is required 
to preserve the beauty of its colour. ‘Serve 
it on a napkin, and garnisb with lemon, 
curled parsley, and horseradish ; send it to 
@ble with lobster-sauce in a tureen. 





Fresh-water Bream.—Salmon. 


a 


JOHN DOBY- 


A fish much esteemed by epicures, and, 
unhke all other table-fish, extremely ugly. 
It should be quite a foot long, and about 
four or five pounds in weight, and eaten very 
fresh. The thickest fish are the best. 


To Boil the John Dory. 
lime, three-quarters of an hour, 


69. Four ounces of salt; one gallon of 
water. 

Prepare the fitch as you do a turbot. Put 
it into a fish-kettle with sufficient water to 
cover it, with the salt in proportion to the 
quantity of water ; bring it to the boil, agd 
let it simmer gradually for about three-quar. 
ters of an hour—more or less according to 
the size of your fish. Serve it in a neatly- 
folded napkin, and garnish with curled 
parsley and sliccs of lemon alternately. Lob- 
Ster-sauce, shrimp-sauce, or plain melted 
butter can be sent to table in a tureen, 


FRESHWATER BREAM. 


A flat fish, very delicate, but seldom sent 
to tab'e, 





To Bake Sea Bream. 
Time, forty minutes, 

7o. One sea bream ; some veal-stuffing ; 
a quarter of a pound of butter; a little 
pepper, salt, and Cayenne, 

‘Thoroughly wash and wipe the bream in 
a cloth, but none of the scales must be re- 
moved. Rub over and inside a little pepper, 
salt, and Cayenne; stuff it with veal stuff- 
ing, sew it up, and place it in a baking-dish 
with pieces of butter over it. Put it ina 
moderate oven for about forty minutes, and 
serve ; or it may be broiled, and served with 
white sauce, 


SALMON. 


Salmon is the king of fish, and is wel- 
come at every table. 

Salmon, like all other fish, should be stiff, 
and red in the gills; the flesh should be of 
a bright full colour, and the, scales bright 
and silvery. Good judges prefer those which 
are small in the head, and thick in the neck. 
Before dressing the fish, scale it carefully, 
and cleanse it thoroughly. For the last 
named process, scrape away the blood and 
impurities with a knife, using washing as 
little as possible. 

It is the present fashion to dress salmon 
as fresh as possible; but it is not really hurt, 
nay, is far more wholesome, if kept two or 
three days before it is cooked. ost pro- 
bably this is the case with the fish we buy at 
the fishmonger’s. Salmon, when out of 


Salmon. 
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season, has scarlet, purple, and blue spots 
on its sides; when in season, the salmon 


should be a silvery, pinkish grey. 


Boiled Salmon. 
Time, according to weight. 

gz. One salmon; four ounces of salt to 
one gallon of water. 

Salmon is put into warm water instead of 
cold, in order to preserve its colour and set 
the curd. It should be thoroughly well 
dressed to be wholesome. 

Scale it; empty and wash it with the 
greatest care. Do not leave any blood in 
the inside that you can remove. 

Boil the salt rapidly in the fish-kettle for 
a minute or two, taking off the scum as it 
rises ; put in the salmon, first trussing it in 
the shape of the letter S, and let it boil 
gently till it is thoroughly done. Take it 
from the water on the fish-plate, let it drain, 
put it on a hot folded fish-napkin, and gar- 
nish with slices of lemon. Sauce: shrimp 
agr lobster. 

..5, Send up dressed cucumber with salmon. 


ais Middle Slice of Salmon. 
‘ 2 Time, ten minutes to the pound. ' 

972. Middle piece or slice. 

Boil slowly in salt and water. Salmon 
should be put into warm water, which makes 
it eat firmer. Boil gently. Serve on a 
napkin. Sauce: lobster, shrimp, or plain 
melted butter and parsley. 


Boudin de Saumon- Salmon Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 


73. One slice of salmon ; an equal weight 
of butter; two eggs, or according to the 
weight of the slice—enough to prevent it 
from breaking ; one salt-spoonful of Cay- 
enne; one of salt. 

Take a slice of salmon of the weight you 
require, pound it well in a mortar, and pass 
it through a sieve; make it up into a ball. 
Pound up with it again ax equal weight of 
butter. Mix with the panade sufficient eggs 
to prevent it from breaking; season with 
saltand Cayenne, Put it into a pudding- 
mould, and steam it for an hour. Makea 
good Béchamel sauce, add a little essence of 
anchovies, and serve round it. 


Broiled Salmon. . 
Time, ten to fifteen minutes. 


74. Slices from the middle of a salmon; 
One tablespoonful of flour; a sheet or two of 
giled letter-paper ; a little Cayenne pepper. 

Cut slices of an inch or an inch and a halt 
thick from the middle of a large salmon ; 


dust a little Cayenne pepper over them } 
wrap them in oiled or buttered paper, and 
broil them over a clear fire, first rubbing 
the bars of the gridiron with suet. 

Broiled salmon is extremely rich, and 
really requires no sauce ; nevertheless, one 
especially intended for it will be found 
amidst the sauces. 

The slices may also be simply dried in a 
cloth, floured, and broiled over a clear fire ; 
but they require the greatest care then to 
prevent them from burning. ‘The gridiron 
is always rubbed with suet first. 


Grilled Salmon Cutlets. 
Time, eight to ten minutes. 


75. Two or three slices of salmon; some 
caper, tomato, or brown butter sauce; a 
litle pepper and salt. 

Cut two or three slices of salmon about 
an inch thick; rub a little oi] or butter over 
them, and a dust of pepper and salt. Put 
them on a gridiron over a very clear fire; 
turn them occasionally until done, rubbing 
a little butter over them each time they are 
turned. When quite dressed, place them 
ona hot dish, and pour over them caper, 
tomato, or brown butter sauce. 


Fillets of Salmon. 
Time, fifteen minutes, 


76. Some fillets ot salmon; egg; aad 
bread-crumbs, 

Cut about a pouna and a half or two 
pounds of salmon, into small fillets, re- 
moving them from th: bone with a sharp 
knife ; carefully take away all the skin; dip 
each fillet into a well beaten egg, then into 
bread-crumbs, and fry them a light colour in 
some boiling dripping wr lard. Dish them 
up, and pour over them some Indian sauce, 


Fried Salmon. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


77. Half a pint of salad oil ; one egg. 

Cut slices of salmon, sprinkle them with . 
salt, and let them lie for a quarter of an 
hour; flour them, brush them over with 
yolk of egg, well beaten up, and fry them 
in boiling salad oil. ‘The salmon is nice. 
either hot or cold, and will keep good for 
many days, 


Cold Salmon. 


Salmon is too good a fish, and too well 
appreciated in most houses, for that which 1s 
left after the first meal at which a fine one 
makes its appearanve, to receive no further 
consideration. Perhaps there is no better 
way of eating oold salmog than simply with 
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Cod—Salt Fish. 





a little salt and Cayenne, and well cut brown /a dish. 


or white bread and butter. It makes a 
recherché dish for breakfast, luncheon, or 
croquet teas, 


Home-made Pickled Salmon. 
Time, about ten minutes ; one day to pickle. 


‘ g8. Equal parts of vinegar, and the liquor 
the fish was boiled in; one teaspoonful of 
pepper; one saltspoonful of salt; a little 
allspice. 
’ Place the remains of cold salmon in a 
dish. Boil up together the vinegar, the 
liquor, and seasoning; then let it get cool. 
Pour it over the fish ; keep it for a day. 
Send it to table garnished with fresh 
fennel, 


THE CoD. 


There is not a more useful, nourishing, or 
wholesome fish brought to our market than 
the cod. It is in the greatest perfection 
from October to Christmas. It may be 
bought nearly all the year round, but from 
February to July it is not so good as at other 
times, The ling is even larger than the cod, 
but inferior to it in quality. The hake isa 
capital fish, it frequents our south-western 
coast ; it shouid be all day sprinkled with 
salt before it is eaten ; and it will turn out 
good dressed in any way that does well for 
cod ; but the head is less available as food 
than that of the cod; being long and lean. 
Haddock and whiting are excellent fish ; 
they cannot be eaten too fresh. 

Cod should have a small head and a thick 
neck. It is better dressed in slices than 
boiled whole. It should possess a flavour 
of oysters. It should be put into cold water 
when cooked. 


Cod’s Head and Shoulders. 
Time, half an hour or more, 


79. Cod'’s head and shoulders; four 
ounces of salt to each gallon of water; a 
little horseradish. 

Rub a little salt down the bone and the 
thick part cf the fish, and tie a fold or two 
of wide tape round it, to prevent its break- 
ing. Lay it ina fish kettle with sufficient 
cold water to cover it, with salt in the above 
proportion ; add three spoonfuls of vinegar, 
and a little horseradish. Let the water be 
brought just to the point of boiling ; then 
draw the fish-kettle to the side of the fire, to 
simmer gently till the fish is done; which 
can be ascertained by trying it with a fish 
slice, to see if the meat can be separated 
easily from the bone: skim it well and care- 
fully. When done, drain it and slip it off 
the fish strainer on a napkin neatly tolded in | 


Garnish with double parsley, 
lemon, and the roe and liver of the cod. 


Browned Cod’s Head. 


Time, according to size, half an hour more 
or less, 

80. Cod's head; butter; flour; bread- 
crumbs, 

Boil the head, and take it up ; take off the 
skin ; set it before a brisk fire; dredge it 
with flour, and baste it with butter. Wher 
it begins to froth, sprinkle fine bread-crumbs 
over it; and continue basting it until it is 
well frothed, and of a fine light brown, and 
serve it. Garnish with slices of lemon, and 
sauce to taste. 

It isa great mistake to use small fried fish 
as a garnish to boiled fish, as the appcar- 
ance, and flavour too, of the one must be 
spoiled by the steam from the other, 


Crimped Cod, 
Time, fifteen minutes, - 


8r. One pound and a half of crimped cod, 
and a large har‘ful of salt. 

Take a pound and a half of crimped cod, 
cut it into slices, put it into a fish-kettle of 
boiling water, with a large handful of salt, 
and let it boil over a slow fire very gently 
for rather more than a quarter of an hour. 
Boil the liver, cut it into slices, and add it as 
a garnish to the cod, with tufts of double 
parsley, Serve it with oyster sauce in a 
tureen, 


Picked Cod. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


82. About one pound anda half of dressed 
cod ; a little oyster and egg sauce; two 
hard-boiled eggs; and four parsnips, or 
some mashed potatoes. 

Pick about a pound and a half of dressed 
cod-fish into flakes, and put it in layers, 
with a little oyster and egg sauce alter- 
nately, ina stew-pan. Make it thoroughly 
hot. When it is done, pile it in the centre 
of a dish, and serve with mashed potatoes 
in a wall round it, browned with a salaman- 
der ; or garnish it with slices of hard-boiled 
eggs, and parsnips cut into shapes, 


SALT FISH. 

Salt fish with a black skin are best. Fol- 
low the instructions given previously as to 
soaking it all night in water, . ” 

Salt Fish. 
Time, one hour, 


83. Put the cod jn water the night before 
it is wanted, and let it soak all night; boll 


Cod Sounds, &e. yd 
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it; lay itin a dish; separate the flakes ; 
pour egg sauce over it, and sent it up hot. 

If it be preferred, instead of the egg 
sauce, boil parsnips quite tender, mash them 
with butter, cream or milk, and spread them 
round the salt fish. 

If the cod be very dry, soak it for several 
hours, lay it out to dry in a cold place, and 
then soak it again for a number of hours. 
This double soaking is said to soften the 
driest fish. 


” § alt Fish the Second Day. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


84. The remains of salt fish previously 
dressed ; same quantity of mashed potatoes 
and parsnips; a quarter of a pound of 
butter ; a dé¢t/e Cayenne ; one egg. 

Pick the remains of the fish into small 
flakes; butter the bottem of a pie-dish, 
place it in alternate layers with the mashed 
parsnips and potatoes ; sprinkle a little Cay- 
enne in the dish. Bake for about twenty 
minutes in the oven ; turn it out on a dish ; 
garish with a hard-boiled egg cut in slices, 
and pour over it a little melied butter, or 
instead of the sliced egg, use egg sauce, 


Cod Sounds Boiled. 
Time, to boii, half an hour. 


85. Cod sounds ; half a pint of milk. 

Soak the cod sounds in warm waiter haif 
an hour, then scrape and clean them ; boil 
them in milk and water until tender ; when 
done, serve them ina napkin with egg sauce. 
The salt must not be soaked out of the 
sounds, unless for fricassee. 


A Recherche Dish of Cod Sounds. 
Time, one hour, 


86. Cod sounds; forcemeat uf oysters ; 
bread-crumbs; butter; yolk of egg ; and 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; lardoons of pork 
or bacon ; butter, and flour. 

Boil some cod sounds until they are ten- 
der, but not too much done ; turn them out 
and let them stand until they are cold. 
Make forcemeat of chopped oysters, bread- 
crumbs, butter, yolk of egg, and seasoning 
of pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg. Fill 
the sounds with the forcemeat, roll them up 
and skewer them, and lard down each side 
of each roll with pork or bacon; dredge 
them with flour; put them into a Dutch 
oven before the fire; baste them with butter 
until they are nicely browned, and serve 
them with oyster sauce over them. 
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in hot water, rub them with a little salt, 
clean them until they look white, and give 
them a gentle boil. Take them up, dry 
them, flour them, sprinkle salt and pet 
over them, and broil them. Serve them 
with melted butter and mustard, or what 
ever sauce may be preferred, 


To Broil Cod Sounds. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


88. Two cod sounds ; half a pint of brown 
gtavy ; a teaspoonful of soy ; alittle pepper, 
salt, and mustard. 

Scald the sounds in hot water, rub them 
well with salt, pull off the skin, and put them 
to simmer till tender ; take them out of the 
pan, flour, and broil them a nice brown. 
While this is being done, season half a pint 
of brown gravy with pepper, salt, a tea- 
spoonful of soy, and a very little mustard. 
Boil it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
pour it over the sounds, and serve hot, 


To Bake a Cod, 
Time, one hour and ten minutes, 


89. A small codfish; a bunch of ‘sweet 
herbs ; a quart of water ; some bread-crumbs; 
a pint of shrimps ; three dozen oysters ; two 
tablespoonfuls of Harvey sauce ; one ounce 
of essence of anchovies; three ounces of 
butter, and a little pepper and salt. 

Well butter a dish, lay in the cod with a 
quart of water, a bunch of sweet herbs, and 
some pepper and salt ; dredge the fish with 
a little flour, put over it the grated crumbs, 
and about two ounces of butter cut into 
small pieces. Put it into the oven and bake 
it for an hour, or until sufficiently done. 
Then take the cod carefully out ; strain the 
gravy through a sieve, thicken it with an 
ounce of butter and a spoonful of flour ; add 
a pint of picked shrimps, threedozen oysters, 
two tablespoonfuls of sauce, and a little 
essence of anchovies. Let it boil once, pour 
it round the cod, and garnish with lemon 


and parsley, 





































Cold Cod. 

There are many ways of utilizing any re- 
mains of fine cod that there may be after the 
day it is cooked. Divided into flakes, and 
nicely seasoned with pepper, salt, and fra- 
grant herbs, it will make a good Mayon- 
naise for supper or luncheon. Similarly di- 
vided into flakes, and mixed into a good 
salad, it is no bad substitute for lobster 
salad, and it makes capital rissoles. For 


another rifacimento separate the flakes of 
Broiled Cod Sounds. the cold fish, stir it into Heh new milk, 
Time, three-quarters of aa hour. cream, or thin rich melted butter, 


| arrange 
@7. Lay the cod sounds for a few minutes [it in a pie-dish, spread mashed potatos 
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over it, and put it in an oven until the top is 
nicely browned. 

Cold cod’s head ard shoulders may be 
made very nice and appdtissant. Place it 
in a deep dish, the chic! bones of the head 
in the middle, and the flakes of flesh there 
may be, round. ‘lake the liquor under the 
fish-plate, in the dish in which the fish has 
been served, and add toit liquor fiom the 
fish-kettle to make enough. Flavour this 
with ketchup, lemon pickle, Harvey’s or 
other sauce, tomatoes, or any flavouring 
that may be preferred. Thicken it a little, 
cover it down close with a dish or close- 
fitting cover, and put it in the oven for half 
or three-quarters of an hour, according to 
the size of the dish and the heat of the oven. 


HAKE. 


A common west-country fish, much eaten 
on the cuast of Devonshire. 

it cannot be cooked too fresh, though 
some persons keep it in salt for twelve hours 
before they dress it. 

It should be stuffed and baked as had- 
dock. It is sometimes sold by the itinerant 
fishmongers round London as ‘' White 
Salmon!’ 





Baked Hake: 
Time, varying with size, 
In season from May to August. 
go. Be very careful in cleaning your hake, 
then stuff it with veal stuffing, sew it up 
with packthread, egg and bread-crumb it 
over, set it in a baking dish, and put it into 
a hot oven. Let it bake till the fish parts 
easily from the bones. It is impossible to 
fix a time, unless the size of the fish were 
stated, 


Hake Cutlets: 


gt. Cutlets of hake; egg ; bread-cruribs. 

Cut a moderate-sized hake into cutlets, 
lengthwise, about the size of ordinary veal 
cutlets, dry them well in a cloth, egy them, 
cover them with bread-crumbs, and fry a 
light brown; then serve on a hot napkin, 
and garnish with fried parsley. 


WHITING. 


Whiting should not be too large, 
are in season all the year round, 


Fried Whiting. 
Time to fry, ten minutes. 
92. Egg; bread-crumbs; and a little 


They 


ur. 
Clean the whitings, take off the skin, turn 
them round, and fastep the tail into the 





Hake and Whitine— Mullet. 





mouth ; dry them in flour, brush them over 
with an egg well beaten, rol) them in bread- 
crumbs, and fry them in hot lard, and serve 
them on a napkin, garnished with fried 
parsley, 


Whitings Filleted. 
Time, ten minutes. 


93. Six whitings ; half a pint of oyster 
Sauce ; two eggs; and bread-crumbs. 

Fillet as many whitings as you may re- 
quire, divide each fillet ; flour, and brush it 
over with egg: dip it into bread-crumbs, 
and fry ita light brown in hot fat or with 
butter, Dish them up as cutlets of soles, 
with a good thick oyster sauce in the centre 
of the dish; or on a napkin garnished with 
fried parsley. Serve with them piquante or 
Inaitre d’hotel sauce, separately. 


To Boil Whiting. 
Time, ten minutes for large fish. 


94. Four or six whitings ; three ounces of 
sult to each gallon of water. 

Thoroughly cleanse the fish, and lay them 
in the fish-kettle, with sufficient water to 
cover them. Bring them slowly to a boil, 
and simmer for five or six minutes or for a 
longer time should your fish be large. Dish 
them on a folded napkin, and garnish with 
bunches of double parsicy. Serve with an- 
chovy sauce, or plain melted butter. 


MULLET. 


Red mullet is a very delicate fish, and has 
been justly called the woodcock of the seas, 
They are in season when the roe is just form- 
ing. Red mullet are better than grey ; they 
should be very red, rather short and firm to 
the touch. ‘Take care how you clean them. 
It is sufficient to scrape them lightly and 
pull out the gills, with them all the inside 
necessary to be removed will come alse 
‘They are not fully emptied. 


Rei Mullets in Papers. 
Time, twenty-five minutes, 


95- Two mullets; one ounce of butter; 
one teaspoonful of Harvey sauce ; one giass 
of wine; four truffles; six mushrooms; a 
little parsley ; a little shallot ; one teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice ; a little flour; three eggs; 
one spoonful of cream ; a little nutmeg. 

Place the mullets in a sauté-pan with the 
butter, sauce, and wine. Bake them in the 
oven slowly for ten minutes. Take the fish 
out of the pan ; strain off their liquor; add 
to it the truffles, mushrooms, parsley, shal- 
lot, nutmeg, lemon juice, and flour ; stir all 
together gover the fire for six or eight 


Grey Mullet and Trout. 





minutes, then add a /atson of three well- 
beaten yolks of eggs and a spoonful of 
cream. 

‘Take two sheets of letter paper, oil them 
well, lay the mullets on them, and spread an 
equal proportion of sauce over each. Then 
fold the papers over them and roll the edges 
together to fasten them. 

Broil the mullets over a slow fire, suffi- 
ciently to brown them on both sides, and 
warm them through, but be careful not to 
burn the paper, When done, serve them 
ona napkin, 


To Dress Mullets.' 
Time, twenty-five minutes, 


96. Three red mullets ; four spoonfuls of 
anchovy sauce; a httle pepper and salt; 
one tablespoonful of chopped shallot ; one 
of chopped parsley ; one spoonful of chopped 
mushrooms ; four tablespoonfuls of claret ; 
a piece of glaze the size of a walnut. 

Take three red mullets, place them in a 
tin in the oven, with four spoonfuls of an- 
chovy sauce, a little pepper and salt. 

Put into a deep sauté-pan a tablespoonful 
of chopped shallot, the same of parsley, the 
same of chopped mushrooms, four table- 
spoonfuls of claret, a piece of glaze the size of 
a walnut, Stew them well together. When 
the fish is baked, pour this sauce over them. 


Red Mullet Baked. 
Time, twenty-five minutes, 


97. Two mullets; some essence of an- 
chovies ; a glass of port, or white wine; a 
piece of butter; a little flour, and the juice 
of half a lemon. 

Fold each mullet in oiled, or well-buttered 
paper, tie the ends, pass the string over 
them, and bake in a small dish in a mode- 
rate oven, Make a sauce of the liquor that 
comes from the fish, with a piece of butter, 
a little flour, a teaspoonful of essence of an- 
chovies, a glass of port, or sherry, and the 
juice of haifa lemon. Boil it and serve it 
in a sauceboat, and the fish in their paper 
cases, 


To Stew Red Mullet. 
Time, twenty to thirty minutes. 


98. Three mullets ; one carrot ; one tur- 
nip; one or two bay leaves; half a blade 
of mace; a bunch of thyme and parsley ; 
half a lemon ; a glass of sherry, and two of 


Stew two or three mullets for about twenty 
or thirty minutes over a moderate fire, with 
two glassfuls of hock, one of sherry, a carrot 
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and a turnip cut into slices, half a blade of 
mace, one large bay leaf, a bunch of thyme 
and parsley, and half a lemon sliced, with 
pepper and salt to your taste. When done, 
lay them in a hot dish, strain the sauce, 
thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, pour it over the fish. Serve them up 
very hot. 


GREY MULLET. 


Time, a quarter to three-quarters of an 
hour, 


99. This isa fish of a very different flavour 
and character to the preceding. It may be 
boiled, broiled, roasted, or baked; when 
small it may be cooked in the usual fashion 
of dressing such fish as whitings, &c.; if 
large, it may be cooked as cod or salmon. . 


TROUT. 


There are three kinds of trout: the com- 
mon trout, the white, and the salt water or 
sea trout. White trout is never very large; 
sea trout is less, and hasan excellent flavour, 
It is as beautiful a fish as the red mullet. 
Clean them as you do salmon. 

In season, May to September. 


Trout Boiled. 
Time, twenty to thirty minutes. 


roo. The fish; one wineglassful of vine- 
gar, water, salt, and a piece of horseradish. 

Rub and wipe the fish very dry, put them 
into a fish-kettle of boiling water with a wine- 
glassful of vinegar, two table-spoonfuls of 
salt, and a piece of horseradish. Boil them 
slowly for twenty minutes or half an hour, 
taking care that the skin is not broken, and 
serve them on a napkin with anchovy sauce 
or plain melted butter. 


To Fry Trout. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


ror. One or two trout ; one egg ; bread- 
crumbs ; one lemon. 

Thoroughly clean and remove the gill 
brush them over with the yolk of a we 
beaten egg, dip them into bread-crumbs, 
and fry them in hot fat until ofa fine brown. 
Serve with anchovy sauce, and garnish with 
sliced lemon. 


To Broil Trout. 
Time, fifteen minutes, 
ro2. The trout ; a quarter of a pound of 
butter ; some salt ; one anchovy ; one table- 
spoonful of capers; half a spoonful of 
vinegar ; pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little 
our. 
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When you have thoroughly cleaned your 
fish, wipe it dry in a cloth, and tie it round 
with thread to preserve its shape entire. 
Then meit the butter with one tablespoonful 
of salt, and pour it over the trout till it is 
perfectly covered ; let it remain for two or 
three minutes, take it out, and put it on a 
gridiron over a clear fire, that it may do 
gradually. When done, lay it in a dish, 
and pour over it the sauce previously made, 
with an anchovy washed, boned, and cut up 
very small, a large spoonful of chopped 
capers, a little pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
half a spoonful of vinegar, and some melted 
butter, Boil it up for a few minutes and 
pour it over your fish. 


STURGEON ° 


Sturgeon is so rare and expensive a fish 
that it seems useless to give directions for 
dressing it in an ordinary Cookery Book ; 
but as no cook can foresee what may fall into 
her hands to cress, we will not leave her the 
helpless possessor ofa sturgeon—the Quecn’s 
very own fish. [Tor every sturgeon caught 
in the English rivers is Her Majesty's born 
vassal, and belongs to her, except those 
which swim in the Thames below Temple 
Bar, which belong to the civic chief, the 
Lord Mayor. 

The sturgeon is as large as a shark, but 
has no teeth. It isa very delicious fish, and 
may be cooked like veal. 


To Roast Sturgeon. 


Time, three-quarters of an bour to one 
hour, 


103. The tail end of a sturgeon; some 
veal stuffing ; a glass of white wine ; juice 
of a lemon ; a cupful of beef gravy. 

Take the tail end of a fine sturgeon, skin 
and bone it ; wash it clean, and fill the part 
from which the bone has been removed 
with veal stuffing, roll it in buttered paper, 
and tie it round to resemble a fillet of veal. 
Roast it in a Dutch oven before the fire, 
baste it constantly with butter, place it on a 
hot dish, and serve it with a cupful of rich 
beef gravy, a little lemon juice, and a wine- 
ees of white wine, previously made hot. 

’our the sauce round the sturgeon, | 


Sturgeon Cutlets. 
Time, ten to fiftcen minutes, 


1oq. One egg ; a few bread-crumbs ; pep- 
per; salt; thyme and parsley. 


Cut some thin slices from a sturgeon, | flo 


wash, and dry them in a clath, dredge them 
with flour, and brush over them the yolk of 
a well beaten egg ; cover them with bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, and a little thyme and 


Sturgeon and Haltbut. 





pe chopped very fine; fry them a nica 
rown, and serve them with piquante 
sauce, 


Russian Sauce for Sturgeon. 
Time, ten minutes, 


ros. One glass of white wine; two, an- 
chovies ; a piece of onion ; a picce of lemon 
peel ; a quarter of a pint of good broth; a 
little cream ; butter and flour. 

Put a glass of white wine into a stewpan, 
with two anchovies chopped up, a piece of 
onion, and of lemon peel, with a cupful of 
good broth. Thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Stir in two or three 
spoonfuls of cream, and either pour the 
sauce over the fish or serve it in a tureen, 


Stewed Sturgeon. 
Time, altogether, about an hour, 


106. A nice piece of sturgeon; a little 
vinegar; flour; some good broth; two 
spoonfuls of cream, or a piece of butter 
rolled in flour; one tablespoonful of Har. 
vey's sauce ; a glass of wine. 

Cut a piece of sturgeon into nice sized 
pieces, dip them into vinegar, dry them, flour 
them, and broil them over a clear fire. Flour 
them again, arrange them in a stewpan of 
appropriate size, and put in enough good 
broth to cover them. Let them stew until 
they are done and the gravy diminished. 
Thicken the gravy with cream, or a piece of 
butter rolled in flour ; stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of Harveys sauce, and a glass of wine. 
Serve it in the gravy, garnished with slices 
of lemon, and with capers strewed over it, 


HALIBUT. 


Halibut is a flat fish of enormous size, 
being sometimes five or six feet long, and 
weighing from four to five hundred pounds, 
Being so large, it is of course sold in pieces, 
A fine piece can be boiled like cod or aay 
other fish, and served with any sauce usually 
eaten with boiled fish. Nicely cut collops 
can be covered with egg and bread-crumbs 
and fried. 


Stewed Halibut’s Head. 

Time one hour and a half, 
107. Halibut; half a pint of beer; two 
or three anchovies; one onion stuck with 


cloves ; a sprig of parsley ; pepper and salt ; 
one ounce and a half of butter rolled in 


ur. ¢ 

Put into a stewpan which will hold the 
head, half a pint of beer, some anchovies, 
an onion stuck with cloves.and a bunch of 
parsley; season it with pepper and -sgit; 


Basse, Whitebait, Grayling, Carp. 
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add water enough to cover the fish; let it 
stew for an hour, and strain it. Put the 
head into this liquor ; let it stew until tender ; 
thicken the liquor with butter and flour; 
flavour it with fish sauce, and serve it with 
forcemeat balls, made with some of the fish, 
bread-crumbs, sweet herbs, pepper, salt, 
and dripping. 
Halibut Collops. - 
Time, forty minutes, - 

108. A piece of halibut; one onion; a 
little celery ; a bunch of swect herbs ; pep- 
per and salt; a little mace; a spoonful of 
emon juice ; one of sauce. 

Cut a picce of halibut into nice-shaped 
collops. With the bones and odd bits, an 
onion in quarters, a bit of celery, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, and seasoning of pepper 
and salt, make some good broth; strain it 
and thicken it. Fry the collops, stew them 
in the liguor for half an hour, and flavour 


it with a little mace, a spoonful of whatever |’ 


fish sauce may be preferred, and a spoonful 
of lemon juice, 


THE BASSE. 


The basse is a fish of a beautiful silvery 
appearance, which is very popular in some 
localities. It has been called the white sal- 
mon, a fish that it rather resembles in form, 
and in the firmness of the flesh. It is not 
very abundant in the London fish-shops. In 
the Channel Islands it is often plentiful in 
its season, but never, I believe, very cheap, 
and it abounds along our South coast, in 
St. George's and the Bristol Channel, and 
on different parts of the Irish coast. 

It is frequently eaten simply boiled, and 
the remarks made on boiling salmon will 
apply equally weil to it, proportioning the 
time allowed to the size of the fish. Fish 
weighing as much as fifteen pounds have 
occasionally been caught, but they are usu- 
ally much smaller. Basse cut in slices may 
be boiled, fried, or fiicassecd, following the 
plan given for dreasing salmon in these 
various ways. It may be collared like sal- 
mon, or, if small, cut open and fried, with 
bread-crumbs, seasoning, and minced herbs, 
following the directions given hereafter for 
frying mackerel. 

They are good dressed aw court bouillon 
@ezu, with a little. white wine. They are 
served on a napkin. 


Basse Dressed on Casserole. 


Time, six minutes to the pound. 


zop. Basse: a piece of butter rolled in 
flour ; a few sweet herbs ; pepper, salt, and 
grated ‘nutmeg ; juice of half a lemon. 


After the fish is properly cleaned and pre 
pared, fill the inside with butter well worked 
up with flour, sweet herbs minced fine, and 
seasoned with, pepper, salt, and grated nut- 
meg. Stew it with just liquid enough to 
prevent its burning, and squeeze lemon iuice 
over it when it is taken up, 


WHITEBAIT. 
Time, one minute, 


In season, May, June, and July. 

‘yro. Wash and drain them in a colander, 
flour them well, and sift fine bread crumbs 
over them ; fry them in hot Jard. As soon 
as they rise, take them out ; that will be in 
about one minute. 

If you possess a wire basket, it is better 
to cook them in it instead of the pan. 

Serve them very hot, on a fish cloth, 
sprinkling first a little salt over them. ~ 


GRAYLING. 


In season, July and August. 

Grayling may be either baked or broiled, 
If small, they should be cut at the back, 
rubbed with butter, and a little pepper and 
salt dusted over them, then placed on a grid. 
iron over a Clear fire for four or five minutes 
to broil, and served on a dish, head and tail 
together, with the juice ofa lemon squeezed 
over them, 


To Fry Graylings. 


Time, five minutes, 


11x. Scale, gut, and well wash them, 
dust some flowr over them, lay them sepa. 
rately on a board before the fire ; try them 
of a delicate brown in fresh dripping. 

Serve garnished with crimped parsley, 
Sauce: plain melted butter. 


CARP. 


should be of a medium size, with a 
soft roe, The gills, if fresh, will be very 
hard to pull out. Take off the scales, and 
lay the fish for an hour before you dress itin 
water, to get rid of the blood, then dry it on 
a cloth, 


Carp 


Baked Carp. 
Time, one hour and a quarter. 


In season from March to October. 

112. One large carp; forcemeat; egg; 
bread-crumbs ; a little butter, one pint of 
stock ; half a pint of port wine; two 
onions ; two bay leaves; a bunch of herbs 
six anchovies ; one teaspoonful of mustard 
one of soy; a little salt; Cayenne; and 4 
piece of butter. 
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Clean and scale a large carp; puta stuff- 
ing as for soles, dressed in the Portuguese 
way, and sew it up ; brush it over with the 
yolk of an egg, and cover it with bread- 
crumbs, then drop some oiled butter over tt. 
Place the carp in a deep earthen dish, with 
a pint of stock, two onions sliced, two bay- 
heaves, a bunch of herbs, half a pint of port 
wine and six anchovies; cover the pan, and 
bake it one hour, Put a good-sized piece 
of butter mto a stewpan with a dust of flour ; 
when melted, pour in the strained liquor 
from the carp, with a teaspoonful of mustard, 
ene of soy, and a little salt and Cayenne ; 
boil it up again, and serve the fish on a dish, 
garnished with slices of lemon and bunches 
of parsley, and the sauce in a boat. 


Fried Carp. 


Time, twenty minutes or longer, according 
to size. 


113. Carp; slices of bread ; a lemon. 

Clean and dry the fish, flour them well, 
them in the pan, and fry them of alight 

rown ; lay them on a cloth to drain, and 
fry some three-cornered pieces of bread and 
the roes. Serve the carp with the rocs on 
each side of the dish; garnish it with the 
fried bread and lemon in slices, and make 
anchovy sauce, with the juice of a lemon 
added, to eat with it. 


Carp au Bleu, 
Time, one hour or more. 


114. Carp: half a bottle of vinegar ; port 
wine ; three onions ; two carrots ; a sprig or 
two of parsley ; two or three laurel or bay 
leaves; a bunch of thyme; three cloves ; 
pepper and salt. 

Clean the carp well, but in doing so make 
as small an opening as possible ; tie up the 
nead, place the fish in a fish kettle of the 
right size, and pour over it half a bottle of 
boiling vinegar, and add enough port wine 
for the carp to be covered with the liquid. Put 
in three onions in slices, two carrots, & sprig 
of parsley, a bunch of thyme, two or three 
laurel or bay-leaves, three cloves, pepper, 
and salt; put it over a slow fire, and let it 
simmer gently for about an hour (more or 
less, according to the size of the carp) ; take 
it from the fire, let it get cold in the liquor, 
and serve it upon a folded napkin. 

Any fish can be dressed au bleu from the 


same receipt. 
Carpe Frite, 
Time, twelve or fifteen minutes. 


325. A stnall soft-roed carp ; lemcn juice ; 
flour. 





Carp and Tench. 





Choose a small soft-roed carp, open it 
down the back, press it open very flat, and 
take out the roe. Flour both the fish and 
the roe well, put them in a very hot frying- 
pan, and fry them of a fine colour. Serve 
them with lemon juice squeezed over them. 


To Boil Carp. 


Time, thirty minutes. 


116. Scale and remove the gills from th3 
carp, and rub some salt down the backbone, 
then lay it for haif an hour in strong salt and 
water, which will thoroughly cleanse it; dry 
it, and place it in a fish-kettle of boiling- 
water, with a tablespoonful of salt. Boil it 
for thirty minutes, or less time should it be 
small ; boil the roe with it, and when done 
serve it on a napkin, Garnish with parsley 
and slices of lemon. Plain melted butter 
and fish sauces must be served with it. 


Stewed Carp. 


Time, one hour and a quarter. 

117. A carp; equa! parts of port wine 
and water ; a tablespoonful of lemon pickle ; 
one of browning ; one teaspoonful of mush- 
room powder; one onion ; six cloves ; one 
stick of horseradish ; some Cayenne; a large 
lump of butter ; a little flour ; juice of one 
lemon. 

Having scaled, cleaned, and taken out the 
gills, wash it thorouglily, by soaking it in 
spring water for half an hour, and dry it in 
a cloth ; dredge over it a little flour, and fry 
ita light brown. Then put it into a stew- 
pan with half a pint of port wine, and the 
same of water (or more if desired) ; a table- 
spoonful of lemon pickle, another of brown- 
ing, a teaspoonful of mushroom powder, an 
onion stuck with six cloves, a stick of horse- 
radish, and a little Cayenne pepper. Cover 
your stewpan closely, that the steam may 
not escape, and let it stew gently over a slow 
fire until the gravy is reduced to just enough 
to cover the fish. Then take it out, and put 
it into the dish it is tobe served in. Set the 
gravy again on the fire, and thicken it with 
a lump of butter rolled in flour ; boil it up, 
and then strain it over your fish, and garnish 
with sippets. 

Just before you send it to table, squeeze 
into the sauce the juice of a lemon. 


Fried Tench. 
Time, varying with size—about twenty 
minutes, 

118. Two tench; alittle salt; lemon juice; 
butter; and flour. 

Clean two fine tench by throwing them 
into boiling water just long enough to enable 
you to raise the skin. Remove the gills and 


Tench and Smelés. 





fos, gut them, and clean them thoroughly. 
Cut them down the back, and take out the 
bones, sprinkle a little salt over them, flour 
them, squeeze some lemon juice over them ; 
fry them in butter, and serve them upon a 
napkin, 


To Stew Teuch Brown. 


Time, one hour and a half, 


119. Tench ; water and red wine in equal 
parts ; one tablesnoonful of lemon pickle ; 
the same of brow.ung: the same of walnut 
ketchup ; a little mushroom powder ; Cay- 
enne pepper to taste; an onion stuck with 
cloves ; a bit of horse radish, 

Clean and dry the fish : place them before 
the fire for a few minutes, dredge them with 
flour, and brown themin a frying-pan. Put 
them in a stewpan, cover thein with red wine 
and water in equal parts; add the lemon 
pickle, browning, walnut ketchup, mushroom 
powder, Cayenne pepper to taste, an onion 
stuck with cloves, and a piece of horse- 
radish. 

Cover the stewpan close to kecp in the 
steam, and let the fish stew gently overa 
slow fire until the liquor is reduced to barely 
enough to cover the fish in the dish. ‘Take 
out the fish, keep them hot, thicken the 
gravy with a lump of butter rolled in flour, 
boil it up, strain it over the fish, garnish 
with pickled mushrooms and scraped horse- 
radish. 

Either of these receipts for stewing tench 
(i.¢., brown and white) will do also for carp, 
observing always to save and add the blood. 
Garnish with fried oysters, sippets of toasted 
bread, slices of lemon, or scraped horse- 
radish, according to taste; or with the roe 
(alternate pieces boiled and fried) placed 
round the dish ; serve very hot. 


Tanches sur Je Gril, or aux Fines Herbes. 


Time, according to size, 


r20. Three or four tench ; a little oil; a 
Sprig of parsley and thyme; one onion ; one 
shallot ; pepper and salt. 

Clean the slime from three or four tench, 
plunge them for a minute into boiling water, 
and scale them, beginning at the head, and 
taking care not to injure the skin, and gut 
them. Lay them on a dish, cover them 
with oil, parsley, thyme, onion, and shallot 
minced fine, salt, and pepper. Fold them 
in two thicknesses of paper dipped in the 
oil, &c., in which the fish have been lying, 
and broil them. When they are done, take 
off the writing paper, pour over them sauce 
Piguanie, or caper sauce, and serve them, 

“This ‘y a famous receipt at Brussels, . 
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PLAICE. 


Plaice aie rather common fish, and lack 
the delicacy and flavour of the other pisca- 
tory delicacies of our table ; but jé//e/ed they 
are very nice, and supple the place of better 
very well, if carefully dressed. 

In season from May to January. 


To Fillet Plaice. 
Time, about twelve minutes. 


12. Skin them, lay them flat on the tabie, 
and cut right down the backbone, then raise 
the fillet from head to tail. Having quite 
removed the fillets from the bones, cut them 
nicely in pieces, and fry them in two ounces 
of dripping or lard, with a little pepper and 
salt, and the juice of half a lemon, 

Drain them ona cloth to absorb the grease, 
and serve them upon a hot white table-nap- 
kin, 


To Boil Plaice or Flounders. 
Time, six to seven minutes, 


Flounders are in season from September 
to Noveinber. 

122. A quarter of a pound of salt to a 
gallon of water, and a very little saltpetre. 

Well clean and empty your fish, draw a 
sharp knife down the thickest part of the 
middle of the back, nearly through to the 
bone ; lay them ina fish-kettle of cold water, 
with salt in the above proportion, with a 
small piece of saltpetre; let them simmer 
for six or seven minutes after the water be- 
gins to boil, or longer should your fish be 
very large, taking great care they are not 
broken. Serve them (with plain melted butter) 
on a folded napkin. 


To Fry Plaice or Flounders. 
Time, five minutes, 


x23. Two tablespoonfuls of vinegar; an 
egg ; bread crumbs ; fried parsley ; and some 
anchovy sauce. 

Sprinkle the plaice or flounders with salt, 
and let them lie for twenty-four hours, then 
wash them and wipe them dry; brush them 
over with egg, and cover them with bread- 
crumbs ; make some lard or dripping mixed 
with two tablespoonfuls of vinegar boiling 
hot in a frying-pan ; lay the fish in, and fry 
them a nice brown colour, drain them from 
the fat on acloth, ard serve them on a folded 
napkin, garnished with fried parsley. Anse 
chovy sauce, 


SMELTS. 
A delicate little fish which has a singular 
perfume of violets or syringa. It requireg 
great care in cleaning. Pull the gills out, 
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and the inside will come with them. Wipe 
and dry them gently. 
In season from October to May. 


To Fry Smelts. 
Time, three or four minutes. 


rag. Seven smelts; two eggs; bread- 
crumbs; a little flour, and a piece of butter. 

Smelts should not be washed more than is 
necessary to just clean them ; cut off the 
fins, dry them in a cloth, and dredge a little 
flour over them, melt half an ounce of but- 
ter and beat into it the yolks of two eggs. 
Dip the smelts into it, then into bread-crumbs 
finely grated, and plunge them into a frying- 
pan of boiling fat ; let them fry gently, and 
a few minutes will make them of a bright 
yellow brown. Be careful not to take of 
the light roughness of the crumbs, or thei 
beauty will be lost. When done, dish them 
up on a napkin, garnish with fried parsley, 
and serve anchovy or shrimp sauce with them 
separately. 


Fried Smelts, French Way. 
Time, three or four minutes. 

125. Smelts ; a little flour; milk; crisped 
parsley. 

After the smelts are prepared ana dried 
dip them-into milk, dredge them with flour, 
and fry them until they are of a fine colour, 
and serve them with crisped parsley. 


SPRATS. 
Time, two or three minutes. 

126, Well clean anumber of sprats, fasten 
them in rows by a skewer run through their 
gills, place them on a close-barred gridiron, 
broil them a nice brown and serve them hot 
and hot. 





SOLES. 


Soles are either white soles or black soles, 
according to the colour of their back. Middle 
sized soles are of the best flavour, When 
they have roes thcy should be only used for 
fillets, because they have then very little fla- 
vour. A large fine rce is not so meat a re- 
commendation to a sole aS inexpeiienced 
bousewives believe. 

In season from April to December, 


Filleted Soles. 
Time, ten minutes. 


127. Two soles; two eggs; and bread- 
ciumbs. 

Take two soles, divide them from the back- 
‘bone, and remove the head, fins, and tail. 
Sprinkle the inside with salt, roll them up 
from the tail end upwards, and fasten them 
with very small skewers. 
dling sized soles, put half @ fish in each roll. 


If small or mid- { of 


Smelts and Soles. 


mms 


Dip them into the yolk of one well beaten 
egg, and then into bread-crumbs : then inte 
the eggs a second time, and again sprinkle 
them with crumbs; fry them in hot lard or 
in clarified butter. 

__ Instead of rolling the fish they may be cut 
into pieces, and arranged in the form of a 
pyramid in the centre of a dish, and gar 
nished with parsley and slices of lemon, 


Cutlets of Soles. 
Time, ten minutes, 


128. ‘Two soies; one egg; bread-crumbs, 
and parsley. 

Cut two soles into narrow pieces, cross- 
wise, dredge a little flour over them, dip 
each piece in an egg well beaten, and then 
into bread-crumbs ; fry them a nice brown 
in hot fat; drain, and serve them with fried 
parsley in the centre, with the slices of sole 
raised round it, 


Boiled Soles. 
Time, eight to ten minutes. 


129. Two soles; a large handful of salt in 
one gallon of water. 

Well wash and clean the soles, cut off the 
fins, and put them into a fish-kettle with salt 
and water. Let them boil s!owly, and then 
simmer until done, which must be according 
to the weight of the fish, a large one re- 
quiring about ten minutes, a medium size 
eight. When done serve them on a napkin, 
with the white side uppermost. Garnish 
with slices of lemon and parsley. Anchovy 
or shrimp sauce are usually sent to table 
with boiled soles, but may be varied at plea- 
sure, 


Fried Soles, 
Time, eight minutes. 


130. Two soles; one egg; a few bread- 
crumbs. 

Remove the skin from the dark side of the 
soles, clean them, and wipe them dry, and 
dredge a little flour over them; brush them 
over with the yolk of a well-beaten egg, dip 
them into bread-crumbs, and fry them of a 
light brown, in sufficient boiling fat for them 
to swim in. When done, lay them on a 
cloth to absorb the grease; dish them ona 
napkin neatly folded, and garnish with fried 
parsley. Plain melted butter or shrimp sauce 
may be sent to table with them, 


Fillets de Soles au Gratin. 
Time, according to size, about twenty 
minutes. 


13%. Fillets of soles ; veal stuffing ; apiece 
bread ; bread-crumbs. 
Divide each side of a fine gol in igur 


Mode of Dressing Eels, 


fillets ; spread veal stuffing on each piece, 
and ro'l it up; spread a layer of the same 
stuffing over the bottom of a dish, three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness ; arrange 
the rolled fillets on it in the form of a crown; 
fill up the interstices with the stuffing ; and 
place a piece of crumb of bread in the 
centre ; cover the fillets with bread-crumbs, 
and cook au gratin, or put the fish into an 
oven, or in a Dutch oven before the fire; 
and when the sole is cooked enough, and 
the outside is a nice brown, serve it in the 
game dish. .- 


EELS. 


It is one of the most painful tasks of the 
cook to killand skin an eel, and it is effected 
with some difficulty. By striking the head 
very hard it may be stunned, however, and 
will then probably feel less pain. We be- 
lieve that there is also a mode of killing them 
by Sutuns through the vertebwe near the 

ead. 

Take a cloth in your hand ; hold the eel 
by the head; cut the skin round the neck, 
and turn it a little way down ; then pull the 
head one way and the skin the other, and it 
will come off; open the fish, take out the 
inside, being careful not to break the gall, 
and cut off the back bristles. 

Eels are in season all the year round, 


Eels Spitchcocked. 
Time, half an hour, or till the skin turns up. 


132. Two or three eels; some chopped 
parsley ; pepper ; salt; a little sage ; juice 
of half a lemon; eggs, and bread-crumbs ; 
a little mace; and a little warmed butter. 

Skin two or three large eels, open them on 
the belly side, and clean them thoroughly ; 
remove the backbone; and cut them into 
pieces, three or four inches long ; strew over 
them, on both sides, some chopped parslcy, 
a very little sage, pepper, salt, a “ttle mace 

ounded fine, a little warmed butter, and the 
juice of nearly half a lemon ; dip each piece 
carefully in egg and bread-crumbs; fry them 
in a pan of boiling fat, and serve them ona 
hot dish, ina circular form, with piquante 
sauce (or any other you like) in the centre. 


Stewed Eels. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


133. One gill of port wine ; half a pint of 
stock ; two blades of mace ; two bay-leaves ; 
@ few allspice; two cloves; half a lemon ; 
@he onion ; a bunch of thyme and parsley ; 
and some pepper and salt ; a teaspoontul of 
anchovy sauce, and one of ketchup. 

‘Take ome or two large eels, skin and cut 
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them into pieces about three or four inches 
in length ; put them into a etewpan with 
some stock. half a pint of port wine, two 
-blades of mace, some allspice, two cloves, a 
bunch of herbs, a very small onion, half a 
lemon cut into slices, and some pepper and 
salt to your taste. Simmer over a slow fire 
for about three-quarters of an hour, or until 
the eels are done. Strain and thicken the 
gravy with a piece of butter, and a dust of 
flour, and stir in a teaspoonful of anchovy 
sauce, and one of ketchup. Serve the eels 
with their sauce over them. 


Baked Eels. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


134. Four large eels ; some veal stock; & 
bunch of savoury herbs ; a sprig of parsley 3 
two glasses of port wine ; juice of a small 
lemon ; salt and Cayenne; one teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce. 

Skin, empty, and thoroughly wash the 
eels, cut off the heads, and divide the fish into 
rather short pieces, wipe them very dry, dip 
each piece into a scasoning of Cayenne, salt, 
minced parsley, anda little powdered savoury 
herbs; pour them into a deep dish, cover 
them with veal stock, put a thick paper or 
cover over the dish, and set it inthe oven 
until the eels are tender. 

Skim off the fat, take the pieces of fish 
carefully out on a hot dish to keep warm, 
and stir into the gravy the wine, strained 
lemon juice, and sauce; make it just boil 
up, and pour it over the fish. Garnish with 
sliced lemon. 





Boiled Eels. 
Time, half an hour 


135. Some small eels, and a little parsiey 
and butter. 

‘The small eels are the best; do them in 
sufficient water to cover them, add a bunch 
of parsley, when tender they are done. 
Serve them up ina shallow tureen, with 
parsley and butter sauce poured over them. 


Fried Eels. 
Time, eighteen or twenty minutes. 


136. One large eel, or two small ones } 
one egg, and a few bread-crumbs. 

Prepare and wash the eels, wipe them 
thoroughly dry, and dredge over them a very 
little flour; if large, ext them into pieces.of 
about four inches long, brush them over with 
egg, dip them into bread-crumbs, and fry 
them in hot fat. If small, they should be 
curled round and fried, being first dipped 
into egg and bread crumbs. Serve them up 
garnished with tried parsley. - 
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Baked Eels—Stuffed. 
Time, about three-quarters of an hour. 


137. Eels: a forcemeat of shrimps or 
oysters; a slice of bread crumbled ; peel of 
half a lemon; yolk of one egg; pepper; 
salt, and nutmeg; two ounces of butter; a 
little flour; one teaspoonful of lemon pic- 
kle ; one tablespoonful of walnut ketchup ; 
a glass of white wine; one anchovy; two 
teaspoonfuls of browning ; a little lemon 


uice. 

Cut off the heads of the eels, and clean 
them very well; make a forccmeat with 
shrimps or oysters chopped, a good slice of 
bread crumbled, a little lemon peel shred 
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Rare 


in the juice of a lemon, and a teaspoonful 
of made mustard. Serve it with sippets 
and horse-radish. 

Note.—Cider will answer in the place of 
the wine for common purposes, 


GARFISE. 


The garfish, called ‘‘long noses” in some 
localities, are little appreciated by some on 
account of their green bones ; but they are 
said to be very nice when well cooked. 
They may be boiled and eaten with shrimp 
sauce, or boiled or fried. They may also be 
cooked according to the Worcester receipts 
for stewing lampreys, using good but not 
sweet home-made wine instead of Madeira; 


fine, the yolk of an egg, salt, pepper, and | and any of the French receipts for dressing 


nutmeg. Stuff the eels with this, sew them 
up, and turn them round in a dish. Put 
butter and flour over them, pour a little 
water into the dish, and bake them in a 
moderate oven, When done enough, take 
the gravy from under them, skim off the 
fat, strain it, and add to it one teaspoonful 
of lemon pickle, the walnut ketchup, one 
anchovy, two spoonfuls of browning, and a 
squeeze of lemon juice. Let it boil ten 
minutes, thicken it with butter and fcur, if 
necessary, and serve it garnished with 
slices of lemon and crimped parsley. 


LAMPREYS. 


Rich but very wg/y fish, unlikely to fall 
into the hands of an ordinary cook. They 
ure a very ancient delicacy, and are remark- 
able as having tempted our first great Plan- 
agenet King to his death by eating too 
much of them. The city of Gloucester still 
presents the Queen with a lamprey-pie every 
Christmas. 


To Stew Lamprey as at Worcester. 
Time, one hour and twenty minutes, 


138. Asmall quantity of mace; cloves ; 
nutmeg; pepper and allspice, and an equal 
quantity of beef gravy, Madeira or sherry ; 
two anchovies * a spoonful of made mus- 
tard ; juice of a lemon; a little butter, and 
flour. 

Thoroughly cleanse, and remove the car- 
tfage which runs down the back of the fish, 
season it with pepper, mace, allspice, and 


cloves, and place it in a closely covered} that our seas give us, 


stewpan with equal quantities of good beef 
vy and sherry, sufficient to cover it. 
hen tender, take out the lamprey, and 


keep it hot. Boil the gravy it was stewed | 
re 


in with two anchovies 
and a lump of butter rolled in a little flour. 
Svin it through a hair sieve, and squeeze 





eels may be used for the garfish, Perhaps 
they are best of all dressed by means of the 
bain-marie jar 

139. Cut them in pieces and lay them in 
adish, and put over then either vinegar, 
wine, or oil, with minced sweet herbs, pep- 
per, and salt, and any flavouring that may 
be liked ; when thcy have lain an hour or 
two remove them, and the marinade in which 
they lie, to the bain-marie jar; add a little 
to the liquor if it be thought that more 
gravy will be needed, fasten the lid down 
with a cloth, put the jar in a saucepan of 
water, and let the fish cook until it is done 
enough, 


THE CONGER. 


The conger may with justice consider 
himsclf an ill-used fish, since, by many, he 
is condemned untried, and loaded with hard 
names, which are quite undeserved; whereas 
a good conger eel, well cooked, is more 
wholesome, more nutritious, and nicer thas 
more vechkerché and more lauded viands, '™ 
addition to being very nice, and more 
wholesome than most other kinds of fish, it 
has the merit of great abundance in our 
seas ; and if the supply of our markets with 
it were encouraged by the free use of it by 
buyers (which it is not, on account of the 
unfounded prejudice against it), we might 
have in it a fish as solid and as nutritious as 
butcher’s meat, at from 2d. to qd. a pound 
in our dearest markets, This noble fish is 
fully deserving of free use, and protection 
of the immature fish, as a thing of real im- 
portance; the best substitute for meat 
Let al) who are an- . 
xiuus to aid the country's nced, by lessen- 
ing the consumption of meat in times of 
scarcity, give the conger a fair trial. At a 
time when meat may reach fainine prices, 


opped up very fine, | do not let us allow tons of nutritious Ssh to 


be slighted, or worse, wasted. In the ways 
of dressing it we have great variety, as well 
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as other gastronomic merits, and different 
parts of the fish are adapted for different 

urposes. The head and tail are tl.c best 
‘or soup, because the rich gelatinous pick- 
ing about the first gives thickness to the 
soup, and the tail is too bony to be as ap- 
propriate as the centre cuts to dress other 
ways. The portions next to the head offer 
good cuts (the number dependent on the 
length and size of the fish) for stuffing, and 
either boiling or baking. The fat adhering 
to the bone (I believe, in truth, the roe of 
the fish), is very rich, yet delicate, and 
should on no account be removed when the 
fish is cleaned. In taking this out some 
London fishmongers commit a great mis- 
take, Still further on in the conger, may 
be cut compact slices and collops for fry- 
ing, stewing, or fricassceing, and for making 
into pies. A long piece, boned, cut from 
near the head to within half a foot of the 
tail, one side, or both, according to the 
size of the fish, is good for collaring, and 
the end near the tail may be salted for 
breakfast, 


Boiled Conger. 
Time, half an hour, 


140. White conger eel; bread-crumbs ; 
pecl of half a lemon; a sprig of parsley ; 
lemon thyme ; winter savory ; sweet marjo- 
ram ; a piece of butter or dripping; pepper; 
salt ; nutmeg, and a spoonful of suet. 

Cut a piece about a foot long from the 
head end of a fine conger, make a stuffing of 
the bread-crumbs, minced parsley, lemon 
thyme, winter savory, and sweet marjoram 
minced fine; a little chopped suet, grated 
lemon peel, and butter or dripping ; scason 
it with pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; stuff the 
fish, and sew it up. Put it into warm wa- 
ter, let it simmer until it is cooked enough, 
and serve it with any sauce usually eaten 
with boiled fish. 

A thick piece will take half an hour after 
it simmers. It may be boiled withoui the 
Stuffing, if it be preferred. 


Stewed Conger. 
Time, according to size. 


14x. A conger eel: a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; one onion ; pepper, salt, and mace; 
water or broth ; a little flour. 

Cut the conger into pieces as for frying, 
dry and flour the pieces, and brown them in 
a frying-pan. Put them into a stew-pan 
with a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion cut 
in quarters, seasoning of pepper and salt, 
and of spice, if it be liked, and enough 
water, or broth, nearly to cover the fish. Let 
it stew gently until it is cooked enough, 
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thicken the gravy with flour just enough ta 
take off the richness that may have risen te 
the top, and serve the conger with the gravy 
round it. 

The gravy may be flavoured with tomatoes, 
chutney, or any other sauce. The stewed 
conger is nice with oysters ; open them, and 
save the liquor, mix it with a little flour, use 
it to thicken the gravy, as much as neces- 
sary, let it just boil up, and put in the oys- 
ters long enough for them to get hot, 


Baked Conger. 
Time, one hour, less in a quick oven, 


142. Take such a piece of fine conger as 
would be chosen for boiling : make a stuff- 
ing, and stuff it as mentioned for boiled 
conger. Put it into a pie dish or a baking 
dish, with a pint of water, lay pieces of 
butter over the fish, flour it well, and put it 
into a moderate oven ; baste it often with 
the liquor while it is cooking, and when it 
is almost done thicken the liquor with flour, 
just enough to correct any little richness 
that may float on the top of it; not more. 
Baked conger may be varied in many ways. 
It is very nice with potatoes baked under it: 
but as there must be liquor in the dish with 
which to baste the fish, to prevent the skin 
from getting dry and hard, they will not brown 
on the outside. The gravy may be thickened 





‘with tomatoes, or with tomato sauce, and 


this is particularly nice. It may be taken 
from the liquor, and eaten with dressed 
cucumber and early potatoes. It may be 
flavoured with or eaten with any sauce that 
is nice, and it will be excellent any way. A 
good flavouring for a change, is a table- 
spoonful of lemon pickle, the same of 
walnut ketchup, and a dessert spoonful of 
SOY. 
Fried Conger, 
Time, twenty to twenty-five minutes, 
or longer. 


143. Conger; egg; bread-crumbs. 

Cut the conger into slices an incliand @ 
half or two inches thick, or a little thicker, 
according to the size of the fish. This is 
the best way to cut conger for frying, and 
most other purposes for which it may require 
similar subdivision ; because by it the solid 
back of the fish and the richer under part 
go together, which they do not when collops 
are cut longitudinally. Cover the fish with 
egg and bread-crumbs, and fry it in plenty 
of fat, made to boil before the fish is put in, 
Take care that the frying-pan is perfectly 
clean, and that the fish is fried to a bright 
colour. Serve it with lemon to squeeze over 
it, plain melted butter, oyster sauce, shrimp 
sauce, of any sauce preferred. 
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PERCH. 


Tt is so difficult to scale perch that some 
people have them boiled with the scales on, 
as they come off easily afterwards. 

Clean it carefully. A perch weighs, when 
fine, from three to four pounds, 


To Boil Perch, 
Time, half an hour, if large. 
In season from September to November. 


144. Cut off the spines from the back, 
scrape off the scales with an oyster knife, 
and thoroughly clean and wash them. ‘Then 
boil them in cold water very carefully, as 
they are a most delicate fish, 


Fried Perch, 
Time, twelve minutes. 


145. Some bread-crumbs, and egg. 

Thoroughly clean and scale the perch, 
brush them over with a well beaten egg, dip 
them into bread-crumbs, and fry them a 
nice brown in boiling fat. Serve them with 
anchovy sauce or melted butter. 


Fish Scallop. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


146. Cold fish; a teacupful of milk or 
cream; a large teaspoonful of anchovy 
sauce; alittle pepper and salt ; a little made 
mustard ; a lump of butter ; some bread- 
crumbs. 

Pick any cold fish from the bones, mix 
with it a teacupful of milk or cream, a large 
teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, a little pepper 
and salt, and a saltspoonful of made mus- 
tard. Put it into a stewpan over a mode- 
rate fire for two or three minutes, stirring it 
all the time, then put it into scallop shells 
or a dish, strew some grated bread thickly 
over it, and a few thin pieces of butter; 
brown it in a Dutch oven before the fire, 
and serve it very hot. 


To Fry Perch Plain, 
Time, twelve minutes. 


147. When the perch are scaled, gutted, 
and washed, dry them well with a cloth, and 
lay them out singly before the fire for a 
few minutes. Flour them well, and fry 
them a fine brown in plenty of good drip- 
ping. Serve them with melted butter and 


crisped parsley ° 
PIKE. 


This voracious river fish depends greatly 
upon the manner in which it is dressed. We 
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have eaten ‘excellent ‘‘Jacks,” as they are 
called in the midland counties, and others 
quite undeserving of approbation. It ought 
always to be baked or roasted, and not 
boiled ; but as some families dress it in the 
latter manner, we give directions for it. 
The fins are usually cut off it, and it must 
be very carefully scraped and cleaned. 

In season from September to March, 


To Boil Pike. 
Time, half an hour to one hour, 


148. Pike; twelve oysters; half of a 
Frenchroll; twoeggs; lemon; sweet herbs; 
pepper ; salt; nutmeg; a lump of butter; 
a wineglass of vinegar. 

When you have taken out the gills, 
cleaned and thoroughly washed the fish, 
make a forcemeat of a dozen chopped oys- 
ters, the crumb of half, or a whole French 
roll, a little lemon peel shred fine, a lump of 
butter, a few sweet herbs, the yolks of two 
well beaten eggs, seasoned to your taste 
with pepper, salt and nutmeg. Mix all 
together and stuff the fish: sew it up, and 
fasten it with the tail in the mouth with a 
small skewer. Put it into a fish-kettle of 
boiling water with a wineglassful of vinegar 
and a tablespoonful of salt. If itis of a 
middling size, it will be done in about half 
an hour; or, if large, one hour. Serve it 
up with melted butter and a lemon, or with 
anchovy sauce, Garnish with pickled bar- 
berries. 


To Bake Pike. 
Time, one hour. 


149. A large pike ; some forcemeat ; two 
or three anchovies ; half the peel of a lemon; 
one glass of wine; one tablespoonful of 
sauce ; a spoonful of capers. 

Scale and wash a large pike, fillit well with 
stuffing made as for veal, skewer the tail in 
the mouth, and place it in a deep dish. 
Season it with salt, Put a good sized piece 
of butter over it, and bake it for one hour, 
When done, add to it about half a pint or 
more of the gravy, two or three small an- 
chovies chopped very fine, the rind of half s 
lemon, grated, a spoonful of capers, a large 
spoonful of sauce, either Worcester or Read- 
ing, @ glass of wine, and a little butter rolled 
in flour to thicken it. Serve the fish ona 
dish, and the sauce in a boat. 


Stewed Pike. 
‘Time, three-quarters of an hour, 


1so. Pike; two ounces of butter; a little 
flour; one pint of red wine; a bunch of 
sweet herbs; four cloves; twelve young 
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Make a deep incision on either side of 
the backbone of a fine mackerel, after thos 
roughly cleansing and drying it in a cloth, 
and put in a little salt, Cayenne, and a 
spoonful of clarified butter. Lay it on a 
well-heated gridiron rubbed over with butter 
or suet, and when of a nice brown colour, 
turn the back to the fire, taking care that 
the fish does not stick to the gridiron, 
When done, put into the incision of the 
back two spoonfuls of mattre d'hétel batter, 
previously putting your mackerel on a hot 
dish without a napkin, then spread three 
more spoonfuls of butter over it, place it in 
os oven for a few minutes, and serve it very 

ot. 


onions; pepper and salt; two anchovies ; 
one spoonful of capers. 

Brown butter and flour in the bottom of 
a stewpan; and mix into it a pint of red 
wine; add a bunch of sweet herbs, the 
cloves, and a dozen young onions boiled 
tender, and sufficient seasoning of pepper 
and salt. Cut the pike in pieces, put it in, 
and let it stew gently until it is cooked 
enough. Take it out, and keep it hot. 
Add to the sauce two anchovies chopped 
up, and a spoonful of capers minced. Let 
it boil up for a minute or two, pour it over 
the fish, and lay sippets of toasted bread 
round the dish. 


Roasted Pike, or Mackerel. 
Time, half an hour. 


r51. Pike; bread-crumbs ; four anchovies; 
one pint of oysters or shrimps; a sprig of 
parsley ; one onion; pepper and salt ; nut- 
meg; cloves, and mace; half a pound of 
butter. 

Clean the fish well; make stuffing with 
bread-crumbs, oysters, or shrimps, chopped 
parsley, onions, and the seasoning and 
spices, Mix all well together with half a 
pound of butter, stuff the fish, and put 
some of the stuffing over the outside. Put 
the pike in a cradle, and roast it, basting it 
unceasingly all the time it is cooking. 


MACKEREL 


requires to be eaten quite fresh ; it will not, 
in fact, keep at all. Some people call it 
the ‘‘ pig of the sea,”’ as it is scaleless, and, 
like pork, disagrees with some eaters, 


Mackerel Boiled. 


Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


152. Cut the fish open sufficiently to 
empty the inside, remove the roes, and 
thoroughly wash them and the mackerel. 
Put them into a fish-kettle of cold water 


Fillets of Mackerel Stewed. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


154. Two mackerels; one lemon; two 
ounces of butter; nearly half a pint of port 
wine; two teaspoonfuls of soy, and a little 
salt, Cayenne, and pounded mace. 

Raise and divide each fillet from the 
mackerel into two, and lay them in a stew- 
pan with two ounces of butter previously 
melted with a little flour, Cayenne, sait, 
the rind of half alemon. Shake, the stew- 
pan over a moderate fire for a few minutes, 
turning the fillets. Then pour in slowly 
nearly half a pint of port wine, with the 
two spoonfuls of soy and the mace, boil up 
and pour over the fish. 


HADDOCKS., 


The haddock is a delicate fish with a fine 
flavour. This fish has a superstition at- 
tached to it. On each side of the body near 
the gills it has a dark spot, fabled to be the 
impression made by the finger and thumb 
of St. Peter when taking the tribute money 
from its mouth. 

It is in season from August to February, 


with a large tablespoonful of salt, bring To Boil Haddocks. 
them gradually to a boil, and simmer for Time, a quarter to half an hour, accordin 
about twenty minutes if the fish is large, if to size. : 


small, fifteen minutes will be sufficient, or 
even less time; but they must be taken 
carefully out when the eyes are starting. 
Remove the scum as it rises, and when 
done, serve them on a napkin, and send 
fennel sauce, plain melted butter, or goose- 
berry sauce to table with them. 


Mackerel a la Maitre d’Hotel. 


rss. Two haddocks; enough water to 
cover them ; a quarter of a pound of salt to 
each gallon of water. 

Clean the fish, and wash them thoroughly, 
they will require scraping first, then put 
them in the fish-kettle ; simmer them gently, 
Serve with a garnish of sliced lemoa and 
parsley. 


Time, twenty minutes, Sauce; melee butter, or anchovy. 
153. One mackerel; three spoonfuls of Fried Haddock. 
maitre Théiel sauce, or juice of half aj Time, a quarter of an hour or eighteen 
lemon, and a little salt, Cayenne, and two minutes. 


spoonfuls of clarified butter. xg6. Haddock; egg; breadcrumbs; 9 
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sprig of parsley; a little lemon thyme; a/them. Lay them before the fire, and basts 


few chives ; pepper and salt. ; 

Haddocks of medium size are very nice 
eut open, covered with egg, bread-crumbs, 
chives, parsley, and a little lemon thyme 
minced very fine, salt and pepper, and 
fried, 

Baked Haddock. 
Time, from half an hour to an hour, 


157. One haddock ; some veal stuffing ; 
bread-crumbs ; and one egg. 

Thoroughly clean and dry the haddock, 
fill the inside with veal stuffing, sew it up, 
and curl the tail into its mouth. Brush it 
over with egg, and strew bread-crumbs over 
it. Set it in a warm oven to bake for about 
half an hour, but if a Dublin Bay haddock, 
it will require double that time. Serve it 
on a dish without a napkin, with any sauce 
you please, anchovy, melted butter, &c. 


To Broil Haddeck. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


158. Thoroughly clean and dry them ina 
cloth, rub them over with a little vinegar, 
and dredge them with flour. Rub some 
grease on the bars of the gridiron, put 
over a clear fire, and when it is hot, place 
your fish on it; turn them two or three 
times, and broil them a nice brown colour. 
Serve them with shrimp sauce, or plain 
melted butter. 


Or. 
Time, half an hour. 


159. Clean and dry the haddock, and put 
it into a Dutch oven before a very quick 
fire ; as soon as the skin rises take it from 
the fire, brush it over with the yolk of 
a well-beaten egg. Strew bread-crumbs 
thickly over it, and dredge it with flour. 
Rub some butte: over a gridiron, lay the 
fish carefully on it, and each time turned, 
lay a small slice of butter over it. Serve 
with shrimp sauce, or melted butter. 


To Dry Haddock. 
Time to dry, two or three days. 


x60. One haddock of three pounds 
weight; egg; and bread-crumbs. 
' Choose the fish from two to three pounds 
in weight, take out the gills and the inside, 
and well clean the blood from the backbone. 
Dry them in a cloth, and put some salt into 
the bodies and eyes, Lay them on a board 
for a night, then hang them up in a dry 
lace, and after two or three days they will 
fit for use; skin antl brush them over 
with egg, and strew btread-crumbs over 


them with butter. Serve with egg sauce. 


SKATE. 


Cut off the fin part, put it into fresh 
water, and it will curl up. 
In season from August to April, 


To Crimp Skate. 
Time to soak, one hour. 


16r. Have the skate alive; skin, and 
wash it very clean, cut it in long slips the 
whole length of the fish, about an inch 
broad, roll it over your finger, and throw 
it into spring watcr; cut the middle part of 
the fish in any form you like, wash it well,’ 
and put it into spring water for one hour, 
then wash it very clean, and put it to drain’ 
for use. 


To Boil Crimped Skate, 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


162. Clean, skin, and cut the fish into 
slices, roll them over your finger, and fasten 
them round with a thin string. Put them 
into a stewpan with a large quantity of salt 
in the water; boil them for about fifteen or 


it; twenty minutes, and hold them over the 


stewpan to drain; remove the string, and 
serve them on a folded napkin placed in a 
hot dish. Shrimp or lobster sauce may be 
served with it. 


To Fry Skate. 


163. Brush it over with the yolk of a 
well-beaten egg, and cover it with bread- 
crumbs, fry it a nice brown, and serve it on 
a hot table-napkin, with anchovy or shrimp 
sauce, 


SHELL-FISH—LOBSTER., 
To Choose Lobsters, 


164, The heaviest are the best, and 
often a good small-sized lobster will welgh 
heavier than a large one. 

The male is the best for boiling, the flesh 
is firmer, the shell of a brighter red. ‘You 
may easily distinguish the hen lobster by 
its broader tail, and the two uppermost fing 
within the tail being less stiff and hard than 
those of the male lobster. Hen lobsters are 
sar for sauce or salad, on account of their 
coral. 


To Boil a Lobster. 
Time, half an hour. 


165. Boiling a lobster may be made a 
horrible operation if the advice we. are 
about to give is not attended to; and its 
cries in dying are said to be most paine 
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ful. Happily it is possible to kill it imme- 
diately. 
_ It is done thus :—~ 

Put into a large kettle water enough to 
cover the lobster, with a quarter of a pound 
of salt to every gallon of water. 

When it boils fast put in the lobster, dead 
first; this is a little difficult to achieve, as 
the lobster is not easy to hold thus over the 
hot steam, but we are sure any humane cook 
will do it. If the head goes in first it is 
killed instantly. Boil it briskly for half an 
hour, then take it from the hot water with 
the tongs, and lay it to drain. Wipe off all 
the scum from it; tie a little piece of butter 
in a cloth and rub it over with it. 

A lobster weighing a pound takes one 
hour to boil, others in like proportion, more 
or less, 


To Dress Lobsters. 


166. When sent to table, separate the 
body from the tail, remove the large claws, 
and crack them at each joint carefully, and 
split the tail down the middle with a sharp 
knife ; place the body upright in the centre 
of a dish on a napkin, and arrange the tail 
and claws on each side, Garnish it with 
double parsley. 


Scalloped Lobster. 
Time, fifteen minutes, 


167. One or two lobsters ; a little pepper, 
galt, Cayenne, and a tablespoonful of white 
sauce, or thin melted butter, and bread- 
crumbs. 

Pick out all the meat from one large, or 
two middling-sized lobsters, and pound it in 
a mortar with a little pepper, salt, Cayenne, 
and a spoonful or more of white sauce, or 
thin melted butter, sufficient to moisten it. 
Split the empty shells of the tails and the 
bodies, and filleach of them neatly with the 
pounded lobster, cover them with grated 
bread, and put them into an oven. Serve 
on a folded napkin with fried parsley. Six 
or Polis divided shells will be sufficient for 
@ dish. 


Broiled Lobsters—An American Receipt. 


Time, fifteen or twenty minutes, 
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it from head to tail, 
able part called the "' ladv,” lay it open, prt 
pieces of butter over the meat, sprinkle it 
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Buttered Lobster—American also. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


169. One lobster; one wineglassful of 
vinegar; quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
one saltspoonful of Cayenne pepper; one 
saltspoonful of made mustard , three heads 
of lettuce ; one hard-boiled egg. 

Boil a lobster, take the meat from the 
Shell and mince or chopit fine, put the coral 
and green inside—but leave out the ‘‘ lady” 
—-to a wineglass of vinegar, or hot water, 
add a quarter of a pound of fresh butter; 
add the Cayenne pepper and mustard, and 
put it with the lobster into a stewpan over a 
gentle fire. Stir it until it is thoroughly 
heated through. 

Cut the heads of lettuce, nicely wash them, 
put them at the sides of a salad bowl, lay 
the hot lobster in the middle. garnish with 
the hard-boiled egg cut in circles, and serve 
it hot. 





To Siew Lobsters, 
Time, twenty minutes. 


17o. One large, or two small hen lobsters ; 
one pint of water; one blade of mace; 
some white pepper corns ; some melted but- 
ter; a glass of white Wine; juice of half a 
lemon. 

Pick the meat from one large, or two small 
lobsters in large pieces; boil the shells in a 
pint of water with a blade of mace and 
some whole pepper corns; when all the 
strength is extracted from the shells and 
spice, strain the liquor, mix the coral and the 
rich part of the lobster with a few spoonfuls 
of melted butter, a wineglass of white wine, 
and the juice of halfalemon strained. Put 
in the picked lobster, boil it up, and serve, 


Lobster Cutlets, 


Time, cight minutes to fry. 


171. One large hen lobster; two small 
ones; two ounces of fresh butter ; pepper 
and salt ; one blade of mace ; nutmeg, and 
Cayenne pepper; a dessertspoonful of an~ 
chovy sauce; yolks of four eggs ; white o 
one; bread-crumbs, For the sauce—the 
coral of the lobster ; a spoonful of anchovy 
sauce ; a small cupful of melted butter, 

Pick the meat froma fine hen lobster, and 
two small ones, and pound it in a mortar 
with a part of the coral, and a seasoning of 


a llada af aaaunAald mans 
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Take out the uncat- a little nutmeg and Cayenne pepper. ~ Add 


the yolks of two well-beaten eggs, the white 
of one, and a spoonful of anchovy sance ; 


with pepper, and set the shells on a gridiron mix the above ingredients thoroughly tar 


over bright coals until nicely heated through, gether, and roll it out as you 


Sexve mn the shells, 


a 
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with a little flour, nearly two inehes thick: 
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Cut it into cutlets, brush them over with the 
yolk of egg, dip them into bread-crumbs, 
and fry a nice brown in butter. Make a 
sauce with a cupful of melted butter, a 
spoonful of anchovy sauce, and the re- 
mainder of the coral. Pour it into the centre 
of a hot dish, ard arrange the lobster cutlets 
round it, as you would cutlets of meat ; place 
between each the horns of the lobster cut 
into short lengths, 


Lobster Balls. 


Time, eight or ten minutes to fry. 


172. A fine hen lobster ; two eggs ; bread- 
crumbs ; two ounces of butter; pepper ; salt, 
and a very little Cayenne pepper. 

Take the meat from a fine hen lobster, 
and pound it in a mortar with the coral and 
spawn. Mix with it not quite an equal 
quantity of bread-crumbs, seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and a very little Cayenne ; 
bind the whole with two ounces of fresh but- 
ter warmed, roll the mixture into balls the 
size Gf a large duck’s egg, brush them over 
with beaten egg, cover them with bread- 
crumbs, and fry them lightly. Serve them 
hot (after draining the grease from them) on 
a napkin, 








To Cheose Crabs, 


173. The heaviest crabs are usually con- 
sidered the best, although those of a 
middling size are the sweetest, when per- 
fectly fresh and in perfection, the shell, 
whether alive or dead, should be of a bright 
red colour, and the joints of the legs stiff. 
Crabs are stale when the eyes look dull. 
They are boiled in the same manner as 
lobsters, but require a much longer time, 
and are usually eaten cold. 


To Dress Boiled Crabs. 


174. Empty the large shell; mix the flesh 
with a very little oil, vinegar, salt, white 
pepper, and Cayenne to your taste, replace 
the meat in the large shell, and place it in 
the dish with the claws, 


Buttered Crab, 


Time, one hour, 


175. One large crab; bread-crumbs; a 
little parsley : three ounces of butter ; pep- 

r, salt, aad Cayenne to taste; juice of a 
emon. 

Boil the crab, pick the meat out of the 
shell, cut it into small pieces, and mix all 
well together with bread-crumbs, and a little 
minced parsley, equal toa third of the crab 
ia quantity, Mix in pieces of butter here 
and there ; season it with pepper, salt, and 
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Cayenne to taste, pack it into the shell and 
squeeze over it the juice of a lemon. oF 
drop in a spoonful of lemon pickle, of 
vinegar. Cover the top with a thick layer 
of bread-crumhs, put small pieces of butter 
over jt, and bake either in a moderate oveu 
or before the fire, 


To Stew Crab. ! 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


176, One large crab ; some bread-crumbs; 
pepper ; salt; a piece of butter; the juice 
of a lemon. 

Pick all the meat from a good-sized crab ; 
cut it into very small pieces, mix it with 
rather more than a quarter its weight in 
bread-crumbs, season it with pepper and 
salt, return it to the shell with sufficient but~ 
ter to moisten it, squeeze in the juice of a 
lemon, and put a thick layer of bread- 
crumbs on the top, with small pieces of but- 
ter laid over them. Place the shells in che 
oven, or ina Dutch oven before the fire, to 
brown the crumvs, Serve on a napkin, 
garnished with parsley and slices of lemon, 


To Boil and Serve Crayfish. 
Time, a quarter of an hour, 


177. Crayfish ; salt; boiling-water; one 
tablespoonful of vinegar; parsley. 

‘Throw your crayfish into a stewpan of 
boiling salt and water with a tablespoonful 
of vinegar ; boil them quickly a quarter of 
an hour, and then drain them dry. When 
cold, place a few sprigs of double parsley in 
the centre of your dish, and arrange your 
crayfish all round as close as you can, with 
the tails outside, and at the top of the 
parsley put a few in any form you please, 
garnishing the edge of the dish with the 
same in small sprigs. 


OYSTERS, 


They must be fresh and fat to be good. 

In season from August till May. 

They are excellent eaten cold, opened and 
laid on a dish, and served with thin slices of 
brown bread and butter, or alone, 


Oysters for Keeping and Openir g. 


178. Take the oysters from the barre], and 
put them ina clean milk-pan covered with 
pure water moderately salted and changed 
every day. Keep them in a cool place, 

In opening them, try and avoid cutting 
them by keeping the point of the knife clase 
to the shcl. fe 


Modes of Dressing Oysters. 





Yo Feed Oysters. 

' 2979, Wash them perfectly clean in a pan 
of water, then lay them bottom downwards 
in a deep pan, and pour over them water 
with a large quantity of salt. Change the 
water every day. ‘The salt should be pre- 
viously dissolved in the water, allowing about 
five or six ounces to each gallon of water. 
You may fatten them by putting oatmcal 
into the water every day. 


Oysters Stewed. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes in all. 


180. Apint and a half of oysters ; two 
ounces and a half of butter ; a dessertspoon- 
ful of flour ; a quarter of a pint of cream; 
and a little mace and Cayenne. 

Open a pint and a half of oysters and wash 
them in their own liquor, then strain the 
liquor into a small stewpan ; add a little 
mace and Cayenne, two ounces and a half 
of butter, and a large teaspoonful of flour. 
Boil it for three or four minutes, then take 
out the mace, and stir in a quarter of a 
pint of cream ; throw in the oysters, pre- 
viously bearded, shake them round, and let 
them stew at the side of the fire for four or 
five minutes, but do not let them boil. 
Garnish with sippets fried lightly. 


Scalloped Oysters, 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


18x. Three dozen oysters ; grated bread- 
crumbs about a large teacupful ; two ounces 
of fresh butter : pepper. 

Butter some scallop shells, or if you have 
not any, a small tart dish. Strew in a 
layer of grated bread, then put some thin 
Slices of butter, then oysters enough to fill 
your shells or dish. Cover them thickly 
with bread-crumbs ; again add sliccs of but- 
ter. Pepper the whole well, add a little of 
the liquor kept from the oysters. Put but- 
ter over the whole surface, and bake ina 
quick oven. 

Serve them in their shells or in the dish. 

Brown them with a salamander. If you 
have not one, make the kitchen shovel red- 
hot, and hold it over closely enough to 
brown your scallops. 


Wrench Scalloped Oysters. 


182, Oysters ; an ounce and a half of but- 
ter; a sprig of parsley; pepper; a little 
lemon juice. 

Throw the oysters into boiling water over 
the fire, and let them just bubble up, not 
boil, Roll them in butter with minced 
parsley, pepper and lemon juice. Make 
some of the deep shells quite clean, arrange 
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the oysters three or four in each, put them 
on the gridiron, and the moment the liquor 
oe at the side, take them up and serve 
them. 

Another way is to open some large oysters 
in the deep shells, put over each a little 
maitre d' hétel sauce cold, place them on the 
gridiron, and serve them the moment the 
liquor boils, 





To Stew Oysters Plain. 
Time, three or four minutes, 


183. Three dozen oysters; thin melted 
butter; a blade of mace; twenty pepper 
corns. 

Open the oysters, cut off the beards, and 
wash them in their own liquor to remove the 
prit. Strain it into a small stewpan, add & 
little thin melted butter to thicken it, a blade 
of mace, and twenty pepper corns tied up in 
muslin. Let the oysters simmer in this 
sauce for about three or four minutes, taking 
vare they do not boil, Serve with sippets 
of bread. 


Fried Oysters, to Garnish Boiled Fish, 
Time, five minutes. 


184. Half a pint of oysters; half a pint 
of milk; two eggs; a little flour; pepper ; 
salt ; nutmeg ; bread-crumhs. 

Open and remove the beards from half a 
pint of oysters, scald them in their own 
liquor, and drain them on a fine sieve. 
Then dip them into a batter made with half 
a pint of milk, two eggs, some grated breade 
crumbs, pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Put 
them one at a time into a pan of boiling fat, 
and fry them a light brown. Take them 


‘out carefully with a skewer, or one prong 


of a fork, and serve them as a garnish for 
boilzd fish, 


Oyster Fritters. 
Time, five or six minutes, 


185. Some good-sized oysters ; four whole 
eges; a tablespoonful of milk; salt and 
pepper ; bread-crumbs. 

Beard some good-sized oysters, make a 
thick omelet batter with four eggs and a 
tablespoonful of milk, dip each oyster inta 
the batter, and then into grated bread, 
them a nice colour, and use them to g 
fried fish, 


Oysters in Marinade, 
Time, six minutes. 
186. Oysters ; pepper; salt; grated nut- 
meg ; lemon juice ; batter. 
Put the haa (out of their shells) in cold 
water over the fire, and when it boils take 
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them out and throw them into cold water, 

and then lay them out upon a cloth to dry. 

Spread them on a dish, sprinkle them 

with pepper, salt, and a little grated nutmeg, 

Squeeze Jemon juice over them, let them lie 

- little time, dip them in batter, and fry 
em, 


Scallop Fish, or St. James’s Cockle. 
Time, half an hour. 

187, Scallops; bread-crumbs ; pepper; 
salt; a sprig of minced parsley; flour; a 
spoonful of lemon pickle. 

Open the scallops with a knife, and take 

‘them out as you would oysters; cover them 
with beaten egg and bread-crumbs, well 
seasoncd with pepper, salt, and minced 
poe and fry them nicely. Put them to 

eep hot, dredge flour into the frying-pan to 
take up the grease, mix in water enough for 
gravy, season with pepper and salt, thicken 
it, if required, make the scallops hot in it, 
and serve them with the gravy together. 
Lemon pickle may be added. 

They may also be floured and fried ; and 
then stewed. 


Scalloped Scallops 
Time, nine minutes. 


188. Bread-crumbs; a piece of butter; 
pepper and salt. 

‘Take them out of their shells, cut off their 
vbeards, and divide each into three or four 
pieces. Fry some bread-crumbs with but- 
ter, pepper, and salt, until they are brown ; 
put in the scallops, and fry them and the 
bread-crumbs for three minutes, shaking the 
pan ail the time. Pack them nicely in the 
shells, brown the tops, and serve them, 


Baked Scallops. 
Time, half an hour. 


189. Scallops; bread-crumbs ; pepper and 
salt; thin slices of butter. 

Take the scallops from their shells, and 
beard them. Season fine bread-crumbs 
with pepper and salt, and lay them a 
quarter of an inch thick at the bottom of 
a dish ; spread the scallops over, cover them 
with more bread-crumbs, put thin slices of 
butter over the surface, and bake them in a 
moderate oven. They will take from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. 


To Boil and Serve Prawns. 
Time, tex minutes. 


190. Prawns ; strong salt and water ; one 
large China orange, or a lemon ; sprigs of 
double parsley, 


Boil your prawns for ten minutes ina 
stewpan of boiling salt and water, and ther 
drainthem dry. Put a large China orange, 
or lemon into the centre of a dish, and stick 
the prawns thickly over it, commencing at 
the bottom, with their backs upwards. At 
the top place three with the backs down, 
and a sprig of double parsley arranged be- 
tween them and at the edge of your dish. 


To Boil Cockles and Periwinkles. 


Igor. Put them in a stewpan, with only a 
small quantity of water, to prevent the pan 
from burning ; when the cockle-shells open 
the fish will be done. 


To Pickle Cockles. 


192. Equal quantities of vinegar and wine; 
with the liquor from the cockles : one blade 
of mace ; and some salt. 

Wash your cockles clean, and put them 
in a stewpan, cover them close; set them 
over the fire and shake them till the shells 
open, then take them out; let the liquor 
settle till it is clear; then add an equal 
quantity of wine and vinegar, a little salt, 
and a blade of mace. Boil this pickle and 
pour it over your cockles; put them in jars 
or bottles, and cover them close. 


MUSSELS AND COCKLES. . 


Clean the shells well with repeated wash- 
ings, but do not keep them longer than 
necessary in water, as itis not their nature 
to remain immersed, and stew them with a 
small quantity of boiling-water. The sauce- 
pan should be covered, and shaken con- 
tinually while they cook, that they may be 
done equally ; when the shells open they are 
done. Mussels and cockles must always be 
boiled in this way (to facilitate getting them 
out of the shells) before dressing them other 
ways, as it would be too troublesome to free 
them from the shells, small as they are, with 
the knife as we do oysters. In boiling 
mussels put a silver spoon in with them, and 
if it turns black do not eat them. Eat 
boiled mussels very hot, and take care to 
pick out the beards. 


To Stew Mussels. 
Time, ten minutes, 


193. One pint of mussels ; half a pint of 
liquor ; one blade of mace; a small piece 
of butter rolled in flour. 

Clean the shells thoroughly with repeated 
washings, and cook them until they ‘ 
as mentioned above. Pick them out of the 
shells, and as you do so save the liquor that 
runs from them, and pick out from each one 
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the little hairy appendage to be found at the 
soot of the little member shaped like a 
tongue, To the mussels, thus prepared, 
put half a pint of the liquor saved, and if 
there is not enough of it, eke out the 
quantity with a little of the liquor in which 
they were boiled, poured off clear. Put in 
a blade of mace, thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, let them stew gently 
for a few minutes, and serve them on toast. 


HERRINGS. 


194. Herrings are the most important of 
our British fish, forming one of the sources 
of our wealth, and feeding great numbers of 
our people. 

Still we seldom see them on a gentleman’s 
table ; fashion perhaps, or the absurdity of 
a dislike for that which is abundant and 
common, preventing us from using them as 
much as we do other fish. We have heard 
assigned as another reason that the great 
number of small bones which they contain 
render them dangerous food for children or 
old people. 

The herring is a very rich and wholesome 
fish, however, and we recommend all good 
housewives to give it a place at their table. 


To Boil Herrings. 
Time, twenty minutes. 
In season from May to October. 


195. Some scraped horseradish ; vinegar, 
and salt. 

Clean and wash the fish; dry them ina 
cloth, and rub over them alittle vinegar and 
salt. Skewer them with their tails in their 
mouths, lay them on a strainer in a stewpan, 
and when the water boils put them in, and 
let them continue simmering slowly for about 
twenty minutes. When they are done, 
train and place them in the dish with the 
heads turned into the centre, garnish with 
scraped horseradish, and serve with parsley 
and butter sauce. 


To Bake Herrings, 
Time, one hour. 


196. Two herrings; a large spoonful of 
pepper; twelve cloves; a teaspoonful of 
salt; two bay-leaves, and some vinegar. 

Clean and wash your herrings, lay them 
on a dish or board, and rub well over and 
into them a spoonful of pepper, one of salt, 
and twelve cloves pounded. Lay them in 
an earthen pan, cover them with vinegar, 
add two or three bay-leaves, and tie them 
over with a thick paper. Put them intoa 
moderate oven, and bake them for an hour, 
To be eaten cold. 
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To Smoke Herrings, 
Time, twenty-four hours, 


197. Herrings and some sawdust.' 

lean and lay some fresh herrings in salt 
and a little saltpetre for one night ; then run 
a stick through their eyes, and hang them 
in arow. Put some sawdust into an old 
cask, and in the midst of it a Aeater red hot; 
hang the stick on which you have threaded 
the fish over the smoke, and let them 1emain 
for twenty-four hours, 


Fried Herrings, 
Time, six or eight minutes, 


198. Clean and scale the fish, and dry them 
thoroughly in a cloth. When they are quite 
dry, fry them to a bright colour. The 
herring, being so rich a fish, should be fried 
with less butter than fish of most kinds, and 
well drained and dried afterwards. A nice 
sauce to eat with herrings is sugar, mustard, 
and a little salt and vinegar. Some serve 
melted butter, but herrings are too rich to 
eat with a rich sauce. Crisp parsley may be 
used as a garnish. Fry sprats in the same 
way ; they require no sauce, unless it may 
be a little lemon pickle or ketchup. 


Broiled Herrings, 
Time, six or eight minutes. 
1g. Herrings; a spoonful of flour; a 
quarter of a pint of table beer or ale; aslice 
of onion ; six ounces of whole peppers ; one 
ounce of butter ; a spoonful of mustard. 
Clean and dry the fish, cut off their heads, 
flour them and broil them, Break up the 
heads and boil them for a quarter of an 
hour ina little table beer or ale, with a little 
whole pepper and a slice of onion ; strain off 
the liquor, thicken it with butter and flour, 
beat mustard up with it, and serve it in a 
tureen to eat with the herrings, 


Home-salted Herrings, 


200. Have the fish as fresh out of the sea 
as possible, clean and scale them with 
wiping, but do not wash them. Pepper 
them slightly, and sprinkle them well over 
with salt. ‘They are very nice for breakfast 
fried. If they are to be eaten the next 
morning they should be turned after lying in 
the salt twelve hours; if they are for the 
morning after, turn them when they have 
lain twenty-four hours. 


GURNETS. 

There are several kinds of this fish, the 
grey, red, streaked yellow, and sappharine ; 
of these the last is the best, but they are all 
yery nice flayoured. me 
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Baked Gurnets, 


Time, thirty or forty minutes. 


zor. Two gurnets ; two or three slices of 

con; one onion; half a pint of melted 
butter ; two tablespoonfuls of Harvey sauce. 

Stuff the gurnets with veal stuffing, sew 
them up with packthread, and put the tail 
round the fish's mouth, as you do the 
whiting or haddock. Put them in a baking 
dish, cover them with thin slices of bacon, 
and bake ina hot oven for about half an 
hour, or longer if they are large fish. 

When done, put them on a dish, and 
serve with sauce over them, made of the 
onion, melted butter, and Harvey sauce, 


Boiled Gurnets. 
Time, two hours. 


202. Thoroughly clean your fish, and boil 
them in a fish-kettle of very strong salt and 
water, serve them on a napkin, and send 
anchovy sauce, or plain melted butter to 
table with them. 


Fish Cake of Cold Fish. 
Time, two hours, 


203. The remains of cold fish; cod ; soles; 
turbot, &c.; a bunch of sweet herbs; bread- 
crumbs ; cold potatoes ; a sprig of parsley ; 
one or two eggs; pepper and salt; quite 
half a pint of water. 

Pick the meat from the fish with two 
forks, and mince it very fine; mix it well 
with equal quantities of bread-crumbs and 
cold mashed potatoes, and season it highly 
‘with pepper and salt. Put the bones, heads, 
and trimmings of the fish into a stewpan, 
with the sweet herbs, parsley, and a little 
pepper and salt ; pour over it about a pint 
of water, and let it simmer slowly for an 
hour and three-quarters, or longer, if not 
done enough. Make the minced fish, bread, 
and potatoes into a cake, binding it with the 
white of a beaten egg ; brush it over with 
the yolk, strew it well with bread-crumbs, 
and fry it lightly. Pour over it the strained 
gravy, and set it over a gentle fire to stew 
slowly for nearly twenty minutes, stirring it 
occasionally, . Garnish it with slices of 
lemon, 


To Dress Cold Fish, 


204. Some cold fish; fowl; game, &c.; 
f@ome lettuce; a cucumber; beetroot, and 
hard-boiled eggs. 

Place at the bottom of a dish a layer of 
eut lettuce, place over it some cold picked 


fish, and any cold picked fowl, game, &c, 
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Then another layer of lettuce, encircled with 
hard-boiled eggs cut into quarters, then 
more lettuce, encircled with thin slices of 
cucumber and of beetroot. 

Pour over the whole any delicate sauce 
you may have, 


Rissoles of Cooked Fish. 


Time, a quarter of an hour. 


20s. Any cooked rich light fish ; an equal 
quantity of bread-crumbs ; a piece of but- 
ter; one onion; a small bunch of sweet 
herbs ; pepper, salt, and one or two eggs ; 
a little lemon pickle. 

Herrings and similar rich fish are espe- 
cially good for the purpose, and even cold 
salt fish will do, on account of its savouri- 
ness. Pick all the meat from the bones, 
pound it in a mortar, or pull it to pieces 
with a silver fork ; mix it well with an equal 
quantity of bread-crumbs, and some butter, 
season it with an onion chopped very fine, 
and a sprig of parsley and sweet herbs 
minced, with pepper and salt. Mux with 
it sufficient beaten egg to bind it, make it 
up into flat and rather small cakes, and fry 
the rissoles with butter or dripping. When 
they are dished, dredge into the frying-pan 
flour enough to absorb the grease ; stir in a 
very little water, add pepper and salt, with 
a little lemon pickle, or any other flavouring 
that is liked, pour the gravy round the ris- 
soles, and serve them very hot, 


DRESSED FISH. 


After turbot, salmon, or any other fish has 
| been dressed, take it from the bonein small 
pieces, 


Time, twenty minutes, 


206. To one pound of fish, half a pint of 
cream; one dessertspoonful of mustard ; 
one tablespoonful of essence of anchovies; - 
one tablespoonful of ketchup ; a little pep- 
per ; two ounces of butter; one ounce of 
flour ; a few bread-crumbs. 

Take the fish from the bones in small 
pieces ; mix them with half a pint of cream, 
one tablespoonful of essence of anchovies, 
one tablespoonful of ketchup, with a little 
pepper and salt. Rub one ounce of flour 
into two ounces of butter, then put it into a 
Stew-pan, and make it quite hot. Put it 
into the dish It is to be served in; strew 
bread-crumbs over it, and brown with a 
salamander, 


La Bouillabaisse. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes, —_, 
307. Several different kinds of fish; ons 
onion; @ piece of garlic; a sprig of pars- 


Dressed Fish —Soups. 
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ley ; a piece of Seville orange peel ; pepper ; | are, onion, garlic, pepper, salt, spice, pars- 


t; spice; a pinch of saffron ; and a little 


oft. 

This French dish should be made of 
scveral different kinds of fish, and the more 
variety the better; pilchards, mackerel, and 
other rich fish being excluded. The best 
kinds are haddocks, gurnet, whiting, and 
fish of that description, with any smail fish 
there may be at hand. Place in a stewpan 
an onion out into five or six picces, a piece 
of garlic, some parsley minced fine, a piece 
of Seville orange peel, pepper, .salt, spice, 
and a pinch of saffron, and water barely 
enough to cover the fish, and afterwards to 
be put into it with a very little oil; the oil 
and the saffron are to be measured accord- 
ing to taste. Let this mixture cook well, 
cut the fish in pieces, put it in the stewpan, 
stir all well together, and put it over a fierce 
fire. The name Jouz/labaise indicates that 
the cooking should be very quick; the 
sooner, therefore, it comes to a boil, and the 
faster it boils the better. It should cook 
enough in about a quarter of an hour, but 
some kinds of fish render it necessary to 
allow five or six minutes longer. The in- 
dispensable ingredients in a boudilabaisse 


ley, orange peel, saffron, and oil ; the quan- 
tity, of course, must depend on the quantity 
of fish to be dressed. Fennel, sage, or a 
bay-leaf may be added at the option of the 
cook. If there is liver to the fish, it should 
be put in only long enough to cook, 


Pickled Ormers. 
Time, four hours, 


208. Ormers; three bay-leaves; a few 
white peppers ; slices of whole ginger ; salt, 
and vinegar. 

After your ormers are well cleaned, beat 
them till quite tender, put them im a stew- 
pan, cover them well with water, allowing 
for the boiling. Put in three bay-leaves, a 
few white peppers, and some whole ginger 
sliced. Boil gently for four hours, or till 
tender, then add the salt and vinegar to 
your taste. If meant to keep long, add 
more vinegar than for present use ; or take 
the whole of the water in which they have 
boiled away, wash the stewpan, put them in 
again and cover them with vinegar, leaving 
them to boil only a few minutes, 


SOUPS. 


. The cook who would succeed in sending 
good soup to table must take care that she 
has strong and excellent stock ready for it, 
and the economical housewife will soon find 
that stock does not @/way’s require meat to 
be bought for its production. 

The water in which mutton has been 
boiled, the liquor left from dressing a calf's 
head, the bones taken from rolled rils of 
beef, or from any boned joint, hare, or 
poultry, will make excellent stock for a 
family soup. Fish bones will also produce 
a good jelly for it. ‘The trimmings of large 
joints or cutlets, the shanks of mutton, the 
shank of a ham, the large bone of the sir- 
loin of beef, will all add to the stock-pot, 
and supply a good foundation for her soup. 
Ox-cheek carefully managed, and sheep’s 
head and trotters, also make excellent stock 
with a flavouring of ham or anchovy for the 
soup. 

Soup should never be made with hard 
water, unless it is of preen-peas, in which 
case the water wzzsz be hard to preserve their 
colour. 

The rule as to quantity is: a quart of 
water toa pound of meat without bone; 
but whenever this quantity of water is di- 
minished, the soup is increased in strength 
and richness, 


Meat should be put into the soup-kettle 
with very little water at first, and with a 
piece of butter to keep it from burning. It 
should be let stew very slowly till the essence 
of the meat is extracted. Very long, very 
slow stewing, is the certain way to procure 
good soup. 

‘‘The more haste the worse speed” is 
the proverb of the soup-kettle. 

Skim the soup frequently also, and do 
not let it cool until it is quite made. Let 
the meat of which your soup is made be 
freshly killed, and very lean, every particle 
of fat should be removed from it. Onions 
should be put in the soup soon after it is 
begun to be made; herbs, carrots, and celery 
three hours afterwards ; turnips, or any de- 
licate vegetable, just before the soup is 
finished. When celcry is out of season, 
the seeds of the plant, tied up in a piece 
of clean muslin, will give the flavour equally 
well, 

To Colour Sonps. 


A piece of bread toasted very brown 
may be simmered in the soup for a short 
time before it is done, and will give it a 
brown colour. The ordinary colouring, 
however, is done, by putting a little burnt 
brown sugar into it. The sugar should iz 
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Directions for Making Soups. 





put into a saucepan with a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, and a glass of ketchup ; 
it should be melted together, and then 
put into the soup-kettle. Further directions 
are given in ‘‘Soups.” For those who do 
not dislike them, burnt onions are an im- 
provement, both as to colour and flavour. 

Colouring to be kept for use is made thus: 
a gill of water, a quarter of a pound of 
lump sugar, and half an ounce of roll butter, 
Should be set over the fire in the smalicst 
frying-pan, and stirred till it is of a bright 
brown colour ; add to it half a pint of water, 
boil and skim it, let 1t get cold, and then 
bottle and cork it down for future use. 

The flavouring of soups must in a great 
measure depend on the cook; her taste, 
therefore, should be discriminating and deli- 
cate. She should be careful in the use of 
ketchups and sauces, though they are both 
useful and important. Cow-heel, calf's- 
feet, and ox-tail soups, all require flavour- 
ing, and will bear a /¢¢/e sauce or ketchup, 
but it should never be overdone. 

Clear soups have been the fashion of late 
years : purées, such as pea-soup, &c., being 
not so often seen, except at old-fushioned 
people's tables. To clarify soup break an 
egg, and throw the white and the shell to- 
gether into a basin, but take care not to let 
a particle of the yolk go in. 

Beat the white we// to a stiff froth, and 
mix it by degrees, and very completely with 
the soup, which should then be put on the 
fire and stirred till it again boils. Take it 
off the moment it boils, cover it close, and 
let it stand for a quarter of an hour ; then 
strain it off. When a soup is clarified it will 
bear a stronger flavouring, as it loses a por- 
tion of its own in the process. Forcemeat 
balls and whole eggs are sometimes put into 
soups, but they are not as fashionable as 
they used to be. 


Summary of Directions for Making Soups. 


Take care that the soup-kettle or stewpan 
is perfectly clean and free from any grease 
or sand, An iron soup-pot should be washed 
the moment you have finished using it, with 
a piece of soda the size of a small nutmeg, 
dissolved in hot water, to remove all greasi- 
ness or taste of onion. A teaspoonful of 
potash will answer the same purpose. 

Remember that s/ow boiling is necessary 
to make good soup. 

Do not uncover the soup-kettle more 
frequently than necessary for skimming it 
clean ; but if your soup is too weak, do not 
cover the pot in boiling, as the water will 
evaporate in steam and leave your liquor 
stronger, Skim frequently; it is important 


that every portion of scum should be re- 
moved from the soup. Pour in occasionally 
a little cold water, which will cause the al- 
bumen to rise in abundant scum, or if you 
put in the required quantity of salt with the 
meat it will cause the scum to rise; but the 
cup of fresh water is much the better mode 
of helping the soup to clear itself. 

Always stir your soup with a wooden 
spoon. 

Let the soup be quite free from scum be- 
fore the vegetables are put in. 

Do not drown your meat in water, but 
draw the juices out slowly by putting it into 
the stewpan with only a very little water and 
a piece of butter, to keep it from burning, 
and then add the given quantity of water 
to it. 

It will take six or eight hours to extract 
the essence from a few pounds of beef, 

It is better to make your soup the day 
before it is required, because then the fat 
will cake at the top of it and can be easily 
taken off, and you can judge of the good- 
ness of your soup by the consistency and 
firmness of the jelly. 

The water in which meat or fowls have 
been boiled will make good broth, but for 
soup add a little gravy beef to it. 

Vegetables to be added to soup should be 
well cleaned, washed, and picked. 

It is very difficult to give a perfect mea- 
surement of seasoning, as the tastes of 
people differ considerably with regard to it, 
and the cook must conform to that which 
suits the palates of her employers ; but, ina 
rough way, it is usual to add about a tea- 
spoonful of salt to a pound of meat, and 
pepper according to taste, some naturally 
insipid broths and soups requiring more ; 
very savoury Coups less. 

It is better to season too little than too 
highly. 

Put fresh meat into cold water to stew for 
soup. If you make soup of already cooked 
meat, pour hot, but not boiling water over it. 

Time and attention are required to achieve 
a good soup, 


Stock. 


Make your dark stock of beef; mutton 
gives a peculiar and tallowy taste unless it 
has been previously roasted ; then it may 
help, but it will not doto mae stock alone. 

Let your meat be fresh and lean; cut it 
in tiny pieces. Draw the juices of the meat 
out before you add the water, by putting it 
in astewpan with half a pint of water (or 
less) and a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and letting it stew till a glaze is formed og 
the pan; then set it aside and let it simnig 


Stock for Sours. 





for eix or seven hours very slowly. The al- 
bumen will then rise and bring with it 
all the impurities of the meat. This is 
called the scum. By skimming it off care- 
fully, the soup is cleared. Keep your 
fire of an equal temperature, and beware 
of letting the stock boil fast; if it does 
the scum will dissolve and part will sink 
to the bottom, and render it difficult for 
you to clarify your stock. Add cold 
water, if necessary, to make the scum rise. 
When the stock is clear of the albumen let 
it boil, and put in the broken bones ina 
bag, and the gristly part of cold meat, 
trimmings, &c., &c. ; for, from the bones, 
as has been already said, you will get gela- 
tine, the nutritious part of the stock. They 
should be well broken up; the smaller the 
better, so as to present the larger amount of 
surface. 

Add flavouring and vegetables, and then 
let the stock simmer again. 

Six or eight hours will make it fit for use ; 
to preserve its flavour it will be well then to 
remove it from the fire; but do not let it 
cool till it is quite made. 

Let it stand during the night ; the next 
day- take off the fat, and put it byin a stone 
jar for use. 

If your stock is made in an uncovered 
stewpan it will be all the stronger, for water 
evaporates, and consequently there will be 
the less of it left with the juices of the 
meat. 

Brown stock may be made from ox-cheek, 
“ar of beef, ox-tail, brisket or flank of 

eef, 


General Stock-pot, 


209. Stock, in its composition, is not con- 
fined to fresh meat only, any meat or bones 
are useful; pieces of beef, from any part 
from which gravy can be extracted ; bones, 
skin, brisket, or tops of ribs, ox-cheek, pieces 
of mutton, bacon, ham, and trimmings of 
turkeys, fowls, veal, &c.; and also of hare 
and pheasant, if they are old and fit for no 
other purpose ; in fact, anything that will 
become a jelly, will assist in making stock ; 
to this medley of ingredients add carrots 
cut into slices, herbs, onions, pepper, salt, 
spice, &c. ; and when all have stewed until 
the stock is of a rich consistency, take it 
from the fire and pour it out to cool. When 
cold, all the fat must be taken off, and it 
must be poured clear {from the sediment. 

When the soup is required to be very rich, 
he jelly from a cow-heel, or a lump of 
eaitet rolled in flour, must be added to the 


The stock-pot should never be suffered to 
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be empty; as almost any meats (save salt 
meats) or fowls make stock ; the remnants 
should never be thrown anywhere but into 
the stock-pot, and should too much stock 
be already in your possession, boil it down 
to a glaze; waste is thus avoided. 


Cheap Stock, 
Time, six hours. 


210. Three or four quarts of the liquor in 
which mutton or beef has been boiled ; any 
bones of dressed meat ; trimmings of poultry; 
meat, &c.; two large onions; five cloves ; 
pepper and salt to taste; one turnip; two 
carrots; a head of celery; a bunch of 
savoury herbs; a sprig of parsley; two 
blades of mace. 

Put any bones of roast beef, trimmings of 
meat and poultry into a stew-pan; adda 
head of celery cut into pieces, two onions 
stuck with cloves, a turnip, carrot, savoury 
herbs, with a sprig of parsley, two blades of 
mace, a few pepper corns, and a little pepper 
and salt ; pour in four quarts of the liquor 
in which any meat has been boiled ; set it 
over a slow fire, and let it simmer gently for 
quite six hours. Remove all the scum the 
moment it rises, and continue to do so until 
the stock is clear; then strain it through a 
fine hair sieve, and it will be fit for 


use. 
$ 
t 


Bone Stock for Soup. 
Time, two to three hours. 


21r. Bones of any meat which has been 
dressed, as sirloin bone; leg of mutton 
bone, &c., &c.; two scraped carrots; one 
stick of celery ; enough cold water to cover 
the bones, or enough of the liquor left from 
braising meat to cover them ; one spoonful 
of salt. } 
Break the bones into very small pieces, 
put them into a stew-pan with the carrots 
and celery ; cover them with cold water, or 
cold braise liquor; and let it boil quickly 
till the scum rises ; skim it off and throw in 
some cold water, when the scum will rise 
again. This must be done two or three 
times, til the stock is quite clear; then 
draw the pan from the fire and let it stew 
for two hours, till all the goodness is ex- 
tracted from the bones. Strain it off and 
let it stand all night. The next day take off 
the grease very carefully, not leaving the 
least atom on it, and hit it from the sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the pan. It will then 
| be fit for use, 
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Browning for Soups. 


a2, Three tablespoonfuls of sugar; about 
a pint of boiling water. 

Put three tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 
into a frying-pan; set it on the fire to brown, 
stirring it with a wooden spoon, that it may 
not burn, When sufficiently dark-coloured, 
stir into it about a pint of boiling water; 
when it is thoroughly incorporated, put it 
into a bottle; and when cold, cork it closely 
over; and use a tablespoonful or more, as 
may be required, to give a colour to your 
soup. 

A burnt onion or two can be made use of 
for the purpose of browning, and are often 
considered far better than the above receipt. 

Or onions, after the outer skin has been 
taken off, dried in a slow oven until a dark 
brown, and pressed flat like biffins, are very 
useful to keep by you, as with care they can 
be preserved good for some time, 


To Clarify Stock or Soups 


213. The whites of two eggs to about four 
quarts of stock or soup; two pints and a 
half of cold water. : 

Whisk the whites of two very fresh eggs 
with half a pint of water for ten minutes ; 
then pour in very gently the four quarts of 
boiling stock or soup; whisking it all the 
time. Place the stew-pan over the fire; 
skim it clear; and when on the point of 
boiling whisk it all well together ; then draw 
it to the side, and let it settle till the whitcs 
of the eggs become separated. Strain it 
through a fine cloth placed over a sieve, and 
it will be clear and good, 


Beef Soup. 
Time, eight hours. 


214. Five pounds of shin of beef; a quart 
of water to each pound of meat ; one head of 
celery ; one onion ; four small, or threc large 
carrots; two turnips; a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; pepper and salt. 

Cut off the meat from a shin of beef, and 
put the bone into a stew-pan with five 
-wuarts of water, and let it boil slowly for 
four hours, Then strain it into a large 
basin, and when cold, remove the cake of 
fat, Cut the meat into small pieces, and 
put them into a stew-pan with the straincd 
gravy, the bunch of herbs, ticd together, a 

tge head of celery, one onion, the four 
carrots, and two turnips, all cut up small. 

them simmer slowly for four hours, 
seasoning them with pepper and salt ta your 
taste, and adding a spoonful of breZding. 





Beef Soup—Soupe et Bousili. 
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When done, take out the bunch of thyme, 
and it will be ready to serve. 


Sonpe et Bouilli, 
Time, eight hours. 

21s. Two pounds and a half of brisket of 
beef; two pounds of the leg of mutton ; 
piece of beef; one gallon of water; one 
onion ; two carrots; two turnips; one leek ; 
one head of celery; three cloves; a little 
whole pepper; one French roll; one head 
of endive. 

Take about two pounds and a half of 
brisket of beef, roll it up tight, and fasten it 
with a piece of tape. Put it into a stew-pan 
with two pounds of the leg of mutton, piece 
of beef, and a gallon of water; let it boil 
slowly, skim it well, and put in an onion 
stuck with cloves, two carrots, two turnips, 
a leek, a head of celery cut into slices, with 
some whole pepper. Cover the stew-pan 
close, and stew the whole very slowly for 
seven hours. About an hour before it is 
served, Strain the soup quite clear from the 
meat. Have ready a few boiled carrots cut 
into wheels, some turnips cut into balls, the 
endive, and a little celery cut into pieces. 
Put these into a tureen with a roll, dried 
after removing the crumb. Pour the soup 
over these boiling hot, add a little salt and 
Cayepne, remove the tape from the beef, 
and serve it on a separate dish, 


Plain Soup. 


Time, eight hours and a half, 


216. Two pounds of bones; half a pound 
of calf's liver, and a small piece ef lean ham 
or mutton; two turnips; two carrots; a 
burnt onion; two bay-leaves; a sprig of 
thyme; four cloves; two ounces of rice; 
pepper and salt. 

Put two pounds of bones into a stew-pan 
with half a pound of calf's liver, and a small - 
piece of ham or mutton. Add a little pepper 
and salt, two turnips, two carrots, a burnt 
onion, the bay-leaves, thyme, cloves, and 
rice; pour in a quart of water, and let it 
simmer for half an hour, then add six pints 
of hot water, or the liquor in which mutton 
has been boiled, and let it stew gently for 
eight hours, Skim it frequently, and when 
done strain it through a sieve, and serve; 
half a head of celery cut into pieces, and 
boiled with it improves the broth, and a few 
slips may be served with it. 


Very Cheap Soup. 
Time, four hours. 
217, One pound and a belf of lean beef; 


Cottage Soup Baked—Calf's Head Soup. 





six quarts of water; three onions; six tur- 
nips; thyme; parsley; pepper and salt; a 
half pound of rice ; one pound of potatoes ; 
one handful of oatmeal. 

Cut the beef into small pieces, and put 
them into a stew-pan with the water, onions, 
and the turnips ; add a bunch of thyme and 
parsley, a seasoning of pepper and salt, half 
a pound of Patna rice, a pound of potatoes 
peeled and cut in quarters, and a handful of 
oatmeal. Let all stew for four hours, and 
serve. 


Cottage Sounp—a very Cheap Soxp. 


Time, four hours. 


218, Two ounces of dripping; half a 
pound of any solid fresh meat in dice one 
inch square; a quarter of a pound of onions; 
a quarter of a pound of turnips; two pounds 
of leeks; three ounces of celery; half a 
pound of rice; three ounces of salt ; a quar- 
ter of an ounce of brown sugar; six quarts 
of water. 

Put the meat, sugar, dripping, and onions 
into an iron saucepan ; Stir them till lightly 
browned ; add turnips, celery, leeks. Stir 
ten minutes. Mix well with it a quart of 
cold water and rice. Add five quarts of hot 
water, and salt to your taste, Stir occasion- 
ally till it boils. If to be kept, stir gently 
till the soup is nearly cold, Let it s:mmer 
three hours, 


Cottage Soup Baked. 
Time, three or four hours. 


arg. A pound of meat; two onions; two 
carrots ; two ounces of rice; a pint of whole 
peas ; pepper and salt ; a gallon of water. 

Cut the meat into slices, put one or two 
at the bottom of an earthen jar or pan, lay 
on it the onions sliced, then put meat again, 
then the carrots sliced. Soak the pint of 
peas all the previous night, put thei in 
with one gallon of water. Tie the jar down, 
and put it in a hot oven for three or four 
hours, 


Poor Man's Soup. 


Time, one hour and ten minutes. 


220. Two quarts of water; four spoonfuls 
of beef dripping ; an ounce and 2 half of 
butter; a pint basinful of raw potatoes; a 
young cabbage ; a little salt. 

Put two quarts of water in a stew-pan, 
and when boiling throw in four spoonfuls of 
beef dripping and an ounce and a half of 
butter, a pint basinful of raw potatoes sliced, 
and let them boil one hour. Pick a young 
cabbage, leaf by leaf, or the heart of a white 

bage, but do not chop it small, throw it 
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in and let it boil ten minutes, or till the cab- 
bage be done to taste, though when boiled 
fast and green it eats much better. Season 
it with a little salt, and threw it over thin 
slices of bread in a tureen. 





A French Reooipt. 
Pot au Fen. 


Time, three hours. 


221, ‘Three quarts of water; four peunds 
of meat; two teaspoonfuls of salt; three 
small carrots; three middling-sized onions 
{one being stuck with two cloves) ; a head 
of celery; a bunch of thyme; a bay-leaf, 
and a little parsley, tied together; two tur- 
nips; a burnt onion, or a little browning. 

Put the meat into a stock-pot full of water, 
set it over a slow fire, and let it gently boil, 
carcfully taking off the scum that will rise to 
the top. Pour ina teacupful of cold water 
to help the scum to rise. When no more 
scum rises, it is time to put in the vegetables, 
which you should have ready washed and 
prepared. Cut the carrots in slices, stick 
the onions with cloves, cut the turnips each 
in four pieces, Put them into the pot, and 
Iet them boil gently for two hours. If the 
water boils away too much, add a Ittle oé 
water in addition. A few bones improve the 


| soup very much. 


It is not necessary to keep the pot very 
closely covered. It is better to raise the lid 
a little ; it facilitates the operation. 


Cocoa Nut Soup. 
Time, one hourand a quarter. 


222, Three ounces of grated cocoa nut; 
three pints of veal stock; some cold 
stock ; a little corn or rice flour; half a pint 
of cream; salt to taste. 

Put the cocoa nut (omitting the dark rind) 
to the veal stock; boil it gently for one 
hour, then mix with it a little cold stock, 
and sufficient corn or rice flour to make the 
soup sufficiently thick ; season to taste, add 
the cream, and simmer all for a quarter of 
an hour, Nutmeg or mace may be added 
if liked, 


Chicken Broth. 
_Time, one hour. 


223. A full-grown chicken; three pints of 
water or weak broth; half a teacupiul of 
pearl barley or rice; pepper and salt. 

Cut up a chicken, put to it the cold water, 
or weak broth, a tablespoonful of salt, half 
‘a teacupful of pearl barley (or rice if pre 
ferred); cover it close and let it simmer ioe 
an hour, skim it clear, and add peppef & 





your taste. The chicken may be placed on 
a dish with pieces of butter over it, a dust of 
pepper, and served with mashed potatoes, 


Calf’s Head Soup. 


Time, two hours and a half, 


224, Half a calf’s head; three quarts of 
watcr that meat has been boiled in; a bunch 
of sweet herbs; two blades of mace; one 
onion; six ounces of rice flour; three spoon- 
fuls of ketchup; six cloves, and a little 
pepper and salt. 

After thoroughly cleaning half a calf’s 
head, rub over it a little salt, and put it to 
soak in cold water for about six hours. 
Then put it into a stew-pan with the three 
quarts of liquor, one onion stuck with cloves, 
and a biinch of sweet herbs. Boil and skim 
it well for an hour and a half, take out the 
meat, and strain the soup through a sieve. 
Mix a little flour with three spoonfuls of 
ketchup, stir it into the soup, and let it 
simmer for a few minutes. ‘Then cut the 
head into square pieces, put it to the soup, 
and let it simmer again until quite tender. 
Add pepper. salt, pounded mace, and the 
uice of a lemon, Serve with forcemeat 

alls in the tureen. 


Calfs Feet Soup. 


Time, two hours and a half. 


225. Four calf’s feet; a bunch of thym 
and parsley ; two shallots ; half a blade of 
mace ; a little salt; one head of celery; one 
onion stuck with three cloves ; yolks of three 
eggs; two tablespoonfuls of cream ; a glass 
of white wine. ' 

Divide four calf’s feet, and put them into 
a stew-pan with a bunch of herbs, two 
shallots, one onion stuck with three cloves, 
a head of celery cut into pieces, half a blade 
of mace, and a little pepper and salt ; pour 
over them rather more than two quarts of 
weak stock, and boil them slowly for about 
two hours. Then strain the soup into an- 
other stew-pan, thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour; boil it up again, skim 
off ali the grease, and strain it again through 
a fine sieve; add it to the feet cut into small 
pieces, and a few forcemeat balls. When 
ready to serve, stir into it the yolks of three 
or four well beaten eggs, and two table- 
spoonfuls of cream; stir it over a clear fire 
for a few minutes, and serve up very hat, 


Curry Seup. 


Time, six hours. 


Cal's Head Soup—Cock-a-L eckie. 


oa 


bunch of pot-herbs; half a pound of rice; 
one teaspoonful of curry powder; a little 
pepper and salt ; three quarts of water. 

Cut the meat from an ox-cheek, and soak 
it for two hours; then put it in a stew-pan 
with four onions cut in slices, and the 
savoury herbs; add three quarts of water, 
stew it slowly, and remove the scum fre 
quently, ‘Then strain it; add to it halfa 
pound of soaked rice, the teaspoonful of 
curry powder, pepper and salt to your taste, 
and stew it again for four hours. 


Best Manner of Making Clear Soups. 


Time, eight hours, 


227, Seven or eight pounds of shin of 
beef; a slice of ham; one dozen onions ; six 
cloves ; two blades of mace; a little whole 
pepper; two or three turnips ; two or three 
carrots ; two heads of celery ; a few leeks; 
one onion ; a bunch of parsley and thyme; 
six bay-leaves ; white of an egg ; a few leaves 
of lettuce ; tarragon, and chervil ; season to 
taste, 

Grease the bottom of a stewpan or stock~- 
pot slightly with butter ; slice a large onion 
thin, cut the meat off the shin in small 
pieces, put them in the stock-pot, and set 
them over a quick fire to draw down. Put 
in the bones ; add boiling water, allowinga 


! pint to each pound of meat; when it boils 
/ up remove it to the side. 
e{ minutes ; skim off all the fat quite clean, 


Let it, simmer ten 


then add one dozen onions. sticking two 
cloves in three of them, two blades of mace, 
a little whole pepper, two or three carrots, 
and the same of turnips, a bunch of thyme 
and parsley, and six bay-leaves tied up ina 
bunch, and boil it slowly for eight hours. 

Then strain it through a sieve into a large 
pan. The next day take off the fat, wipe off 
all remaining grease with a napkin wrung 
out of hot water ; boil it ten minutes, and 
pour it into small basins, Before using it, 
put it into a stewpan ; add a slice of lean 
ham chopped fine, carrot, turnip, and celery 
also chopped fine, and boil it twenty minutes, 
Strain it through a sieve into a basin, and 
let it stand till quite cold, then put it intoa 
stewpan; add the white of one egg well 
whipped. When it boils, draw it to the side; 
let it simmer ten minutes, then strain it 
through a napkin before sending up. Boil 
in the soup a few leaves of lettuce, tarragon, 
and chervil, and season to taste. 


Cock-a-Leekie. 
Time, three or four hours. 


06. One ox-theek; four onions; one] 928. One fowl: three bunches of winter 


Hotch-Potch—Scotch Mutton Broth. 


leeks ; pepper and salt; and five quarts of 
medium stock. 

Well wash the leeks, take off part of the 
heads and the roots, scald them in boiling 
water for five or six minutes, and then cut 
them into small pieces, Put a fowl trussed 
as for boiling into a stewpan, with the pieces 
of leek, a little pepper and salt, and nearly 
five quarts of stock; let the whole simmer 
very slowly at the corner of the fire for three 
or four hours, keeping it well skimmed. 
‘When ready to serve, take out the fowl, cut 
it into neat pieces, place them in a tureen, 
and pour the leeks and the broth over them 
(the leeks being made into a purée), as the 
souv should be very thick of leeks. 

This soup is greatly improved by warming 
it up a second time, It will keep for some 
little time good. 


Hotch-Potch. 
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Mutton Soup. 
Time, thirteen hours, 


23x. Seven pounds of neck of mutton: 
seven pints of water; a bunch of sweet herbs ; 
one onion ; three turnips; three carrots; a 
little pepper and salt; and three dessert. 
spoonfuls of arrowroot. 

Put seven pounds of neck of mutton into 
a stewpan with seven pints of water, a large 
bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, three tur- 
nips, three carrots, and a little pepper and 
salt. Let it remain at the side of the fire for 
at least ten hours, stirring it frequently. Put 
it by until the following day, then place it 
over the fire until it boils, when it must be 
put on the side of the stove to simmer slowly 
for three hours. When done, take out the 
meat, which must be served on a separate 
dish, garnished with carrots and turnips, 
Strain the soup through a hair sieve, and 


| when cold take off the fat, and add a little 


Time, after it is made, a quarter of an hour, : pepper, salt, and three dessertspoonfuls of 


229. One pint of peas; three pounds of 
the lean end of a loin of mutton; one gallon 
of water; four carrots; four turnips ; pepper 
and salt; one onion; one head of celery. 

Put a pint of peas into a stewpan witha 
quart of water, and boil them until they will 
pulp through atieve. Then take the lean 
end of a loin of mutton, cut it into chops, 
put it into a stewpan with a gallon of water, 
the carrots and turnips cut into small pieces, 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt. Boilit 
until all the vegetables are gzz¢e tender, put 
in the pulped peas and a head of celery, and 
an onion sliced ; let it boil fifteen minutes, 
and serve. 


Kidney Soup. 
‘Time, six hours, 


230. One bullock's kidney ; three sticks 
of celery; three or four turnips; three or 
{uur carrots; a bunch of sweet herbs; pepper 
and salt; a spoonful of mushroom ketchup ; 
the liquor in which a leg of mutton has been 
boiled. 

Add to the liquor from a boiled leg of 
mutton a bullock’s kidney, put it over the; 
fire, and when half done take out the kid- 
ney, and cut it into pieces the size of dice. 
Add ‘three sticks of celery, three or four tur- 
nips, and the same of carrots, all cut small, 
and a bunch of sweet herbs tied together. 
Season to your taste with pepper and salt. 
Let it boil slowly for five or six hours, add- 
ing the ketchup, When done take out the 
herbs and serve the vegetables in the soup. 
\t is always better {as all soups are) made 
the day before it is wanted. 


arrowroot mixed smooth, and stirred gradue 
aly in to thicken it. 


Scotch Barley Broth. 
Time, three hours anda half. 


232. Knuckle of veal ; three-quarters of a 
pound of Scotch barley ; seven onions ; two 
heads of celery ; two turnips ; and enough 
water to cover the meat, 

Throw the barley into some clean water ; 
when thoroughly cleansed place it with a 
knuckle of veal in a stewpan ; cover it with 
water ; let it boil very slowly ; add the onions; 
and simmer it slowly for two hours, skimming 
it well ; then add the celery and the turnips 
cut in slices, or any shape you please; add 
as much Salt ‘as required ; and let it sim- 
mer for an hour and a half, skimming it con- 
stantly; then serve. If it is intended to 
serve the veal with it, take two pints of the 
broth, put it in a stewpan over a clear fire, 
add two spoonfuls of flour, stirring the broth 
as you shake it in until it boils; then adda 
little pepper and Cayenne, and a glass of 
port wine ; boil for ten minutes, and strain ig 
over the veal in a hot dish. 


Scotch Mutton Broth. 


Time, three hours and a half. 


233. Six pounds of neck of mutton ; three 
quarts of water; five carrots; five turnips ; 
two onicns; four tablespoonfuls of Scotch 
barley ; and a little salt. 

‘Soak a neck of mutton in water for an 
hour, cut off the scrag, and put it intoa 
stewpan with three quarts of water. As soon 
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as it boils skim it well, and then simmer it 
for an hour and a half. Cut the best end of 
the mutton into cutlets, dividing it with two 
bones in each. Take off nearly all the fat 
before you put it into the broth; skim it the 
moment the meat boils, and every ten mi- 
nutes afterwards ; add five carrots, five tur- 
nips, and two onions, all cut into two or 
three pieces; and put them into the soup 
soon enough to be thoroughly done; stir in 
four tablespoonfuls of Scotch barley well 
washed in cold water ; add salt to your taste; 
and let all stew together for three hours; 
about half an hour before sending to table 
put in a little chopped parsley, and serve all 
together, 


Mock Turtle Soup, 
Time, twelve hours and a half. 


234. Ten pounds of the shin of beef; a 
bunch of sweet herbs ; two onions; half a 
calf’s head; a very little flour; a little 
pounded mace and cloves ; two spoonfuls of 
mushroom ketchup; pepper and salt; a glass 
of sherry; and some egg-balls. 

Take about ten pounds of the shin of beef, 
cut it into small pieces, and fry the Jean part 
a light brown ; put the rest of the beef into 
astewpan with boiling-water, and stew it 
for eight hours, with a burch of sweet herbs, 
and two onions. When cold, take off the 
fat. Then get half a calf's head with the 
skin o#, half boil it, and cut it into small 
square pieces, put it into the soup, and let 
itstewall together till gucte tender. ‘Thicken 
it with a very little flour, add the mace, 
cloves, mushroom ketchup, and a little soy. 
Season it with pepper and salt to your taste. 
Put in a few egg-balls, and a wine glass of 
sherry. 


A Flavouring to make Soup taste like 
Turtle. 


Time, one week. 


235. Anounce and a half of shallot wine ; 
an ounce and a half of essence of anchovies ; 
a quarter of a pint of basil wine ; two ounces 
of mushroom ketchup; half a teaspoonful 
of curry powder; half an ounce of thin 
lemon peel ; half a drachm of citric acid. 

Pour one ounce and a half of shallot wine 
into the same quantity of essence of ancho- 
vies ; add a quarter of a pint of basil wine, 
half that quantity of mushroom ketchup, 
and stir in about half a teaspoonful of curry 

wder: also add half an ounce of thin 
lean peel, haty a drachm of citric acid, 
and let §t remain fo: a week. It will be 
round, when added to seup, to give the 
flavour of turtle. 
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Mulligatawny, Ox-Head, and Ox-Tail Soups. 
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Mulligatawny Soup. 
Time, two hours, 


236. One rabbit, or one fowl ; five onions 3 
a slice of garlic; three pints of stock ; two 
tablespoonfuls of curry powder ; two ounces 
of powdered almonds; a little lemon or 
mango juice; a good lump of butter, and 
salt to taste. 

Cut up a rabbit or fowl into small pieces, 
and brown them ina frying-pan. Then put 
them into a stcw-pan with the onions fried, 
a slice of garlic, and three pints of stock, 
into which you have previously mixed the 
currie powder ; let all simmer gently for two 
hours, then add the almonds pounded, the 
lemon or mango juice, with a lump of butter 
and salt to taste. Serve very hot, and send 
up a large dish of boiled rice with it, or the 
rice may be put into the soup if preferred, 


Ox-Head Soup, 
Time, four or five houzs,’ 


237. One ox-iuead; one head of celery; 
two carrots; twoonions; one turnip; thirty 
black pepper corns; twenty-five of allspice ; 
a teaspocnful of salt; a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; a bay-leaf; alittle browning; a glass 
of white wine ; and five quarts of water, 

After the head has been soaked for two or 
three hours, the bones must be broken, and 
the whole well washed in warm water ; then 
put it into a stewpan with five quarts of 
cold water, cover it closely over, and as it 
boils, which should be slowly, skim it well. 
Put in a head of celery cut into pieces, two 
carrots, two onions, one turnip, the pepper 
corns, and allspice, with a bunch of sweet 
herbs, Cover it over, and set the pan over 
a slow fire, taking care to remove the scum, 
and let it stew gently for three hours, or 
until reduced to four quarts. Take out the 
head and put itonadish. Strain the soup 
through a fine sieve, and set it by to cool. 
The next day cut the meat from the head 
into small pieces, drain off the liquor, and 
after removing the fat, put it with the meat 
into a stewpan, and let it simmer gently for 
half an hour, when it will be ready to serve. 
The oftener this soup is warmed the richer 
it becomes. Before sending it to table add 
a glass of white wine, 


Ox-Tail Soup. 
Time, four hours and a half. 

238. Two ox-tails; a quarter of a pound 
of te ham; a head and a half of celery ; 
two carrots; two turnips; two onions; a 
bunch of savoury herbs; five cloves; a tea- 
spoonful of pepper corms; ome bay-leal; 


Curry Soup, Veal Broth, and White Soup. 








a wine glass of ketchup, and one of port 
wine, with three quarts of water. 

Cut up two ox-tails, separating them at 
the joints; put them into a stewpan with 
about an ounce and a half of butter, a head 
of celery, two onions, two turnips, and two 
carrots cut into slices, and a quarter ofa 
pound of lean ham, cut very thin; the 

pper corns and savoury herbs, and about 
alt a pint of cold water. Stir it overa 
quick fire for a short time to extract the 
flavour of the herbs, or until the pan is 
covered with a glaze. Then pour in three 
quarts of water, skim it well and simmer 
slowly for four hours, or until the tails are 
tender. Take them out, strain the soup, 
stir in a little flour to thicken it, add a glass 
of port wine, the ketchup, and half a head 
of celery (previously boiled and cut into 
small pieces). Put the pieces of tail into 
the stewpan with the strained soup. Boil 
it up for a few minutes, and serve. 

This@oup ean be served clear, by omit- 
ting the flour and adding to it carrots and 
turnips cut into fancy shapes, with a head of 
celery in slices. These may be boiled in 
@ little of the soup, and put into the tureen 
befcre sending it to table, 


Curry Soup. 
‘Time, nearly two hours. 


239. One fowl; three or four onions; 
two ounces of butter; a little flour; one large 
tablespoonful of curry powder; three table- 
spoonfuls of gravy soup; one tablespoonful 
of tamarinds. 

Mince small three or four onions accord- 
ing to their size, put them into a saucepan 
with two ounces of butter ; dredge in some 
flour, and fry them of a light brown, taking 
care not to burn them ; rub in by degrees a 
large tablespoonful of curry powder till it is 
quite a paste, gradually stir in three table- 
spoonfuls of gravy soup, mixing it well to- 
gether ; boil it gently until it is well fla- 
voured with the curry powder, strain it into 
another saucepan, and add a fowl skinned 
and cut into small pieces, stew it slowly for 
#n hour, take out half a pint of the soup and 
stew in it a large tablespoonful of tamarinds, 
until you can easily take away the stones; 
Strain, and stir into the soup; boil all to- 
ava ge @ quarter ofan hour. Serve rice 
wath i a 


Veal Broth. 
Time, two hours and three-quarters, * 
#40. Four 


three quarts of water; one onion ; one tur- 





pounds of the scrag of veal ;. 
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nip; half a pound of rice; three blades of 
mace, and a little salt. 

Cut four pounds of scrag of veal into small 
pieces, and. put them into a stewpan. Pour 
over them three quarts of water, and set it 
over the fire. When the scum rises, skim 
it off. Add one onion, one turnip, three 
blades of mace, and a little salt. Let it all 
stew slowly for two hours. ‘Then strain it 
through a sieve, and put in a quarter ofa 
pound of rice boiled very tender. Boil it 
again for ten minutes, and serve it. 


Cheap White Soup, 
Time, one hour, 


24r. Remains of cold veal, game, poultry, 
or rabbit * one quart of stock made of bones, 

Chop up any remains you may have of 
cold veal, chicken, game, or rabbit roasted 
dry. Grate them, beat them in a mortar, 
and rub them through atammy or sieve. 
Then add to the panada a quart of stock, 
put it into a stewpan, and pay great attene 
tion to skimming it, . 


An Excellent White Soup. 


Time, five hours and a half, 
242. Two pounds of scrag of mutton; a 


‘(knuckle of veal after removing some col- 


lops ; two shank bones of mutton ; a quarter 
of a pound of lean bacon ; a bunch of sweet 
herbs; the peel of a lemon; two onions; 
four blades of mace: two teaspoonfuls of 
white pepper; seven pints of water; two 
ounces of vermicelli; a quarter of a pound 
of sweet almonds; a slice of cold veal or 
chicken; a slice of bread; one pint of 
cream ; and a pint of white stock. 

Take two pounds of scrag of mutton, a 
knuckle of veal after eutting off sufficient 
meat for collops, two shank domes of mutton, 
and a quarter of a pound of lean bacon with 
a bunch of sweet herbs, the peel of half a 
lemon, two onions, three blades of mace,- 
and some white pepper; boil all in seven 
pints of water till the meat falls to pieces. 
Skim it well; set it by to cool until the 
next day ; then take off the fat, remove the 
jelly from the sediment, and put it into a 
stewpan. Have ready the thickening, which 
is to be made of half a pound(of sweet al- 
monds blanched and pounded in a mortar, 
with a spoonful of water to prevent them 
from oiling; a large slice of cold veal or 
chicken minced, and well beaten with a 
slice of stale bread; all added to a pint of 
cream, half the rind of a lemon, and a 
of mace finely powdered. Boil it a few mi- 
nutes, and ‘pour in a pint of stock; strain 
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and rub it through a coarse sieve; add it to 
the rest, with two ounces of vermicelli, and 
boil all together for half an hour, 


Wrexham Soup. 
Time, six or seven hours, 


243. One pound of Ican beef, and every 
description of vegetables in season; no 
water, 

Cut a pound of gravy beef into very small 
pieces ; put them into a half gallon jar; fill 
it up with every description of vegetables, 
even lettuces. Tie the jar over with a blad- 
der, and put it over the fire in a deep sauce- 
pan of boiling water, or in the oven, which 
is far better, for at least six hours. 

This generally makes sufficient soup for 
four persons, A little pepper and salt must 
be added. 


Soup in Haste, 
Time, half an hour. 


244, One pound of cold cooked meat; 
two ounces of butter ; one tablespoonful of 
flour; one quart of water; a few slices of 
browned bread. 

Chop your meat very fine, and put a 
pound of it into a stewpan with two ounces 
of butter, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Dredge over it an even tablespoonful of 
flour ; then add a quart or more of boiling 
water, cover it close, and set it over a mo- 
derate fire for half an hour. Strain it 
through a loose cloth ; toast some thin slices 
of bread delicately brown, cut them in small 
squares or diamonds, put them into a tureen, 
and pour the soup over them. Macaroni or 
vermicelli boiled tender may be put to the 
soup ten or twelve minutes before serving, 


Baked Soup. 
Time, four hours. 


245. One pound and a half of meat ; any 
trimmings from joints; one “onion; two 
carrots; two ounces and a half of Patna 
rice ; one pint of split peas; eight pints of 
water. 

Cut the beef or mutton, and the vege- 
tables in pieces, season them with a little 
pepper and salt, and put them into a jar 
with a pint of peas and the Patna rice. 
Pour in ‘four quarts of water, cover the jar 
very closely, and set it in the dven to bake. 
When done, strain it through a sieve, and 
erve it up very hot, 


Vermicelli Soup. 
: Time, three hours and a half. 
90% Four pounds of knuckle of veal; 


Verwucellt, Macaroni, &e. 





about one pound and a half of scrag of 
mutton; five or six slices of ham; four 
ounces of butter; three blades of mace; 
two carrots; one onion; four cloves; four 
heads of celery ; a bunch of sweet herbs ; 
one anchovy; four ounces of vermicelli; 
a little pepper, salt, Cayenne; a French 
roll, and four quarts of water. 

Cut about four pounds of knuckle of 
veal, one pound and a half of the scrag of 
mutton, and a few slices of ham, into small 
pieces ; put them into a stewpan with one 
onion stuck with cloves, and four ounces of 
butter; then add the carrots, mace, bunch 
of sweet herbs, one anchovy, and the celery, 
Mix all together, cover it close, and set it 
over the fire till all the gravy has been 
extracted from the meat; pour the liquor 
into a basin, let the meat brown in the pan, 
and add to it four quarts of water; boil it 
slowly till it is reduced to three pints, strain 
it, and stir in the gravy drawn from the 
meat. Set it over the fire, add the vermi- 
celli, one head of celery cut small, a little 
Cayenne, and salt ; boil it up for ten mi- 
nutes. Lay the roll in the tureen, pour the 
soup over it, and strew some vermicelli on 
the top. 

Vermicelli can also be made by boiling 
one quart of clear stock, adding two ounces 
of vermicelli to it while boiling, first cutting 
the vermicelli into short lengths, and boiling 
it again for ten minutes. 


Macaroni Soup. 
, Time, three-quarters of an hour, 


247. Four ounces of macaroni; one large 
onion ; five cloves; one ounce of butter ; 
and two quarts of clear gravy soup. 

Put into a stewpan of boiling water four 
ounces of macaroni, one ounce of butter, 
and an onion stuck with five cloves. When 
the macaroni has become quit? tender, 
drain it very dry, and pour on it two quarts 
of clear gravy soup. t it simmer for ten 
minutes, taking care that the macaroni does 
not burst or become a pulp ; it will then be 
ready to serve. It should be sent to table 
with grated Parmesan cheese. 

Macaroni is a at improvement to 
white soup, or to clear gravy soup, but it 
must be previously boiled for twenty minutes 
in water, 


Boup (Liebig). 
Time, ten minutes, 


248. One pound of gravy beef; one pint 
of water; one carrot; ane turnip; one 
onion ; one clove. 


Soups-—P epperpat, Giblet, Vegetable, &e. 


Seniors So 


Take a pound of gravy beef without bone, 
mince it very fine, and pour on it a pint of 
water in which a turnip, carrot, onion, and 
a clove have been boiled. Let it simmer by 
the side of the fire ten minutes, and it is 
fit for use. When strained off, it will 
make two small basins of soup. Stir before 
using. 

Pepperpot. 
Time, three hours and a haif. 


249. Four pounds of gravy beef; six 
quarts of water; a bouquct of savoury 
herbs ; two small crabs or lobsters ; a large 
bunch of spinach; half a pound of cold 
bacon; a few suet dumplings, (made of 
flour, beef-snet, and yolk of one egg); one 
pound of asparagus tops; Cayenne pep- 

r; pepper and salt to taste; juice of a 
emon. ; 

Put four pounds of gravy beef into six 
quarts of water, with the bouquet of savoury 
herbs ; let it simmer well till all the good- 
ness is extracted, skimming it well. Let it 
stand till cold, that all the fat may be taken 
off it. Put it intoa stewpan and heat it. 
When hot, add the flesh of two middling- 
sized crabs or lobsters, nicely cut up, spinach 
well boiled and chopped fine, half a pound 
of cold bacon or pickled pork, dressed pre- 
viously and cut into small pieces, a few 
small dumplings, made very light with 
flour, beef-suet, yolk of egg, and a little 
water. Add one pound of asparagus tops, 
season to your taste with Cayenne, salt, 
pepper, and juice of a lemon; stew for 
about half an hour, stirring it constantly. 


Hare Soup. 


Time, eight hours. 


aso. One hare; a pound ana a half of 
ravy beef; one pound of bones ; a slice of 
ean bacon; a bunch of sweet herbs ; one 
onion; a spoonful of soy; a little Cayenne, 
salt; and two quarts of water. 
Cut an old hare into pieces, and put it into 
a large jar with a pound and a half of gravy 
beef, a pound of bones well cleaned, a slice 
of lean bacon, one onion, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs. Pour over it two quarts of 
water, and cover the jar well over with 
bladder and paper; set it in a kettle of 
boiling water, and let it simmer till the hare 
is stewed to rags. Strain off the gravy, add 
an anchovy cut into small pieces, a spoonful 
of soy, with a little Cayenne and salt. Serve 
a few forcemeat balls in the tureen 


Brown Rabbit Soup. 
| Time, five hours and a half. 
451. Two large rabbits; two onions; four 
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carrots; a bunch of parsley; forty pepper 
corns; a little salt and pounded mace; three 
quarts of water. 

Cut two old rabbits into joints, dredge 
them with a little flour, and fry them lightly 
with two onions cut into slices. Put them 
into a large stewpan, and pour gradually 
over them three quarts of hot water, adda 
little salt and pounded mace, the pepper 
corns, bunchef parsley, and the carrots cut 
into slices, boil the whole slowly for five hours 
anda half. Skim it well, strain off the soup, 
and set it tocool, that the fat may be thorough- 
ly taken off. Put it again into a stewpan, 
Snwe it hot, and serve with sippets of fried 

rea a 








Giblet Soup. 
Time, three hours. 


252, The giblets; a pint and a half of water; 
one onion; three or four cloves; a small 
piece of toasted bread; a bunch of sweet 
herbs, pepper-corns and salt, 

Crack the bones, put one pint and a half 
of water to them, an onion stuck with cloves, 
asmall piece of toasted bread, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, some pepper corns and salt, 
Let all simmer very gently till the giblets are 
guite tender. Whencold, take off all the fat. 
If you wish it to be rich, add two pounds of 
shin of beef. 


VEGETABLE SOUPS. 


The vegetables should be nicely prepared 
for these soups. 

Cut carrots in thin rounds with the edges 
notched ; grated, they give an amber colour 
to soup. 

Wash parsley carefully and cut it small, 
Cut turnips into thin slices, and then divide 
the round in four. Cut leeks in slices. Cut 
celery in half-inch lengths, the delicate green 
leaves imparta fine flavour to the soup. Take 
the skins from tomatoes and squeeze out 
some of the seeds. Add a lump of sugar to 
soups of vegetables or roots, to soften thena 
and improve the flavour. 


Vegetable Soup. 
Time, four hours and a half. 


253. Three onions; six potatoes; six care 
rots ; four turnips; half a pound of butter ; 
four quarts of water; one head of celery; a 
spoonful of ketchup; a bunch of sweet herbs. 

Peel and slice six potatoes, five carrots, 
three turnips, and three onions; fry them in 
half a pound of butter, and pour over thene 
two quarts of boiling water. Put half a head 
of celery, a bunch of sweet herbs, a little 
pepper and salt, and a arust of bread toasted 
very brown to the above, and let it sten 
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slowly for four hours, then strain it through 
a coarse cloth or sieve; put it into the stew- 
pan with the remaining half head of celery, 
one carrot and turnip cut prettily into shapes, 
and stew them tender in thesoup. Adda 
spoonful of ketchup and serve. 


. Vegetable Mulligatawny. 
234. A quarter of a pound of butter; two 


or three small vegetable marrows ; two large] : 


onions; three or four apples; two or three 
tomatoes; one cucumber ; one tablespoonful 
and a half of curry powder; salt to taste; 
some good stock ; a squeezed lemon. 

Put the butter into a fryingpan, slightly 
brown it ; add the marrows cut up and freed 
from seeds; two large onions; three or four 
apples peeled and cored ; the tomatoes if in 
season; and the cucumber cut up, taking 
care not to put any of the seeds in. Stew 
these gently until tender, then add the curry 
powder; salt to taste. Let this simmer a 
quarter of an hour longer, adding sufficient 
good stock to cover them. Reduce it all to 
@ pulp and press it through a sieve ; put the 
liquid into a fresh stewpan; take as much 
stock as will make it the required thickness, 
Add a squeezed lemon if baked, and serve 
the soup as hot as possible. 


Green Pea Soup Maigre. 
Time, two hours. 


ass. One quart of old green peas; one pint 
of young peas; two quarts of water; two 
lettuces ; one onion; a sprig of. mint ; three 
ounces of butter; a handful of spinach ; and 
a little pepper and salt. 

Boil in two quarts of water one quart of 
old green peas, and a large sprig of green 
mint, until they will pulp through a sieve. 
Put to the liquor that stewed them a pint of 

oung peas, the hearts of two lettuces, a 

l of spinach cut small, one onion, and 

three ounces of butter, melted with just 

enough flour to keep it from boiling, then 

add all together, and boil the soup for half 
an hour, Serve with fried bread, 


Pea Soup without Meat. 
Time, three hours. 


956. One pint of split peas; three quarts 
of spring water ; six large onions; outside 
sticks of two heads of celery; one bunch of 
sweet herbs ; two 2arrots; a little dried mint; 
a handful of spinach; a few bones, or tiny 
pieces of bacon, flavour it nicely; pepper 
and salt to your taste. 
| Boil all vegetables together till they 
are quite soft and tender; strain them 


Soups. 





through a hair sieve, pressing the carrot pulp 
through it. Then boil the soup well for an 
hour with the best part of the celery, and a 
teaspoonful of pepper, add a little dried 
mint and fried bread, with a little spinach, 
A few roast beef bones, or a slice of bacon, 
will be an improvement. 


Simple Pea Soup. 
Time, four hours. 


257. One quart of split peas; four quarts 
of water; a quarter of a pound of lean 
bacon; some roast-beef bones; two heads 
of celery; three turnips; a little pepper, 
salt, and Cayenne, 

Put a quart of split peas into four quarts 
of water, with a quarter of a pound of lean 
ham, and some ribs of beef bones; add a 
head of celery cut small, with three turnips, 
Let it boil gently till reduced to two quarts, 
and then rub it through a fine colander with 
a wooden spoon. Mixa spoonful of flour 
and water well together, and boil it in the 
soup with anothe- head of celery sliced thin, 
and a little pepper, salt, and Cayenne to 
your taste. Cuta slice of bread into dice, 
fry them a light brown, and put them into 
the tureen ; pour in the soup, and serve with 
dried mirt. 


Winter Pea Soup—Plain for Family Use, 
Time, four hours and three-quarters, 


258. One pint of split peas; three quarts 
of water; a pound and a half of beef; one 
handful of spinach; one slice of ham or 
bacon; a few cloves; a little mace; half a 
bunch of mint; one lump of sugar; one 
saltspoonful of pepper; same of salt, or to 
your taste. 

Boil one pint of split peas in three quarts 
of water till quite soft. Then stew in the 
soup a pound and a half of beef and a slice 
of bacon, with the handful of spinach, the 
cloves and mace. Let it stew for two hours, 
then rub it through a sieve, then stew in it 
half a bunch of mint and a little spinach cut 
in shreds, with pepper and salt to your taste, 
and a lump of sugar. 

Serve with fried bread cut into dice, on a 
Sepatate dish, — 


Common Carrot Soup, 
Time, four hours and a half, 


259. Thirteen ounces of scraped carrot t 
a quart of gravy, ; 

il as many red carrots in water as you 
require until tender; then cut up the red 
part and pound it very fine. Weigh it, and 
to every twelve or thirteen ounces of pounded 


Vegetable Soups. 
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carrot add a quart of gravy soup, or rich 
stock, mixed gradually with it; season with 
a little salt and Cayenne; strain it through 
a sieve, and serve it very hot with fried bread 
cut into dice in a separate dish, 


Puree of Carrots. 
Time, two hours and a half, 


260. Seven or eight carrots; one onion; 

one turnip; two or three slices of lean ham 
orbacon; a bunch of parsley; two bay 
leaves; two dessertspoonfuls of flour; a 
quarter of a pound of butter; one pint of 
water ; five pints of stock, and one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered white sugar. 
. Scrape and cut into very thin slices all the 
red part ofseven or eight carrots, slice a small 
onion and a turnip; put them into a stew- 
pan with a bunch of parsley, a couple of bay- 
eaves, and fry them in about a quarter of a 
pound of butter, then add the scraped car- 
rots with a pint of water, and let all stew 
until tender; pour in the stock with a little 
salt, and two dessertspoonfuls of flour. Stir 
it over the fire, and let it boil for about 
twenty minutes ; strain through a sieve, give 
it a boil again for ten or twelve minutes, and 
serve with crofitons of fried bread in the 
tureen, 


Celery Soup. 
Time, about one hour. 


261. Ten heads of celery; rather more 
than half a pint of good stock; five pints of 
water; one pint of cream; a little salt and 
sugar. 

After cutting your celery into pieces of 
about an inch long, put it into a stewpan of 
boiling water, seasoned with a little salt and 
sugar; put it overa clear fire, and when very 
tender take out the celery and pulp it through 
a sieve; add it to the stock, and let it stew 
Slowly for nearly three quarters of an hour; 
then stir in a pint of nice fresh cream, make 
it very hot, but do not let it boil, and serve 
it in a tureen, 


Brown Onion Soup. 
Time, three hours. 


262. Six large Spanish onions ; five quarts 
of water; a little pepper and salt; a penny 
roll; yolks of two eggs; two spoonfuls of 
vinegar. 

Skin and cut in thin rings six large 
Spanish onions, fry them in a little butter 
till they are of a nice brown colour and very 
tender; then lay them on a hair sieve to 
drain from the butter. Put them into a stew- 
pan with five quarts of water, boil them for 


one hour, stir them often; then add 


pepper and salt to your taste, Rub the 
crumb of a penny roll through a colander, 
put # to the soup, stirring it well to keep it 
smooth as you do so. Boil it two hours 
more. ‘Ten minutes before you serve it, 
beat the yolks of two eggs with two spoon- 
fuls of vinegar and a little of the soup; peur 
itin by degrees, and keep stirring it all the 
time one way. It will then be ready to 
serve. 
This soup will keep three or four days. 


Vegetable Marrow Soup. 
Time, one hour. 


263. Six small or four large vegetable 
marrows ; half a pint of cream; one quart 
of white stock; pepper and salt, 

Pare six small or four large vegetable 
marrows, cut them into slices, and put them 
into astewpan. Pour over them about two 
pints of boiling veal stock, and let them 
simmer until they will press through a sieve ; 
then put the purée into a stewpan with a 
pint more stock. Add aseasoning of pepper 
and salt; make it very hot, and just before 
it is served pour in half a pint of boiling 
cream. 


Palestine Soup, 


Time, one hour and a half. 


264. Six pounds of Jerusalem artichokes , 
three turnips; one head of celery; one 
onion; half a pint of cream; a lump of 
sugar; salt and Cayenne to your taste; 
sufficient white stock to cover .the arti- 
chokes. 

Pare and cut into pieces six pounds of 
Jerusalem artichokes, three turnips, one 
onion, and a head of celery; put them into 
a stewpan with sufficient white stock to 
cover them, and let them boil gently for an 
hour until they are quite tender; then rub 
them through a sieve; if the purde be too 
thick, thin it with a little fresh milk; boil 
all together again ; season it with a spoonful 
of sugar, pepper, salt, and Cayenne to your 
taste. Send it up very hot, with some fried 
bread served separately, cut into very small 
dice. 


Jardiniere Soup—A Summer Soup. 
Time, one hour and a half. 
25s. Two quarts of clear stock seasoned 
to taste; four small carrots; four small 
turnips; equal quantity of button onions ; 
a head of celery; eight lettuce leaves; a 
little tarragon and chervil; one lump of 


sugar. 
Cut the vegetables in the French vegetable 
cutter of any pattern you please, or shape 
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them with the ordinary vegetable scoop as 
like best in the form of peas, olives, 
.; add the leaves and onions, put them 
ina soup-kettle, fill it up with two quarts 
{or more as required) of clear stock, let it 
boil gently till the vegetables are done, add 
a lump of sugar, as is best in all vegetable 
soups, and serve this soup very hot. 


Leek Soup—Scotch Receipt. | _ 
Time, three hours. 


a66. Three or four dozen leeks; four 
quarts of beef stock; one teaspoonful of 
pepper i two teaspoonfuls of salt ; one small 
‘owl. 


Carefully wash the leeks, and then cut 
them into pieces about an inch long, strain 
them through a colander; put them into 
the beef stock, seasoning it according to 
taste. Let it boil gently, adding a fowl in 
time for it to be well boiled. 


Stock for Brown or White Fish Soups. 
Time, two hours. 


267, Two pounds of English eels; four 
flounders and trimmings of filleted fish, or 
a pound and a half of skate; a blade of 
mace; a little pepper and salt; one onion ; 
a bunch of sweet herbs ; two parsley roots ; 
one head of celery; four cloves, and two 
quarts of water. 
. Take two pounds of eels, four flounders, 
and any trimmings of fish, or from filleted 
fish, or a pound and a half of skate, clean 
them thoroughly, and cut them into pieces ; 
cover them with about two quarts of water ; 
season with a blade of mace, a little pepper 
and salt, one onion stuck with four cloves, a 
head of celery cut into pieces, and two 
parsley roots. Let all simmer together for 
two hours, skim the liquor carefully, and 
strain it off for use. If for brown fish soup, 
first fry the fish and vegetables brown in 
butter, and then do as above directed. 

Fish-stock will not keep more than two 
or three days, therefore a small quantity 
ony should be made, as required. 

ish soups are very economical, as the 

cheaper kinds of fish can be used for them. 


Conger Soup. 


268. Head and tail of a large conger ecl; 
three quarts of water; a quarter of a pound 
of butter; one leek; the blossoms and 
leaves of four or five marigolds; half a pint 
of = peas, or asparagus, or cabbage ; 
half a teacupful of parsley, bunch of 
thyme; two tablespoonfuls of flour or 
arrowroot; one pint of milk; a little salt, 

Pat the head and tail of a large conger 


and let them simmer two hours and a half’ 
or mofe, till it breaks to pieces when tried 
with a fork. Strain through a china co- 
lander, and pour back the liquor into the 
stewpan with a quarter of a pound of butter. 
When boiling, throw in rather more than a 
pint basinful of the following herbs and 
vegetables, cut up small: one leek, a few 
green leaves of marigold, the green ends of 
asparagus, or green peas when asparagus 
cannot be procured, or, what is by many 
preferred, the white heart of a cabbage cut 
up, half a teacupful of chopped parsley, 
and a bunch of thyme. Mix two heaped 
tablespoonfuls of flour in a pint of milk, 
the plucked blossoms of four or five mari- 
golds, and when the vegetables are done, 
throw it into the stewpan, taking care to stir 
till it comes to a boil; then let it simmer 
eight or ten minutes, to take off the raw- 
ness of the flour, the lid of the stewpan 
being off, or it would boil over. Some, who 
prefer the parsley green, do not throw it in 
till after the milk boils. Season with salt 
before dishing up, as the salt is apt to 
curdie the milk if added before. Have 
ready thin slices of bread in your tureen, 
and pour the soup over, 


Lobster Soup (American). 
Time, one hour and a quarter, 


269. One lobster ; two or three plain bis- 
cuits; one quart of milk; one quart of 
water ; one tablespoonful of salt; one tea- 
spoonful of pepper ; a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter. 

Pick the meat of a lobster already boiled 
from its shell, and cut it into smali pieces ; 
roll the biscuits toa powder. Put a quart of 
milk and a quart of water into a stewpan, 
with a tablespoonful of salt, and a teaspoon. 
ful of pepper. When the milk and water are 
boiling hot, add the lobster and pounded 
biscuit, mixed, to the soup with a quarter of 
a pound of fresh butter. Let it boil closely 
covered for half an hour, Pour it into a 
tureen and serve, 


Oyster Soup. 
Time, two hours. 


270. Eighteen shallots; one sprig of 
thyme; two bay-leaves; half a pound of 
fresh butter ; six ounces of flour; one quart 
of fish gravy or veal gravy; four dozen 
oysters ; half a pint of cream, 

Take eighteen shallots cut small, a sprig 
of thyme, and two bay-leaves : stew them 
till they are a little brown, in half a pound 
of fresh butter. Add six ounces of flour, 
stir well together for a few minutes, add the 
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the beards and juice of two dozen oysters.| the size of a walnut; a tablespoonful of 


Let all simmer gently together for two hours. 
Skim off all the fat, add half a pint of 
cream, and then pass it through a tammy. 
Blanch two dozen more oysters, beard them, 
keep them in their own gravy until wanted ; 

t them in the soup a second before send- 

4 up. £ 


The Young Fisherman’s Soup. 
Time, two hours. 


71%. One pound (each) of any freshwater 
fish, of different kinds; one tomato; two 
carrots ; one leek; two onions; a bunch of 
sweet herbs; one teaspoonful of Chili vine- 
gar; one teaspoonful of soy ; enough water 
to cover the fish; two turnips; one head of 
celery; pepper and salt to taste. 

Take a pound (each) of all the fish you 
have caught in your day's fishing, such as 
carp, dace, roach, perch, pike, and tench, 
wash them in salt and water; then put them 
in a stewpan with a tomato, two carrots, 
one leek, two fried onions, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs; put as much water to them as 
will cover them, and let them stew till the 
whole is reduced to a pulp, which will be in 
about three quarters of an hour. Strain off 
the liquor, and let it boil for another hour. 
Have ready two turnips and a head of 
celery, cut into small pieces and previously 
boiled ; add thei to the fish soup, with the 
Chili vinegar and soy, pepper and salt to 
taste. 


Haddock Soup. 
Time, one hour. 


@7a, One haddock; one pint of picked 
shrimps; one egg; half a pint of cream; 
one French roll; one tablespoonful of salt; 
one teaspoonful of pepper ; a pinch of Cay- 
enne; a blade of mace; a picce of butter 


flour. 

Separate all the meat from the bones of a 
fine fresh haddock, and pound it in a mortar 
with a pint of picked shrimps; chop a little 
bunch of parsley very fine, and add it to the 
fish with the crumb of a French roll steeped 
in half a pint of cream. Beat one egg well 
and mix it with the above ingredients, which 
must then be put into two quarts of good 
warm broth, and seasoned with the pepper, 
salt, Cayenne, and mace; let it boil closely 
covered for half an hour, and then pulp it 
through a sieve; thicken the soup with a 
little piece of butter rolled in four; warm 
it up and serve, 


Eel Soup. 
Time, one hour and ten minutes. 


273. Three pounds of eels; two quarts of 
watcr; a crust of bread; three blad s of 
mace; thirty whole peppers; one onion; 
three ounces of butter; a bunch of sweet 
herbs; one carrot; a quarter of a pint of 
cream; three dessertspoonfuls of flour; and 
a little salt. 

Take three pounds of eels, cut them into 
slices, and stew them for ten minutes over 
a slow fire in three ounces of butter; then 
pour over them two quarts of water, pyt in 
a crust of bread, an onion cut into slices, 
three blades of mace, thirty whole peppers, 
one carrot, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
little salt; cover the stewpan closely and 
simmer til] the eels are tender, but not bro- 
ken. Mix three dessertspoonfuls of flour 
with a quarter of a pint of cream rubbed 
smooth, add to jt the soup, which must be 
previously strained, and the slices of eel 
taken carefully out; boil it up and pour it 
over the sliced eels in your tureen. Toast 
aslice of bread, cut it into dice, and place 
it at the bottom of the tureen, 


SAUCES AND GRAVIES. 


FISH SAUCES. 


A well made sauce is, perhaps, one of the 
best testimonies of the skill of the cook, and 
is a very essential part of a good dinner. A 
badly made sauce will spoil the food with 
which it is served, and is a sure sign of in- 
efficiency and ignorance in both the cook 
and her mistress. 


Sauces are expensive, and a housewife 
who studies economy, and has only small 
means, will not use as many nor as varied 
forms, perhaps, of the same sauce, as the 
cook in a wealthy family; but it ¢s econo- 
mical to be able to serve up a sauce which, 
at a trifling expense, will greatly improve a 
dinner made, perheps, from cold remaing, 
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and for fish, sauce of some kind is absolutely | French Melted Butter. 


a ies 

e sauce peculiar to the English house- 
keeper is Melted Butter ; and yet, common 
as it is, we scarcely ever find it well made. 
Now, ey lady should know experimentally 
howto make it, that she may direct her cook. 
She should also know experimentally how 
to make Bread Sauce and common White 
and Brown Sauce, on which most other 
sauces are founded. Take care that your 
sauces are delicately flavoured ; if your cook 
is not first-rate, taste them yourself. This 
is quite possible, even immediately before 
you receive your guests or sit down to your 
family dinner, as sauces must be made be- 
fore the fish is dressed, and kept warm till 
required in a bain-marie—er, if your kitchen 
does not possess that most uscful utensil, 
the saucepan in which they have been made 
should be placed in a large stewpan of boil- 
ing water near the fire. 

The thickest saucepans should be used for 
this operation, and only wooden spoons 
should be used for stirring. Remember, 
also, that your saucepan must be exquisitely 
clean and fresh if you would have your sauce 





Time, three minutes, 


276. Four ounces of fresh butter; half 
pint of water; yolks of two eggs; squeese 
of a lemon, 

Beat the yolks of two very fresh eggswell, 
then melt the butter; boil it and pour it in- 
stantly on the beaten eggs, stirring them 
quickly round while you pour in the butter. 
Put the mixture into the saucepan again, and 
shake it over the fire fora minute, but do 
not let et boid ; then squeere a little lemon 
juice into it, taking care no pips from the 
fruit fall into your sauce, as they give a 
bitter flavour, 


Common Egg Sauce. 


Time, twenty minutes, 

277. Two eggs; a quarter of a pint of 
melted butter. 

Boil the eggs for twenty minutes, then 
take them out of the egg saucepan and put 
them in cold water to get cool, shell them, 
and cut them into very small dice, put the 
minced egg into a very hot sauce tureen, and 


a success, esfeczally when it is melted | pour over them a quarter of a pint of boil- 
butter. Let your fire be clear and not too |ing melted butter. Stir the sauce round to 


fierce. 


RECEIPTS FOR MELTING BUITER, 
= The Author's Way. 


> 


Time, two or three minutes. 
. 974, Two ounces of butter; a little 
flour; and about two tablespoonfuls of 
water. 

Put about two ounces or two ounces and 
a half of butter ‘nto a very clean saucepan, 
with two tablespoonfuls of water, dredge in 
@ little flour, and shake it over a clear fire, 
ore way, until it boils. Then pour it into 
your tureen, and serve as directed, 


Melted Butter. 
Time, one minute. 


four 


g. One teaspoonful of flour; 
three tablespoonfuls 


ounces of fresh butter ; 
of hot water. 
Mix the flour and butter we// together iu 
a basin, till gute smoothly incorporated 
with each other ; then put the paste into a 
butter saucepan with two or three table- 
uls of 4o¢ water. Shake it round al- 
ways in the same direction, or it will become 
ily. Boil it quickly for one minute, 


mix the eggs with it, — 


Fennel Sauce. 
Time, ten minutes. 


278. Half a pint of melted butter ; a small 
bunch of fennel leaves; a little salt, 

Strip the leaves of the fennel from their 
stems, wash it very carefully, and boil it 
quickly (with a little salt in the water) till it 
is quite tender; squeeze it till all the water 
is expressed from it; mince it very fine, and 
mix it with hot melted butter. 


Parsley Sauce. 


Time, six or seven minutes. 


279. Half a pint of melted butter; a 
Lunch of parsley (about a small handful). 

Wash the parsley thoroughly, boil it for 
six or seven minutes till tender, then press 
the water well out of it; chop it very fine; 
make half or a quarter of a pint of melted 
butter as required (the less butter the less 
parsley, of course), mix it gradually with 
the hot melted butter, 


Green Gooseberry Sauce for Boiled 


Mackerel. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 
280. Half a pint of green 


gooseberries 
two tablespoonfuls of green sorrel; & smal 


Marinades, Lobster and Oyster Sauces, &c. 
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piece of butter; aneccince of sugar ; a little 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 

Wash some green sorrel, and press out 
the juice through a cloth; boil half a pint 
of green gooseberries, drain them from the 
water, and rub them through a sieve. Put 
the sorrel juice into a stewpan, allowing 
about a wineglassful of it to the pulp of the 
gooseberries; add a small piece of butter, a 
jump of sugar, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
Make the sauce very hot, and serve it up in 
a turcen. 


French Marinade for Flavouring Fish 
before ccoking. 


_ 282. Pepper and salt; three cloves; three 
slices of onion; a sprig of sweet basil; a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice or vinegar. 

A good French marinade for flavouring 

fish before cooking is to sprinkle over the 
fish, laid out on a dish, the pepper, salt, 
spice in fine powder, three cloves, the slices 
of onion, the basil minced fine, and a tca- 
spoonful of lemon juice, or a little vinegar. 
After a few hours the fish may be taken 
from this marinade, and either fried, boiled, 
or stewed. ‘The marinade may be used in 
the cooking, or for sauce at pleasure. 
’ A marinade of oil and sweet herbs minced 
fine is excellent for fish before frying or broil- 
ing. When taken from the marinade, it 
can be either floured or covered with bread- 
crumbs and beaten egg. A squeeze of 
lemon juice or similar pleasant acid, so per- 
ceptible in French cookery, is well worth our 
imitation, 


French White Caper Sauce. 
Time, four minutes. 


282. A piece of butter the size of an egg ; 
a little flour; a teacupful of broth; salt; 
white pepper; a spoonful of capers; one 
onion, or a scallion. 

To make the French white caper sauce, 
rub down a piece of butter, as large as an 
egg, in flour, put it in a saucepan over the 
fire, mix in carefully a teacupful of broth, 
with salt, white pepper, and the capers. Put 
in also an onion or a scallion or two; let it 
thicken, stirring it over the fire. Take out 
the onions or scallions, and serve the sauce, 
either poured over the turbot or other fish, 
Or in @ tureen. 


Lobster Sauce. * 


Time, ten minutes, 


283. One hen lobster with coral; two- 
thirds of its weight of good cream; one- 


third of fresh butter. 


SE, 


Cut the flesh in small pieces, mix it up 
with two-thirds of good cream and one- 
third of fresh butter, 

Vo stock, fish-sauces, anchovies, or es- 
sences to be used. - 


Oyster Sauce, 
Time, five minutes, 


284, One dozen of oysters; half a teacup- 
ful of good gravy; #akh a pint of melted 
butter, antes FT 

Stew the beards of the oysters in their own 
juice with half a teacupful of good clear 
gravy; strain it off, add it to the melted 
butier—which should be ready—put in the 
oysters, and let them simmer gently for 
three minutes, + 
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Oyster Sauce for a large party. 
Time, ten minutes. 


285. Two dozen oystcrs; two ounces of 
butters one ounce and a half of flour; one 
pint of milk ; one saltspoon of salt ; quar- 
ter of asaltspoon of Cayenne; one clove; 
four pepper corns. 

Mix the butter and flour in your stewpan; 
beard the oysters, and put them into a little 
saucepan ; add their beards and liquor to 
the flour and butter, mixing the whole liquor 
with a pint of milk, the salt, Cayenne, and 
pepper corns. Boil it ten minutes, stirring 
it all the time; (add a tablespoonful of 
Harvey sauce; strain the liquor over the 
oysters ; make the whole hot, but do not let 
it boil. Some people add the juice of half a 
lemon, but we preler it without, 


Shrimp Sauce. 


Time, five or six minutes. 


286. Half a pint of picked shrimps; a 
gill of gravy, or water; half a pound of but- 
ter ; a little flour ; one spoonful of anchovy 
liquor; one of ketchup; half a lemon. 

Take half a pint of picked shrimps and 
wash them clean; put them into a stewpan 
with a gill of gravy or water, half a pound 
of butter, and a little nut of butter mixed 
with a little flour, a spoonful of anchovy 
liquor, one of ketchup, and half a lemon ; 
boil it till the butter is melted and it is thick 
and smooth ; take out the lemon and squeeze 
the juice of the other half in; stir it well, 
and serve in a tureen. 


Cockle Sauce, 


Time, ten minutes. 


287. One hundred cockles; halfa 
of butter ; half of the liquor from the cockles; 
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two spoonfuls of anchovy liquor; one of 
ketchup ; a piece of butter ; and flour. 

Wash a hundred cockles very clean, put 
them into a large saucepan, cover them 
close, stew them gently till they open, strain 
the liquor through a sieve ; wash the cockles 
clean in cold water, and put them into a 
stewpan, pour half the liquor in on them 
with half a pound of butter, and a little 
flour, two spoonfuls of anchovy liquor, and 
one of ketchup. Boil the sauce gently till 
the buttcr is melted, and it is thick and 
smooth, then serve it in a tureen, 








Sauce for any Freshwater Fish. 
Time, five minutes. 


288. Four small anchovies; one onion; 
two spoonfuls of vinegar ; two wineglasses 
of white wine ; a quarter of a pint of melted 
butter or cream. 

Chop the onion and anchovies very fine, 
and put them into the stewpan with the 
vinegar and white wine ; boil it up for a few 
minutes, and then stir in a quarter of a pint 
of melted butter or cream, 


Dutch Sauce for Fish. 
Time, till it thickens. 


289. Four eggs; two ounces of butter ; 

one teaspoonful of Chili or tarragon vinegar ; 
two tablespoonfuls of cream ; pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg. 
+ Put the yolks of the eggs well beaten into 
a stewpan with the cream, a large piece of 
butter, a teaspoonful of Chili or tarragon 
vinegar, and a little pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg. Set it over a very moderate fire until 
it has a thick creamy appearance, stirring it 
constantly, and taking great care it does not 
curdle, which it will do if allowed to boil. 


Horseradish Sauce for Fish, 
‘Time, five minutes. 


290. A large teaspoonful of grated horse- 
radish ; two of the essence of anchovies; 
one ounce and a half of butter ; one onion; 
a spoonful of lemon pickle. 

oil an onion in a little fish gravy until it 
will pulp through a sieve, then add the 
essence of anchovies and the grated horse- 
radish ; thicken it with an ounce and a half 
of butter, and stir it over the fire until it 
beils. Mix in lemon pickle and serve it. 


Anchovy Sauce for Fish. 
Time, four minutes. 

291; Three dessertspoonfuls of anchovy 
essence ; half a pint of melted butter ; sea- 
soning to your taste. 

ir three dessertspoonfuls of anchovy 


Fish Sauces—Made Gravies and Sauces. 





essence into half a pint of good melted but- 
ter, add a seasoning to your taste, and boil 
it up for a minute o~ two, Use plenty of 
Cayenne and a little mace in this sauce. 


MADE GRAVIES AND SAUCES. 


Plain joints roasted make their own gravy, 
except perhaps lamb. Made gravies and 
sauves are necessary for more elaborate, and 
less homely cooking. 

Two kinds of gravies are made—t.é., 
brown and white. We shall give receipts 
first for these, which are required for make 
ing nearly all the other more complicated 


| gravies and sauces, premising that beef is 


the foundation of brown or savoury gravies, 
and veal or fowls that of the white and 
more delicate gravy; but as you may not 
always possess gravy beef at the time you 
want to make your gravy, it will be as well 
to tell you that axy ind of stock will do; 
the trimmings of beef, veal, or mutton, and 
the bones of cold joints of meat, or uncooked 
bones, will all afford materials for it. 

Place these, whatever they may be, ina 
stewpan, lay th: beef at the bottum, then 
the mutton, with a slice or two of bacon or 
ham, and any bones you have, broken up 
small; add a few slices of carrot, an onion, 
a blade of mace, two or three cloves, a little 
black and white pepper, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, and lay over them any small pieces 
of veal you may have. Cover the stewpan 
close, and set it over a slow fire for six or 
seven minutes, shaking the pan often. Then 
dredge in a little flour, and pour in water 
till the whole is rather more than covered, 
Cover the stewpan close, and let it simmer 
for several hours until your gravy be rich 
and good ; then season it to your taste with 
a little salt, and strain it off, and you will 
have a gravy that will answer for ordinary 
purposes. Or you can make a good gra 
from a melt, a kidney, the skirts of beef, 
the knuckle of dressed mutton, or any other 
meat cut into small pieces, and fried a nice 
brown, with onions, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
and spices. The water in which meat has 
been boiled, used instead of pure water, 
improves and adds to the richness of gravy. 
A cowheel, also, will yield a good gravy 
stock. Soak it for abont twelve hours in 
cold water, and then boil it for about two 
hours anda half or three hours. When 
Strained and quite cold, take the fat off with 
great care. 

Truffles and morels thicken and improve 
the flavour of Biche or soups; about 
half an ounce of either being simmered in 
a pint of water, and added to the : 
But in all cases the proportions , and 
their quality, should be attended to, as the 


Glase—Rich and Cheap Gravies. 


flavour of dhy gravy or sauce should be 


adapted skilfully to the dishes for which it 


is required. 

White meats, and all whzze made dishes, 
require a smooth, delicately flavoured gravy 
or sauce; brown made dishes, a more pi- 
quant and savoury one. 

Do not let any separate flavour predomi- 
nate in your gravy; the different materials 
should harmonise completely with each 
other, and blend into one perfect whole. 

Some cooks make their gravy by first 
boiling a rich, but small quantity of stock 
to a glaze, and then pouring slowly over it 
a silficient quantity of boiling stock or broth 
for the gravy. Flavour it with a few sweet 
herbs, mushrooms, &c., &c. 

Both Tarragon and knotted marjoram 
greatly improve the flavour of gravies. 

Directions for making colouring for soup 
have already been given ; the same may be 
used for gravies, 


Glaze, 
Time, till it becomes a jelly. 


292. Boil some very strong clear gravy or 
jelly over a quick fire to the thickness of 
cream, stirring it comstand/y until it will ad- 
here like jelly to the spoon. It must then 
be immediately poured out of the stewpan ; 
the greatest care is required during the time 
of thickening to prevent it from burning. 
When required for use, dissolve it by pla- 
cing the jar (or whatever it may be kept in) 
in boiling water, and brushing it over the 
meat two or three times, when it will form 
a clear varnish. Any kind of very rich 
stock can be boiled down to a glaze, To be 
used for hams, tongues, &c. 


To Brown Flour. 
Time, five minutes, 


293. Put some flour in a pan or dish, and 
set it in the oven or over the fire. Stir it 
about that it may not burn ; but let it brown 
well, Keep it in a dredging-box for brown- 
ing ordinary gravies. 


A Cheap Gravy. 
Time, haif an hour. 


294. Three-quarters of a pound of shin 
or gravy beef; a slice of onion ; one carrot ; 
afew savoury herbs; a little Cayenne and 
malt; a quarter of a pound of butter; one 
pint of water. 

Put the piece of butter into a small stew- 
pan, with the carrot and onion cut into 

ices, and the meat into dice. Stir it over 
& quick fite until it is lightly browned ; then 
gid the herbs and the water, and let it all 
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simmer slowly. Skim it clean, add a spoon- 
ful of mushroom ketchup or Worcestershire 
sauce, strain it through a sieve, and it wik 
be fit for use. 





Kidney Gravy. 
Time, one hour and three quarters, 


295. Four kidneys; twe ounces and a 
half of butter; a few sweet herbs; a little 
salt and Cayenne; one tablespoonful of 
ketchup; half an onion : one pint of water. 

Slice four kidneys, cut them into pieces, 
and dredge them with flour; put them into 
a stewpan with two ounces and a half of 
butter, a few sweet herbs, and half an 
onion. Shake these over the fire for six or 
eight minutes, and then add about a pint of 
water. Let it simmer for an hour and 
three-quarter; skimming it carefully ; strain 
the gravy, and set it by for use. 

This gravy can be made from one beef 
kidney instead of four sheep's kidneys, 


Gravy for Hashes, &. 
Time, two hours and a quarter. 


296. The bones and cuttings from any 
cooked joint; a little salt and pepper; 
twelve whoie allspice; a bunch of sweet 
herbs; a piece of butter ; one small onion; 
half a head of celery; water; and wo 
tablespoonfuls of ketchup. 

Break the boncs, and put them into a 
stewpan, with any spare cuttings of meat 
you may have; add a little pepper, salt, 
and twelve allspice, half a head of celery, 
and a bunch of sweet herbs, and simmer it 
for about two hours, with sufficient water to 
cover it. Cut asmall onion into slices, fry 
it in a piece of butter, and boil it up with 
the gravy for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Strain it into another stewpan, with two 
tablespoonfuls of walnut ketchup, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, boil it up, and 
it will be ready for your meat, 


- Jugged Gravy. 
Time, eight hours, 


297. Two pounds of shin of beef; three 
slices of lean ham; two shallots; half a 
head of celery ; une blade of mace ; a bunch 
of sweet herbs; one carrot; a little salt and 
whole pepper; one quar. of water; one 
tablespoonful of ketchup ; one of soy. 
Cut two pounds of shin of beef, and three 
slices of ham or bacon, into small pieces ; 
ut them into a stone jar, with alternate 
byes of shallot, celery, and carrot, cut into 
slices; seasoning of salt, pepper, and a 
bunch of sweet herbs, chopped up. Pour in 
a quart of water, tie the jar closely down to 
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prevent the steam from escaping, and set in 
a moderate oven for eight hours ; then strain 
the gravy. Stir in a tablespoonful of 
ketchup, ard one of soy, or a glass of port 
wine, and when cold taRe off the fat care- 
fully from the top. 


of stale bread; one onion; a little mace, 
Cayenne, and salt; one ounce of butter. 

eel and slice an onion, and simmer it in 
a pint of new milk until tender, break the 
bread into pieces and put it into a small 
stewpan. Strain the hot milk over it, cover 
it close, and let it soak for an hour. Then 
beat it up smooth with a fork, add the 
poumded mace, Cayenne, salt, an’ an ounce 
of butter; boil it up, and serve it in a 
tureen. The onion must be taken out before 
the milk is poured over the bread. 


Apple Sauce. 
Time, twenty minutes, 

302. Eight apples ; a small piece of but- 
ter, and sugar. 

Pare, core, and cut into slices eight good 
boiling apples; put them into a saucepan 
with sufficient water to moisten and prevent 
them from burning, boil them until suffi- 
ciently tender to pulp. Then beat them up 


smoothly with a piece of butter, and put 
sugar to your taste. 


Chestnut Sane for Turkey or Fowls, 
Time, one hour and thirty-five minutes.: 


303. Half a pint cf veal stock; half a 
pound of chestnuts; peel of half a lemon; 
a cupful of cream or milk; a very little 
Cayenne, and salt. : 

Remove the dark shell of the chestnuts, 
and scald them until the inner skin can be 
easily taken off. Then put them into a 
stewpan with the stock, the lemon peel cut 
very thin, and a very little Cayenne pepper 
and salt, Let it simmer until the chestnuts 
are quite soft. Rub or press it through a 
sieve, add the seasoning and cream, and 
Ict it simmer for a few minutes, stirring it 
eee but taking care it does not 
boil, 


Gravy for a Goose or Ducks. 


Time, three hours. 
. 29%, One set of giblets; half a pound of 
beef; three sage leaves; one onion; some 
whole peppér and salt ; a glass of port wine ; 
‘three pints of water. 

Put one set of giblets and half a pound of 
lean beef into a stewpan, with three sage 
leaves, one onion, some whole pepper, salt, 
and three pints of water, and boil it for 
three hours ; then add a glass of port wine, 
with a spoonful of flour mixcd smooth to 
thicken it, and boil it again for two or three 
minutes. 


Gravy for a Hare or Goose. 


Time, one hour, 


299. One melt, or one pound of gravy 

becf; two small onions; half a head of 
celery ; a bunch of sweet herbs ; some white 
and black pepper corns ; one ounce of but- 
ter ; one glass of port wine ; a spoonful of 
soy ; a spoonful of Harvey sauce ; one pint 
of water. 
‘ Cut a melt, or a pound of gravy beef, into 
Tt small pieces, and put it into a stewpan 
with a pint of water, two small onions, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, half a head of celery 
cut into small pieces a few bread-crumbs, 
and some pepper corns. Let it simmer 
slowly after lt has once boiled. When done 
strain it, and adda little butter rolled in 
flour to thicken it, a spoonful of soy, one cf 
Harvey sauce, and a glass of port wine. 


White Sauce. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


300. Halfa pint of cream ; a quarter of a 
a pound of butter; four anchovies; two 
cloves ; half a pint of water; one blade of 
mace ; fifteen pepper corns; salt. 

Boil in half a pint of water two cloves, a 
blade of mace, and the pepper corns, then 
strain it into a stewpan ; add four anchovies 
chopped fine, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a little flour, and half a pint of cream ; 
boil it up for three or four minutes, stirring 
# all the time. 


Bread Sauce for Roast Turkey, or Fowl. 
Time, one hour and a half. 
got. Qne pint of milk; breakfastcupful 


White Celery Sauce, 
Time, half an hour, 


304. Four small, or two large heads of 
celery ; half a pint of white gravy; half a 
pint of cream ; a little flour, salt, and nut- 


meg. 

Wash the celery clean, and boil it in two 
quarts of water and a little salt; when 
tender drain it on a sieve, and cut it in 
pieces about an inch long. 

In the meantime, boil the gravy with a 
lump of butter rolled in flour till it is thick 
and smooth, grate in a little nutmeg, add it 
to the celery, and boil it up for a few 
minutes, then add the cream ; just warm it 
again, serve it in a tureen, or pour it over 
boiled fowls or turkeys, The cream may 
be omitted from this sauce for a plain family 


Maitre @ Hotel, Mint, Mushroom, and Tomato Sauces. 
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Common Onion Sauce. 
Time, nearly half an hour, 


gos. Four or six nice white onions, ac- 
cording to size; half a pint of hot milk; 
one ounce of butter; saltspoonful of salt, 
and pepper to your taste, 

Peel the onions and boil them till they 
are tender, press the water from them, and 
chop them very fine. Make half a pint of 
milk hot, pulp the onions into it, add a 
little piece of butter, a saltspoonful of salt, 
and pepper to your taste. 


Sauce Maitre d@’Hotel. 


806. Two large spoonfuls of glaze; one shal- 
lot or smal] onion stewed in the stock, and 
taken out whole ; strain, and add two large 
spoonfuls of cream, a little chopped sorrel ; 
thicken with a teaspoonful of flour. Serve 
hot, with or over veal cutlets, fowls and 
rabbits. Leaving out the cream and sorrel, 
and adding a glass of port wine and a 
blade of mace, makes a good sauce for wild 
duck, and for hare with the liver chopped 
fine and added to it. 


Maitre d’Hotel Sauce, 
Time, one minute to simmer. 


07. Half a pint of melted butter; one 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley ; one lemon ; 
Cayenne and salt to taste, 

- Melt the butter, add to it the strained 
juice of a lemon, the parsley and seasoning, 
mud let it just voil. 


Maitre d’Hotel Butter. 
Time, eight minutes. 


308. Half a pound of butter; two 
lemons; two sprigs of parsley; pepper, 
and salt. 

Mix half a pound of butter very smooth 
with the juice of two lemons, minced 
parsley, and a little pepper and salt. Stir 
t all well together, and set it in a cold 
place. 


White Sauce for Fowls. 
Time, ten minutes. 


go9. One tablespoonful of cream; one 
lemon; half a pint of milk; a little salt 
and Cayenne; a dozen oysters, 

Mix a tablespoonful of cream (or if you 
have not any, two well-beaten yolks of eggs) 
with half a pint of milk, add a little pep 
and salt, and a dozen oysters. Boil it till 
the oysters are (tender, then take it up and 
t{juceze in the juice of balf a lemon, 


inner, and the celery, &c., may be re-| Horseradish Sauce for Boiled Mutton or 
ced. 


Roast Beef. 
Time, two or three minutes, 


gro. A wine-glass of good cream; a tea- 
spoonful of mustard ; a stick of horseradish ; 
half a tumbler of vinegar; a little salt. 

Mix a stick of grated horseradish with a 
wine-glass of cream, a teaspoonful of mus- 
tard, and a pinch of salt, then stir in half a 
tumbler of the best vinegar, and a pinch of 
salt. Bruise them with a spoon, and when 
thoroughly mixed together, serve in a 
turesn, 

: Mint Sance for Roast Lamb. 
grr. Two tablespoonfuls of green mint $ 
one tablespoonful of pounded sugar 3 and a 
quarter of a pint of vinegar. 

Pick and wash the green mint very clean, 
chop it fine, mix the sugar and vinegar in s 
— tureen, put in the mint, and let it 
stand, - : 


Mushr¢om Sauce for Chickens, &o, 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


312. One pint of young mushrooms; one 
blade of mace; a little nutmeg and salt; 
one ounce and a half of butter; one pint 
of cream; a little flour. 

Rub off the tender skin from about a 
pint of young mushrooms, with a little salt, 
then put them into a stewpan with a blade 
of mace, a little grated nutmeg, an ounce 
and a half of butter rolled in a teaspoontw 
of flour, and a pint of good cream. Put ié 
over a clear fire, and boil it up till suffi- 
ciently thick, stirring it all the time; than 
pour it round boiled fowls or rabbits. 


| Tomato Sauce—No. 1. 
>. Time, one hour and a half. 


313. To every pound of tomatces, one 
quart of Chili vinegar, or common vinegar 
mixed with Cayenne; a quarter of an ounce 
of white pepper ; one ounce of garlic; one 
ounce of shallot; half an ounce of coarse 
salt ; juice of three lemons, : 

Take some tomatoes when quite ripe, skin 
and rub them through a coarse sieve; to 
every pound of tomatoes put one quart of° 
common vinegar, mixed with Cayenne 
pepper, or a quart of Chili vinegar, @ 
quarter of an ounce of white pepper, one 
ounce of garlic, one ounce of shallot sliced, 
and half an ounce of coarse salt; if the 
Chili vinegar is not strong enough, half an 


per |ounce of pepper may be added; bail the 


ingredients till quite tender, And to every 
und of tomatoes add the juice of three 
emons; boil the whole again till it beca-gea. 
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the thickness of cream. 
is added it must be sifted fine. 
put it into bottles for use. 

When capsicums are to be had, a good 
number boiled in the vinegar will answer 
the purpose of Chili vinegar. 


Sauce Tartare. . 


314. Yolks of two eggs; half a dessert- 
spoonful of vinegar; two dessertspoonfuls 
of oil ;} a pinch of salt ; a pinch of parsley ; 
a teaspoonful of mustard ; a little Caycnne 

pper. 

Put into a very small saucepan the yolks 
of two eggs, a dessertspoonful of the best 
vinegar, and a little salt ; whip up this mix- 
ture with a whisk as quickly as possible. 
When the whole forms a sort of cream, add 
the oil and mustard, which must be well 
mixed previously ; a pinch of parsley minced 
very fine, and a little Cayenne. The oil 
should be put in drop by drop, to mix per- 
fectly. 


To Improve the Flavour of Gravies. 
Time, one hour, 


315. Three ounces of lean ham or bacon ; 
a good lump of butter ; one blade of mace ; 
three cloves ; one shallot or small onion; a 
bit of parsley root ; a pint and a half of beef 
stock or broth. 

Cut the ham or bacon into very small 
pieces, and put them into a stewpan with 
about two ounces of butter at the bottom, 
a blade of mace, three cloves, a shallot, or 
onion, and a piece of parsley root ; shake it 
over the fire occasionally for half an hour, 
until the bottom of the pan has a dark glaze, 
then pour in a pint and a half of beef broth, 
or stock, and boil all together for about an- 
other half hour, shaking the pan often, when 
it will be converted into an excellent gravy, 
and strain it off for use. 


Savoury Jelly to put into Cold Pies. 
Time, two or three hours. 


316. Two pounds of knuckle of veal or 
mutton; two slices of ham; a bunch of 
sweet herbs; two blades of mace; one 
onion ; peel of half a lemon; two eggs; 
some whole pepper ; a little black pepper ; 
three quarts of water; whites of two eggs ; 


salt. 

Make this jelly of a small bare knuckle of 
veal, or shoulder, ora piece of scrag of mut- 
ton ; put the meat into a stewpan, that shuts 
very closely, with two slices of ham, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, two blades of mace, one 
onion, the peel of half a lemon, a teaspoon- 
ful of Jamaica pepper bruised, the same of 
whole pepper, and three pints of water. As 
soon as it boils skim it clean, and let it sim- 





When the pepper 
When cold, 


Savoury and Aspic Felltes. 


mer slowly till quite strong and rich; strain 
it, and when cold take off the fat witha 
spoon, then lay over it a clean piece of blot- 
ting paper to remove every particle of grease. 
When cold, boil it a few minutes with the 
whites of two well-beaten eggs, (but do not 
add the sediment), and strain it through a 
sieve, with a napkin in it, which has been 
dipped in boiling water. If the pie be of 
fowl, or rabbit, the carcases, necks and 
heads, added to a small piece of meat ora 
cow heel, or shanks of mutton will be bettet 
suited than the jelly of meat alone. 





Aspic Jelly for Garnishing. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


317. One pint,and a half of white stock ; 
one ounce of isinglass ; two eggs; two table- 
spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar; one wine- 
glassful of sherry ; one bay-leaf; a cupful of 
water, 

Melt the stock, which should be a firm 
jelly when cold, then when boiling dissolve 
the isinglass in it, and set it aside to cool. 
Mix and whisk together the whites of the 
two eggs wth their shelis, the tarragon 
vinegar, the wine, and a cupful of water 
(nearly, but not quite halfa pint). Whisk 
them all into the stock, and stir it till it 
boils for about a quarter of an hour, Take 
it off the fire, let it stand to settle, and 
pour it through a jelly bag into a basin or 
plain mould which you have first dipped in 
cold water. Let it stand all night to get 
cold, and the next day you may turn it out 
of the mould, by dipping the bottom of it in 
cold water (as for sweet jelly); then cut it 
into small cubes for garnishing your pie, 
meat cake, or ham. : 


Arrowroot Sauce for Plum Puddings, 
Time, fifteen minutes, 


318. One dessertspoonful of arrowroot ; 
two of sifted sugar; a glass of white wine; 
juice of half a lemon; half a pint of water. 

Rub very smoothly a dessertspoonful of 
arrowroot in a little water, or in a glass of 
white wine, squeeze in the juice of halfa 
lemon, add the pounded sugar, and pour 
gradually in half a pint of water. Stir it 
very quickly over a clear fire until it boils. 
Serve it with plum pudding. 

This sauce may be flavoured with any- 
thing you prefer. 


Sauce for Cabinet or Souffle Pudding. 
Time, ten minutes. 
gtg. Yolks of four eggs ; a glass of white 
wine; a lemon ; pant to your taste. 


Put the yolks of three or four eggs into a 
large basin, and whisk them for two mi- 
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nutes ; then add the wine, and lemon juice 
strained and the rind grated. Put the basin 
into a stewpan of boiling water over a clear 
bright fire, and whisk it all together until it 
is acreamy froth, Then pour it over the 
pudding. 


Almond Sauce for Puddings, 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


320. An ounce and a half of sweet al- 
monds ; seven bitter almonds; two tea- 
spoonfuls of orange flower-water; yolks of 
two or three eggs ; three tablespoonfuls of 
cream ; five lumps of sugar, or to your taste. 

Blanch and pound the bitter and sweet 
almonds in a mortar with the orange-flower 
water until they are a pulp; then put them 
into a delicately clean saucepan with the 
cream, the yolks of the eggs well beaten, and 
Sugar to your taste. Whisk it over a mode- 
rate fire until it is smooth and frothy, and 
serve it up with puddings... = 


White Wine Sauca,. 
Time, five minutes. 


32%. alfa pint of melted butter; four 
tablespoonfuls of white wine; the pecl of 
halfa lemon ; sugar to your taste. 

Add to half a pint of good melted butter 
four spoonfuls of white wine, the grated rind 
of half a lemon, and the sugar pounded and 
sifted, Let it boil, and serve with plum, 
bread, or boiled batter pudding, &c. 


Bauce for Polka Pudding. 
Time, five minutes. 


322. Three ounces of fresh butter; one 
cupful of powdered sugar; three glasses 
of sherry. 

Beat the three ounces of butter with the 
sugar to a cream ; add to it three glasses of 
sherry ; mix it well. Boil it, stirring it in- 
cessantly in one direction till it is done, 


ed 


Serve it boiling hot. The pudding ig 
served guite cold with hot plates, 


Clarified Butter, 
Time, two or three minutes, 


323. Melt some butter in a tin saucepan 
over a slow fire; when it begins to simmer 
take off the scum, and let it stand at the 
side of the fire for the buttermilk to sink to 
the bottom ; then strain it through a very 
fine hair sieve. It will keep good for some 
time, if it is potted in jars and kept in a cool 
storeroom. 

When clarified butter is melted again for 
use, it must be skimmed and strained from 
the sediment it will leave. 


To Use Dried Mushrooms. 
Time, ten minutes to a quarter of an hour. 


324. Simmer them in gravy; they will 
swell to nearly their original size, 


How to use Glaze. 


325. Glaze is merely very strong gravy, 
boiled fuels down til! it is of the consist- 
ency of liquid jelly. When it is of this 
thickness it must be poured out of the stew- 
pan at once, or it will of course burn. 

When you require to use it, stand the jar 
in which you keep the glaze or jellyin a 
pan of boiling water, and thus melt it 
gently. Lay it on the meat or cutlets with a 
paste brush. It soon becomes firm. When 
one layer is dry put on another, till it forms 
a clear varnish, A ham will take three lay- 
ers to look very nice. 

A glaze pot and brush are to be found in 
most well-furnished kitchens, but any lady 
may make a little glaze for herself if she re- 
quires it, and a preserve jar will hold it; a 
pan of boiling water will dissolve it, 


FORCEMEATS, GARNISHING, FLAVOURING, &c. 


MAKING forcemeat is an essential part of peel frequently overcome all others, and 
good cookery, It depends very greatly, as entirely destroy the effect of the whole, It 
Sauces do, on a delicate taste in the cook, must always be firm enough to cut with a 
who should so harmonize the ingredients knife, but not dry. 
that no one flavour may predominate over Bacon or butter must take the place of 
the other. suet, when the forcemeat is required to be 
A selection can be made from the follow- eaten cold, and if required very light, the 
ing list of meat, herbs, and spice, for any bread should be soaked, and well beaten 
particular forcemeat or stuffing that may be up when the water has been thorought 
required, taking care that no particular fla- pressed from it, and used instead of bread 
wour inates- as thyme and lemon crumbs, 
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Herbs,--Parsley, thyme, tarragon, savory, 
knotted marjoram, basil, 

Ham or bacon, suet, oysters, anchovy, 
bread-crumbs, soaked bread. 

Spice. — Pepper, salt, nutmeg, cloves, 
mace, garlic, shallots, chives. 

£ggs.—The whites and yolks. 


Bread Panada for Forcemeat, 
Quenelles, &c. 


326, One pound of bread; an ounce of 
butter or a little milk ; a little salt. 

Take the crumb of a new loaf, soak it in 
water, and then press it dry; mix it with 
the butter and a little salt ; stir it over the 
fire with a wooden spoon until it forms a 
smooth tough paste, and ceases to adhcre to 
the stewpan. Put the panada to cool on a 
dean plate, and it will then be fit for use. 


A common Forcemeat for Veal or Hare. 


327. Six ounces of bread-crumbs; the 
rind of half a lemon; one tablespoonful of 
minced savoury herbs ; three ounces of suet, 
or butter ; two eggs ; pepper and salt; and 
nutmeg. 

Mix with the bread-crumbs the peel of 
the lemon minced very fine ; a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped savoury herbs, or dried ones 
if not able to procure them green; three 
ounces of finely chopped beef suet, or of 
butter broken into small pieces; season it 
with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and bind it 
with two well-beaten eggs. 


Sage and Ouion Stuffing for Geese, 
Ducks, or Pork. 


$28. Three onions ; five ounces of bread- 
crumbs; eight sage leaves; one ounce of 
butter ; pepper ; salt; one egg. 

Wash, peel, and boil the onions in two 
waters to extract the strong flavour, and 
seald the sage leaves for a few minutes, 
Chop the onions and leaves very fine, mix 
them with the bread-crumbs, seasoned with 
pepper and salt, a piece of butter broken 
mto pieces, and the yolk of one egg. 


Forcemeat for Savoury Pies, 4 
929. Half a pound of veal ; half a pound 


of tat ham or bacon; a very few savoury | ¢ 


-s two eggs; pepper; salt; nutmeg; 
ayenne ra little bots peel; a sprig 
ley ; three mushrooms. 

ince very fine half a pound of fat bacon 

or ham and the veal, add to them the minced 

herbs, lemon peel, and the seasoning of 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, Cayenne, and the 


herb 
and 
of 
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mushrooms chopped very fine. Pound it 
all well together in a mortar after it has 
been well mixed together, and then bind it 
with two well-beaten ergs; stir the whole 
well together, and use it as directed for 
savoury pies, 


Oyster Forcemeat. 


330. Half a pint cf oysters ; five ounces 
of bread-crumbs ; one ounce of butter; the 
peel of half a lemon; asprig of parsley; 
salt; nutmeg; a very little Cayenae; and 
one egg. 

Take off the beards from half a pint of 
oysters, wash them well in their own liquor, 
and mince them very fine; mix with them 
the peel of half a lemon chopped small, a 
sprig of parsley, a seasoning of salt, nut- 
neg, and a very little Cayenne, and about 
an ounce of butter in small pieces. Stir 
into these ingredients five ounces of bread- 
crumbs, and when thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, bind it with the yolk of an egg and 
part of the oyster liquor, 


Forcemeat for Haddock or Carp. 


33%. Two ounces of suet; two ounces of 
butter ; two ounces of bacon ; one dessert- 
spoonful of savoury herbs; a very small 
sprig of parsley ; half a pound of bread- 
crumbs ; two or three eggs ; pepper ; salt, 
and nutmeg ; twelve oysters. 

Chop the suet very fine, and mix it with 
some lean and fat of bacon or ham minced 
up with the savoury herbs and parsley. 
Beard and chop up twelve oysters; mix 
them with the bread-crumbs and the butter; 
add it to all the other ingredients, and rub 
all smoothly together with the well-beaten 


eggs. 


Egg Balls for Made Dishes or Soup. 
Time, twenty minutes to boil the eggs. 


332. Twelve eggs ; a little flour and salt. 

Pound the hard-boiled yolks of eight eggs 
in a mortar until very smooth; then mix 
with them the yolks of four raw eggs, a little 
salt, and a dust or so of flour to make them 
bind. Roll them into small balls, boil them 
in water, and then add them to any made 
dishes or soups that they may be required 
Or, 


Forcemeat Balls.’ 


Time, six or seven minutes, 


333. Half a pound of bread-crumbs; a 
bunch of sweet herbs; a little salt; and 


eggs, 


Garnishes—Truffies, &t. 





Grate half a pourd of stale bread, and 
mix it with the sweet herbs chopped very 
fine, a little salt, amd two hard-boiled eggs 
minced up ; add a sufficient number of eggs 
to bind it together; roll it into balls, and 
drop them into the soup when boiling, about 
six or seven minutes before serving. 


Onions for Garnishing. 
Time, one hour. 


234. Twelve onions; two or three ounces 
of butter, in slices ; half an ounce of sugar ; 
a@ little salt ; one glass of stock. 

Pick a dozen large onions carefully, with- 
out breaking the skins; lightly take off the 
stem part. Lay a few slices of butter at the 
bottom of a stewpan; place the onions in 
it; add half an ounce of powdered white 
sugar; one saltspoonful and a half of salt ; 
and a gill of stock. Stew the onions over a 
slow fire, and reduce the sauce to a plaze. 
When the onions are done, and of a good 
colour, they are used for putting round 
beef, &c. 

Mix the sauce remaining at the bettom of 
the stewpan with a little stock, and add it to 
the gravy. 

Green Pea Garnish. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


335. One pint of young peas; two table- 
spoonfuls of white sauce; one ounce of 
butter; half a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar ; a little salt; one small onion; a 
sprig of parsley ; two ergs. 

Put the peas in a stewpan with the above 
ingredients; moisten them with boiling 
water. Boil for twenty minutes. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of liaison, stir it quickly to- 
gether, and serve under and round frican- 
deau of veal, &c. 


Croutons, 
Time, five minutes. 


326. Two rounds of a half-quartern loaf ; 
two ounces of butter. 

Cut the bread in thin slices, then shape 
tlem as you please in lozenges, crescents, 
stars, or larger rounds. Fry them in boiling 
butter a nice brown. When fried, take them 
out, and drain them on a cloth, 


TRUFFLES. 


The truffie is a species of mushroom fun- 
wilhout reots. It is found in Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Kent, and is of a good 
size in our own country, though not so large 
as the Italian truffle is. In the New Forest, 
truffles are frequently rooted up from beneath 
the giant oak-trees which ‘‘came in with 
the Conqueror,” by the hogs, who (true 
epicures) are extravagantly fond of them. 
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In France they form an article of consider. 
able traffic, and have often been purchased 
at fabulous prices for the royal table. They 
are very expensive, and chiefly used for gar- 
nishings and seasoning. 

Good truffies have a pleasant flavour, and 
are light and elastic. Bad truffles have a 
musty smell. They ought to be eaten quite 
fresh, as their flavour is a good deal injured 
by drying for keeping. 


To Prepare Truffles an Naturel. 
Time, one hour, 


337. Wash them several times in luke- 
warm water and brush them carefully all the 
time to remove every particle of earth or 
grit from them. ‘Then wrap each truffle in 
buttered paper, and bake them in a hot oven 
—or (better still) roast them in hot ashes for 
an hour. Take off the paper, wipe the 
truffles, and serve them on a hot table- 
napkin, or use them for garnishing. 


£eason fo: Drying Herbs for Flavouring. 


Basil is fit for drying about the middle of 
August. 

Chervil in May, June, and July. 

Elder-flowers, May, June, and July. 

Fennel, May, June, and July. 

Knotted marjoram, July. 

Lemon thyme, July and August. 

Mint, the end of June and July. 

Orange thyme, June and July. 

-arsley, May, June, July. 

Sage, August and September. 

Summer Savory, end of July and August. 

Tarragon, June, July, and August. 

Thyme, end of July and August. 

Winter Savoury, end of July and August. 

They must be gathered on a dry day, and 
cleaned and dricd immediately by the heat 
of a stove or Dutch oven, the leaves picked 
off, sifted, and bottled. 


Crisped Parsley. 


338. Pick some handsome sprigs of curled 
parsiey, wash them well, dip them into cold 
water, throw them into a pan of boiling fat, 
and take them out as soon as they are crisp. 

It should be done after the fish, &c., it is 
to go with is ready, and drained from the 
grease before the fire for a minute or two 
after it is done. 

A far better plan is to spread the parsley, 
after it is picked and washed, in a Dutch 
oven, or on a sheet of paper, at a moderate 
distance from the fire, and keep turning it 
till it is quite crisp ; lay little pieces of butter 
on it, but not enough to make it greasy, 
This is a much better plan than that of 


ing. 
frying : 
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To Prepare Potatoes for Garnishing. 
Time, half an hour to three quarters. | 


339. Twelve potatoes; two ounces and a 
half of butter; one teaspoonful of salt; a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper; two 
dessertspoonfuls of chopped parsiev; a pinch 
of grated nutmeg; two eggs; halfa gill of 
milk ; one ounce of bread-crumbs. 

Boil and mash a dozen potatoes, putting 
to them about two ounces and a half of 
butter, a little pepper, salt, and grated nut- 
meg. Mix them well up, add one egg and 
half a gill of milk. Wet the mash get cold, 
then roll it up in balls of any size and form 
you please, as eggs, as pears, as round pel- 
lets ; egg and bread-crumb them twice, and 
fry them lightly. 


Glaze. 

"340. A little cowhcel jelly, a quarter of 
small cupful of isinglass, boil it one hour, 

Put in a pan over the fire one ounce of 
butter, add a quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar, and keep the two latter ineredients 
over the fire until quite brown, then mix 
them with the above, and keep the whole 
simmering until it will glaze. 


Fried Bread for Borders. 

341. Cut some thin slices of bread, and 
stamp them out in avy form you please. 
Fry them in boiling fat, one half a pale 
colour, the other half a fine dark brown, 
and when quite crisp brush one side with 
the white of an egg, beaten with a dust of 
flour, and arrange them round the edge of 
your dish, alternately dark and light. 


Fried Bread-crumbs, 
Time, two minutes. 


342. Cut some bread rather thin, put it 
in a moderate oven until very crisp without 
being burnt, and then roll it very fine. Dut 
the crumbs into a vory clean frying-pan of 
boiling clarified dripping, or butter, and fry 
them as quickly as possible. When done 
lift them out with a slice, and sct them to 
dry before the fire, and thoroughly drain 
from any grease or moisture. 


STORE SAUCES—Receipt 1. 


Walnut Ketchup. 
Time, to boil, half an hour, 


343. One hundred and twenty green wal- 
nuts; two pints and a half of vinegar; 
three-quarters of a pound of salt; one 
ounce and a quarter of whole peppers ; 
forty cloves; half an ounce of sliced nut- 
meg ; half an ounce of ginger. 
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Fried Bread.— Store Sauces. 


si Ramat oats 
pierce one—put to it the salt and a quart of 
vinegar ; stir them every day for a fortnight, 
then strain and squeeze the liquor from 
them through a cloth, and set it aside; put 
to the husks half a pint of vinegar, anc let 
it stand all night, then strain and squeeze 
them as before ; put the liquor from them } 
that which was put aside, add to it the pep- 
pers, cloves, ginger, and sliced nutmeg, ant 
boil it closcly covered ; then strain it, and 
when cold bottle it for use. Secure the 
bottles with new corks, and dip them in 
melted resin, 


Mushroom Ketchup. 

344. Be careful in selecting and testing 
the mushrooms you intend to use. The 
true mushioom has the under side flesh- 
coloured or pink when very young, and as 
it grows old it becomes dark-brown or 
blackish, It has a very pleasant smell, 
which the toadstool has not. 

Let the mushrooms you use for ketchup 
be full grown mushroom flaps, and take 
care that they are gathered zz dry weather, 
or the ketchup will not keep long. 


Time, three hours and a half. 


To cach peck of mushrooms half a pound 
of salt. 

Put a laver of mushrooms in a deep pan, 
sprinkle salt over them, cover the salt with 
another layer of mushrooms, and so on till 
all are laid in the dish. ‘Let them remain a 
few hours, then break them in pieces. 

Let the pan stand in a cool place for 
three days. Every morning stir and mash 
them up to extract their juice. 

Measure the quantity of juice, and to each 
quart allow half an ounce of allspice, halt 
an ounce of ginger, two blades of mace 
pounded, a quarter of an ounce of Cayenne. 
Put the whole into a stone jar, cover it very 
closely, set it in a saucepan of boiling water 
over the fire, and let it boil for three hours. 
Then take it up, pour it into a clean stew- 
pan, and let it simmer by the side of the 
fire for half an hour. Pour it into a jug. 
Let it stand twelve or more hours in a cool 
place. Pour it into another jug and strain 
it off for bottling. Pour it through a 
strainer into the bottles, add to each quart 
of liquor thirty drops of brandy. Cork the 
bottles very closely. 


Hot Vinegar. 

48. Chop fine two cloves of garlic, put 
this into a bottle, with a pint_of vinegar, a 
tablespoonful of Worcester sauce, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, an ounce of ground white 
ha an annra “7 avanna 


ana 


green walnuts—gathered when a pin could | Shake it ‘up well. then let it remain for a 


Lemon Vinegar—Cheiney and Reading Sauces. 
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month. Strain it through fine muslin, and 
bottle it in small bottles, which should be 
well corked down. 


Devil Hot, 


346. To three quarts of the best vinegar 
put eight ounces of salt, two ounces of 
ginger, half an ounce of mace, quarter 
of a pound of shallots, one ounce of white 
pepper, one ounce of mustard seed, half a 
tablespoonful of good Cayenne pepper. Boil 
it all together, and when cold put it into 
a jar. 

‘Gather any fruit or vegctables you like, 
wipe them, and put them into the pickle. 
Secure the jar by tying leather and a bladder 
over it. 


Lemon Vinegar. 
Time, nine wecks. 


347. Two dozen and a half of lemons; 
four ounces of garlic; one handful of horse- 
radish ; one gallon of vinegar; one ounce 
of mace; half an ounce of cloves; one 
ounce of nutmeg ; half an ounce of Cayenne ; 
half a pint of mustard seed. 

Grate off the outer rinds of the lemons 
with a piece of glass, cut them across but 
do not quite separate them; work in as 
much salt as you can with the fingers ; 
spread them on a large pewter dish, and 
cover them quite over with salt; then put 
them into a cool oven three or four times, 
until the juice is dried into the peels; they 
must be hard but not burned. Then put to 
them the garlic pecled, the horseradish 
sliced, and again place them in the oven till 
there is no moisture left. As the salt dis- 
solves work in more. Put the vinegar into 
a stewpan with the cloves pounded, the 
mace beaten fine, the nutmeg cut into slices, 
and the Cayenne and mustard slightly 
bruised, and tied in a muslin bag. Boil all 
these ingredients with the vinegar, and pour 
it boiling hot on the lemons. The jar must 
be well closed, and let stand by the fire for 
six days, shaking it well every day. Then 
tie it down and Ict it stand for three months 
to take off the bitterness. When it is bot- 
tled. the pickle must be put into a hair or 
lawn sieve two or three times, till it is as 
fine as possible. After the lemon pickle is 
cleared off, add about one quart of boiled 
vinegar to the remaining ingredients, and 
after it has stood for some time it is excel- 
lent for hashes, &c., &c. 

This pickle may be a into white sauce, 
one spoonful being sufficient ; two spoonfuls 
for brown sauce. I\ is also good for fish, 
fowls, or any made dish, care always being 
taken to put it in before the sauce is mixed 
with creams, or the acid may curdle it. 


Chetney Sauce. 
’ Time, four or five weeks. 


348. Quarter of a pound of raisins; 
quarter of a pound of apples; quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar; quarter of a pound 
of tomatoes ; two ounces of tamarinds; one 
tablespoonful of salt; ditto of Cayenne; 
teaspoonful of pounded ginger ; two large 
onions; a little lemon peel; one pint of 
lemon juice ; one quart of vinegar. 

Stone and cut up into rather large pieces 
a quarter of a pound of pudding raisins ; 
add to these a quarter of a pound of apples 
chopped in small pieces, the same quantity 
of moist sugar and chopped tomatoes, from 
which you have taken the seeds, two ounces 
of tamarinds, a tablespoonful of salt, ditto 
of Cayenne, a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger, two large onions chorped fine, very 
little chopped lemon pel, a pint of lemon 
juice, and one quart of vinegar; mix all 
these ingredients well together, then put 
them into a jar, well covered. Stir the 
mixture every day for four or five weeks, and 
if at the end of that time it istoo thin, pour 
enough of the liquid away to make it of a 
proper thickness, but not dry, bottle the 
chetney in bottles or jars for use. 


Reading Sauce. 
Time, three hours. 


349. Two pints and a half of walnut 
pickle ; one quart of water; half an ounce 
of ginger ; half an ounce of pepper; one 
ounce and a half of shallots ; one ounce of 
mustard seed; half an ounce of Cayenne 
pepper; one anchovy; a dried bay-leaf; 
three-quarters of a pint of Indian soy. 

Put the walnut pickle into a stone jar with 
the shallots (first bruised in a mortar), place 
the jar in the oven till the liquor is reduced 
to two pints ; then bruise the anchovy, mus- 
tard seed, ginger, and pepper, and put all 
into another jar with the Cayenne and the 
quart of water; put this jar before the fire, 
and let it boil for rather more than an hour, 
that the flavour of all may be extracted. 
Then mix the contents of the two jars to- 
gcther, stirring them well as you do so. 
When thoroughly mixed boil them slowly 
for half an hour, then cover them down 
closely, and let them stand in a cool place 
for twenty-four hours, Add the bay-leaves, 
and let it remain for a week, closed down ; 
then strain it through a thick flannel bag, 
and put iti to bottles, corking it down. 


' Jipper’s Sauce. 
Time, a few minutes, 


So. Juice of four lemons ; a few pieces 
of lemon peel; a little tamarind juice; 
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Sauces and Vinegars—Beef. 
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small quantity of salt; half a teaspoonful of|egg. At the end of ten or fourteen days 


Cayenne. 

Simmer the above for a few minutes, and 
then turn it into a basin; strain through a 
fine strainer. When cold, bottle it into small 
bottles, which cork well and keep ina dry 
place, free from damp. 


Nasturtiums used as Capers. 


351. Besides being great ornaments to 

our flower gardens, nasturtiums supply us 
with a useful adjunct to frugal tables, ‘They 
‘save the expense, of capers. 
. Gather the seeds (‘‘cheeses” country 
children call them) of the nasturtiums, and 
keep them for a few days on a paper tray ; 
then put them into empty pickle bottles, 
pour boiling vinegar over them, and leave 
wicm to cool When cold, cover them 
closely dow2: 

They will be hi ¢o eat the next summer in 
lieu of capers, with boiled mutton. 


The Epicure’s Sauce. 
Time, two or three wecks. 


352. One capsicum ; two shallots; one or 
two birds’-eye chilies ; two tablespoonfuls of 

ort wine ; six tablespoonfuls of mushroom 
Geichus ; half a teaspoonful of Cayenne, and 
the same of whole pepper; half a pint of 
vinegar. 

Put all into a bottle, which keep in a 
warm place for two or three weeks. Then 
strain, and add half a pint of vinegar. 


Carrack, 
Time, one month. 


953. Eight pickled walnuts ; one head of 
garlic; half a tumblerful of walnut vine- 
gar, soy, and mushroom ketchup; one 
tablespoonful of Harvey sauce; one quart 
of vinegar. 

Chop eight pickled walnuts and one head 
of garlic, put these into a large jar ; add 
walnut vincgar, soy, and mushroom ketchup, 
of each half a tumblerful, a tablespoonful of 
Harvey sauce, and one quart of vinegar ; 
put the jar in a dry place, and shake it cvery 
day for a month ; a few spoonfuls of mango 
pickle is a great improvement, 


Walnut Vinegar for Sances, & 


Time, a little more than a month. 


354. Put some green walnut-shells into 
salt and water, sufficiently strong to bear an 


drain them from the brine and lay them ia 
the sun for nine days, then put them into a 
stone jar, cover them with boiling vinegar, 
and at the ed of a week pour it off ; boil it 
again, pour it over the walnut-shells, and 
tie them closely over for use. 


_. Horseradish Vinegar. 
‘Time, twelve days. 

355. Six ounces of young horseradish ; 
three pints of vinegar. 

Scrape the horseradish, and pour over it 
the boiling vinegar, cover it closely over 
and let it stand for ten or twelve days ; ther 
pour off the vinegar and bottle it up for use, 
It may remain some considerable time be- 
fore it is poured from the horseradish, but if 
required may be uscd in ten or twelve days, 


Chili Vinegar. 
Time, three weeks, 


356. Forty-eight chilies; one pint ot 
vinegar. 

Chop and pornd in a mortar four dozen 
fresh chilies, and put them intoa bottle with 
apint of strong vinegar, shake the bottle 
every day, and in three weeks it will be 
ready for use, 


Lemon Flavouring. 
Time, one month. 


357. Fill some bottles with the rinds of 
some fine fresh lemons, cut as thin as pos- 
sible; add the kernels of some peaches or 
plums, blanched, and fill up the bottles with 
brandy ; let it stand for nearly a month, 
then strain it off, put it into bottles, and cork 
them well down, 


Cayenne Vinegar, 


358. Put half an ounce of Cayenne pepper 
into a bottle with a pint of white wine vine- 
gar; cork it tightly, and shake it well for a 
few days ; it will be soon ready for use. 


Eschalot Vinegar. 


359. Put into a quart bottle nearly full of 
vinegar, five ounces of eschalots which have 
been well bruised, and add half a teaspoon- 
ful of Cayenne pepper, cork the bottle well, 
shake it up, and then leave it for a fortnight ; 
at the end of this time, strain it through fine 
muslin, and bottle it again, 


BEEF. 


To Dress Beef. 


Have a good fire. 
Do not place the meat too near it at first. 


Baste it often. 
P In frosty weather thaw it before putting & 
Own, 


Modes of Dressing Beef. 





‘Time to roast brown meats, a quarter of 
an hour to each pound. 

White meats, a quarter of an hour to each 
pound, and twenty minutes over ; in cold 
weather perhaps a //¢//e longer; in warm 
weather not guz/e so long. 

Time to boil, about the same time 
reckoned from the moment the pot doz/s. 

Stewing should be a very slow process. 
Time generally given in the receipts. 

Care and attention required for al/ 
methods. 

Beef is in season all the year; but salt 
beef is best in winter. 


To make Tough Meat Tender. 


360. Soak it in vinegar and water; if a 
very large piece, for about twelve hours. 

For twenty pounds of beef use six quarts 
of water to one pint and a half of vinegar, 
and soak it for six or seven hours. 


Sirloin of Beef. 


Time, a quarter of an hour to each pound 
of meat. 


361. Make up a good fire; spit or hang 
the joint evenly, at about twelve inches 
from it. Put a little clarified dripping in 
the dripping-pan, and baste the joint wellas 
soon as it is put down to dress; baste again 
every quarter of an hour til] about twenty 
minutes before it is done; then stir the fire 
and make it clear; sprinkle a little salt, and 
dredge a little flour over the meat, turn it 
again till it is brown and frothed. Take it 
from the spit, put it on a hot dish, and pour 
over it some good made gravy, or mix the 
gravy left at the bottom of the dripping-pan 
with a little hot water and pour it over it. 
Garnish with fine scrapings of horseradish 
in little heaps. Serve Yorkshire pudding 
with it on a separate dish. Sauce: horse- 
radish. 


Roast Ribs of Beef. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to the pound. 
362. The chine-bone and the upper part 
of three rib-bones should be taken off, and 
the flap-ends fastened under with very small 


skewers. The joint is roasted and served as 
the sirloin. 


Ribs of Beef Rolled. 


Time, twenty minutes to the pound, or 
fifteen minutes, and half an hour over. 
363. Order the butcher to take out the 

bones of the joint. Roll it into a round, 

and fasten it with skewers and a broad piece 
of tape in the shape of around. Place it at 
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the distance of twelve inches before a large 
fire till it is partly dressed; then move it 
gradually forward towards the fire. Put 
some clarified dripping in the pan, baste it 
the moment the dripping melts, and do the 
same every quarter of an hour. Just before 
it is done—2z.¢., about twenty minutes be- 
fore you remove it from the spit, dredge it 
with flour and baste it with a little butter. 
Remove the tape and skewer, and fasten it 
with a silver skewer instead. Serve with 
good gravy over it. 
Horseradish sauce. 


To Boil Becf, 


Reckon the time from the water coming to 
a boil. 


364. Keep the pot boiling, but let it boil 
very slowly. If you let the pot cease boiling, 
you will be deceived in your time; therefore 
watch that it does not stop, and keep up a 
sufficiently good fire. Just before the pot 
boils the scum rises. Ee sure to skim it off 
carefully, or it will fall back and adhere to 
the meat, and disfigure it sadly. When you 
have well skimmed the pot, put in a little 
cold water, which will cause the scum tu 
rise again. The more carefully you skim, 
ene and nicer the meat boiled will 
look. 

I'ut your meat into cold water. Liebig, 
the great German chemist, advises us to 
plunge the joint into boiling water, but the 
great cook, Francatelli, and others of the 
same high standing, recommend cold ; and 
our own experience and practice are in ac- 
cordance with the cook rather than the 
chemist. Put a quart of cold water to every 
pound of meat. Allow twenty minutes to 
the pound from the time the pot boils and 
the scum rises. 

It is more profitable to boil than to roast 
meat, 


Aitchbone of Beef. 
Time, twenty minutes to the pound. 


365. Three-quarters of a pound of salt; 
one ounce of moist sugar ; aitchbone weigh- 
ing ten pounds ; two gallons and a half of 
wacer. 

Dry the salt, and rub it with the sugar in 
a mortar, then rub it well into the aitchbone 
of beef. Turn the joint and rub in some 
pickle every day for four or five days. Wash 
it well before you boil it. Put it into a 
large boiling pot, so as to let it be well 
surrounded and covered with cold water in 
the above proportion, set the pot on one 
side of the fire to boil gently; if it boils 
fast at first nothing can prevent the meat 
from becoming hard and tough, The 
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slower it boils the tenderer it will be and 
the better it will cook. 

The soft fat which lies on the back of an 
aitchbone of beef is delicious when hot, the 
hard fat is best cold. 

Save the liquor in which this joint is boiled 
for pea-soup. 

Garnish with slices of turnip and carrot. 


Silverside of Beef Boiled. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to each pound. 


366. Ten or twelve pounds of the silver- 
side of beef ; three gallons of water. 

After the beef has been in the pickle for 
about nine or ten days, take it out und wash 
it in water, skewer it up in a round form, 
and bind it with a piece of tape. Put it 
into a large stewpan of water, and when it 
boils remove the scum very carefully, or it 
will sink and spoil the appearance of the 
meat. Then draw the saucepan to one side 
of the fire, and let it simmer slowly until 
done. ‘When ready to serve, draw out the 
skewers and replace them with a silver one. 
Pour over it a little of the hquor in which it 
has been boiled, and garnish with boiled 
carrots and parsnips. 

When taken from the water, trim off any 
soiled part from the beef before sending it to 
table. 

Tom Thumb Round of Beef. 


Time, nearly three hours. 


357. Nine or ten pounds of rib of beef; 
two gallons and a half of water. 

Select a fine rib of beef, from nine to ten 
pounds; have the bone removed, it will 
make a gravy for anything you may require; 
rub a little salt over the inside of the rib, roll it 
like a fillet of veal, and bind it round witha 
tape or a few wooden skewers; place it in 
sufficient pickle to cover it, and let it remain 
in it five or six days, turning it every morn- 
ing. When it is required, place it in astew- 
pan of very hot water (to prevent the gravy 
from being drawn out), and let it only 
stmmer, not 6¢/, according to the size of 
the joint, allowing the full time for each 
pound of meat. When done, remove the 
skewers and replace them with a silver or 


plated one, 
Beef Bouilli- 


Time, a quarter of an hour to each pound 
of meat, and another extra twenty minutes, 
68. Round or part of a round of beef or 
brisket, pieces of any meat you have, such as 
trimmings cf beef, veal, or lamb, or giblets 
of poultry. Enough water to well cover the 
meat ; salt and pepper to taste; two carrots 
sliced ; one onion; one bunch of parsley ; 
one teacupful of butter; one teacupful of 





To Dress Salt Beef—Siewed Shin of Beef. 





browned flour ; one wineglass of wine or ons 
of mushroom ketchup. 

Take the bone out of a round of beef or 
part of one, tie in a neat shape with a strong 
cord, put it into a stewpan ; add to it any 
remains of meat or giblets which you have. 
Cover it with water, set it over a slow fire, 
and as it boils skim it carefully ; add the 
carrots, onion, and parsley; then put in 
the flour and butter. Cover it for twenty 
minutes. Take up the meat, strain the 
gravy and add the wine or ketchup to it. 
Pour it over the meat. 

If you stew the bone which has been taken 
out with the meat, the gravy will be all the 
better, 


A Beef Stew. 
Time, two hours aud twenty minutes, 


369. Two or three pounds of the rump of 
beef ; one quart of broth; pepper and salt; 
the peel of one large lemon, and the juice ; 
two tablespoonfuls of Harvey sauce; one 
spoonful of flour; a little ketchup; one 
glass of white w.ne. 

Cut away all the skin and fat from two 
or three pounds of the rump of beef, and 
divide it into pieces about two or three 
inches square ; put it into a stewpan, and 
pour on it a quart of broth ; then let it boil, 
and sprinkle in pepper and salt to taste. 
When it has boiled very gently, or simmered 
two hours, shred finely the peel of a large 
lemon, and add it to the gravy. In twenty 
minutes pour in a flavouring, composed of 
two spoonfuls of Harvey sauce, the juice of 
the lemon, the flour, and a little ketchup. 
Add at pleasure a glass of sherry, a quarter 
of an hour after flavouring it, and serve, 


Stewed Shin of Beef—-A Family Dish. 
Time, four hours and a quarter. 


370. A shin of beef; one bunch of sweet 
herbs ; one large onion , one head of celery; 
twelve black pepper corns ; twelve allspice; 
three carrots; two turnips; twelve small 
button onions. 

Saw the bone into three or four pieces ; 
put them into a stewpan, and just cover 
them with cold water. When the pot sim- 
mers, skim it clean; and then add the 
sweet herbs, onion, celery, peppers and all- 
spice. Stew it very gently over a slow fire 
till the meat is tender. ‘Then peel the car- 
rots and turnips and cut them into shapes ; 
boil them with the button onions till tender. 
The turnips and onions will take a quarter 
of an hour to boil, the carrots 4¢/f an hour. 
Drain them carefully. Put the. meat when 
done ona dish, and keep it warm while you 
prepare some gravy thus - (#.¢.) 


A la Mode Beef, Beef Olives, &e. 
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Take a teacupful of the liquor in which 
the meat has been stewed, and mix with it 
three tablespoonfuls of flour; add more li- 

uor till you have a pint and a half of gravy. 

eason with pepper, salt, and a wincglass 
of mushroom ketchup. Boil it up, skim 
off the fat, and strain it through a sieve. 
Pour it over the meat and lay the vegetables 
round it. 


To Dress the Inside of a Sirloin. 
Time, one hour. 


371. The inside of a sirloin; a pint and 
a half of good gravy ; one tablespoonful of 
aa half a blade of mace ; pepper and 

t. 

Cut the inside from a sirloin of beef, and 
put it into a stewpan with a pint and a half 
of good gravy, a tablespoonful of ketchup, 
and a little mace, pepper, and salt. Let it 
Stew slowly for about an hour, and serve 
with piquante or horseradish sauce, 


A la Mode Beef. 
Time, five hours and a half. 


972. Six or seven pounds of buttock of 
beef; two ounces of beef dripping; two 
large onions; six black peppers; sixtcen 
allspice; three bay-lcaves; one gallon of 
water. 

Put the beef dripping and onions into a 
large deep stewpan over the fire. As soon 
as it is hot, cut the meat into pieces of 
about three ounces each, dredge these 
pieces well with flour, put them into the 
stewpan and stir them continually with a 
wooden spoon. When the beef has bcen 
in ten minutes, dredge in some more flour 
till it is well thickened ; then add gradually 
to it (stirring it all the time, a gallon of 
boiling water; add the allspice, peppers, 
and bay-leaves. Place the stewpan at the 
side of the fire and let it simmer very slowly 
till done. 


Beef Olives. 
Time, to stew, one hour and a half. 


373. A pound and a half of rump steak ; 
_ three yolks of eggs ; a little beaten mace ; 
pepper and salt; a teacupful of bread- 
crumbs; two ounces of marrow or suet; a 
sprig of parsley; the rind of half a lemon; 
one pint of brown gravy; a tablespoonful of 
ketchup; one of browning; a teaspoonful 
of lemon pickle; a piece of butter rolled in 
flour; eight forcemeat balls. 

Cut the steak into slices of about half an 
inch thick and six or seven inches long, rub 
them over with the yolk of a beaten egg, 
and strew thickly over them some bread- 
crumbs, the marrow or suet chopped fine, 








then the parsley minced, the grated rind of 
half a large lemon, a little beaten mace, and 
some pepper and salt, all mixed well to- 
gether. Roll each olive round, fasten it 
with a small skewer, and brown them light- 
ly before the fire in a Dutch oven. Then 
put them into a stewpan with the gravy, 
ketchup, browning, and lemon pickle, thick- 
en it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and serve the olives in the gravy. Garnish 
with forcemeat balls. 


Breslau of Beef. 
Time, half an hour, 


374. Half a pound of under-dressed roast 
beet; three ounces of bread-crumbs; two 
tablespoontuls of minced parsley and thyme; 
three ounces of butter; half a cupful of 
gravy; three eggs; half a teaspoonful of 
salt; a little grated nutmeg; one teaspoon- 
ful of grated lemon peel; pepper and Ca- 
yenne to taste. 

Trim the brown edges from the beef, 
shred it very small, and mix it with fine 
bread-crumbs, minced parsley and thyme, 
the grated lemon peel, and butter broken 
into very small pieces ; pour on the mince 
a cupful of gravy (or, if you have it, a cup- 
ful of cream) ; add the three eggs ¢horoughly 
beaten. Season it well with pepper, Ca- 
yenne, salt, and nutmeg, if to your taste, 
Butter some coffee cups or the tin cups sold 
for poaching eggs in, put the Breslau into 
them, bake it for half an hour and serve. 
Garnish with egg balls, sauce Espagnole, or 
good gravy. 


Fillets de Bauf. 
Time, eight minutes, 


375. Under cut of sirloin of beef; one 
lemon ; two ounces of butter; and a little 
good gravy. 

Cut the wxdercut of a sirloin of beef into 
small slices ; fry them for eight minutes in 
two ounces of butter. Warm the gravy 
and squeeze half a lemon into it, seasoning 
it to your taste. Put a mould of mashed 
potatoes into the centre of a very hot dish. 
Stand the fd/c¢s or slices of beef round it, 
leaning them against the side of the potatoes. 
Pour round them the gravy as prepared. 
This dish must be served as hot as possible. 

We must beg our lady readers who are 
obliged to keep house economically, not to 
be frightened at the idea of having fillets de 
boeuf (which are seldom seen in middle- 
class houses), at their table. A little ordi- 
nary care, attention, and practice, will en- 
able a tolerable cook to do them well, and 
they are especially nice dishes. Moreover, 
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they give two fresh dishes from one joint. 
Use the under-cut of the sirloin, we will 
say, for example, on the Saturday for fillets 
de beenf,and you have your sirloin still 
ready forthe spiton Sunday. It is true that 
in order to have them you must order a toler- 
ably large joint, but in a large family a good- 
sized joint is economical, because it wastes 
less by drying up in cooking. For small 
families a small dish of fillets de boeuf may 
be made from a joint weighing ten pounds 
or even less. 


Fillets de Boenf a la St. Aubyn. 
Time to fry, eight minutes. 


376. Inside of a sirloin of beef; a quarter 
of a pint of best olive oil ; three ounces of 
butter ; a bouquet of parsley; chervil and 
lemon thyme; half of a shallot; fifteen 
drops of vinegar. 

Cut out the inside of a sirloin of beef, 
beat it well to make it tender, cut it in slices, 
trimming them neatly ; lay them in the oul 
and let them soak for ten minutes, then fry 
them in butter. Slice some potatoes and 
fry them in pen of lard. Chop up as 
finely as possible the sweet herbs with the 
shallot and the vinegar, put them in the 
centre of a hot dish, and lay the fillets and 
slices of potatoes round them, This dish is 
especially appetizing. 


Beef Cakes. 
Time, ten minutes. 


Fillets de Beeuf, 


377. Any remains of under-dressed beef ; 
salt and pepper to taste; a few sprigs of 
parsiey ; one egg; mashed potatoes equal 
to one-third of the quantity of meat. 

Mince the meat very fine. Boil and mash 
potatoes equal to one-third the quantity of 
your meat, mix them nicely with it; season 
with the pepper and salt ; mince up and add 
the parsley to it. Then beat up the yolk of 
one egg, mix it with the mince to bind it. 
Wash your hands and flour them. Make 
the mince into cakes ahout the size round 
of the top of a teacup and half an inch 
thick, flour them, and fry them a nice Lrown 
in hot beef dripping or Jard. Serve ona 
cloth with a garnish of fried parsley, 


Beef Palates. 
Time, three hours to boil. 


Beef palates are not often seen at the 
tables of the middle classes, but they would 
be a great addition to the ordinary fare. 
They are not expensive at all, and four are 
enough for a dish, . 


Beef Cakes, &. 


378. Four palates; one pint and a half of 
white stock. 

Soak them for four or five hours, to make 
them disgorge, in a pan of lukewarm water. 
Then put them into a stewpan with clean 
water and set them over the fire. While the 
palates are hard, take them out, dip them 
into cold water and scrape off the skin ; if it 
will not come off easily replace them in the 
stewpan till it will, scrape them till they are 
white and clear looking ; then boil them in 
white stock till they are perfectly tender. 
Take them up, press them flat between two 
plates, and let them get cold. Cut them into 
square pieces and stew them in curry sauce, 
or according to the following receipt :— 


To Stew Beef Palates. 
Time, four hours and a half. 


379. Four palates; one pint of veal gravy; 
one tablespoonful of wine ; one of ketchup; 
one of browning; one onion stuck with 
cloves; and aslice of lemon; with force- 
mcat balls. 

Wash four palates and make them dis- 
gorge as directed before. Take off the skin. 

| Boil them until quite tender, and cut them 
;into pieces half an inch broad and three 
,inches long. Put them into a stewpan with 
‘a pint of veal gravy, one tablespoonful of 
white wine, the same of ketchup and of 
browning, one onion stuck with cloves, and 
a slice of lemon ; thicken the gravy with a 
little butter rolled in flour Stew for four 
hours and a half, put the palates on a hot 
dish, pour the gravy over them. Garnish 
with forcemeat balls, 


To Broil Beof Palates. 


Time to simmer, one hour; to broil, five 
minutes. 


380. Three beef palates ; pepper and salt; 
one shallot ; one clove; a bunch of thyme 
and parsley ; yolk of one or two eggs; a 
ey aces a@ pint and a half of 
mak. 

Wash and soak three palates, and boil 
them until tender, removing the skin, Then 
put them into a stewpan witha pint anda 
half of new milk, a little pepper and salt, 
one Clove, a shallot, a bunch of thyme and 
parsley, and a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
Let the whole simmer slowly for one hour, 
then take them out, brush the palates over 
with the yolk of a beaten egg, dip them into 
bread-crumbs, and broil them lightly. Place 

.them on a hot dish, and serve them with 
| piquante or any sharp sauce, 


Bullock's Heart—Marvrow Bones, Fritters, &. 
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Bullock’s Heart Stewed.— American 
Receipt. 


Time, according to size, from two to three 
hours to stew. 


38x. One heart ; forcemeat of one egg: 
two ounces of bread-crumbs; one sprig of 
thyme ; one sprig of parsley; a small piece 
of lemon peel; six ounces of butter; one 
tablespoonful of flour; one of fine pepper ; 
one of salt ; one cup of wine ; three pints of 
hot water. 

Soak the heart for two hours in warm 
water ; take the strings from the inside, and 
All it with the forcemeat, which is made of 
the bread-crumbs, the thyme and parsley 
finely chopped, two ounces of buttcr, the 
minced peel of the lemon, and the yolk of 
an egg to bind it together, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. Put the heart into a stew- 
pan with three pints of hot water, cover it 
and let it stew slowly until it is tender ; skim 
it clean; then if the water is not nearly 
boiled away, take out all adove half a pint ; 
add a quarter of a pound of butter cut in 
small pieces, one tablespoonful of flour, a 
teaspoonful of pepper, the same of salt. 
Cover the stewpan and set it over a mode- 
rate fire. When the lower side begins to 
brown, turn the other and brown it also. 
Take it up, add a glass of winc to the gruvy, 
and let it boil up once; stir it smooth, and 
pour it over the heart through a fine sieve. 

Instead of wine, tomato sauce may be 
used in the gravy, or you may squeeze the 
juice of half a lemon into the gravy, if you 
have neither wine nor sauce. 


To Dress a Bullock’s Heart.—English 
Fashion. 
Time, two hours. 


382, One heart ; veal stuffing ; half a pint 
of rich gravy. 

Soak a bullock’s heart for three hours in 
warm water; remove the lobes, and stuff 
the inside with veal forcemeat; sew it securely 
in; fasten some white paper over the heart, 
and roast it for two hours before a strong 
fire, keeping it basted frequently. Just be- 
fore serving, remove the paper, baste, and 
froth it up, and serve with a rich gravy 
poured round it, and currant jelly separately. 


Boiled Marrow Bones.—Served on a 
Napkin, or on Toast. 
Time, two hours. 


983. Saw the bones any size you may pre- 
fer. Cover the ends with a common paste 
of flour and water, tie a cloth over them, 
and place them in a small stewpan, with suf- 
ficient boiling water ta cover them. When 
sufficiently boiled, serve them upright on a 


napkin ; or when boiled, take ont the mar- 
row, and spread it on toasted bread cut inte 
small square slices; season it with a hittle 
pepper and salt, and send it to table quickly, 


Cow Heel. 


Time, ten minutes. 


384. Cow heel; yolk of egg; bread. 
crumbs; a sprig of parsley; Cayenne; 
pepper and salt ; a piece of butter, 

Having thoroughly washed, cleaned, and 
scalded it, cut the heel into pieces about 
two inches long and one inch wide; dip 
them into the yolk of a beaten egg ; cover 
them with fine bread-crumbs mixcd with 
chopped parsley, Cayenne, and a little 
pepper and salt; fry them in boiling butter, 
and arrange them neatly on a hot dish. 


Beef Fritters. 
Time, ten to twelve minutes, 


385. Some cold roast beef; ten ounces of 
flour; two ounces of butter; a cupful of 
water ; whites of two eggs. 

Mix to a smooth batter ten ounces of 
flour with a teacupful of water; warm the 
butter and stiritinto the flour, with the 
whites of two eggs whisked to a stiff froth. 
Shred the beef as thin and small as possible ; 
season it to your taste, and add it to the 
batter. Mix all well together, and drop it 
into a pan of boiling lard or beef dripping. 
lry the fritters on both sides a nice brown, 
and when done, drain them from the fat, 
and serve them on a folded napkin, 


Ox-Tongue. 


Time, one hour to warm ; two hours and a 
half, if large, to simmer. 


386. Choose a plump tongue with a 
smooth skin, which denotes the youth of 
the animal. 

If it has been salted and dried, soak it 
before you boil it for twenty hours in plenty 
of water. If it is a green one fresh from the 
pickle, soak it only three or four hours. Put 
it into cold water, let it gradually warm for 
one hour; then let it slowly simmer for two 
hours and a half. Plunge it into cold water, 
in order to remove the furred skin. Bend it 
into a nice shape with a strong fork; then 
trim and glaze it if it is to be served as a 
cold tongue, and ornament the root witha 
frill of cut paper or vegetable flowers; when 
hot garnish with aspic jelly. If it is to be 
served hot, as an exév¢e, it must be wrap 
in a greased paper and warmed again in hot 
water, after removing the coating; serve, 
when thus garnished, with macaroni ov 
tomato sauce, 
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To Roast a Fresh Tongue. 


Time, to boil, two hours and a half; to 
roast, half an hour. 


387. The tongue; twenty-four cloves ; 
a quarter of a pound of butter ; about six 
ounces of bread-crumbs ; two eggs. 

Soak the tongue till it has thoroughly dis- 
gorged in lukewarm water, for about ten or 
twelve hours. ‘rim and scape it, stick it 
ovér with the cloves, and boil it slowly for 
two or (if large) three hours. Then take it 
up and brush it over with the yolks of the 
eggs, sprinkle it with bread-crumbs. Runa 
long iron skewer through it and roast it of a 
nice brown, basting it constantly with but- 
ter. Put it ona hot dish, and pour round it 
half a pint of good gravy, with a glass of 
wine, Serve it with red currant jelly. 


To Boil Reindeer Tongues, 


Time, two hours to simmcr. 


388. The proper way to prepare reindeer 
tongues for boiling, is to soak them in a pan 
of cold water for three hours, and then ex- 
pose them to the air; this must be repeated 
three times. Then scrape them very clean, 
put them into a stewpan of cold water, and 
bring them gradually to a boil. Let them 
simmer slowly, skimming them carefully all 
the time. Serve them ona table-napkin. 


Oz-cheek Cheese.—A Homely American 
Receipt. 


Time, four hours, 


389. Half an ox-head ; one teaspoonful of 
fine salt; half a teaspoonful of pepper; one 
tablespoonful of powdered thyme; enough 
water to cover the head. 

Split an ox-head in two, take out the eyes, 
crack the side bones, and lay it in water for 
one whole night. Then put it in a saucepan 
with sufficient water to cover it. Let it boil 
very gently, skimming it carefully. When 
the meat loosens from the bones take it from 
the water with a skimmer, and put it intoa 
bowl. Take out every particle of bone, 
chop the meat very fine, and season it with 
a teaspoonful of salt, and half a teaspoonful 
of pepper; add a tablespoonful of powdered 
thyme. Tie it in a cloth and press it with a 
weight. When cold, it may be cut in slices 
for dinner or supper. The gravy remaining 
will make a rich broth if a few vegetables be 
stewed in it. 


Pressed Beef, 
Time, five hours. 


qgo. Ten or eleven pounds of the flank ; | cold 


Tongues —Pressed Beef, Ge 





amine 


two pounds of salt; halfa pound of moist 
sugar; a quarter of an ounce of saltpetre. 
‘Take about ten or eleven pounds of the 
thin flank, and rub well into every part two 
pounds of salt, and half a pound of moist 
sugar mixed with the saltpetre dissolved, 
repeat the rubbing with the pickle every day 
for a week ; and then roll it round and bind 
it with a wide piece of tape. Have ready a 
stewpan of scalding water, put in the beef, 
and when it simmers allow five hours for ten 
pounds of meat. When sufficiently done, 
drain off the water in which it was boiled, 
and pour cold spring water over it for six 
or eight minutes, drain it on a sieve reversed, 
and then place it on a board with a weight 
on it to press the meat well. Then remove 
the tapes, trim it neatly, and serve it whcn 


required, 
Beef to Eat Cold. 


Time, to pickle, twelve days; to stew, seven 
or eight hours ; to press, twelve hours. 


39r. Six or seven pounds of the brisket of 
beef; one ounce of bay salt ; half an ounce 
of sal prunella ; t-vo ounces of coarse brown 
sugar; half a teaspoonful of mixed spices. 

Take six or seven pounds of the brisket of 
beef, put it into a small earthen pan, and 
rub it well with common salt for four days, 
turning and rubbing it every morning. Then 
salt it with the above ingredients, mixed and 
pounded ; let it remain for eight days, rub- 
bing and turning it daily, that it may im- 
bibe the pickle. Before setting it on the 
fire to stew, strew over it and insert between 
the flaps half a teaspoonful of mixed spice. 
Put it in acloth, and boil it gently for six or 
seven hours. ‘Vhen take out the bone, wrap 
it tightly in a cloth, and put it between two 
boards with a heavy weight placed upon it 
for twelve hours. ‘This beef, when cold, is 
very good for breakfast or luncheon, 


Collared Beef. 
Time, half an hour to the pound. 


392. Six anda kalf or seven pounds of 
the thin end of the flank of beef; pickls 
made of one ounce of saltpetre ; six of salt ; 
a little coarse sugar (about two ounces) ; 
three ounces of powdered herbs. 

Let the beef remain in this pickle for ten 
days, turning and rubbing it daily. Bone it 
and remove the skin, gristle, &c. Sprinkle 
it with powdered herbs, and season it highly 
with salt and pepper. Roll it up in the 
shape of a brawn, or fillet of veal, and bind 
it firmly with a broad tape; wrap a cloth 
round it, and boil it gently. When itis done, 
put it under a heavy weight (without loosen. 
ing it from the bandage) and let it remain til) 
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Spiced Beef. 
Time. according to weight, 


93. The thin part of the ribs of beef; 
half an ounce of cloves; half an ounce of: 
mace ; half an ounce of black pepper; half. 
an ounce of Jamaica pepper; and some! 
chopped parsley. 

Take the thin part of a piece of beef, after 
the rib piece (called the flap) has been cut 
off, if any of the ends of the bones are 
left, take them out. Rub it well with salt, 
and let it lay in pickle two days; then take 
the above quantities of spice and a little 
chopped parsley, and spread the whole! 
equally over the beef; roll it up neatly 
and tie it very tight. Set it in a stewpan | 
over a moderate fire, and let it stew slowly: 
till quite tender. Then press it well, and. 
when cold it will be fit to serve, The 
spices are to be laid on whole. 


Beef Liver for Gravy. 
Time, twenty-four hours. 

394. The liver must be first hung up to 
drain; after that salt it well and leave it 
twenty-four hours ina dish, Then hang it 
up to drain, and when it has ceased dripping ; 
hang it in a dry place for use. It is excel- 
lent for gravy to cutlets and a!l made dishes. 


Broiled Steak. 
Time, eight to ten minutes. 


395. Rumpsteak ; one ounce of butter ; 
one tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup ; 
pepper and salt. 

Rumpsteak is best for broiling and frying; 
beefsteak for stewing. 

‘Take care that the butcher cuts the steak 
the right thickness—z.e., about three-quar- 
ters or half an inch. Divide it in halves. 
Place the gridiron over a clear fire, and rub 
the bars with suet to prevent the meat from 
adhering to them. Place the two steaks on 
itand broil them, turning them frequently 
with the steak tongs, or if with a fork, care- 
felly pricking it through the fat. If the 
Steak itself is pricked, the gravy will run out 
and it will harden. Have ready a hot dish 
on which you have placed a lump of butter 
the size of a large walnut, a tablespoonful of 
mushroom ketchup, and a little salt and 
pepper. Lay the steaks (rubbing them 
lightly over with butter) on the dish, and 
serve as quickly as possible, 


Au Indian Mode of Dressing Beefsteaks. 


Time, twenty minutes. 
. One pint of water; one onion; one 


weitnt af wajnut ketchup; pepper and! 
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salt ; butter to fry the steak; a little flour 
and butter for eee 

Fry a tender rumpsteak in butter to a good 
brown, then pour in the water on it, add the 
onion sliced, the ketchup and seasoning, 
Cover it closely with a dish, and let it stew 
gently. When tender, thicken the gravy with 
a piece of butter rolled in flour, 


Rumpsteak Fried, 
Time, twenty minutes. 


397. Broiling is the best mode of cookirg 
steaks and chops; if, however, you prefer a 
steak fried, do not cut it quite as thick as 
for broiling, and leave a little fat on it. 

Put some clarified dripping in the pan and 
let it boil ; Then lay the steak in the boiling 
fat and fry it, moving the pan about to pre- 
vent it from burning ; when one side is well 
done, turn it on the other with your meat- 
tongs—if you do not possess a pair, turn it 
with a fork, but take care not to stick the 
fork into the juicy part of the stake, put it 
in the fat or in the edge of the meat. When 
the steak is done, lay it on a hot dish, with 
a little made gravy, or a lump of butter and 
a tablespoonful of ketchup. Scason with 
pepper and salt. Tomato sauce is some 
times eaten with bcefsteak. 


Fried Onions and Rumpstcak. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


398. A rumpsteak ; tliree onions ; a good~ 
sized piece of butter; and a little sait. 

Fry a rumpsteak a nice brown, and put it 
intoa hot dish with a good-sized piece of 
butter onthe top; or pour the fat from the 
pan, put ina little water, shake it about, let 
it just boil, and pour it over the steak. Have 
ready the onions, cut into thin rings, and 
again divided across ; fry them lightly, and 
when done drain them on a colander before 
the fire, stirring in a little salt. Serve them 
in a separate dish, as the flavour of onions 
is often disiked, 


Steak Stewed in a Plain Way. 
Time, forty minutes altogether. 


399. Half a pint of water ; one onion; a 
spoonful of walnut ketchup; a little caper 
liquor ; a piece of butter rolled in flour ; and 
some pepper and salt. 

Fry the steaks in butter a good brown, 
then put in a stewpan half a pint of water, 
one onion sliced, a tablespoonful of walnut 
ketchup, a littie caper liquor, pepper and 
salt. Cover the pan close, and let them 
stew slowly. Thicken the gravy with a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and serye 
them onahot dish ~ 
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Boefsteaks and Oysters Stewed. - 
Time, one hour and twenty minutes. 


4oo, A pound and a half of beefsteaks ; | hot. 





Collops--Beef Kidney. 








Chop up and fry the cold potatoes and 
cabbage witha little pepper, salt, and a good 
large piece of butter. Set it aside to 
Lightly fry some slices of cold boiled 


two ounces of butter ; half a pint of water; | beef; put them in a hot dish, with alternate 


&: dozen and a half of oysters ; five dessert- 
spoonfuls of port wine ; pepper and salt. 

Put into a stewpan a pound and a half of 
heefsteak, with two ounces of butter and a 
little water ; when the meat is a nice brown, 
pour in half a pint of water, a little pepper 
and salt, and the liquor strained from the 
oysters, Set the pan over a moderate fire, 
and let the meat stew gently ; then add five 
dessertspoonfuls of port wine, a piece of but- 
ter rolled in flour, and the oysters. Stew it 
ail together till the oysters are done, and 
Serve it up very hot. 


Broiled Steak with Oyster Sauce, 


Time, half an hour. 


4or. A pound and a half of beefsteak ; 
two dozen oysters ; a little mace ; peel of 
half a lemon ; a little butter rolled in flour; 
pepper ; salt; and a tablespoonful of cream. 

Strain the liquor from the oysters, and 
throw them into cold water. Simmer the 
liquor with a little mace, and the peel of 
half a lemon ; then put the oysters in. Stew 
them a few minutes ; add a little cream if 
you have it, and a piece of butter rolled in 
fiour. Let it boil up once; have a pound 
and a half of rumpsteak seasoned and broiled, 
put it in the dish, and pour the oyster sauce 
over it the moment it is ready to serve, 


Fritters of Beof. 


Time, eight minutes to fry. 


402. Some slices from the under-cut of 
the sirloin ; two or three eggs ; a small tea- 
spoonful of white pepper ; the same of all- 
Spice in powder ; a little nutmeg ; and suf- 
ficient flour and water to make astiff batter. 

Cut some thin slices of beef from the 
under-cut of the sirloin, and dip each slice 
into a stiff batter, made of eggs, flour, 
water, and a seasoning of pepper, allspice, 
ani nutmeg. Have ready a pan of boiling 
lard or butter, and when the slices are well 
covered with the batter, put them in and 
fry them a nice brown. Serve them very 
hot with mashed potatoes. 


Bubble and Squeak. 


Time, twenty minutes. 


£03. About one pound of slices of cold 
be:led beef; one pound of chopped potato ; 
one pound of chopped-up cabbage—both 
previously boiled, pepper; salt; and a 
liscte butter, 


layers of vegetable, piling it higher in the 
middle, 


Savoury Minced Collops. 
Time, ten minutes. 


404. A pound and a quarter of rump. 
steak ; a bunch of savoury herbs; a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of salt; a little pepper; 
two ounces of butter; a tablespoonful of 
flour; and a tablespoonful of ketchup, or 
lemon juice. 

Put two ounces of butter and a table. 
spoonful of flour into a stewpan, and when 
it becomes of a light brown colour, add a 
tablespoonful of . finely-chopped savoury 
herbs, and a little pepper and salt. Stir 
these over a slow fire until they are well 
browned ; mince the steak very fine, and 
stir it into the herbs and browning; then 
add nearly half a pint of boiling water, and 
stew all together very slowly for ten or 
twelve minutes; then add the ketchup, and 
serve them very hot. 


To Fry Beef Kidney. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes. 


405. One kidney; three ounces of butter ; 
half a pint of gravy ; one tablespoonful of 
piquante sauce ; one lump of sugar. 

Take a beef kidney, cut it into slices not 
too thick, and let them soak in warm water 
for two hours and a half, changing the 
water twice to thoroughly cleanse the kidney. 
Diedge a very little flour over these slices, 
and fry them a nice brown, in about three 
ounces of butter, seasoning them previously 
with pepper and salt. Arrange them in a 
circle, slightly leaning over each other round 
the dish. Stir a tablespoonful of picuante 
sauce into half a pint (or rather less) of good 
gravy, with one lump of sugar in it, and 
pour it into the centre of the dish, 


Stewed Beef Kidney, 
Time, half an hour. 


406. A beef kidney ; pepper and salt. 

Cut the kidney into slices, and season ft 
highly with pepper and salt, and fry it a 
light brown; then pour a little warm water 
into the pan, dredge in some flour, put in 
the slices of kidney, and let it stew very 
gently, 


Rissoles of Beef Kidney. 
Time, half an hour, 


407. A beef kidney ; a little salt ; Cayenne 


Eiinced Beef —~Stews.—Tripe. 
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and nutmeg; a sprig of parsley; one shaflot;|the stewpan with the gravy, let it simmer 
juice of haifa lemon ; half a pint of gravy ; | slowly for ten minutes until hot, taking care 
a giass of white wine; one ounce of butter. | it does not boi), or the meat will be hard, 


After removing all the fat and skin from 
the kidney, cut it into moderately thin 
slices, and sprinkle over it the shallot and 

rsley chopped very fine, and seasoned 

ighly with salt, nutmeg, and a little 
Cayenne pepper. Fry the slices over a 
brisk fire until they are nicely browned on 
both sides; then mix a glass of white wine 
with about half a pint of good gravy, and 
pour it gradually into the pan; boil it up, 
and then stir in the lemon juice and an 
ounce of fresh butter. Serve it on a hot 
dish, garnished with fried bread cut into 
small square pieces, 


Minced Beef, 
Time, twenty minutes. 


408. One pound and a half of beef; six 
ounces of bacon; two small onions; a little 
pper and nutmeg; one ounce and a half 
of butter rolled in flour; a spoonful of 
browning ; a few poached or hard-boiled 
eggs. 
orfince about a pound and a half of beef 
with the bacon and onions, Seasoning it 
highly with pepper and nutmeg. Take a 
sufficient quantity of stock made from bones, 
and any trimmings, a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and a little browning ; make it hot 
and strain it over the mince ; put the whole 
into a stewpan, let it simmer for a few 
minutes, and serve it on a hot dish with 
sippets of toasted bread, and a poached or 
hard-boiled egg divided and placed on each 
sippet arranged round the edge of the dish. 
It is also served surrounded by a wall of 
mashed potatoes, with two poached eggs 
lying on the top of it, 


Hashed Beef—Plain. 
Time, twenty-five minutes. 


409. Some slices of cold roast beef; two 
tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce ; one 
of mushroom ketchup ; and the gravy from 
the meat or from the bones boiled down; 
pepper and salt. 

t the gravy saved from the meat (with 
a little water if not-sufficient), or the bones 
of the cold joint boiled down to a gravy, 
into a stewpan with two tablespoonfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce, one of mushroom 
ketchup, some pepper, salt, and a little 
butter rolled in flour to thicken it; let it 
simmer gently for about a quarter of an 
hour, take it from the fire, and when cold 
remove the fat. Cut the meat into slices, 
Gredge them with flour, and lay thcm in 


Garnish it with sippets of toasted bread, 


Beef Hash—Rich, 
Time, half an hour. 


4ro. Some slices of cold beef; half a pint 
of stock or broth; pepper and salt; two 
dessertspoonfuls of lemon pickle; one of 
[mushroom ketchup; four of port wine or 
claret ; two ounces of butter; a quarter of 
a pint of silver or button onions. 

Pee] a quarter of a pint of silver or button 
onions, dredge them we.] with flour, and fry 
them in two ounces of butter a fine brown, 
Seasoning them with pepper and salt. Then 
put them into a stewpan and pour over 
them the butter in which they were fried, 
half a pint of stock or broth, the lemon 
pickle, rnushroom ketchup, and wine; set it 
over a clear fire until the onions are suffi- 
ciently done, and then pour it over the slices 
of beef, and let it stand for half an hour; 
then put it at the side of the fire until very 
hot, but do not allow it to boil, or it will 
harden the meat. Serve it up with the 
gravy poured over it, and garnished with 
fried crofitons. 


Cold Beef Stewed with Green Peas. 
Time, two hours and three-quarters, 


41x. One gallon and a half of green peas ; 
one cabbage-lettuce; one teaspoonful of 
niustard ; two tablespoonfuls of Worcester- 
shire sauce; rather more than half a pint of 
stock or weak broth; one small onion; 
pepper and salt ; cold roast beef. 

Cut the heart of a cabbage-lettuce inte 
slices, and put it into a stewpan with the 
green peas and stock ; let it simmer slowly 
for an hour and a quarter; then add some 
slices of cold roast becf, seasoned highly 
with pepper and salt, and a small onion 
sliced and lightly browned, place it again 
over the fire and let it simmer for an hour 
and a half. Stir in a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, the spoonful of mustard, and the 
sauce, Boil it up and serve it, 


Tripe. 
Time, two hours and a half to three hours. 


412. Two pounds of tripe; equal parts of 
milk and water ; four large onions. 

Take two pounds of fresh tripe, cleaned 
and dressed by the tripe-dresser, cut away 
the coarsest fat, and boil it in equal parts of 
milk and water. Boil in the same water 
which boils the tripe four large onions ; the 
onions should be put on the fire at feast half 
an hour before the tripe is put into the 
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stewpan, and then made into a rich onion 
sauce, which serve with the tripe. 

Tripe may also be cleaned, dried, cut 
into pieces, fried in batter, and served with 
melted butter. 


Tripe Roasted. 
Time, two heurs and a half. 


413. Some pieces of tripe; some force- 
meat ; a little flour ; some buiter. 

Cut the tripe into good-sized pieces, and 
spread some forcemeat over them, roll them 
up securely, and tie them upon a small spit, 
or roast them in a cradle spit; flour and 
baste them with butter, and serve them up 

arnished with lemon in slices, and melted 
utter. 


A Pickle for Nheef, &c. 


414. Six ounces of bav-salt ; three ounces 
of saltpetre ; four pouncs of brown sugar; 
one pound of common salt; one teaspoon- 
ful of black pepper. 

Mix all the above ingredients together 
and rub them over the bzef, pork, or hams ; 
rub and turn them every day. 


To Pickle Tongues. 
Time, fourteen days. 


415. Two ounces of saltpetre; one pound 
of salt ; half a pound of coarse sugar. 


Tripe Roasted —To Pickle Tongues —Mution. 





Procure two fine tongues and wipe them 
very dry, then rub into them the above pro- 
portions of salt, saltpetre and coarse sugar, 
and let them remain in the pan for a fort- 
night, turning them every morning. 


Or :— 


Time, three weeks to smoke; ten to four- 
teen days to pickle. 


416. A teaspoonful of pepper; a quarter 
of a pound of coarse sugar; two ounces 
and a half of juniper berries ; one ounce of 
salipetre ; seven ounces of common salt. 

Procure a fine large tongue, from seven 
to eight pounds weight, and rub well into it 
the common salt, saltpetre, juniper berries, 
sugar, and pepper, all pounded and well 
nuxed together, Let it remain for ten days 
or a fortnight, turning it every day, then 
drain it dry, tie a paper over it, and send it 
to smoke for three weeks; or it may be 
boiled from the pickie without being smoked, 
in which case it should be placed to soak in 
cold water for a fuw hours; then put into a 
stewpan well covered with water and boiled 
slowly for four hours, or more if large, if 
small, three hours and a half, skimming it 
well when it comes to the boil, and letting 
it simmer gently tli tender, 


MUTTON. 


Mutton is in season all the year, but is 
not quite so tender and eatable during the 
early summer when lamb is in season. 


Roast Haunch of Mutton. 


Saddle of Mutton. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to a pound. 


418. Take off the skin, cover the fat with 
a shect of well-greased paper, and roast it 
as directed for a haunch; just before it is 


Time, a quarter of an hour to each pound i finished cooking remove the paper, sprinkle 


of meat. 
417. Take a fine haunch of Southdown, 


the joint with salt, dredge it well over with 
flour, and drop warmed butter over it. 
Serve it with good gravy, or empty the con- 


Welsh, or Devonshire mutton, hang it up’ tents of the dnpping-pan into a basin, from 
for ten days or a fortnight, trim off the skin: which remove the fat, add a little warm 
which covers the fat, remove the shank water and use this natural gravy. Red 
bone, and cover it with two or three shects currant jelly as sauce. 

of buttered paper, place it on a spit, or in a| 
cradle spit; sct it at about fifteen inches | 
from the fire, and roast it for two hours very ! 
slowly to warm gp ahaa te west with | 
dripping every five minutes. raw it a . 
eradually nearer and nearer to the fire to| nutes, ordinary time. 

brown, but take care it does not burn.; 419. Aleg of mutton intended for roast- 
Sprinkle it with a little fine salt, dredge it | ing can be kept much longer than for boil- 
over with flour and baste with a little butter, | ing, but it must be wiped very dry, and 
which will give it a fine frothy appearance. | dusted with flour and pepper. 

Put a glass of port wine into some gocd Cut off the knuckle, remove the thick skin, 
brown gravy, and pour over it, Serve it and trim off the piece of flank. Put a little 
with red currant jelly sauce, ‘salt and water into the drippingypan, and 


Leg of Mutton Roasted. 


Time, half an hour to the pound, slow 
method ; a quarter of an hour or twenty 


Roast Shoulder, and 


es esveretey tek 


Loin of Mutton, &e. 126 





baste the joint for a short time with it, then 
use the gravy from the meat itself, basting it 
every ten minutes. Serve it with gravy 
poured round it, and currant jelly, separately. 

The wether leg of mutton is the best for 
roasting. 

A leg of mutton, if too large, can be di- 
vided, and the knuckle boiled ; and by plac- 
ing a paste of flour and water over the part 
cut to keep in the gravy, it can be roasted, 
by which means two dinners can be had from 
the one joint. 


Roast Shoulder of Mutton. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to each pound. 


420. A shoulder of mutton should not be 
basted in roasting, but simply rubbed with 
a little butter. 

Put the spit in close to the shank bone, 
and run it along the blade bone. Roast 
this joint at a sharp, brisk fire. It should be 
well hung ; and served with onion sauce, 


Roast Loin of Mutton. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to the pound. 


421. This joint is not economical on ac- 
count of the weight of fat attached to it; but 
it is very useful in small families, as it is a 
joint that can be cut so as not to leave too 
much cold meat. London butchers genc- 
rally remove the fat, ready for dressing. 
Roast it at a bright fire, and baste carefully 
about every quarter of an hour. Brown and 
froth it as before directed, for leg, &c. 


To Roll a Loin of Mutton. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to each pound. 


422. A loin of mutton; veal stuffing; a 
glass of port wine; and a tablespoonful of 
ketchup. 

Ilang aloin of mutton till tender, take 
out the bone, and lay over the meat a stuff- 
ing made as for veal; roll itup tightly, fasten 
it with small skewers to keep it in shape, 
and tie it round with a string. Roast it be- 
fore a brisk fire, allowing a quarter of an 
hour, or twenty minutes, for each pound of 
meat. Make a gravy of the bones, add- 
ing to it a glass of port wine, a tablespoon- 
ful of ketchup and a little salt. When the 
meat is done, pour the gravy made from the 
bones, mixed with the gravy from the meat, 
over it, and serve with currant jelly, sefa- 
vately. 


A Mode of Dressing Fillet of Mutton. 
Time, two hours. 


tered paper as for venison; roast it for two 
hours, but do not allow it to become the 
least brown. Have ready some French 
beans, boiled tender, and well drained from 
the water on a sieve ; while the mutton is 
being glazed, warm them up in the gravy, 
put them on a dish, and serve the meat on 
them, 


To Roast a Neck of Mutton. 


Time, one hour, 


424. Take four pounds of the middle or 
the best end of a neck of mutton, trim off 
part of the fat, cut the bones short, and see 
that itis ¢horoughly jointed. Place it at 
some distance from a nice brisk fire, dredge 
it with flour, and baste it frequently. Just 
before it is done, set it nearer to the fire, and 
dust a little salt over it. Pour off the drip- 
ping, and put a little boiling water into the 
pan, Dish up the joint, and strain the gravy 
over it. Serve it with currant jelly, sepa- 
rately, 

Mutton Kebbobed. 
Time, according to the weight. 


425. Loin of mutton; a smad7 nutmeg, 
pepper, and salt; some bread-cruinbs ; a 
bunch of sweet herbs ; yolks of three eggs ; 
half a pint of gravy; two spoonfuls of ket- 
chup; a teaspoonful of flour; two ounces 
of butter. 

Take all the fat out of a loin of mutton, 
and off the outside also if too fat, and re- 
move the skin. Joint it at every bone. Mix 
half a smza// nutmeg graced with a little pep- 
per and salt, bread-crumbs, and minced 
herbs. Dip the steaks into the yolks of three 
eggs, and sprinkle the above mixture all over 
them. Then place the steaks together as 
they were before they were cut asunder, tie 
thein, and fasten them on a small spit. 
Roast them at a quick fire, set a dish under, 
and baste them with a good piece of butter 
and the liquor that comes from the. meat; 
and throw some more of the seasoning over. 
When done enough, take it up, and lay it 
in adish; have half a pint of good gravy 
ready besides that in the dish, and put into 
it two spoonfuls of ketchup, and rub down 
a teaspoonful of flour with it. Let this boil, 
and pour it over the mutton, but first skim 
off the fat well. Mind to keep the meat hot 
till the gravy is quite ready. 


Boiled Leg of Mutton. 


Time, quarter of an hour to the pound. 


426. Cut off the shank bone, trim the 
knuckle, and wash and wipe it very clean. 


423. Take off the chump end of a loin of| Then put it into a saucepan with enough 


mutton, and cover it with two sheets of but- 


cold water for it to swim in, set it overa 
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Modes of Dressing and Baking Mutton. 


good fire. As the scum rises, skim it off | bread-crumbs, and a seasoning of pepper 


carefully. Boil the joint for two hours and 
a half, or according to its weight. When 
the joint is taken up, put a frill of cut paper 
round the shank bone. Mash some turnips 
with a little piece of butter and cream, and 
form them into the shape of eggs, and gar- 
nish the edge of the dish alternately with 
the turnip balls and with carrots cut into 
circular forms. Serve caper sauce tn a 
tureen. 


To Boila Shoulder of Mutton with 
Oysters. 


Time, two days Zo sa/t; twenty minutes to 
each pound of meat to stew. 


427. Shoulder of mutton; one teaspoon- 
ful of pepper; one blade of mace pounded ; 
twenty-four oysters ; one onion ; six pepper 
corns; one pint of gravy; a small piece of 
buiter; one teaspoonful of flour. ; 

Hang the mutton till it is tender, salt it 
well for two days, bone it and sprinkle it 
with the pepper and mace. Lay eighteen 
oysters over the inside of the joint, roll it up 
tightly, and tie it strongly together. 

Put it in a stewpan with just enough 
water to cover it, with an onion and a few 
pepper corns. Shut the cover very closely 
over it. Stew the remaining oysters in a pint 
of good gravy, which should be thickened 
with a little flour and butter, 

‘Take up the meat when it is done, remove 
the tape, and pour the gravy over the meat. 


Boilod Neck of Mutton. 


Time, three quarters of an hour to every 

two pounds. 

428. Take about four pounds of the best 
end or middle of a neck of mutton, see that 
it is thoroughly jointed, and put it intoa 
stewpan with sufficient cold water to cover it. 
When it boils, skim it carefully, and throw 
ina very litle salt. Then draw the stew- 
pan to the side, and let it simmer gently un- 
til the meat is well done, allowing about an 
hour and a half for every four pounds, from 
the time it begins to simmer. When served, 
pour a little caper sauce over it, and garnish 
with boiled turnips, 


Boiled Breast of Mutton and Caper Sauce. 
Time, about two hours. 


429. Breast of mutton; three dessert- 
spoonfuls of savoury herbs; a sprig of pars- 
ley ; four tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs ; 
pepper and salt. 

rim off the greater part of the fat, bone 
the joint. Mince some savoury herbs, and 
two sprigs of parsley, mix them with the 


and salt to taste. Put a layer over the boned 
meat, roll it round, and tie it securely. Boil 
it very slowly for nearly two hours, remove 
the string, and pour over it a little well-made 
caper sauce, the remainder of which must 
be served separately. 


BAKING 


Is not a good or economical way of cooking 
joints of mutton, but it is sometimes done 
on account of its convenience. 

A joint to be baked 1s put ona trivet or 
stand in a baking dish, sometimes with po- 
tatoes under it, which are so savoury thus 
dressed that they partly reconcile us to the 
sodden taste of meat dressed in a common 
oven. A shoulder of mutton is, we believe, 
the only one thus dressed. To do it nicely, 
cover it with two sheets of buttered paper— 
or they may be greased with dripping—to 
keep it from being dried up. Put potatoes 
under it with a little water or gravy over 
them, and a little salt. The meat should be 
occasionally basted while baking. 


Breast of Mutton Grilled, 


Time, one hour and a half. 


430. A breast of mutton; yolk of one 
egg ; some bread-crumbs ; a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; a sprig of parsley ; one onion; four 
pickled cucumbers; a tablespoonful of 
capers ; half a pint of gravy; a piece of but- 
ter rolled in flour. 

Ilalf boil a breast of mutton, score it, and 
season it with pepper and salt, rub it over 
with the yolk of an egg, and sprinkle it with 
bread-crumbs anc sweet herbs chopped fine. 
Put it over a clear fire, and broil it gently 
till it is of a fine brown colour, or set it be- 
fore the fire in a Dutch oven and do the 
same ; chop a sprig of parsley, an onion, 
four pickled cucumbers, and a spoonful of 
capers, boil them five minutes in half a pint 
of gravy, thicken it with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, lay the mutton on a hot disb 
and pour the sauce over it, 


Stewed Loin of Mutton. 
Time, two hours and three-quarters, 


431. Aloin of mutton; one ounce and a 
half of butter ; one shallot; a bunch of sweet 
herbs; four dessertspoonfuls of the best 
vinegar ; rather more than a pint of water ; 
and a glass and a half of port wine. 

Cut out the bone, take off the skin care- 
fully, and roll the mutton, securing it witb 
skewers. Put it into a stewpan with a bunch 
of sweet herbs, one shallot cut in two, an 
ounce and a half of butter, four dessert: 


Mutton Stewed—Breast of Muiton—Mution Cutlets, 
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spoonfuls of vinegar, and rather more than 
a pint of water; stew it slowly for nearly 
three hours, strain the gravy through a hair 
sieve, add a glass and a half of port wine, 
and pour it over the meat. Serve it with 
sweet sauce... 


_ To Stew a Neck of Mutton, _ 
‘Time, two and a half to three hours, © 


432. Four or five pounds of neck of 
mnitton ; rather more than a pint of water; 
a little Cayenne; pepper and salt; two 
sprigs of parsley. Meer 

. Trim the fat from a neck of mutton, and 
put the latter into a stewpan with a little 


pepper and salt, and rather: more than a|} 


pint of water; let it: simmer very gently. 
About twenty minutes before it is served, 
take nearly all the broth from the meat, and 
when it is cold skim off the fat, add a little 
Cayenne pepper, and two sprigs of chopped 
parsley to the broth, let it boil for twenty 
minutes, thicken the gravy with a little but- 
ter rolled in flour, and pour it over the meat 
when sent to table. ; 

‘he exact quantities of water and season- 
ing must be regulated by the size of the 
joint, as some necks of mutton weigh six or 
Seven pounds, in which case an extra half 
hour must be allowed for it to simmer. 


Breast of Mutton and Green Peas. 


Time, two hours and a half. 


'433. A breast of mutton; one quart of 
green pcas ; a bunch of sweet herbs; pep- 
per and salt to taste; one shallot or onion. 

Select a breast of mutton not too fat, and 
cut it into small square pieces; dredge it 
with flour, and fry it a fine brown in butter ; 
then add the herbs and shallot or onion cut 
into thin slices; jus¢ cover the whole with 
water, and set it over a slow fire tostew until 
the meat is perfectly tender. Take out the 
meat, skim off all the fat from the gravy, 
and strain it over the meat into the stewpan, 
and make the whoie very hot. Just before 
Serving ald a quart of young green peas, 
previously boiled, or add them with the 
strained gravy, and let the whole boil gently 
until the peas are done, 


Matton Cutlets with Tomato Sauce 
Time, twelve minutes. 


434. Some cutlets from the neck of 
mutton; two ounces of butter; a little 
pepper and salt. 

rim the neck of mutton before you cut 
off the cutlets (2. ¢., cut off from the joint 
the scrag and three inches of the rib bone); 
then take 


chopping off the thick part of the chine. 
bone, beat them flat to about a quarter of 
an inch in thickness with a chopper, cut off 
an inch of fat from the top of the rib bone, 
Season them with pepper and salt. Beat 
up the hae of an egg, dip a brush in it and 
pass it lightly over the cutlet, and then dip 
it in bread-crumbs, Melt two ounces of 
butter in an omelet-pan and put the cutlets 
in it; set it over a gentle clear fire for five 
minutes, turn them, do them for five minutes 
longer, lay them on a clean cloth, then put 
them in a dish in a circle, one leaning over 
the other, with purée of good tomato sauce 
in the centre, ': 


Mutton Cutlets, 


Time, to stew, seven minutes; to broil, ten 
we “minutes. 
"435. One pound and a half of chops from 
the loin ; a sprig of thyme and parsley ; 
yolk of one or two eggs; bread-crumbs ; 
salt and Cayenne pepper to taste; two 
ounces of butter ; juice of a small lemon. 
Cut about a pound and a half of cutlets 
from a loin of mutton, take off about an inch 
from the top of each bone, and from the 
thickest end; melt two ounces of butter in a 
stewpan, season the cutlets, put them in, 
and let them stew for a short time without 
allowing them to gain any colour. Mincea 
little thyme and parsley fine, and bind it 
with the yolk of one or two eggs. When the 
cutlets are nearly cold spread the minced 
herbs over them, and sprinkle each cutlet 
thickly with grated bread, and a very little 
Cayenne pepper. Put them carclully ona 
gridiron over a clear brisk fire, and broil 
them a fine brown. Serve them on a hot 
dish, and squeeze over them the juice of a 
small lemon, 


Or—With Puree of Potatoes, 


436. Some mutton cutlets ; alittle butter ; 
one egg; some bread-crumbs; half a gill 
of cream ; a large piece of butter; pepper 
and salt; a little grated nutmeg; seven 
potatoes, ; 

Cut and trim neatly some cutlets from the 
best end of a loin, or neck of mutton, dip 
each into some clatified or warm butter, 
then into the yolk of @ well-beaten egg, and 
strew bread-crumos thickly over them, 
smooth them with a knife, and fry them in 
boiling fat. Have ready seven boiled pota- 
toes, rub them through a wire Sieve ; mix 
them with half a gill of cream and about two 
ounces of butter, a little pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg, with a piece of glaze the size of a 
walnut, Stir the purée over the fire until 


— 
. 
: 


off the cutlets, shape them by'| quite hot, place it in the centre of the dish, 
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Mutton Cutlets and Chops—Irish Stew, 





and stand the cutlets up round it, trimming | 22ve deen kept a proper time, they will take 


each bone round the top with a frill of cut 
paper, either white, or white and pink, 
alternately. 


Mutton Cutlets a la Maintenon, 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


437. Some cutlets from the neck or loin ; 
a bunch of thyme and parsley ; some bread- 
crumbs ; pepper and salt. 

Cut about a pound and a half of the neck 
or loin of mutton into delicate cutlets, and 
chop each bone short; trim them neatly, 
and put them into a stewpan with a piece of 
butter, and ‘a little thyme and parsley 
chopped fine ; season with pepperand salt ; 
fry them lightly and then take them out to 
cool, after which take some fresh chopped 


about three-quarters of an hour. Send up 
turnips, which may be boiled along with the 
chops, in a deep dish, with the broth they 
were stewed in. 


Haricot of Mutton. | 
Time, nearly one hour. 


440. 'Two pounds of loin of mutton ; two 
onions ; half a pint of gravy; one glass of 
port wine ; two dessertspoonfuls of mush- 
room ketchup; two turnips, two carrots ; 
half a head of celery; a large piece of butter ; 
a little flour; pepper and salt. : 

Divide the chops of a loin of mutton, and 
take off the superfluous fat, cut two onions 
into rings, and fry them with the meat a 
nice brown in a good-sized piece of butter ; 


parsicy and some bread-crumbs; spread thicken a half-pint of gravy with a little 
them evenly over the cutlets with a knife, ; flour, and pour it over the chops. Sect them 


wrap them in buttered papers, and broil 
them over a clear fire. Serve them up in 
the papers with sauce piquante in a turcen, 

These cutlets are said to have been in- 
vented by Madame de Maintenon in order 
to tempt the waning appetite of Louis XIV. 
The fat of the dressed meat is absorbed in 
the papillotes, 


r Mutton Chops Broiled. 
Time, ten minutes. 


438. Cut some chops from the best end of 
the loin or neck, but the loin is preferable, 
trim them neatly, removing the skin and fat, 
leaving only enough of the latter to make 
them palatable ; let the fire be very clear 
before placing the chops on the gridiron, 
turn them frequently, taking care that thie 
fork is not put into the lean part of the 
chops ; season them with pepper and salt. 
When just finished cooking, put a piece of 
fresh butter over each chop, and send them 
to table on a hot dish, or you may rub 
maitre-d’hétel butter over each chop when 
broiled ; or serve with any sauce you like 
over them, In that case the chops become 
an entrée. 


To Stew Mutton Chops. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


. 439. One pound of chops; cold water 
enough to cover them, and half a pint over ; 
one onion. 

Put a pound of chops inlo a stewpan, with 
enough cold water to cover them, and half 
a pint over, and an onion ; when the water 
is coming to a boil, skim it, cover the pan 
close, and set it to simmer gently over a very 
slow fire till the chops are tender; ¢7/ ¢hey 


at the side of the fire to stew slowly for three- 
quarters of an hour, or rather more. Par- 
boil two carrots, two turnips, and half a 
head of celery, cut the former into shapes 
and the celery into slices, and add them to 
the meat about twenty minutes before serv- 
ing. Pour in a glass of port wine, two 
spoonfuls of ketchup, and, after boiling it 
once up, serve it hot, 


Minced Mutton. 


Time, half an hour, 


441. One pound and a half of meat; half a 
pint of good brown gravy ; pepper and salt ; 
six or Seven cegs. 

Take a pound and a half of dressed 
mutton, and mince it as fine as possible, 
season it highly with pepper and salt, warm 
half a pint of good brown gravy, or gravy 
made from the bones, make the mince very 
hot in it, and send it to table with a border 
of poached eggs. 


Irish Stew. 


Time, about two hours, 


442. Two pounds and a half of chops; 
eight potatoes ; four small onions; nearly a 
quart of water. 

Take about two pounds and a half of 
chops from a loin of mutton, place them in 
a stewpan with alternate layers of sliced 
potatoes and layers of chops, add four small 
onions, and pour in nearly a quart of cold 
water ; cover the stewpan closely, and let it 
stew gently until the potatoes are ready to 
mash, and the greater part of the gravy is 
absorbed ; then place it in a dish, and serve 
it up very hot, 


Hashed Mutton—Hageis—Sheep’s Trotters. 
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Hashed Mutton. 
Time, one hour and twenty minutes, 


443, Some cold mutton ; one pint and a 
half of water; fourteen pepper corns ; four 
allspice; a bunch of savoyry herbs ; half a 
head of celery ; a large piece of butter; a 
spoonful of browning. 

‘Take some cold leg or shoulder of mutton, 
or ary cold mutton that you chance to have, 
and with a sharp knife rut it into thin slices. 


Put the bones into a stewpan with half a 
head of celery cut into slices, a bunch of 


savoury herbs, a few pepper corns, four all- 
spice, and a pint and a half of water; set it 
over the fire, and let it simmer gently for 
about an hour. Cut the onion into rings, 
fry them a nice brown, and put them into 
the stewpan with the bones and herbs. Let 
all simmer together for ten or twelve minntcs, 
then strain it through a hair sieve, and when 
cold take off the fat. Put the slices of mcat 
dredged with flour into the stewpan, add 
the gravy with a spoonful of browning, and 
two of walnut ketchup; make it very hot, 
but do not let it boil. Serve it with sippets 
of toasted bread round the dish, 


Haggis. 
Time, two hours. 


444. The heart, tongue, and part of the 
liver of a sheep ; rather more than half the 
weight in bacon, one French roll ; rind of a 
lemon; two eggs; a glass of wine; two 
anchovies ; pepper and salt. 

Mince the heart, tongue, and part of ths 
liver of a sheep with rather more than half 
the weight in fat bacon, add to it the crumb 
of a French roll, grated, two anchovies 
chopped very fine, the rind of a lemon, 
grated, a little pepper and salt, a glass of 
wine, and two eggs well beaten; stir it 
thoroughly together, put it into a well- 
buttered mould, boil it for two hours, place 
it on a dish, and serve, 


Sheep's Head. 
Time, two hours, 


445. One head ; two onions ; two carrots; 
two turnips ; a piece of celery; five cloves; 
& sprig or two of thyme; one bay-leaf ; two 
tablespoonfuls of salt; a quarter of an 
ounce of pepper ; three quarts of water. 

Put the head into a gallon of water, and 
let it soak for two hours or more ; wash it 
thoroughly, saw it in two from the top. 
Take out the brain, cut away part of the 

uncovered part of the skull and the ends of 
the jaws ; wash it well. Put in a ste 

two onions, two carrots, a stick of celery, or 
a litle celery-seed tied up in muslin, five 








cloves, a bouquet of thyme with a bay-leaf, 
one ounce of salt, a quarter of an ounce of 
pepper, and three quarts of water. Let it 
simmer very gently. Take out the vege- 
tables and bunch of herbs. Skim off the fat. 
Lay the head on a dish. Have the brain 
ready boiled (it will take ten minutes to doy, 
chop it up fine. Warm it in parsley and 
butter, put it under the head and serve, 


Sheep’s Trotters—Very Simple. 
Time, three hours. 

446. Four trotters; one tablespoonful of 
flour; a saltspoonful of salt. 

Perfectly cleanse and blanch the trotters, 
taking care to remove the little tuft of hair 
which is found in the fourche of the foot. 
Beat up a spoonful of flour and a little salt 
in the wafer you use for cooking them in, 
and let them stew till the bones come out 
easily, 


Or— 
You may stew them in white sauce for 


five or six hours, 


or— 


They may be stewed for the same time 


with white sauce, and served garnished with 
mushrooms, 


Mutton Ham. 


Time, twenty-six days to dry, salt, and 
smoke, 


447. A leg of mutton weighing twelve or 
fourteen pounds ; half a pound of bay salt; 
ten ours, of common salt; one ounce and 
a half of saltpetre; half a pound of coarse 
sugar. 

Cut the leg of mutton into the form of a 
ham, and let it hang two days. 
Make a powder of half a pound of bay 
salt, half a pound of common salt, one 
ounce and a half or two ounces of saltpetre, 
and half a pound of coarse brown sugar. 
Mix it well together in a stewpan to makeit 
quite hot, then rub it thoroughly into the 
ham. Turn it in the pickle every morning 
for four days, then put two ounces more of 
common salt to it. Turn it every day for 
twelve days more; then take it out, dry it, 
and hang it in wood smoke for a weck. 


Or— 
Time, fourteen days to pickle. 
448. One ounce of saltpetre; one pound 


of common salt; one pound of coarse 
sugar. 


Cut a hind-quarter of mutton like a ham, 


and rub it well with an ounce of saltpetre, @ 


120 Lamb—Roast Fort-Quarter=Roast Leg— Roast Loin. 


ne ee ee a ee 
pound ‘of coarse sugar, and the same of| place, cut it out in slices, and broil them as 


common Salt well mixed together. 
in a ham-pan with the skin downwards, and 


baste it every day for a fortnight, then roll it] quick fire for twenty minutes. 


Lay it| required. 


Or boil the ham in cold water over a 
When 


in sawdust, and hang it in wood smoke for} done, let it remain in the water until quite 
fourteen Gays, Boil it, and hang it in adry| cold, - 


LAMB. 


House lamb is in season in December. | position on the spit, and roast it before a 


rass lamb comes in at Easter. Lamb 
should be very well dressed. It is des¢ when 
only two months old. The fore-quarter 
should be dressed very fresh; the hind- 
quarter should hang. 


Roast Fore-Quarter of Lamb. 


Time, for ten pounds, two hours and a 
half. 


449. Cut off the scrag from the shoulder, 
saw off the shank bone, and also the chine 
bone along the fillet of the leg, and joint it 
thoroughly ; partially saw the rib bones, and 
break the bone of the shoulder, twist it round, 
and fasten it with a skewer from beneath 
the breast. Cover the lamb with buttered 
paper, and spit it evenly, roast it before a 
quick fire according to the weight. Just 
before removing it from the spit, dredge it 
with flour and a little salt, and baste it with 


butter to make it froth up. Twist a cut | 


paper round the shank bone, place ii on a 
hot dish, and pour round it a little gravy 
made in the dripping-pan. Scrve it with 
mint sauce in atureen. Acut lemon, some 
Cayenne, and a piece of fresh butter saould 
always be ready for use when the shoulder 
is separated from the ribs, to be laid between 
it and them. 


Boned Quarter cf Lamb. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to cach pound. 


4s5o. One pound of forcemeat; melted 
butter. 

Bone a quarter of lamb, fill it with force- 
meat, roll it round, and tie it with a piece 
of string, cover it with a buttered paper, 
and roast it. Serve it with melted butter. 


Roast Target of Lamb. 


Time, one hour and a quarter, or according 
to weight, 


451. A little butter, flour, and salt. 

A target is only the breast and neck joints 
not rated. The flap bones must be 
taken from the neck, the chine bone sawed 
off, and the ribs well chopped. Cover it 











bright fire for an hour and a quarter, Just 
before it is taken up, dredge it with a little 
salt and flour, and baste it well with butter 
to make it look brown, and froth it up. 
Then dish it up, and place the gravy made 
in the dripping-pan round it. Serve it with 
mint sauce in a turcen. 


Roast Leg of Lamb. 


Time, ore hour and three-quarters for siz 
pounds. 


452. Procure a fine fresh leg of lamb, 
and place it some distance from the fire, 
basting it frequently a short time before it is 
done, move it nearer, dredge it with flour 
and a little salt, and baste it with dissolved 
butter, to give it a nice frothy appearance. 
Then empty the dripping-pan of its con- 
tents, pourin a cupful of Aoé water, stir it 
well round, and pour the gravy over the 
meat, through a fine sieve. Serve with 
mint sauce and a salad. 


Roast Shculder of Lamb. 
Time, one hour and a quarter, 


453. Place the joint at a moderate dis- 
tance from a nice clear fire, and keep it con- 
Stantly basted, to prevent the skin from 
becoming burnt. When done, dish it up; 
and serve it with gravy made in the drip- 
ping-pan and poured round it. Send up 
mint sauce in a tureen, 


Roast Loin of Lamb. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to each pound. 


454. The loin is seldom roasted, on 
account of its small weight, but for iamilies 
of two ladies or a single person it will be 
found very delicate. Care must be taken 
that it does not burn in roasting. It is best 
to cover it with a buttered paper and remove 
it a few minutes before serving, to baste and 
froth it. Mint sauce, 


Saddle of Lamb. r 
Time, a quarter of an hour to the pound; 
one hour and a half to two bours, 


With buttered paper, place it in an even! 455 Cover the joint with buttered paper 
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to prevent the fat catching, and roast it at a 
brisk fire ; constantly basting it at first with 
2. very little butter, then with its own drip- 
ping. Sauce: brown cucumber, 


To Broil a Breast of Lamb—American 
Receipt. 


Time, according to weight. 7 


456. Two ounces of butter; one tea- 
spoonful of salt; half a teaspoon‘ul of 
pepper. 

stake @ clear bright fire. When the 

ridiron is hot, rub it over with a little suet. 

y the meat on it with the inside to the 
fire first, let it broil gently. When it is 
nearly cooked through, turn it to the other 
side, Let it brown nicely, Put about two 
ounces of butter on a hot dish, work into it 
a teaspoonful of salt, and half the quantity 
of pepper, lay it on the meat, turn it once 
or twice and serve hot. 

The shoulder may be broiled in the same 
manner. ‘Lhe fire must not be scorching 
hot. Mint sauce in a tureen. 


Breast of Lamb a la Milanaise. 
Time, two hours. 


457. Breast of lamb; two ounces of 
macaroni; one lemon; half a pint of stock ; 
one onion. 

Place a layer of thin slices of bacon in a 
braising-pan, lay the joint of lamb on them, 
peel a lemon, cut it in slices, and lay them 
on the breast; cover it with a few more 
slices of bacon, add one onion and half a 

int of stock, put it on a hot hearth with 
hot charcoal on the lid of the braising- pan, 
and let it simmer very slowly. Glaze it 
when it is done, have ready some dressed 
macaroni, lay it on the dish, put the breast 
of lamb on it, and pour over it a rich 


gravy. 
Laxb Stewed with Peas. 


Time, one hour. 


458. The scrag, or breast of lamb; one 
quart of green peas; salt; quarter of a 
pound of butter ; a dessertspoonful of flour ; 
one blade of mace ; and a little pepper. 

Cut the scrag or breast of lamb into 
pieces, and put it in a stewpan with water 
enough to cover it; cover the pan close and 
let it simmer or stew for fifteen or twenty 
minutes ; take off the scum, then add the 
salt and a quart of shelled green peas; 
cover the stewpan and let them stew for 


half an hour; wore a small spoonful of 


flour into a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and Stir it into the stew, add the pepper and 


blade of mace, 
minutes, and serve, 


let i¢ simmer for ten 


To Prepare the Brains of a Lamb’s Head 
for Serving under it, 


Time, ten minutes, 


459. One cupful of vinegar; half a pint 
of water; one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley ; salt; and half a lemon. 

Boil the brains for ten minutes in a little 
vinegar and water, with a little salt; cut 
them into mince, add to them the yolk of 
an egg, mix them with a little milk, two 
dessertspoonfuls of chopped parsley, and 
the juice of half a lemon. 

‘The liver may be blanched and minced 
up in the same manner if it is liked. 

Pluck may be prepared by first scalding 
it, then letting it get cold, and stewing it in 
gravy seasoned with an onion, sweet herbs, 
pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. 


Lamb’s Head and Pluck. 
Time, one hour and a quarter to boil. 


460. A lamb’s head ; egg ; bread-crumbs; 
a bunch of sweet herbs; a little stock; a 
piece of lemon peel ; pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg. 

Soak the head in water for two hours, 
then boil it until nearly done, take it out, 
and brush it over with the yolk of a well- 
beaten egg, cover it thickly with bread- 
crumbs ; again add the egg, and repeat the 
bread-crumbs, season it with pepper and 
salt, and put it into a moderate oven till 
sufficiently brown. In the meantime, after 
scalding the pluck and setting it to cool, 
mince it up fine, mix in the brains and 
season them with pepper, salt, and grated 
nutmeg; put them into a stewpan with a 
piece of lemon peel cut thin, a bunch of 
sweet herbs minced up, and a little stock. 
When done, add the yolk of an egg beaten 
up with a tablespoonful of cream, put the 
mince into the dish, and serve the lamb’s 
heat on it, 


Lamb’s Head, Liver, and Heart. 
Time, one hour and a half, 


46x. A lamb’s head; one lamb's liver; 
one lamb’s heart; yolks of two eggs; a 
bunch of sweet herbs; bread-crumbs ; one 
ounce of butter; three-quarters of a pint of 
gravy; one spoonful of lemon pickle, or 
the juice of a lemon; seasoning, 
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waml’s Fry. —Lamb Cutlets—Lamb Chops. 





Thoroughly clean a lamb’s head, and 
parhoil it. then brush it over with the yolks 
of the eggs well beaten; chop a few sweet 
herbs very fine, mix them with bread- 
crumbs and a little warmed butter. and 
spread the mixture thickly over the head, 
then put it into a Dutch oven before a 
bright and clear fire to finish dressing. 
Mince the liver and the heart very smail, 
and let them stew until done, pour in three- 
quarters of a pint of good gravy, with a 
spoonful of lemon pickle, or the juice of a 
lemon, make the brains into small cakes 
with a little milk and seasoning, and fry 
them brown. Place the head in the centre 
of the dish on the minced liver and heart, 
and garnish with brain cakes, forcemeat 
balls, and a }emon cut into slices and placed 
at the edge of the dish, 


Lamb’s Fry, 
Time, altogether twenty minutes, 


462. One pound of lamb’s fry; one egg; 


one ounce of bread-crumbs; a sprig of 


parsley ; pepper and salt. 

Take a pound of lamb’s fry, and boil it 
for about a quarter of an hour; then dram 
it dry. Brush it over with the yolk of a 
beateri egg, and then cover it with tread- 
crumbs, seasoned with minced parsley, 
pepper, and salt. Fry it till it is a nice 
colour—2.e., for ahout five minutes—and 
serve it on a folded napkin with fried 
parsley. 

Cold lamb is so excellent that it is often 
preferred to hot-dressed joints. It is quite 
a mistake to prepare it by any of the modes 
of dicssing up cold meat. It should be 
eaten with mint sauce and a nicely-made 
salad, 


Lamb Cutlets and Green Peas. 
Time, eight or ten minutes. 


463. Two, or two and a half pounds of 
he best end of a neck of lamb; bread- 
crumbs; two eggs; pepper and sait; two 
ounces of butter; half a peck of green 
peas. 

Take the cutlets from the best end of the 
neck ; chop off the thick part of the chine 
bone, and trim the cutlets neatly by taking 
off the skin and the greater part of the fat, 
scraping the upper part of the bones per- 
fectly clean. Brush each cutlet over with 








well-beaten yolk of egg, and then sprinkle 


them with fine bread-crumbs, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. After this dip them sepa- 
rately into a little clanfied butter. Sprinkle 
more crumbs over them and fry them, turn- 
ing them occasionally. Have ready half a 
peck of green peas, nicely boiled, and ar- 


ranged in a pyramid or raised form in the 
centre of a hot dish. 


r Lay the cutlets before 
the fire to drain, and then place them round 


the green peas, 


Lamb Cutlots & la Royal, 
Time, ten or twelve minutes, 


464. A loin of lamb; pepper; salt; nut- 
meg; one egg; one ounce of bread-crumbs; 
a sprig of parsley; a dessertspoonful of 
flour; a cupful of boiling water; one 
lemon ; a piece of butter. 

Cut a sufficient number of cutlets from a 
loin of lamb; season them with pepper, 
salt, and grated nutmeg. Dip each cutlet 
ito the yolk of a well-beaten egg, strew 
bread-crumbs over each, and fry them all 
nicely in butter, or in beef dripping. When 
done, arrange them in the form of a crown 
on the dish ; make a sauce of two ounce. of 
butter placed in the pan seasoned with a 
little pepper and a sprig of chopped parsley, 
or a lemon sliced thin and just browned ; 
dredge into the sauce a dessertspoonful of 
flour, and stir it smooth ; put in a cupful of 
boiling water, and stir it well together over 
the fie for a few minutes; pour this sauce 
inside the crown of cutlets, and serve. Or, 
when the cutlets are fried, drain them; 
place them on a dish in a crown; glaze 
them, and serve with stewed peas or spinach 
in the centre, instead of the above sauce 


Lamb Chops. 
Time, eight to ten minutes. 


465, Chops from the loin; pepper and 
salt; a rould of mashed potatoes. 

Cut the chops from a loin of lamb; let 
them be about three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Broil them over a clear fire. Wher 
they are done, season them with pepper 
and salt. Have ready a mould of nicely 
mashed potatoes in a hot dish; place the 
chops leaning against them, and serve very 
hot. Or they may be served garnished onl 
with fried parsley, 


Veal—Fricandeaux of Veal. 
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VEAL. 


Veal should be obtained from a calf of 
about two or three monihs old, if it is re- 
quired nice and delicate. Bull-calf veal is 
best for cooking in joints ; cow-calf veal for 
made dishes. 

The failing of this meat is its tendency to 
turn ; should it show symptoms of doing so, 
put it into scalding water, and let it boil for 
seven minutes with some pieces of charcoal 
or sprinkled with charcoal powder. Takeit 
out of the pot, plunge it in cold water, and 
put it into the coolest spot you can find. 

The skirt should always be removed from 
the breast, and the pipe from the loin in hot 
weather, as soon as it comes from the but- 
cher's. 

Veal supplics numerous exirées or made 
dishes. 

The fillet derives much of its pleasant 
flavour from being stuffed ; veal in itself 
being nearly tasteless. The stuffing should 
be placed in the hollow place from whence 
the bone is extracted, and the joint should 
be roasted a beautiful brown ; it should be 
cooked gradually, as the meat being solid, 
will require to be thoroughly done through, 
without burning the outside; like pork, it 
is rather indigestible. Boiled bacon or ham 
should accompany it to table, with the addi- 
tion of a lemon cut in halves and handed to 
the guests. 

In roasting veal, care must be taken that 
it is not at first placed too near the fire; the 
-fat of a loin, one of the most delicate joints 
of veal, should be covered with greased 
paper ; a fillet also should have on the caul 
until nearly done enough; when almost 
done, dredge with flour, and produce a fine 
froth. In grand kitchens, or where cream 
is abundant, cooks occasionally baste veil 
with it for about fifteen or twenty minutes 
before serving. 


To Roast a Fillet of Veal. 
Time, four hours for twelve pounds. 


466. Veal; halfa pint of melted butter ; 
a lemon ; half a pound of forcemeat. 

Take out the bone of the joint, and with 
a sharp knife make a deep incision between 
the fillet and the udder. Fill it with the 
furcemeat or veal stuffing. Bind the veal 
up ina round form, and fasten it securely 
with skewers and twine. Run the spit as 
nearly through the middle as you can; 
cover the veal with buttered paper, and put 
it at some distance from the fire at first, 
edvancing it as it becomes dressed. Baste 


it well, and just before it is done, take off 
the paper, dredge a little flour over it, and 
baste it weil with butter to give it a fine 
frothy appearance. Remove the skewers, 
and replace them with a silver one; pour 
over the fillet some melted butter, with the 
juice of half a lemon and a little of the brown 
gravy from the meat. Garnish with slices of 
cut lemon, and serve with either boiled ham, 
bacon, or pickled pork. 


Fricandeau of Veal. 
Time, two hours and a half or three hours. 


467. Three or four pounds of the fillet of 
veal ; a few slices of bacon; a bunch of sa- 
voury herbs ; two blades of mace; two bay- 
leaves ; five allspice; one head of celery; 
one calrot; one turnip ; lardoons ; pepper 
to taste; one pint of pravy or stock. 

Cut a thick handsome slice from a fillet 
of veal, trim it neatly round, and lard it 
thickly* with fat bacon. Cut the carrot, 
turnip, and celery into slices, and put them 
into a stewpan with a bunch of savoury 
herbs, two blades of mace, five allspice, 
and two bay-leaves, with some slices of 
bacon at the top. Lay the fricandeau over 
the bacon with the larded side uppermost, 
dust a little salt over it, and pour round ita 
pint of good gravy or broth. Place it over 
he fire, and let it boil, then let it simmer 
very gently for two hours and a half or 
hree hours over a slow fire, basting it free 
quently with the gravy. Take out the frican~ 
deau when done; skim off the fat, strain 
he gravy, and boil it quickly to a strong 
stlaze, cover the fricandeau with it, and 
serve it up very hot, upon a purée of green 
peas. Be careful that the gravy does not 
touch the fricandeau, but that it only covers 
the bacon and other ingredients at the bot- 
tom of the dish. 


Fricandeaux of Veal. ; 
Time, two hours to two hours and’. half. 


468. Some slices of veal; a quar’ of good 
gravy; a slice of lemon; a spvonful of 
anchovy; two dessertspoonfuls of lemon 
pickle ; two of browning ; a V.itie Cayenne 
pepper ; a few shreds cf bacta. 

Cut some steaks from the thick part of a 
fillet of veal about half an inch thick and 
six or seven inches long, lard them neatly 


* In this and all receipts in which lardoons are 
used, our readers are reierred to the instructions 
on “ Larding ” given in the Introduction. , 
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with shreds of fat bacon, and dredge them 
with flour. Brown them in a Dutch oven 
before the fire, and then put them into a 
stewpan with the gravy, and let them stew 
half an hour, Adda slice of lemon, a little 
anchovy, lemon pickle, browning, and Ca- 
yenne pepper, When the fricandeaux are 
tender take them up, Strain and skim the 
gravy, boil it to a glaze, and pour it over 
Gis (candeaus: or thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Serve them with sor- 
rel sauce, and garnish with forcemeat balls, 
or the yolks of hard-boiled eggs. 


CALI’S HEAD. 


A calf’s head may be bought ready for 
cooking from the butcher’s, but as it is as 
well to give directions for the cook in all 
possible circumstances, we will say here 
that if she has a calf’s head to prepare with 
the hair on it, she must have ready a pan of 
scalding water to remove it. She will find 
the hair easier to get off if she powders it 
with resin after letting it soak a little while 
in warm water. She must then plunge it 
into the scalding water, holding it by the 
ear, and carefully scrape off all the hair. 
Many cooks use scalding water only, but 
M. Soyer (whose name isa perfect authority) 
recommends the resin, and it certainly faci- 
litates the operation, though it is not indis- 

nsable. Then take out the eyes, saw the 

ead in halves lengthways through the skull. 
Take the brain and tongue out. Half a 
calf’s head is gencrally enough to serve at 
one time, but a whole head is a very hand- 
some dish. Break the jawbone, remove the 
gums containing the teeth, and then lay the 
head in a large panful of warm water to 
disgorge. 


Calf’s Head Beiled. 


Time, to soak, one hour and a half; to 
simmer, one hour and a half. 


ef0. Half a calf’s head; half a pint of 
melted butter with parsley; one lemon; a 
pinch cf pepper and salt. 

Soak the haif calf’s head in cold water for 
an hour and a half, then for ten minutes in 
hot water before it is dressed. 

Put it into a saucepan with plenty of cold 
water (enough for the head to swim), and 
let it boil gently. When the scum rises 
skim it very carefully. After the head boils, 
let it simmer gently an hour and a half. 
Serve it with melted butter and parsley over 
it, and garnish with slices of lemon and tiny 
heaps of fried parsley. Ham should be 
seryed with calf's head, or slices of bacon, 
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-~. Ors a Savoury Calf’s Head. 


470. When the head is boiled, score ft ota 
the surface, beat up the yolk of an egg, and 
rub it over the cheek with a feather. Pow- 
der it with some finely-powdered lemon 
thyme and parsley, pepper and salt, and 
bread-crumbs. Brown it with a salamander 
or in a Dutch oven, and when it begins ta 
dry, sprinkle a little melted butter over it. 

Garnish with rashers of bacon curled 
round it. 

Save some of the liquor in which the calf 
head is boiled for a hash the next day. 


oe 


Calf’s Brains and Tongue. 
Time, to boil ten or fifteen minutes. 


471. Alittle parsley and thyme; one baye 
Ieaf; a little pepper and salt; two table. 
spoonfuls of melted butter or cream ; juice 
of a quarter of a lemon; a pinch of Ca- 
yenne. 

Separate the two lobes of the brain with 
a knife, soak them in cold watcr with a little 
salt in it for an hour; then pour away the 
cold water and cover them with hot water ; 
clean and skin them. Boil them then very 
gently in half a pint of water, take off the 
scum carefully as it rises. Take them up, 
drain and chop them, and put them to warm 
in a stewpan with the herbs chopped, the 
melted butter or cream, and the seasoning, 
Squeeze a /zt¢/e lemon juice over them ; stir 
them well together. Boil the tongue; skin 
it ; take off the roots ; lay it in the middle 
of the dish, and serve the brains round it, 


Flashed Calf’s Head. 
Time, one hour and a half. 


472. Half a calf's head; a bunch of sa- 
voury herbs ; two blades of mace; a little 
Cayenm: ; pepper and salt; one lemon; a 
gill and a half of sherry, or any white wine ; 
two dessertspoonfuls of mushroom ketchup; 
one onion ; one carrot ; one quart of broth: 
or the liquor in which it was boiled. 

Cut the meat from the remains of a boiled 
calf's head, into small round pieces of about 
two inches across. Put a quart of broth or 
the liquor in which the head was boiled into 
a stewpan with a carrot, one sma// onion, 
two blades of mace, and a bunch of savoury 
herbs, and boil it until reduced to nearly 
half the quantity ; then strain it through a 
hair sieve, and add a glass and a half of 
white wine, the juice of a lemon, two dessert- 
spoonfuls of mushroom ketchup, and a 
piece of butter rolled in fiour. Lay in the 
slices of head, and when adually well 
heated, let it just boil up, en serve it on 





a hot dish, with rolled bacon and forcemeat 
balls as a garnish. 


Fricasseo of Calf's Head. 
Time, one hour and a half. 


473. The remains of a boiled calf’s head ; 
a bunch of savoury herbs; two desscrt- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice; one onion; one 
blade of mace; pepper and salt ; two eggs ; 
a piece of butter and flour ; and a quart of 
the liquor in which the head was boiled. 

Cut the meat from the head into nice thin 
pieces, and put the bones into a stewpan, 
with nearly a quart of the water in which 
the head was boiled, a bunch of savoury 
herbs, a blade of mace, the onion browned, 
and a little pepper and salt. Let it simmer 
for nearly an hour, then strain it into an- 
other stewpan, put in the slices of head, 
thicken the gravy with a little butter and 
flour, and bring it nearly to a boil. When 
done, take out the meat, and stir gradually 
in two dessertspoonfuls of lemon juice, and 
the yolks of two well-beaten eggs, but do 
not let it boil, or it will curdle ; pour it over 
the meat. Serve it up very hot, with force- 
meat balls for a garnish. 


Calf’s Head Cheese, 
Time, three hours and a half. 


474. One calf's head ; one tablespoonful 
ofsalt; one tablespoonful of pepper; one 
tablespoonful of sweet herbs. 

Boil a calf’s head in water enough to 
cover it until the meat leaves the bones, then 
lift it out with a slice, take out the bones, 
and chop the meat very small; season it 
with the salt, pepper, and sweet herbs 
chopped very fine. Lay a cloth in a colan- 
der, put the minced meat and the seasoning 
(well stirred together) into it, fold the cloth 
over it, put a trencher on the cloth, and on 
that a good weight. When cold, it can be 
served in thin slices or for sandwiches, season- 
ing each slice with made mustard, 


Calf's Head & la Maitre d’Hotel. 
Time, one hour and three-quarters, 


475. Remains of a cold calf’s head ; three- 
quarters of a pint of maftre-d’hdtel sauce.” 

Remove the bones from the head, and cut 
it into thin slices, When the sauce is suffi. 
ciently thick to cover the meat nicely, lay 
the slices in it; warm it gradually, and as 
soon as it boils up place it on one side to 
simmer for a few minutes, 


Motes of Dressing Caly's Head, Veal, &e. 
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Collared Calf’s Head. 
Time, six hours altogether. 


476. A calf's head ; a few thick slices of 
ham ; three tablespoonfuls of minced pars- 
ley ; three blades of pounded mace; half a 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg ; one teaspoon 
ful of white pepper ; six eggs. 

Scald the head and scrape off the hair, 
clean it, nicely divide it, and take out the 
brains ; boil it for two hours, or till the meat 
leaves the bones, which must be taken out. 
Then flatten the head on the table, cover it 
with a thick layer of parsley, a layer of slices 
of ham, the yolks of the eggs boiled hard 
and cut into thin rings ; between each layer 
put a seasoning of the pepper and spices, 
Roll the head in a cloth very tightly, boil it 
for four hours at least, then take it up and 
put it under aheavy weight. Let it remain 
till cold. Remove the cloth, &c., and serve, 


Roast Loin of Veal-—Plain, 
Time, three hours, 


477. Take about seven pounds of the 
kidney end of a loin of veal, fasten the flap 
over the kidney with a small'skewer, run the 
spit through the thick end lengthways, cover 
the veal with buttered paper, and place it 
before a good fire to roast. Just before 
serving, remove the paper, and froth it up 
by dredging it with a little flour, and basting 
it with butter. Pour melted butter over it 
when placed on the dish, and serve. The 
kidney and fat may be sent to table sepa- 
rately on a toast if preferred, but it is not 
very usual to do so. 


Roast Loin of Veal Stuffed, 
Time, nearly three hours and a half. 


478. Seven or eight pounds of veal} 
half a pound of forcemeat; one pint of 
butter ; and two spoonfuls of ketchup. 

Take about seven or eight pounds of fhe 
best end of a loin of veal, have the bones 
well separated, make an incigion in the flap 
and fill it with veal stuffing, Roll in and 
skewer the flap to make it a good shape, tie 
round it sheets of paper well buttered, and 
roast it before a moderate fire, keep it well 
basted, and just before serving take off the 
paper, dredge it with flour, baste it with 
butter, and let it get a nice brown colour, 
Put it on a hot dish and pour over it some 
melted butter, with two spoonfuls of mush- 
room ketchup added to it; or put some 
melted butter into the dripping-pan, after it 
has been emptied of its contents, and pour 
it over the meat. Garnish with slices of ' 
lemon arid fanceemeat balls, and serve either 
ham, tongue, or beiled bacan with it. 
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To Roast a Breast of Veal. 


Time, one hour and a quarter. “ 

479 Take off the tendons from abreast of 
veal, skewer thesweetbread to the joint, and 
cover it with buttered paper, place it to 
roast for an hour and a quarter, or accord- 
ing to its weight. Serve it with melted but- 
ter and gravy, and sliced lemon. It can be 
roasted without the sweetbread, which as 
well as the tendons will serve for an exitrdée. 


Stewed Knuckle of Veal and Rice. 
Time, three hours, 


.. 480, Six pounds of knuckle of veal ; two 
blades of mace; half a pound of rice; a 
little salt ; one onion, 

| Take off some cutlets or collops before 
you dress the meat, so as to have the knuckle 
small; break the shank bone, wash it well, 
and put it into a stewpan with sufficient 
water to cover it, bring it gradually toa boil, 
put in a little salt, and skim it well ; let it 
simmer gently for nearly three-quarters of 
an hour, then add half a pound of rice, the 
onion, and the blades of mace, and stew all 
together for more than two hours. Take up 
the meat, and pour over it the rice, &c. 
Serve it with parsley and butter sauce, and 
boiled bacon in a separate dish. Garnish 
with vegetables. 


Knuckle of Veal Boiled. 
Time, twenty minutes to each pound. 


asi. A knuckle of veal; adessertspoonful 
of salt ; parsley and butter. 

Put a knuckle of veal into a stewpan, and 
pour over it sufficient water to cover it; Iet 
it simmer slowly, and when it reaches the 
boiling point throw in a dessertspoonful of 
salt; keep it well skimmed, and let it boil 
until tender, then serve it with parsley and 
butter, and a salted pig’s cheek. 

Three-quarters of a pound of rice may 
also be boiled with it. Serve with green 
peas or stewed cucumber. 


Stewed Veal and Green Peas. 
Time, two hours and twenty minutes, 


482. Veal; a bunch of savoury herbs; a 
blade and a half of mace; two cloves; peel 
of half a lemon ; four allspice; a piece of 
butter ; a teaspoonful of flour; four onions; 
one glass of sherry ; three dessertspoonfuls 
of tomato sauce; juice of half a lemon ; 
three dessertspoonfuls of ketchup; one 
quart of green peas ; forcemeat balls. 

Half roast a breast of veal, and then put 
it into @ stewpan with a bunch of savoury 

rbs, a blade and a half of mace pounded, 


Modes of Dressing Veal. 
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cloves, and allspice, four young onions, the 
peel of half a lemon, and the pepper and 
salt. Just cover the whole with boiling 
water, and let it simmer slowly for quite 
two hours, covered closely over. Strain the 
gravy through a sieve, and add a glass of 
sherry or white wine of any sort, the tomato 
sauce, lemon juice, and ketchup; thicken it 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and let 
it Simmer slowly for a quarter of an hour, 
skimming it well. Serve it on a hot dish, 
and surround it with a border of green peas, 
previously boiled. Garnish with forcemeat 
balls or bacon, 


Veal Cutlets. 
Time, twelve to fifteen minutes. 


483. A veal cutlet; one bunch of sweet 
herbs ; bread-crumbs ; nutmeg ; peel of half 
a lemon; yolks of two eggs ; one ounce of 
butter ; a little flour and water. 

Let the cutlet be about half an inch thick, 
and cut it into pieces the size and shape ofa 
crown piece. Cuop the herbs very fine; 
mix them well with the bread-crumbs. 
Brush the cutlets over with yolk of egg, 
then cover them with the bread-crumbs and 
chopped herbs; fry them lightly in butter, 
turning them when required. Take them 
out when done, 

Mix about an ounce of fresh butter with 
the grated peel of halfa lemon, a little nut. 
meg, and flour; pour a little water into the 
frying-pan, and stir the butter, flour, and 
grated lemon pcel into it; then put the cut- 
lets into this gravy to heat. Serve them 
piled in the centre of the dish with thin 
rolls of bacon as a garnish, 


A Savoury Dish of Veal-- Paked, 
Time, half an hour, 


484. Some thin slices off a fillet of veal; 
yolks of two eggs ; a little veal forcemeat ; 
some bread-crumbs; one pint of brown 
gravy or broth ; a few pickled mushrooms. . 

Cut some thin slices off a fillet of veal, 
hack them with the back of a knife, rub 
them over with the yolks of eggs, lay some 
veal foreemeat over them, roll each slice up 
tight, tie them round with thread, brusla 
them over with the beaten yolks of the eggs, 
and sprinkle bread-crumbs thickly over 
them, butter a dish and put them in, and 
bake them for half an hour in a quick oven. 
Take a pint of brown gravy or broth, with 
a few pickled mushrooms, boil it up, put the 
meat into a dish with fried forcemeat bails 


laid round it, and pour the gravy and musi» 
rooms over it, 


Veal.—Pork, 
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Cold Veal, | 
Time, about twenty minutes. 


485. Some slices of cold veal ; a few sweet 
herbs ; a sprig of parsley; peel of alemon; 
bread-crumbs ; pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; 4 

iece of butter; a spoonful of ketchup ; 
Juice of a small lemon. 

Cut the veal into thin pieces, any length 
you please ; have ready some bread-crumbs, 
a sprig of parsley, a few sweet herbs, and 
the peel of a lemon, all minced fine, season 
it with pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg; 
brush the slices of meat with the yolk of 
egg, mix the herbs, spice, &c., together and 
sprinkle it thickly over the meat. Melt a 
piece of butter ina pan, put in the veal and 
fry it a nice brown on both sides, when done 
put it on a hot dish. in the meantime, 
make a little gravy of the bones, shake 
some flour into the pan, put into the gravy 
a spoonful of ketchup and the juice of a 
small lemon, stir it round, boil it up, and 
strain it over the veal; put a few pickled 
mushrooms over it, and garnish with slices 
of lemon. 


Scallops of Cold Veal. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 

486. Sufficient minced veal to fill the 
scallop shells ; one saltspoonful of pepper 
and salt ; a little nutmeg; two ounces of 
bread-crumbs; two ounces of butter, a few 
spoonfuls of cream. 

Mince some cold roast veal very fine, 


season it with a little pepper, salt, and 
grated nutmeg, stir in a few spoonfuls of 
cream to moisten it thoroughly, and place 
it over aslow fire for a few minutes, taking 
care to keep it constantly stirred, then fill 
the scallop shells, strew bread-crumbs over 
them, lay a knob or two of butter on the 
top of each, and brown them belore the fire 
in a Dutch oven, 


Calf's Liver and Bacon, 
Time, quarter of an hour, 


487. Two poundsand a half of calf’s liver; 
one pound of bacon ; juice of one lemon ; 
two ounces of butter ; a little flour; pepper 
and salt, 

Soak the liver in cold water for half an 
hour, then dry it in a cloth, and cut it into 
thin narrow slices; take about a pound of 
bacon, or as much as you may require, and 
cut an equal number of thin slices as you 
have of liver; fry the bacon digh//y, take it 
out and keep it hot ; then fry the liver in the 
same pan, seasoning it with pepper and salt, 
and dredging over it a little flour. When it 
is a nice brown, arrange it round the dish 
with a roll of bacon between each slice. 
Pour off the fat from the pan, put in about 
two ounces of butter well rubbed in flour to 
thicken the gravy. Squeeze in the juice of 
a lemon, and add a cupful of hot water, 
boil it, and pour it into the centre of the 
dish. Serve it garmshed with forcemeat 
balls or slices of lemon, 


PORK. 


Very great care should be used in pur-| for twenty-four hours before it is killed. 


chasing pork, as of late years pigs have been 
subject to much disease, and the flesh of the 
animal then becomes perfectly poisonous, 
If possible, learn where and how the pork 
you eat is fattened. 

A pig is one of the most profitable ani- 
mals to keep, and will well repay any care 
and attention bestowed on it. Every part 
of it is used and is good for food. It should 
be kept scrupulously clean, the sty carefully 
cleaned out very often, and the pig washed 
and scrubbed itself. Its food should be 
always cooked for it. Skim milk, potatoes, 
and meat are its best food. 

A pig should only be six months old for 
boiling or roasting, larger and older, of 
course, for salting. <A pig should be short- 
legged and thick-necked, and have a small 


& pig should not be suffered to tuuch food 


Ham, bacon, pickled pork, &c., &c., are 
indispensable in an English kitchen, but 
fresh pork is seldom served in joints at the 
tables of the upper classes. For family use, 
however, and where people keep their own 
pigs, the leg and loin of pork are often seen. 
As many persons are unable to digest fresh 
pork, it 1s seldom or never part of the bill 
of fare for a dinner party. 

Modern taste is adverse to the old savoury 
stuffing of sage and onions, but ¢Aézs also 
is admissible at the family repast if liked. 

The skin of young porkers is kept on 
when it is cooked, and is called ‘‘crack- 
ling,” being very crisp and brown, and 
making a crackling noise when cut. 

Pork must be very much more dressed 
than all other meats, except veal. I¢ 
should, therefore, be placed on the spit at g 
considerable distance from the fire, and thus 
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Zo Roast Sucking Pig, & 





let get well warmed through before the skin 
begins to get dry and brown, 


Bucking Pig—to Scald it. 


488. A sucking pig should be dressed the 
day after it is killed, if possible, and should 
not be more than three weeks or a month 
old. ‘The pig is generally sent from the 
butcher's prepared for the spit, but in case 
our readers should ever have occasion to 
scald and clean it for themselves, we will 
give a few directions :—Make ready a large 
pan of scalding water. While the water is 
boiling, put the pig into cold water for ten 
minutes ; plunge it into the boiling water 
(holding it by the head), and shake it about 
till the hairs begin to loosen in the water. 
Take it out dry i¢, and with a coarse cloth 
rub the hairs backwards till they are ail 
removed. When it is clean, cut it open, 
take out the entrails, and wash it thoroughly 
ina large pan of cold water. Dry it ina 
cloth; remove the feet at the first joint, 
leaving a little skin to pull over the bone. 
Fold it in a very wet cloth until you are 
ready to put it on the spit. 


To make Sage and Onion Stuffing for 
Roast Pig or Roast Pork. 


Time, twenty-five to thirty minutes, 


489. Two large onions; double the quan- 
tity of bread-crumbs ; three teaspoonfuls of 
chopped sage; two ounces of butter; half 
a saltspoonful of pepper; one saltspoonful 
of salt; one egg. 

Boil the onions (unless they are Portugal 
onions) in two or three waters to take off 
the strong taste in them ; then drain them, 
chop them up fine, and mix them with 
double their quantity of bread-crumbs, three 
very full teaspoonfuls of minced sage, two 
ounces of butter, a good half saltspoonful 
of pepper, and double the quantity of salt. 
Mix the whole with the well beaten yolk of 
an ege to bind it. 

N.B.— Persons who prefer a strong stuff- 
ing can use half the quantity of bread. 
crumbs, and chop the onions raw, 


To Roast the Pig. 
Time, one hour and a half to two hours. 


490. Half a pint of melted butter; two 
ounces of fresh butter; three-quarters of a 
pint or one pint of sage and onion force- 
meat. 

When the pig is well cleaned, make a 
forcemeat according to previous directions, 
or a veal stuffing forcemeat if preferred. 
Sew it up with q strong thread ; truss it as a 


skewered 


hare is trussed, with its fore-legs 
back and its hind legs forward. Dry it well 


and rub it with a little flour. Set it before 
aclear brisk fire, arrange under it a dripping 
pan and basins to catch the gravy. Baste 
it with a little pure olive oil, or with its own 
gravy, rubbing it occasionally (when you do 
not use oil) with butter. When it is done, 
cut off the head, split it in halves, divide the 
pig with a very sharp knife down the centre, 
lay the backs together, put the ears on each 
side, and the halves of the head at each end 
of the dish. Pour a little of the gravy of 
the pig, mixed with thin melted butter and 
a squeeze of lemon juice, over it, 

Send some of the same gravy and melted 
butter (seasoned with a little Cayenne) to 
table in a sauce tureen. 

Sauces to be eaten with it—bread sauce, 
or tomato sauce, or apple sauce, as pre- 
ferred, 


To Bake a Pig. 
Time, two hours. 


49x. Wash thc pig very nicely, rub it with 
butter, and flour it all over. Well butter 
the dish in which you intend to bake it, and 
put it into the oven. When sufficiently 
done, take it out, rub it well over with a 
buttered cloth, and put it in again to dry. 
When it is finished cut off the head, and 
split it open; divide the pig down the back 
in halves. Jay it in the dish back to back, 
with one half of the head at each end, and 
one of the ears on each side, Take off the 
fat from the dish it was baked in, and you 
will find some good gravy remaining at the 
bottom. Add to this a little veal gravy, 
with a piece of butter roiled in flour, and 
boil it up, put it into the dish over the pig 
and serve. 

A stuffing of bread-crumbs, chopped sage 
leaves, pepper and salt, should be put into 
the inside before it is baked, as is done for 
roast pig. 


CHINE OF PORK. 


This joint is usually sent to table with 
turkey. It should be salted for about sixty 
or seventy hours previous to cooking, and 
then be roasted. <A chineis as often sert to 
table boiled as roasted, but the latter is usu- 
ally preferred. Jn roasting pork, the skin 
should be cut lengthways into small strips, 
but not deep enough to reach the meat, 


Chine Roasted, 
Time twenty minutes to the pound. 


492. Half a pint of pork stuffing; half g 
pint of apple sguce. 


Chine, Leg, Loin, Sparerib, and Griskin of Pork. t29 





Scote the skin deeply, stuff the chine with 
ae Stuiting, and roast it gently by a clear 


To Boil a Chine, 


Time, a quarter of an hour to the pound, 
and twenty minutes over. 


493. Lay it in brine for nine or ten days, 
turning it every day. When it is ready, put 
it into a saucepan, and more than cover it 
ah water, Let it boil slowly, skimming it 
well. 

Send it to table when done, garnished 
with small well trimmed cauliflowers or 
greens. 


How to Stuff a Chire of Bacon. 
Time, two or three hours. 


494. The chine is to be soaked for a night 
in cold water, and then to be cut through the 
meat from the sward to the bones, in spaces 
of about one half or three quarters of an 
inch, the nicks made by the cutting to be 
filled as full as it is possible to get them with 
the following green herbs: parsley, pot mar- 
joram, a few green onions, a little thyme, a 
little lettuce, a little mace, or any other 
savoury herbs. Some people use also prim- 
rose and violet leaves, The whole of the 
herbs to be chopped fine and sprinkied with 
a little pepper. The chine to be tied ina 
cloth and steamed. 

This is a very favourite dish to eat when 
cold in the fens and marshes of Lincolnshire 
at feasts, sheep clippings, and other festivals, 
when green herbs can be procured, Itisa 
very nice relish for breakfast. 


To Roast a Leg of Pork. 


Time, twenty minutes to one pound. 


495. The leg to be roasted should not 
weigh more than six or seven pounds. 
Score the rind or skin with a sharp knife all 
round the joint, place it at some distance 
from the fire, turn it constantly and baste it 
well. It will yield sufficient dripping to 
baste itself without butter. If the crackling 
and fat are not kept on, the joint will not 
require so long a time to roast it, Sauce: 
brown gravy and tomato, 


To Roast a Leg of Pork the Old Fashioned 
Way with Stuffing. 
Time, twenty minutes for each pound, 


496. Sage and onion stuffing ; 
butter. 


a piece of | time, put it into cold water, and 


aimee 


quarter of an inch wide with the point of a 
sharp knife ; cut a slit in the knuckle, raise 
the skin, put under it some nice sage and 
onion Stuffing, and fasten it in with asmall 
skewer; put it at some distance from the 
fire, and baste it frequently. Just before it 
is done, moisten the skin all over with a 
little butter, dredge it with flour, and place 
it near the fire to brown and crisp. When 
done, put it on a hot dish, pour alittle gravy 
made in the dripping pan round it, and 
serve with apple sauce. 


To Roast a Loin of Pork. 
Time, two hours and a half. 


497. Take a loin of pork of about five 
pounds, and score it with a very sharp knife 
at equal distances, place it at a good dis- 
tance from the fire to prevent the skin from 
becoming hard, and baste it very frequently 
all the time. When done makea little gravy 
in the dripping-pan, pour it round the meat. 
and serve with apple sauce inatureen. A 
loin of pork may be stuffed with sage and 
onion, or the stuffing baked and served sepa- 
rately, if the favour be not objected to by 
the family, 


To Roast a Sparerib of Pork. 


Time, one hour and three-quarters for six 
pounds, 


498. Score the skin, put the joint down to 
a bright fire to roast, rub a little flour over 
it. If the rind is kept on, roast it without 
a buttered paper over it, but if the skin and 
fat are removed, cover it with a buttered 
paper. Keep it frequently basted. About 
ten minutes before taking it up, strew over 
it some powdered sage; froth it with a little 
butter, and serve with gravy strained over it, 
and apple sauce in a tureen. 


Pork Griskin. 

Time, a quarter of an hour to each pound, 

499. A griskin is usually very hard. It is 
well before you roast it to put it into as 
much cold water as will cover it, and let it 
just boil. Take it off the moxtent it boils. 
Rub a piece of butter over it and flour it, 
then set it ina Dutch oven before the fire 
to roast a nice brown. 


To Steam a Ham, 
Time, twenty minutes to each pound, 


soo. If the ham has been airy for some 
ct it soak 
all night, or let it lie on a damp stone 


Select a fine small leg of pork, keep the | sprinkled with water for two days to meliow, 
akin on, and score it in regular stripes of a| Wash it well, put it into a steamer—there 
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are proper ones made for the purpose—over 
a pot of boiling water. Steam it for as long 
a time as the weight requires, the proportion 
of time given above. 

This is by far the best way of cooking a 
ham. It prevents waste, and retains the 
flavour, When it is done, skin it and strew 
bread-raspings over it as usual. If you pre- 
serve the skin as whole as possible and cover 
the ham when cold with it, it will prevent 
its becoming dry. 


To Boil a Ham. 


Time, four or five hours. 


ser. A blade of mace; a few cloves; a 
sprig of thyme; and two bay leaves. 

Well soak the ham in a large quantity of 
water for twenty-four hours, then trim and 
scrape it very clean, put it into a large stew- 
pan with more than sufficient water to cover 
it; put in a blade of mace, a few cloves, a 
sprig of thyme, and two bay leaves. Boil it 
for four or five hours, according to its weight; 
and when done, let it become cold in the 
liquor in which it was boiled. Then remove 
the rind carefully without injuring the fat, 
press a cloth over it to absorb as much of 
the grease as possible, and shake some bread- 
raspings over the fat, or brush it thickly 
over with glaze. Serve it cold, garnished 
with parsley, or aspic jelly in the dish. Or- 
nament the knuckle with a paper frill and 
vegetable flowers. 


Or, to Serve Hot. 
Time, four hours for ten p~eynds. 


g02. Before placing your ham in soak, 
run a small sharp kmfe into it close to the 
bone, and if when withdrawn it has a pleasant 
smell, the tam is good. Lay it in cold 
water to soak for twenty-four hours if it has 
hung long, changing the water twice; but 
twelve hours is the usual time for a York- 
shire ham. 

Before boiling, wash it thoroughly, and 
trim it neatly, removing any rusty parts. 
Cover it well with water, bring it gradually 
to a bofl, taking care that it continues to do 
so (but not too fast), and as the scum rises 
skim the pot carefully. When it is done 
draw off the skin, and sift bread-raspings 
over the ham. Place a frill of paper round 
the knuckle, and serve. 


To Bake a Ham. 
Time, four hours. 


§03. Take a medium-sized ham, and place 
it to soak for ten or twelve hours. Then cut 
@way the rusty part from underneath, wipe 


it dry, and cover it rather thickly over with 
a paste of flour and water. Put it into an 
earthen dish, and set it in a moderately- 
heated oven for four hours. When done, 
take off the crust carefully, and peel off the 
skin, put a frill of cut paper round the 
knuckle, and raspings of bread over the fat 
of the ham, or serve it glazed and garnished 
with cut vegetables. 

Some persons infinitely prefer a baked 
ham toa boiled one, but we think it better 
boiled or steamed, 


To Boil a Leg of Pork. 


Time, a quarter of an hour for each pound, 
and half an hour over, 


504. Procure a nice small compact leg of 
pork, rub it well with salt, and let it remain 
for a week in pickle, turning and rubbing 
the pickle into it once each day. Let it lie 
for half an hour in cold water before it is 
dressed to improve the colour ; then put it 
into a large pot, or stewpan, and well cover 
it with water. Let it boil gradually, and 
skim it frequently as the scum rises. On no 
account let it boil fast, or the meat will be 
hardened, and the knuckle end will be done 
before the thick part. When done, serve it 
on a hot dish with a garnish of turnips, or 
parsnips. A peas-pudding must be served 
with boiled leg of pork and greens as vege- 
tables. It may be boiled in a cloth dredged 
over with flour, which gives it a very delicate 
appearance, but in that case the water in 
which it was boiled, cannot be used as a 
stock for pea-soup, and is thus wasted. 


To Choose Bacon, 


505. Exce]lent young bacon may be thus 
known :—the lean will be tender and ofa 
bright colour; the fat firm and white yet 
bearing a pale rose tinge, and the rind thin, 
Rusty bacon has yellow streaks in it. 


To Boil Bacon, 


Time, one hour and a half for two or three 
pounds. 


506. If very salt, soak it in soft water two 
hours before cooking. Put it into a sauce- 
pan with plenty of water, and let it boil 
gently. Ifa fine piece of the gammon of 
bacon, it may, when done, have the skin, 
as in hams, stripped off, and have finely- 
powdered bread-raspings strewed over it. 


Bacon and Eggs. 
Time, three quarters of an hour, 
507. A quarter of a pound of streaked 
bacon ; six or seven eggs ; two spoonfuls af 
gravy ; a little pepper and salt, 


To Dress Bacon.—Hand of Pork.—Tongues, &ce. 13% 


skins. Fasten them up at the ends, and 
smoke them, , 


Pig’s Pettitoes. 
Time, forty minutes. 

513. Feet, heart, and liver of a pig; a 
small piece of butter (size of a walnut) ; half 
a teaspoonful of pepper; alittle salt; one 
round of toasted bread. 

Putthem in just sufficient water to cover 
them, add the heart and liver, boil them ten 
minutes, then take out the liver and heart, 
and mince them small, return them to the 
feet, and stew until quite tender; thicken 
with flour and butter, season with pepper 
and salt, and serve up with sippets of plain 
or toasted bread; make a pyramid af the 
minced heart and liver, and lay the feet 
round them. When pettitoes are fried, 
they should be first boiled, thea dipped in 
butter, and fried a light brown. 

Receipts for dressing pigs’ feet and ears 
will be found amongst breakfast dishes, 


To Roast a Pig’s Head. 
Time, to roast, half an hour. 


514. Half an ounce of sage; one table- 
spoonful of salt; one dessertspoonful of 
pepper. 

Boil it till tender enough to take the bones 
out. Then chop some sage fine, mix it with 
the pepper and salt, and rub it over the head, 
Hang it on the spit, and roast it at a good 
fire. Baste it well, Make a good gravy 


and pour over it. Apple sauce is eaten 
with it. 




















Cut the bacon up in thin slices, put them 
in a stewpan over a slow fire, and turn them 
frequently. Then pour off and strain the 
melted fat of the bacon into a dish, take a 
very little of it, add to it two spoonfuls of 
gravy and a little pepper and salt, break 
over it six ax seven eggs. Stew the whole 
over aslow fire, Brown with a salamander, 
and serve, 


To Steam Bacon. 
Time, twenty minutes to the pound. 


508. It is a mistake Zo d07f bacon. It 
should be steamed. No waste then takes 
place as to quantity, and the flavour is quite 
preserved, while the bacon is much more 
tender, as it cannot well be spoiled by too 
quick boiling. 

Scrape the outer rind or skin well, wash the 
bacon, put it ina steamer over a pot of boil- 
ing water, and steam it for as long as re- 
quired by the weight. Serveit with veal or 
fowls, or by itself with greens. 


To Salt Larding Bacon, 


509. Bacon to be used for larding should 
be very firm and fat, and should not be 
cured with saltpetre, the effect of which is to 
redden white meats. 

Rub the pieces of bacon you wish to keep 
for larding with fine salt, lay them, well 
salted, one on the other, put a weight on 
them, and leave them for six weeks in pickle, 
then have them smoked quite dry. 

Directions for larding are given in this 
work, but only practice can enable the cook 
to lard nicely, Pig’s Head Boiled, 


Time, one hour and a half. 


51s. This is the more profitable dish, 
though not so pleasant to the palate; it 
should first be salted, which is usually done 
by the pork butcher; it should be boiled 
gently; serve with vegetables, 


Pig's Cheek, 
Time, three-quarters of an hoo 


516. Pig's cheek; one ounce of breath 
crumbs. Boil and trim in the shape of ham, 
and, if very fat, carve it as a cockleshell ; 
glaze it well, or put over it bread-crambs 
and brown them. 


Pickled Pork. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to four 
pounds. 
sro. The belly part is considered delicate. 
It should be nicely streaked. Boil it gently. 
Serve it with greens as a garnish rcund it. 


A Hand of Pork, 
Time, one hour, 


siz. If the pork should be very salt, it 
will require to be soaked for nearly two 
hours before boiling. Boil it, and serve with 
greens, and pcas-pudding in a separate dish. 


Pigs’ Tongues, 


512. Partially boil the tongues in order to 
remove the skin. J‘ickle them as you do 
hams (according to previous receipts); lay 
them one on the top of each other under a 
heavy weight. Cover the pan in which you 
piace them, and let them remain for a week, 
then dry them, and put them into sausage 


Soyer’s Method of Dressing a Pig’s 
Cheek. 
Time, to boil, one hour and a quarter; tea 
minutes in an oven, 
517. One cheek ; half a pint of peas ; one 


ounce of butter; a little pepper and salt ; 
four eggs ; one ounce of bread-crumbs, < 
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+ “Procure a pig's cheek nicely pickled ;|* Veal sausages, or veal mixed with k 
boil well until it feels very tender. Tie half | can be madena this manner ; or akine aap 





a pint of split in acloth ; put them into | be filled with the sausage meat. 
a stewpan of boiling water. Boil them 
about half an hour. Take them out, pass Oxford Sausages, 


through a hair sieve, put them into a 
stewpan with an ounce of butter, a little 
pepper and salt and four eggs, stir them 
over the fire till the eggs are partially set, 
then spread it over the pig's cheek, egg with 
@ paste-brush ; sprinkle bread-crumbs over, 
place in the oven ten minutes, brown it with 
asalamander, and serve.” 
This is an excellent mode of dressing it. 


§20. One pound of lean veal ; one pound 
of young pork; one pound of beef suet ; 
half a pound of grated bread ; peel of half a 
lemon ; one nutmeg grated ; six sage leaves ; 
one teaspoonful of pepper ; two of salt; a 
sprig of thyme, savory, and marjoram, 

Take a pound of lean veal, and the same 
quantity of young pork, fat and lean to- 
gether, free from skin and gristle, and a 
pound of beef suet ; chop all separately as 
fine as possible, and then mix together ; add 
the grated bread, the peel of half a lemon 
shred fine, a nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful 
of pepper, two of salt, and the sage leaves, 
thyme, savory, and marjoram, all ,chopped 
as fine as you can; mix all thoroughly to- 
gether, and press it down into a prepared 
skin. When you use them, fry them in 
fresh butter a fine brown, Serve as hot as 
possible. 


Oxford Sausages without Skins, 


To Make Brawn. 
Time, two and a half or three hours. - 


518, A pig’s head of six or seven pounds; 
one pound and three-quarters of lean beef ; 
four or five cloves ; pepper ; salt, and Cay- 
enne pepper. 

Well clean and wash a pig’s head, and 
put it into a stewpan with about a pound 
and three-quarters of lean becf. Cover it 
with cold water, and let it boil until the 
bones can be removed, skimming it fre- 
quently. Then put the meat intoa hot pan 
before the fire, and mince the beef and head| 521. One pound and a half of pig meat 
as fine as possible, and as quickly, to prevent | cut from the griskin, without any skin ; half 
its getting cold. Season it well with the ;a pound of veal ; one pound and a half of 
spice pounded, and mix with the pepper, | beef suet ; the yolks and whites of five eggs; 
salt, and Cayenne, Stir all briskly together, | a dessertspoonful of sifted sage, after being 
and press it into a brawn tin or cake mould | well dried ; one teaspoonful of pepper ; two 
with a heavy weight pressed onit. Let it | teaspoonfuls of salt. 
remain for five or six hours, until thoroughly | Chop the above ingredients into small 
set and quite cold. When required, dip the | pieces and then pound them together till 
mould into boiling water, and turn the|they are short and tender; chop the suet 
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brawn out on your dish, very fine, separately from the rest. When 
the eggs are well beaten together, and the 
Pork Sausages. white specks are taken out, pour them over 


the pounded meat and chopped suet ; well 
knead it together with the hand, throwing in 
the sifted sage, pepper, and salt, from a 
coarse pepper-box gradually, so as to flavour 
the whole mass. Press the meat, when well 
mixed, into a wide-mouthed jar; cover it, 
and keep it from the air in a cold place. 
Egg and roll the sausages on a floured 
board, and use little or no grease in frying 
as possible. Spread the pounded meat ona oon as they contain sufficient without any 
clean pasteboard, and shake the sage over | #4¢ition. 

ft, the ‘ae of a lemon chopped fine, and a The Cambridge Sausage. 

sweet herbs; grate over it one nutmeg, an : 

add the Dapper aad salt ; then strew overit Time, nearly one hour. 4 

the suet, and mix all thoroughly together. | 522. Quarter of a pound of beef ; quarter 
Put it into a jar, and cover it over for use. of a pound of veal; half a pound of pork ; 
When required, roll it up with a beaten egg, | half a pound of bacon ; half a pound of 
make it the size of sausages, and fry them in | suet; pepper and salt; a few sage leaves ; 
boiling butter or dripping, rolling them | sweet herbs. : 

about in the pan; when a nice light brown,| Chop the meat into small pieces, and the 
serve them up hot,. . dsuet a3 fine as possible; seasor it highly 


Time, ten to twelve minutes to fry. 
srg. Three poe of young pork; two 
pounds and a half of suet ; two tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped sage ; the peel of one lemon; 
one tablespoonful of sweet herbs ; one nut- 
meg; one teaspoonful of pepper; one of salt. 
Take the pork, free from skin, gristle, and 
fat, cut it very small, and beat it fine ina 
mortar; chop.the suet and the sage as fine 


’ Bologna Sausage—Saveloys—Black Puddings, 





anf salt, a few minced sage 
leaves, and sweet herbs, ‘Take a delicately- 
clean skin, fill it with the sausage meat, and 


with pepper 


tie the ends securely. Prick it lightly in 
several parts, and put it in boiling water to 
boil for nearly an hour when required, 


Sausage Meat (Mixed), ; 
Time, to fry, ten minutes. 


323. Three parts of pork to one of beef; 
four ounces of salt and one of pepper to every 
ten pounds of sausage meat. 

Chop the pork and the beef nicely to- 

ther, and mix it well up with the season- 
ie Put the sausages into muslin bags, tie 
them close, and hang them in a dry, cool 
cellar. When the meat is wanted for use, 
ogg it, cut it in slices, flour the outsides of 
each, and fry them in hot butter. Let them 
be nicely browned. Serve them round 
mashed potatoes, or on sliced toast for 
breakfast. 

Bologna Satisage, 


Time, to boil, one hour. 


524. One pound of beef; one pound of 
bacon ; one pound of pork ; one pound of 
veal; three-quarters of a pound of beef suet ; 
twelve sage leaves ; a few sweet herbs; pep- 
per and salt. 

Take a pound of bacon, fat and lean to- 
gether, the same each of beef, pork, and 
veal, chop all very fine, and mix it with 
three-quarters of a pound of finely-chopped 
beef suet, sage leaves, and sweet herbs ; 
season it highly with pepper and salt. Then 
filla large skin, and put it into a saucepan 
of boiling water, pricking the skin for fear of 
its bursting; let it boil slowly for an hour, 
and then place it on straw to dry. | 


Saveloys. 
Time, half an hour to bake, * 


sas, Six pounds of pork; one pound of 
common salt; one ounce of saltpetre ; three 
teaspoonfuls of pepper ; twelve sage leaves ; 
one pound of bread-crumbs. ‘ 

Remove the skin and bone from six pounds 
of young pork, and salt it with the salt- 
petre and common salt; let it stand in the 

ickle for three days, then mince it up very 

ne, and season it with pepper, and twelve 

sage leaves chopped as small as possible ; 

add to it the grated bread, and mix it all 

well together, fill the skins, dnd bake them 

in a slow oven for halfan hour, They may 
be eaten hot or cold, 

To Fry Sausages. 
Time, twelve minutes, 
ga6. Pork sausages ; and a piece of butter. ' 


Prick the sausages very lightly with the 
prong of a fork, and put them intoa frying. 
pan with a piece of butter over a clear fire, 
shake the pan frequently, and turn the 
sausages, that they may be browned all 
over. The time depends a’ the size of the 
sausages, as, if very large, a quarter of an 
hour will be required to cOok them. When 
done, serve them on toasted bread, or ar- 
ranged round mashed potatoes pressed into 
a mould, the sausages asa border. If pre- 
ferred, sausages may be put into a saucepan 
of boiling water and allowed to simmer 
slowly for the same time. 


Black Puddings. 


Time, to soak, one night; to boil, half an 
hour. 

527. Rather more than one quart of blood; 
one quart of whole groats; crumb of a quare 
tern loaf; two quarts of new milk ; a small 
bunch of winter savory and thyme, about 
half a teaspoonful of each , two teaspoonfuls 
of salt; one teaspoonful of pepper; six 
cloves; half a teaspoonful of allspice; half 
a nutmeg; a little grated ginger; three 
pounds of beef suet; six eggs; three ounces 
of pork fat. 

Str the hot blood with salt till it is quite 
cold, put a quart of it or rather more to a 
quart of whole groats, to soak one night. 
Soak the crumb of a quartern loaf in rather 
more than two quarts of new milk made hot. 
Chop fine a little winter savory and thyme ; 
beat up and strain six eggs; chop three 
pounds of beef suet ; mix the suet, the herbs, 
and the seasoning of pepper, salt, allspice, 
cloves, ginger, and nutmeg together with 
the eggs. Then add to it and beat up with 
it, the groats, and soaked bread, &c. When 
well mixed, have ready some skin-bags, a 
for sausages, but much larger (we suppose, 
of course, that they have been well cleaned 
and soaked), put the mixture into these 
bags ; but as you do so, add at regular dis- 
tances pork fat cut into large dice. ‘Tie the 
skins in links only half-filled, and boil the 
puddings in a large kettle, pricking them as 
they swell, or they will burst, When boiled, 
dry them in clean cloths and hang them u 

To cook them for eating, scald them for 
a few minutes in water, and cook them in @ 
Dutch oven, 


White Puddings. 
Time, twenty minutes. 
528. One teacupful of rose-water for soak- 
ing the skins; half a peand of blanched 
almonds ; one pound of grated bread ; two 


pounds of marrow or suet; one pound of 
curzants; a little beaten cinnamon; six 
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cloves; half a blade of mace; one quarter 
of a nutmeg ; one quart of cream ; six eggs; 
two ounces of fine white sugar; half a lemon 
peel ; half an ounce of citron sliced. 

Take care that the skins are very nicely 
cleaned, as directed for sausages, only in 
this instance rinse and soak them also ail 
night in rose-water. 
blanched almonds chopped fine with a pound 
of grated bread, two pounds of marrow or 
chopped suet, a pound of currants, some 


Mix half a pound of 


Modes of Dvessing Venison. 





meg, a quart of cream, the yolks of six and 
the whites of two eggs, a little fine white 


sugar, and some lemon and citron 
sliced. Mix all qwed/ together and fill the 
skins with the mixture, not foo full, however, 
lest they Should burst. Boil these puddings 
in milk and water carefully for about twenty 
minutes, prick them with a small fork as 
they rise, to prevent the skin from cracking. 
When they are done, lay them on a cloth 
todry. ‘This is a nice sweet dish for lun- 


beaten cinnamon, cloves, mace, and nut-' cheon, 


VENISON. 


There are three kinds of venison in Great 
Britain. ~ The red deer, the fallow deer, and 
the roebuck, peculiar to Scotland as the red 
deer now is to Ireland. 

The flesh of the fallow deer is the best. 
Venison should be dark, finely grained, and 
firm, with a good coating of fat. 1t requires 
to be well hung in a cold, dry larder. 


Haunch of Venison. 
Time, three to four hours. 


gag. Haunch from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds. 

This joint is trimmed by cutting off part 
of the knuckle and sawing off the chine 
bone, then the flap is folded over, and it is 
covered with a paste made of flour and 
water, This paste should be about an inch 


thick. Tie it up in strong and very thick | 


paper, and place it in a cradle spit very close 
to the fire till the paste is well hardened or 
crusted, pouring a few ladlefuls of hot drip- 
ping over it occasionally to prevent the 
paper from catching fire. Then move it 
further from the fire, take care that your fire 
is a very good one, clear and strong. When 
the venison has roasted for about four hours 


To Hash Venison. 
Time, one hour and a half. 


53%. Some cold roast venison; three 
tablespoonfuls of port wine ; a little mutton 
broth: half of a shallot; a pinch of Cayenne; 
one ounce and a half of butter ; a spoonful 
of flour; and salt to taste, 

Cut some cold venison into nice slices, 
and season them lightly with salt ; put the 
bones, trimmings, any cold gravy from the 
venison, and as much broth as you may 
require into a stewpan, and let it simmer 
slowly for quite an hour, then strain it off; 
stir the butter and flour over the fire until 
sufficiently brown to colour the gravy, taking 
care it does not burn, Pour the gravy from 
the bones, add the port wine, and let it 
simmer until it boils. Then draw the stew- 
pan to the side of the fire, put in the slices 
of venison, and when thoroughly 4of serve it 


| up, with red currant jelly in a glass dish. 
| Garnish with forcemeat balls about the size 
| of a marble. 


To Broil Venison Steaks. 


Time, to broil, fifteen minutes, 
532. Venison steaks; a piece of butter 


take it up, remove the paper and paste, and | the size of an egg to each pound of meat; 
run a thin skewer in to see if it is done} pepper; sa!t; currant jelly; two table- 


enough. 
dressed, if not put jt down again, as it de- 


if the skewer goes in casily it is | spoonfuls of wine. 


Let the gridiron become hot, rub the bars 


pends greatly on the strength of the fire for | with a piece of beef suet ; then lay the steaks 


so large a joint. 
the top and salamander it. 


When it is dressed, glaze | on it, having first dipped them in flour or 
Puta frill round | rolled biscuits. 
the knuckle, and serve very hot with strong | fierce fire. 


Set it over a clear but not 
When one side is done take the 


gravy. Red currant jelly in @ glass dish or | steak carefully up and hold it over the steak 


@tureen, Vegetables: French beans. 


Heck of Venison. 
Time, a quarter of an hour for a pound, 


the 


. Cover it with paste and paper as for|a saltspo 


ch, fix it on a spit and roast. 


dish, so that the blood may fall into it; then 
turn the other side on the gridiron, and let it 
broil nicely. Set the steak dish where it will 
become hot, put on it a piece of butter the 
size of an Bg for each pound of venison, add 

onful of salt, the same of black 
peppes, and a little currant jelly made liquid 


Cutlets of Venison—Puvultry—Roast Turkey. 


with the wine, lay this mixture on the hot 
steaks, and turn them once or twice in the 
gravy; or they may be broiled on both 
sides, well seasoned, and thin slices of lemon 
laid over them on the dish. 
Cutlets of Venison. 
Time, twenty minutes, | 
533. A few lardoons; a sprig of thyme 
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and parsley; two carrots; one onion; a 
little glaze; one gill of gravy. 

Cut the venison into nice shapes, and lard 
each cutlet, lay them in a s’ewpan with the 
herbs and the vegetables sliied, When the 
are dressed, glaze them and serve wit 
sauce piquant? 


POULTRY. 


In London poultry is bought ready trussed 
from the poulterer; nevertheless, it often 
happens that the cook has turkeys, fowls, 
&c. &c., sent from the country to pick and 
prepare herself, and thus a knowledge of 
trussing is absolutely necessary. 

At the head of the several directions or 
receipts for dressing poultry and game which 
are here offered, there will, therefore, be 
found full and ample instructions as to truss- 
ing and preparing the birds. 

It has been thought more convenient for 
the reader of this work, to put both trussing 
and cooking directions on the same page, 
rather than for her to have the trouble of 
turning back for the former to another part 
of the book. ‘The coloured engravings will 
serve to exemplify the verbal teaching, and 
render the art of trussing easy to every com- 
prehension. 

All poultry should be carefully picked ; 
every plug or stub removed, and the birds 
carefully singed with a piece of lighted white 
paper. French cooks hold them over a 
flame to remove the down, thinking that 
lighted paper is apt to blacken the skin. 

Poultry should be drawn carefully, taking 
care that the gall bag and the gut joining 
the gizzard are not broken. ‘The liver and 
gizzard will be required under the pinions of 
the bird; but open the gizzard first and 
remove the contents, and detach the gall 
bladder from the liver. Fowls should be 
drawn through the vent. 

Take care to roast poultry by a brisk clear 
fire, a slow fire will spoil them. 

The time given with each receipt for 
dressing the birds, must be always under- 
stood with the modifications required by the 
different sizes of the same, 


General Tabie Zz pig Sor Roasting 
oultry. 


Turkey of ten pounds’ weigh t, stuffed, two 
hours; larger, two hours and a half; smaller 
ane; one hour and fifteen minutes, 


Large fow!, one hour; smaller, threes 
quarters of an hour. 

Chicken, from twenty minutes to half an 
hour. 

Duck, from three-quarters of an hour to 
one hour. 

Ducklings, from twenty-five to thirty-five 

ninutes. 

A capon, full size, one hour. ; 

A goose, one hour and three-quarters ; 
small goose, one hour and a half. 

Pigeon, from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. 

To boil, about the same time. 


Roast Turkey. 
In season from December to February. 


Time, according to size, from one hour and 
fifteen minutes to two hours, or two hours 
and a half. 


534. Half a pint of forcemeat for veal, or 
sausage meat ; a little butter. 

To truss the bird: pick the bird carefully, 
and singe off the down with a piece of lighted 
white paper ; break the leg bones close to 
the feet ; hang it on a hook and draw out 
the strings from the thigh; cut the neck off 
close to the back, but leave the crop skin 
long enough to turn over the back ; remove 
the crop, and with the middle finger loosen 
the liver and the gut at the throat end. Cut 
off the vent, remove the gut, take a crooked 
wire and pull out the gizzard, and the liver 
will easily follow. But be very careful not 
to break the gall bladder; if you do it will 
spoil the flavour of the bird entirely, by 
giving it a bitter taste, which no after effort 
of washing, &c, can remove. Do not break 
the gut joining the gizzard either, lest the 
inside should become gritty. Wipe the 
inside perfectly clean with a wet cloth, then 
cut the breast bone through on each side 
close to the back, and draw the legs close 
to the crop, Puta cloth on the breast, and 
beat the breast bone down with ariel 
till it lies flat. Scald the feet, peel off the 
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outer skin, and cut away, the claws ; leave 
the legs on. 

Fill the inside with veal stuffing or sausage 
meat (see Forcemeat), and either sew the skin 
of the neck over the back with a trussing 
needle, -or fasten it with a very small skewer. 
Then run a long skewer into the pinion and 
thigh through the body, passing it through 
the opposite pinion and thigh. On the 
other side put a skewer in the small part of 
the leg, close on the outside of the sidesman, 
and push it through. Clean the liver and 
gizzard and tuck them between the pinions, 
and turn the point of the pinions on the 
back. Passa string over the points of the 
skewers, and tie it securely at the back to 
keep the bird neat and firmly trusscd. Cover 
the breast with a sheet of nicely buttered 
white paper. 

Place the bird on the spit or roasting jack, 
and set it at some distance from the fire, 
which should be a very good and bright one. 
Keep the heat well to the breast. Put a 
quarter of a pound of butterin the dripping- 
pan, and baste it frequently to prevent it from 
drying too much. Just before it is finished 
dressing, remove the paper, dredge it lightly 
with flour, and baste it with the butter, 
so as to brown and froth it. Serve it with 
good brown gravy poured over it, and gar- 
nish with small fried sausages or forcemeat 
balls, Sauce: bread sauce. 


Roast Turkey with Chestnuts, 


Time, one hour and three-quarters to two 
hours and a half, according to size. 


535. Fifty chestnuts; marrow from mar- 
row bones; a little butter; flour; and salt. 

Truss a turkey for roasting. Boil half a 
hundred of chestnuts till tender; remove the 
shell; peel them and chop them very fine. 
‘Take the marrow of two marrow boncs, cut 
it into pieces and stuff the inside of the 
turkey with the marrow and chestnuts. Fix 
a buttered paper over the breast; put it 
down to a good fire, and baste it constantly 
all the time it is roasting. Then take off the 
paper, baste the turkey well with butter, 
sprinkle a little salt over it, and dredge it 
with flour to froth it. When done, take it 
up, pour over it a little chestnut sauce, and 
serve it with brown gravy separately. It will 
take a quarter of an hour longer roasting 
than when dressed without the marrow and 
chestnuts. 

Sauce; bread sauce. 


Boiled Turkey, 


Yen turkeys are best for boiling; they 
should hang quite four days before they 
are dressed, 


Time, large turkey, one hotr and three 
quarters ; smaller, one hour and a half. 


536. To truss a boiled turkey, 

ut the first joint of the legs off, pass the 
middle finger into the inside, raise the skin 
of the legs, and put them under the apron 
of the bird. 

Put a skewer into the joint of the wing 
and the middle joint of the leg, and run it 
through the body and the other leg and 
wing. The liver and gizzard must be put 
in the pinions. Then turn the small end of 
the pinion on the back, and tie a packthread 
over the ends of the legs to keep them in 
their places. Having trussed the turkey for 
boiling, put it, wrapped in a@ clean cloth, 
into sufficient 4o¢ water to more than cover 
it. Bring it gradually to a boil, and care- 
fully remove the scum as it rises, or it will 
spoil the appearance of the bird. Let it 
simmer very gently for an hour and a half, 
or for a longer time if of a large size. When 
done, serve it on a hot dish, with a little 
celery sauce, oyster sauce, or with parsley 
and butter; pt a small quantity of either 
over it, and send the other up in a turcen 
separately. 


Turkey Stewed with Celery. 


Time, altogether two hours and a quarter, 


537. Aturkey; four large heads of celery; 
a cupful of cream ; a piece of butter the size 
of a walnut well rolled in flour. 

Choose a fine hen turkey, stuff it with veal 
Stuffing, and truss it as for boiling. Put it 
into a large stewpan filled with water, and 
let it boil until tender. Take up the turkey 
with sufficient of the water in which it has 
been boiled to keep it hot. Wash the celery 
and put it into a stewpan with the other por- 
tion of the water in which the turkey was 
boiled, and let it stew until tender, which 
will be in about twenty-five minutes. Then 
take it out, and put in the turkey breast 
downwards, and let it stew for a quarter of 
an hour. Place it when done on a hot dish 
before the fire. Thicken the sauce with a 
lump of butter rolled in flour and a large 
cupful of cream. Put in the celery to warm 
again, and then pour the sauce and the 
celery over the turkey. _ 


Turkey Hashed. 
Time, one hour for the gravy. 

8. Cold roast turkey; ; salt; 
halt a pint of gravy; a piece ot batter the 
size of a walnut; @ little flour; a spoonful 
of ketchup ; peel of half a lemon, 


Cut the breast of a cold turkey, of any of 
the white meat, into thin slices, Cut oft the 
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legs, score them, dredge them with pepper 
and salt, and broil them over a clear fire a 
nice brown. Put half a pint of gravy into a 
stewpan with a little piece of butter rolled in 
flour, a spoonful of ketchup, some pepper 
and salt, and the peel of half a lemon shred 
very fine. Put in the turkey, and shake it 
over a clear fire till it is thoroughly hot, 
place it in a dish with the broiled legs on 
the top, and sippets of fried bread round it. 


Turkey Poults. 
In season from June to October. 
Time, one bour. 


839. Butter sufficient for basting; a dred- 
ging of flour. 

To truss :-—Take the neck out of the skin 
—2.¢., cut off the neck, but leave the head 
attached to the body by the neckskin. Draw 
the bird as you do a turkey. Put a skewer 
through the joint of the pinion, with the legs 
up close, run the skewer through the middie 
of the leg, through the body, and do the 
same on the other side. 

Cut off the under part of the bill, twist 
the skin of the neck round and round, and 
tuck the head under the wing with the bill 
end forward. Another skewer must then be 

t into the sidesman, and the legs placed 

tween the sidesman and the apron on each 
side. Pass the skewer through all; cut off 
the toe-nails. It is optional whether you use 
the liver and gizzard or not. 

Put it down to roast, placing a buttered 

aper over the breast, and keep it constantly 
ted to prevent it from becoming dry. Just 
before it is done, take off the paper, dredge 
a little flour over it, and baste it with butter 
to froth it nicely. Serve it with gravy 
ured over it, and send in some separately 
in a tureen, 


To Broil the Legs of a Turkey. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


540. The legs of a turkey; a little pepper, 
salt, Cayenne ; and a squeeze of a lemon. 
Take the legs from a cold roast turkey, 
tnake some incisions across them with a 
sharp knife, and season them with a little 
per, salt, and a pinch of Cayenne. 
Breeze over them a little lemon juice, and 
place them on a gridiron well buttered, over 
a clear fire. When done a nice brown, 
pat them on a hot dish with a piece of 
tter on the top of each, and serve them up 


very hot. 
Pulled Turkey. 
Time, twenty minutes, 
$1. Two spoonfuls of white gravy; one 


of cream; grated nutmeg; salt; butter, 
and flour. 

Puli the meat with a fork from the breast 
of a cold turkey, and make it Ao/ in a stew- 
pan with two spoonfuls of gravy, one of 
cream, a piece of butter dredged with flour, 
and a seasoning of salt and nutmeg. Serve 
up hot, 


To Truss a Goose for Roasting. 


542, Pick and stubit clean. Cut the feet 
off at the joint, and the pinion off at the 
first joint. 

Cut off the neck close to the back, leaving 
the skin of the neck long enough to turn 
over the back, Pull out the throat and tie 
a knot at theend. Loosen theliver, &c., at 
the breast end with the middle finger, and 
cut it open between the vent and rump. 
Draw out all the entrails except the soal or 
soul, wipe out the inside with a clean cloth. 
Beat the breastbone flat with a rolling-pin, 
put a skewer into the wing, and draw the 
legs up close, put a skewer through the 
middle of the legs and through the body, 
do the same on theother side. Put another 
skewer in the small of the leg, tuck it close 
down to the sidesman, run it through, ard 
do the same on the other side, Cut off the 
end of the vent, and make a hole large 
enough for the passage of the rump, as by 
that means you will better secure the season- 
ing in its place. 


To Roast a Goose. 


Time, a large goose, two hours; a smaller 
one, one hour and a half. 


543. Sage and onion stuffing ; some good 

avy. 

After the goose is prepared for roasting, 
fill it with sage and onion stuffing, and 
fasten it in securely at both ends by passing 
the rump through a slit made in the skin, 
and tying the skin of the neck into the back 
of the bird. Roast it before a nice brisk 
fire for an hour and a half if small; one 
hour and three-quarters or two hours if 
large. Keep it frequently basted, and when 
done remove the skewers, place it on a hot 
dish, and pour a little good gravy round it. 
Send up some in a tureen. Serve with 
apple sauce, Make the giblets into a pie, 


To Stew Giblets, 
Time, one hour and a half, 

844. One set of giblets ; a bunch of parsley 
and thyme; a few sage leaves; pepper and 
salt; one onion; a quart of gravy; a wine~ 
glass of white wine. 

Thoroughly clean and wash the giblets, 
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cut them into pieces, and stew them for an 
hour and a half in a quart of gravy, adding 
a bunch of thyme and parsley, an onion, a 
few sage leaves, and a seasoning of pepper 
and salt. When done, put them into water, 
and trim them ready for serving. Strain 
the gravy through a fine hair sieve, add a 
glass of white wine, and a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut rolled in flour. Boil 
the giblets up I the gravy, and serve them 
quickly. 


To Truss and Roast a Duck. 

545. Ducks are trussed in the same man- 
mer as geese (see p. 137), excerpt that the 
= must be left on and turned close to the 
egs. 


To Roast a Duck. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour to one hour. 


546. A couple of ducks; sage and onion 
stuffing. 

Ducks should always hang for one day, 
and even longer if the weather be sufficiently 
cold to allow it. Stuff ove with sage and 
onion stuffing, season the inside of the other 
with pepper and salt. Put them to roast at 
a clear bright fire, and keep them constantly 
basted until done. A short time before 
serving, dredge over them a little flour, and 
baste them with butter to make them froth 
and brown. Serve them very hot, and pour 
round (not over them) a little good brown 
gravy. Serve a little of the same separately 
in a tureen. 

Green peas should always be sent up with 
roast ducks, if in season. 


Stewed Duck. 
Time, two hours and a half. 


s47. A couple of ducks or one duck ; 
forcemeat; three sage leaves ; two onions; 
one Jemon; a giass of port wine. 

Take a duck, pick, draw, and stuff it 
with forcemeat, adding three sage leaves 
chopped fine. Clean and wash the giblets, 
and put them into sufficient water to cover 
them. Make from them a gravy for the 
duck, add two onions chopped very fine, 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt. Let 
the gravy simmer until it is strong enough, 
then put the duck into a stewpan, pour the 
gravy and onions over it, and stew it slowly 
for about two hours, adding a glass of port 
wine just before it isdone. Dish it up and 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over it; pour 
ne gravy round, and serve it with fried 

read. 


Ld 


. Cold Duck—Stewed with Green Peas, 
Time, twenty minutes. 
548. Cold roast duck; peel of half a! 


Roast Duck.— Stewed Duck.—Ragout of Duck. 


lemon; one quart of young green 3a 
large piece of butter rolled in flour hie: 
quarters of a pint of gravy; pepper, salt, 
and Cayenne to your taste. 

Cut the duck into neat pieces, and season 
them with a very little Cayenne, pepper, 
and salt, with the peel of half a Jemon 
minced very fine. Put it inastewpan, pour 
over it three-quarters of a pint of good 
gravy, and place it over a clear fire to be- 
come very hot, but do not let it boil. 

Boil nearly, or quite, a quart of young 
grecn peas in boiling water: drain them on 
a sieve, and stir into them a large piece of 
butter mixed with a little flour; just warm 
the stewpan over the fire, pile the peas in the 
centre of a hot dish, arrange the pieces of 
duck round them, and serve. 


Ragoit of Duck. 


Time, to roast, twenty-five minutes; to 
stew, one hour and a half; and ten 
minutes for the gravy, 


549. A duck; one pint and a half of 
broth or watei; any trimmings of meat; 
one large onion stuck with six cloves; 
twelve berries of allspice; two black pep- 
pers ; peel of half a lemon; two ounces of 
butter; flour; one glass of port wine; a 
teaspoonful of salt; juice of half a lemon. 
_ Half roast a duck and divide it into 
joints, or neatly cut pieces; put it into a 
stewpan with a pint and a half of broth, or 
water, with any trimmings of meat; a large 
onion stuck with cloves, the allspice and 
black peppers, and the rind of a lemon cut 
very thin. Bring the pan to a boil, and 
skim it clean, then let it simmer gently, 
with the lid closed, for an hour and a half. 
Take out the pieces of duck and strain the 
gravy. Put two ounces of butter into a 
small stewpan, and sufficient flour to make 
it a rather stiff paste, and stir in the gravy 
very gradually. Let it boil up; then add 
the juice of half a lemcn, a glass of port 
wine, and a little salt. Put the duck in a 
dish, and pour the gravy over it. 


Stewed Giblets—Duck. 


Time, full three-quarters of an hour, 

550. One or two sets of giblets; one pint 
and a half of water or stock; two or three 
cloves; twelve pepper-corns; a bunch of 
savoury herbs; two dessertspoonfuls of 
mushroom ketchup ; one onion; a piece of 
butter. 

Well wash the giblets, divide the pinions, 
and the neck, head and gizzard; put them 
into a stewpan with a bunch of savoury 
herbs, one onion, and the spice; pour over 
them a pint and a half of water or weak 
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Stock, and set the pan over a gentle fire to| give it a frothy appearance. When done, 
stew until the giblets are tender; then] add a little warm water to the butter in the 
thicken the gravy with a piece of butter | dripping-pan, or add a little wery thin 
rolled in flour, and just before serving add‘ melted butter, and strain it over the fowl. 
the white wine ; boil it up and pour it over| Serve with bread sauce in a turcen, or a 





the giblets. 


To Truss a Roast Fowl. 


55x. The fowl must be picked and singed; 
the neck cut off close to the back. ‘lake 
out the crop, and with the middle finger 
loosen the liver and other parts at the breast 
end ; cut off the vent; draw the fowl clean ; 
wash out and wipe the inside quite dry; 
beat the breastbone flat with a rolling-pin. 

Put a skewer in the first joint of the 
pinion and bring the middle of the leg close 
to it. Put the skewer through the middle 
of the leg and through the body, and do the 
same onthe otherside, Put another skewer 
in the small of the leg and through the 
sidesman. Do the same on the other side, 
and then put another through the skin of 
the feet, which should have the nails cut off. 
Clean out and wash the gizzard, remove the 
gall bag from the liver, and put both liver 
and gizzard in the pinions., , 


To Roast a Fow!] or Chicken. 


Time, one hour for a large one; three- 
quarters of an hour for a small one; 
twenty-five minutes for a chicken. 


552. One large fowl or two small ones ; 
some brown gravy ; butter, and flour. 

When the fowls are trussed for roasting, 
singe them carefully, and wipe them clean ; 
put a piece of buttered paper over the 
breasts, and roast them at a clear fire, 
keeping them frequently basted. Just be- 
fore they are done, remove the paper, dredge 
them with fiour, and baste them with but- 
ter warmed in the basting-ladle until they 
are nicely browned and have a frothy 
ap ce. Then place them on a hot 
dish, pour a little brown gravy over them, 
and serve the remainder in a tureen with 
another of bread sauce. 


To Roast a Fowl—Family Receipt. 
Time, one hour. 


553. A large fowl; two or three table- 
spoonfuls of bread-crumbs; half a pound 
of butter; pepper and salt. 

Draw and truss a fowl for roasting, put 
into the inside two or three tablespoonfuls 
of fine bread-crumbs, seasoned with pepper 
and salt, and a piece of butter the size of a 
large walnut. t the fowl down before a 
clear fire to roast, basting it we/Z7 with but- 
ter; and just before it is done dredge over 
ita little flour, and baste it with butter to 


little made gravy if preferred, 


Roast Fowl with Forcemeat. 
Time, one hour, 


554. A large fowl ; some veal stuffing. 

Fill the breast of the fowl with a nice veal 
stuffing, and truss it for roasting, put it 
down to a clear fire and dredge over it a 
little flour. If a large fowl it will require 
about an hour {as above) to roast, but less 
time if of a medium size. When done, re- 
move the skewers, and serve it with brown 
gravy and bread sauce, 


To Truss Boiled Fowls. 

555. For boiling, choose fowls that are 
not biacklegged. 

Pick and singe the fowl; cut off the neck 
close to the back; take out the crop, and 
with the middle finger loosen the liver and 
other parts ; cut off the vent, draw it clean, 
and beat the breastbone flat with a rolling- 


in. 

. Cut off the nails of the feet and tuck 
them down close to the legs. Put your 
finger into the inside and raise the skin of 
the fowl, then cut a hole in the top of the 
skin, and put the legs under. Puta skewer 
in the first joint of the pinion and bring the 
middle of the leg close to it ; put the skewer 
through the middle of the leg and through 
the body; do the same on the other side; 
open the gizzard, remove the contents, and 
wash well, remove the gall bladder from the 
liver. Put the gizzard and liver in the 
pinions, turn the points of the pinions on 
the back, and tie a string over the tops of 
the legs to keep them in their proper places. 


To Boil Fowls or Chickens. 
Time, one hour for a large fowl; three- 
quarters of an hour for a medium size ; 
half an hour for a chicken, 


5s6. After the fowls or chickens are 
trussed for boiling, fold them in a nice white 
floured cloth, and put them into a stewpan ; 
cover them well with hot water, bring it 
gradually to a boil, and skim it very care- 
fully as the scum rises ; then let them sim- 
mer as slowly as possible, which will improve 
their appearance more than fast boiling, 
causing them to be whiter and plumper, 
When done, put them on a hot dish, re- 
move the skewers, and pour over them a 
little parsley and butter. Boiled tongue, 
ham, or bacon is usually served to eat with 
them. 
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Boiled Chickens and Tongue, 
Time, half an hour. 


557. Draw and truss a couple of young 
chickens, and boil as before directed. Have 
atongue trimmed and glazed, place it in 
the centre of the dish, and a chicken on each 
side. Garnish with brocoli. Pour over the 
chickens and the drocoli, but not the tongue, 
a little white sauce ; and serve them up hot. 


To Stew a Fowl. 
Time, one hour and a half. 
gy8. A fowl; one quart of gravy; one 
head of celery ; two or three blades of mace; 


Fricassee of Cold Reast Fowl. 
Time, an hour and a quarter. 


s6r. A cold roast fowl; a bunch of sa 
voury herbs ; a quarter of a pint of cream; 
yolks of two eggs; pepper ; salt, and 
pounded mace ; peel of half a lemon. 

Take a cold roast fowl, or the remains of 
two, eut them up, put all the trimmings and 
bones cf the legs into a stewpan with the 
peel of half a lemon, a bunch of savoury 
herbs, a little pounded mace, pepper and 
salt, and about a pint of water; let them 
stew gently until reduced to half the quan- 
tity. Cut the remainder of the fowls into 


two ounces of butter; one wineglassful of | joints, strain the gravy and put in the fowl. 


port wine; one glass of ketchup ; pepper 
and sait to taste 

Put four clean skewers at the bottom of a 
stewpan, and lay the fowl on them, pour in 
a quart of gravy, add a head of cclery cut 
into pieces, and two or three blades of mace. 
Let it stew gently until there remains only 
sufficient gravy for the sauce ; then stirina 
large piece of buttcr rolled in flour, add a 
glass of port wine, and the same of ketchup; ; 
seasoning with pepper and salt to your taste. 

When done, lay the fuwl ona hot dish, 
and serve it up very hot, with the sauce 
poured over it, 


La Remoulade, 
Time, one hour an‘ a half. 

59. Two fowls; two quarts of water; 
one tablespoonful of oi]; one of vinegar ; 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs. 

‘lake two fine fowls, beat one with a roll- 
ing-pin to a mummy, and boil it in wo 
quarts of water until reduced to ove, then 
boil the other fewl in the soup. When cold, 
cut it up in a salad dish with the oil, vinegar, 
and aa of two hard-boiled eggs well 
mixed. Cover the whole with French beans 
pickled, and hard-boiled eggs sliced. 


Scallops of Chicken. 
Time, twenty minutes, 

A piece of butter the size of half an 
egg ; one dessertspoonful of flour ; one tea- 
cupful of gravy; salt and pepper ; three or 
four yolks of eggs; soms bread-crumbs; 
some cold chicken. 

Make with the piece of butter well mixed 
with the flour and gravy 2 nice white sauce, 
thickened with a liaison of three or four 
well-beaten yolks of eggs. Cut the remains 
of the cold fowl! into scallops about the size 
of the fon. of a wineglass; dip them in the 

ave read 


sauce. yom scallop-shells, fill 
them with the scallops, grate bread-crumbs 
all over them, put them in a Dutch oven 
aad brown them. 


When thoroughly hot, stir in a very little 
flour ; well beat the yolks of a couple of 
new eggs, mix them with a quarter of a 
pint of fresh cream, and stir it gradually 
into the gravy. Make it very hot without 
letting it boil, and serve poured over the 
chickens, 


Minced Fowl. 
Time, one hour. 


562. Cold roast fowl; peel and juice of 
half a lemon; rjne ounce and a half of 
butter; a desser’ poonful of flour; a bunch 
of savoury her..; two eggs; a cupful of 
cream ; a litt]: sace, salt, and pepper. 

Mince very une all the white meat from 
some cold roast fowl, removing the bones and 
skin. Put the latter into a stewpan with all 
the trimmings, a bunch of savoury herbs, 
half'a blade of mace, and a pint of broth or 
water ; let this stew for nearly an hour, and 
then strain it off. Chop two hard-boiled 
eggs very fine, season the fowl with a little 
pepper, salt, and pounded mace, mix it with 
the eggs, pour in the gravy, having pre- 
viously thickened it with the buiter, flour, 
and cream ; let it get very hot, but do not 
let it boil, and serve with sippets of toasted 
bread, 


Grilled Fowl. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to broil. 


563. The remains of cold fowls; juice of 
half a lemon; pepper and salt; bread- 
crumbs ; clarified butter; grated lemon peel. 

Cut the remains of cold fowl into pieces, 
season them with pepper and salt, squeeze 
over them the juice of half a lemon, and let 
them stand for three-quarters of an hour; 
wipe them dry, dip them into clarified 
butter, and then into bread-crumbs with a 
little lemon peel grated. Put them ona 
Hesse and broil them over a clear fire. 

en fried instead of broiled, use the baer 
. egg well-beaten instead of the clarified 
utter. 


¢ 
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To Truss Pigeons, 


564. A pigeon re a great deal of 
eare in cleaning. ash it thoroughly and 
wipe it very dry before putting it to the fire. 

igeons should not be kept, or they will 
lose their flavour. Draw them directly they 
are killed ; cut off the head and neck ; truss 
the wings over the back, and cut off the toes 
at the first joint, 


To Roast Pigeons: 
Time, twenty minutes to half an hour. 


565. Some pigeons; half a pound of but- 
ter; pepper and salt. 

lVelZ wash and thoroughly clean the pi- 
geons ; wipe them dry, season them inside 
with pepper and salt, and put a good-sized 
piece of butter into the body of each bird. 
Roast them before a clear bright fire, basting 
them well the whole of the time, Serve 
them with gravy and bread sauce. 

Or send up a tureen of parsley and butter, 
in which case the birds must be garnished 
with fried parsley ; but for very plain cook- 
ing, they can have a little water added to 
the butter in the dripping pan, and poured 
round them, adding a spoonful or two of 


gravy, 


Stuffed Pigeons. 
Time, half an hour, 


566. Four pigeons; the livers minced, 
and their weight in beef suet, bread-crumbs 
and hard eggs; a little mace; nutmeg ; 
pepper ; salt ; eggs; a glass of port wine; 
a bunch of sweet herbs. 

Take four pigeons, make a forcemeat of 
the livers minced small, an equal quantity of 
beef suet or marrow, bread-crumbs, and 
hard eggs, seasoned with a little beaten 
mace, nutmeg, pepper, and salt; and a 
bunch of sweet herbs chopped fine. Mix 
all together with the yolk of a beaten egg ; 
cut the skin of the pigeons between the legs 
and the bodies, and with your finger care- 
fully raise the skin from the flesh, but take 
care you do not break it; then put in the 
forcemeat ; truss the legs close to keep it in, 
roast and baste the birds well with butter; 
save the gravy which runs from them, and 
mix it with a glass of port wine, and some 
of the forcemeat, a little nutmeg, pepper 
and salt; thicken with the yolk of an egg 
well beaten (if not enough gravy for sauce, 


pat in @ little made gravy) Just boil it up, 
ay the pigeons ina hot dish, pour the sauce 
over them, and serve, 
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A Siwple Receipt for Jugged Pigeons, 
Time, to steam, one hour and a half. 


567. Three pigeons; alittle mace; pepper 
and salt; a quarter of a pound of butter; 
a glass of wine; a tablespoonful of ket- 
chup ; a sprig of sweet herbs; a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. 

Pick the pigeons, wash and dry them ina 
cloth, and cut them into pieces. Season 
them well with a /zt/e pounded mace, pep- 
per, and salt. Put them into a jar, and 
cover them well over to prevent the steam 
escaping. Place the jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water, and let it boil constantly. 
Then take out the pigeons, put the gravy 
from the jar into a stewpan with the wine, 
ketchup, and sprig of sweet herbs. Boil it 
a few minutes, and thicken it with butter 
rolled in flour. Serve the pigeons on a very 
hot dish, with the gravy poured over them. 


To Truss a Roast Capon. 


568. Pick it clean, cut a slit in the back 
of the neck, take out the crop, loosen the 
liver, and gut the breast with the forefinger. 
Then cut off the vent and draw it. Cut off 
the pinions at the first jcint, and wipe out 
the inside, Beat the breastbone flat with a 
rolling-pin, put a skewer in the pinion, and 
bring the middle of the legs close. Then 
run the skewer through the legs, body, and 
the other pinion, twist the head, and put it 
on the end of the skewer with the bill front- 
ing the breast. Put another skewer into 
the sidesman, and put the legs close on each 
side of the apron, and then run the skewer 
through all. 


To Roast Capons, 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to one 
hour. 


569. A capon must be drawn and trussed 
as above, then placed on a spit, and roasted 
before a fine brisk fire for about three quar- 
ters of an hour, but if very large, a longer 
time. When done, put it on a hot dish, 
pour some good gravy round it, and serve 
with bread sauce. 


To Truss a Capon for Boiling. 


570. Pick the bird very clean, and cut the 
neck off close to the back. Take out the 
crop, and with the middle finger loosen the 
liver and other parts at the breast end. Cut 
off the vent, draw it clean, and beat the 
breastbone flat with a melling p Cut off 
the nails of the feet and tuck them down 
close to the legs. Put the forefinger inte 
the inside, and raise the skin of the legs; 
then cut-a hole in the top of the skin and 
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ut the legs under. Put a skewer into the 

rst joint of the pinion, and bring the mid- 
die of the leg close to it. Put the skewer 
through the middle of the leg, and through 
the body, and then do the same on the 
other side. Put the gizzard and the liver 
in the pinions, turn the points on the back, 
and tie a string over the tops of the legs to 
keep them in their proper places, - 


To Boil a Capon. 


Time, one hour and three-quarters or two 
hours, 


571. A capon; an onion; a bunch of 
sweet herbs ; two carrots; a little salt. 

Draw and truss a fine capon for boiling, 
and tie entirely over it a sheet of buttered 
paper, put it into a stewpan, cover it with 
water, and add two carrots cut across, one 
small onion, a little salt, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs; simmer very gently until ten- 
der. When done, dish it up, and garnish 
with bunches of cauliflowers. Pour over 
the capon white or Bechamel sauce, and 
serve, 


Capon a la Francaise. 
Time, one hour. 


572. One capon; one lemon; three or 
four slices of bacon ; one onion ; half a pint 
of stock. 

After having prepared and trussed the 
capon, scorch off with a lighted paper or 
over a flame every bit of feather and stubble 
remaining. 

Wipe out the inside, rub it over outside 
with the juice of a lemon, put two or three 
slices of very fat bacon over the breast, and 
tie itup in thin strips of bacon very neatly. 
Put it in a stewpan, add an onion and half 
a pint of gravy or stock, and let it stew or 
boil gently till done. 

Garnish:—Four eggs; one teacupful of 
rice ; one ounce of butter. 

The capon dressed this way may be served 
on rice, nicely boiled, and mixed with cream, 
or beat up with four yolks of eggs, and a 
little fresh butter. 


Abd-el-Kader’s Stewed Capon. 
Time, one hour and a quarter, 


573. Two onions ; three spoonfuls of fine 
oil; one pinch of saffron; one pint of water; 
a little garlic; a capon; three spoonfuls of 
flour; a pint of good gravy or broth; a 
quarter of a pound of rice; two eggs; two 
capsicums. 

' Shred some onions very fine; fry them 
well in three tablespoonfuls of fine oil. Boil 
@ tiny pinch of saffron ig watts, Take from 


time to time a little of this saffron water and 
put it into the stewpan where the onions are 
frying; add a little garlic. When the 
onions are partly done, cut up @ capon or 
fowl in pieces, lay it on the onions and 
fry it. Thicken a-pint of broth with the 
flour ; have broth enough éo cover the fowl ; 
if a pint will not suffice, add more. When 
it is done, strain the broth from the fowl 
through a sieve. Boil some rice nicely as 
for curry, dry it, put it on a dish, and lay 
the fowl on it in the middle. Garnish it 
with slices of hard-boiled eggs cut in quar- 
ters, and capsicums, round the edge of the 
dish. Pour the gravy over it, and serve it 
very hot. 


To Truss a Partridge. 


574. Partridges should hang a few days. 

Pluck, draw, and wipe the partridge in- 
side and out, cut off the head, leaving su 
cient skin on the neck to skewer back, bring 
the legs close to the breast—-between it and 
the side bones, and pass a skewer through 
the pinions and .he thick part of the thighs. 
If the head is left on, it should be brought 
round and fixed on to the point of the 
skewer, but it is generally removed from the 
bird at present. 


To Roast a Partridge. 
Time, twenty-five to thirty-five minutes, 


575. Partridges; butter; gravy. 

When the partridges are plumply trussed, 
roast them before a clear fire, basting them 
very frequently, and frothing them up with 
a little flour and butter just before serving 
them. Pour a little gravy over the birds, 
and serve them with bread sauce and gravy 
in tureens. 


Salmi of Partridge. 
Time, one hour and a quarter, 


576. Some cold partridge; one small 
onion; one bay-leaf; a bunch of thyme 
and parsley; a glass of white wine; six 
pepper corns ; alarge cupful of broth: one 
pint and a half of water ; a tablespoonful of 
browning, 

Cut into joints a cold partridge or two, 
left from a previous dinner, remove the skin 
and put them intoa stewpan. Put the bones 
and any trimmings you have minced small, 
a small onion cut into four, a bunch of 
thyme and parsley, a glass of white wine, 
and a bay-leaf, put these inte a separate 
stewpan, pour in a pint and a half of water, 
and a large cupful of broth, add a spoonful 
of browning, and boil it altogether until re 


Modes of Dressing Pheasants—Trussed Hare. 


duced to half the quantity, skim it clean, 
and strain it over the partridges in the other 
pan. Warm the whole over the fire, and 
when hot, place the pieces of bird in a dish, 
and pour the gravy over them, 


To Truss a Pheasant. 


577. After the pheasant is picked and 
drawn, wipe it inside with a damp cloth, 
and truss it in the same way as a partridge. 
If the head is left on, as it ought to be, 
bring it round under the wing, and fix it on 
the point of the skewer. 


Pheasant Roasted. 


Time, from half an hour to one hour ac- 
cording to size. 


578. A pheasant; butter; flour; brown 
gravy, and salt. 

After the pheasant is trussed, spit it, and 
roast before a clear quick fire; baste it 
frequently with butter, sprinkle over it a little 
salt, and dredge it lightly with flour to froth 
it nicely. When done (which will be in 
about half an hour, or longer if a large bird), 
serve it up with a little good brown gravy 
poured round the pheasant, and the re- 
mainder in a tureen, with another of bread 
sauce, 


Pheasant Broiled. 
Time, half an hour. 


s79. A pheasant ; alittle lard ; one cgg ; 
a few bread-crumbs; salt and Caycnne to 
taste. 

Cut the legs off at the first joint, cut up 
the bird. Put the pieces into a frying-pan 
with a little lard, when browned on both 
sides and half done through take them up, 
drain them, brush them over with egg, dip 
them in bread-crumbs, well seasoned with 
salt and Cayenne; broil them for ten 
minutes, and serve with mushroom sauce, 


Hashed Pheasant. 


Time one hour for the gravy and a quarter 
of an hour for the pheasant. 


580. Pheasant; butter; flour; a glass of 
port wine; a spoonful of colouring. 

Cut some cold pheasant into pieces, and 
brown them lightly over the fire, ina piece 
of butter and a little flour. Pour into a 
stewpan a glass of port wine anda cupful of 
water, with a spoonful of browning, pepper, 
and salt; boil, skim, and stir it until very 
thick, then put in the pieces of pheasant, 
make them very hot, but do not let them 
boil. Place the meat on a dish, and strain 
the gravy over it. Garrish with sippets of 
fried bread, 
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A Boiled Pheagant. 


Time, from half an hour to one hour, ao- 
cording to size. 


s8r. A hen pheasant; half a pint of 
horseradish sauce. 

Boil a hen pheasant nicely, as a fowl is 
done. Serve it covered with horseradish 
sauce, 

This dish was recommended to an invalid 
friend by a celebrated physician, It is ex- 
cellent. 

To Truss a Hare. 


582. When wanted for dressing, cut off 
the fore legs at the first joint, raise the skin 
of the back and draw ‘t over the hind legs. 
Leave the tail whole, then draw the skin 
over the back and slip out the fore legs. 
Cut the skin from the neck and head, skin 
the ears and leave them on. Clean the vent, 
cut the sinews under the legs, bring them 
forward, run a skewer through one hind 
leg, through the body and the other hind 
leg, Do the same with the fore legs, lay 
the head rather back, put a skewer in the 
mouth, through the back of the head, and 
between the shoulders. Rinse the inside, 
wipe it dry, rub it with a little pepper and 
salt, and fill it with the proper stuffing. 
Sew up the body and pass a string over it tc 
secure the legs on the skewers, 


To Roast Hare. 


Time, one hour and a quarter to one hour 
and a half or two hours, 


583. A fine hare; some well-seasoned 
veal stuffing; milk; butter, and brown 
gravy. 

After the hare is skinned and prepared, 
wipe it dry with a clean cloth, fill the belly 
with well-seasoned veal stuffing, and sew it 
up. Draw the fore and hind legs close to 
the body, and pass a long skewer through 
each. Tie a string round the body, from 
one skewer to the other, and secure it above 
the back. Fix the head between the shoul- 
ders with another skewer, and be careful to 
leave the ears on, Place it atsome distance 
from the fire when first it is put down, and 
baste it well with milk and water for a short 
time, and afterwards with butter. Just be- 
fore it is done, dredge over it a little flour, 
and baste it well with butter to make a fine 
froth, When done, take it up on a hot 
dish, remove the skewers, and pour a little 
good gravy into the dish. Serve gravy in a 
tureen, 


Jugged Hare. 
Time, four hours, 
584. A hare; a small onion: a lemon; 
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two glasses of port wine ; a tablespoonful of | back the head between the shoulders; cut 


mushroom ketchup ; one pound and a half 
of gravy beef; five cloves; pepper; salt, 
and a little Cayenne; butter and flour. 

Skin the hare, and cut it in pieces, but do 
not wash it; dredge it with flour, and fry it 
a nice brown in butter, seasoning it with a 
little pepper, salt, and Cayenne. Make 
about a pint and a half of gravy from the 
beef. Put the pieces of hare into a jar, add 
the onion stuck with four or five cloves, the 
lemon peeled and cut, and pour in the gravy. 
Cover the jar c/osely to keep in the steam, 
put it into a deep stewpan ‘of cold water, 
and let it boil four hours, but if a young 
hare three hours will be sufficient. When 
done, take it out of the jar, and shake it 
over the fire for a few minutes, adding a 
tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, two 
glasses of port wine, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour with some fried forcemeat 
balls, Serve with red currant jelly. 


Hashed Hare. 


Time, rather more than an hour. 


g85. Cold roast hare ; three dessertspoon- 
fuls of mushroom ketchup; four dessert- 
spoonfuls of port wine ; a bunch of savoury 
herbs ; a little pepper, salt, and mace ; but- 
ter and flour. 

Take the remains of a cold roast hare, 
and cut the best parts into slices. Put the 
trimmings, head, and bones into a stewpan 
to make the gravy, pour in a pint of water, 
add the herbs and spice, with pepper and 
salt to your taste. Stew it gently for an 
hour, and then strain it through a sieve. 
Add a piece of butter rolled in flour, the 
ketchup, and wine, with a few forcemeat 
balls, or any stuffing left from the previous 
day. Put in the slices of hare and set it 
over the fire until very hot. Serve it up 
with toastcd sippets and currant jelly. 


To Roast a Leveret. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour. , 


86. Leveret; half a pound of butter. ~ 

_ Clean and truss a leveret in the same 
manner as a hare, but roast it plain without 
any stuffing. Place it before a clear bright 
fire for about three quarters of an hour, and 
baste it often with the butter. About ten 
minutes before serving, dredge it lightly 
with flour to froth it nicely. Serve with 
lp aati round it, and red currant jelly 
with it, . 


To Truss Roast Rabbits. 


587. Empty, skin, wash, and soak the | and 


rabbit ; stuff it with veal forcemeat ; skewer 


off the fore joints of the legs and shoulders, 
draw them close to the body, and pass a 
skewer through them. 


F Roast Rabbit. 
, Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


588. One large rabbit; pepper; salts 
nutmeg; half a pound of butter; four 
dessertspoonfuls of cream; one tablespoon- 
ful of flour; yo of two eggs; brown 
gravy ; the peel of half a lemon grated. 

Procure a fine large rabbit, and truss itin 
the same manner as a hare; fill the paunch 
with veal stuffing, and roast it before a 
bright clear fire for three-quarters of an 
hour, if a large one, basting it well with but- 
ter. Before serving, mix a spoonful of flour 
with four of cream to thicken it; stir in the 
yolks of two well-beaten eggs, and season 
with a little grated nutmeg, pepper, and salt; 
baste the rabbit thickly with this, to form a 
light coating over it. When dry, baste it 
with butter to froth it up, and when done 
place it carefully in a dish, and pour round 
it some brown gravy, boiled up with the 
liver minced, and a liitle grated nutmeg. 
Serve with gravy in a tureen, and red jelly. 
A rabbit can be baked instead of roasted, 
and will require the same time in a good 
oven, 


Or— 


Time, three-quarters of an hour for a large 
one. 

589. One rabbit; sausage meat; veal 
stuffing ; butter and flour. 

Before trussing the rabbit, line the inside 
with sausage meat and veal stuffing, with 
the liver minced and addedtoit. Wrapthe 
rabbit in buttered paper to prevent its burn- 
ing, and roast it at a nice bright fire, baste 
it very frequently, and ten minutes before it 
is done, remove the paper and dredge over 
it a little flour to froth it up. When done, 
take out the skewers, put it on a hot dish, 
and serve with a brown gravy, and red 
currant jelly in a glass dish. 

A small rabbit will only require about half 
= hour or thirty-six minutes at a brisk good 

Te. . 


- Ragout of Rabbit. 
Time, thirty-five minutes. 

§90. One rabbit ; a quarter of a pound of 
bacon ; one Spanish onion, or two comnion 
ones; half a lemon; a piece of butter the 
size of an egg; one tablespoonful of dour; 
seasoning to taste. 

Cut the onions into slices, dredge them 


Rabbits, Woodcocks, Snipes, and Wieatears. 





well with flour, and put them into a stewpan 
with a piece of butter the size of an egg; 
stir it over the fire until the onions are nicely 
browned, and then stir in a few spoonfuls of 
water, making it the consistency of melted 
butter. Cut the rabbit into joints, and the 
bacon into very thin slices, season it with 
pepper and salt to taste, put them into the 
stewpan and add half a lemon sliced thin. 
Set it over the fire, and let it simmer slowly 
for about thirty-five minutes, or until the 
meat is sufficiently tender ; then pour in the 
glass of wine, shake it up, and serve hot. i: 


A 
' fo Truss Boiled Rabbi's. Fe 


Sor. After well cleaning and skinning a 
rabbit, wash it in cold water, and then put 
it into warm water for about twenty minutes 
to soak out the blood. Draw the head 
round to the side, and secure it with a thin 
skewer run through that and the body. 


To Blanch Rabbits, Fowls, &. 


s92. To blanch or whiten a rabbit or fowl 
it must be placed on the fire in a small 
quantity of water, and let boil. 
it boils it must be taken out and plunged 
into cold water for a few minutes. 


Boiled Rabbit. 


Time, a very small rabbit, halfan hour ; me- 
dium size, three-quarters of an hour; a 
large rabbit, one hour. 


93. A rabbit; six onions; liver sauce, 
or parsley and butter. 

When the rabbit is trussed for boiling, 
put it into a stewpan, and cover it with hot 
water, and let it boil very gently until tender. 
When done, place it on a dish, and smother 
it with onions, or with parsley and butter, 
or liver sauce, should the flavour of onion 
not be liked. If liver saucc is to be served, 
the liver must be boiled for ten minutes, 
minced very fine, and added to the butter 
sauce, An old rabbit will require quite an 
hour to boil it thoroughly. 


To Fricassee Rabbits White, 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 

594. Two young rabbits; one pint of veal 
broth, or water; a bunch of sweet herbs ; 
one onion; three shallots; half a blade of 
mace; half a pint of fresh mushrooms; 
peel of half a lemon; a piece of butter 
rolled in ‘flour ; yolks of two eggs; half a 
poral oat juice of half a lemon, and a 

e grated nutmeg. 

Take two young rabbits, and cut them in 
amall piecey, but do not use the head or 
neck, and put them into warm water to soak 
for.an bour, Take them out, drain them 


As soon as |] 
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dry, and then put them into a stewpan with 
a pint of veal broth or water, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, an onion, half a blade of mace 

zaten fine, three shallots chopped op alt 
a pint of mushrooms, the peel of a 
lemon, and a little salt. Cover the pan 
close, and simmer them for half an hour; 
then take out the herbs, onion, and lemon 
peel, and stir in a piece of butter rolled in 
flour; boil it up, and skim it well, Adda 
liaison of the yolks of two beaten 
mixed with the cream, grate in a little nut- 
meg, and shake the stewpan over the fire 
one way till the sauce is thick and smooth. 
Squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, shake 
it round, and serve it up. Garnish with 
sliced lenion. 





To Fricassee Rabbits Brown, 
Time, three quarters of an hour. 

595. Two young rabbits; pepper; salt; 
flour, and butter; a pint of gravy; a bunch 
of sweet herbs; half a pint of fresh mush- 
rooms; a few truffles if you have them; 
three shallots; a spoonful of ketchup; a 
emon, 

Take two young rabbits, cut them in small 
pieces, slit the head in two, season them 
with pepper and salt, dredge them with flour, 
and fry them a nice brown in fresh butter. 
Pour out the fat from the stewpan, and put 
in a pint of gravy, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
half a pint of fresh mushrooms, a few truf- 
fles if you have them, and three shallots 
chopped fine, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
cover them close, and let them stew for half 
an hour. Then skim the gravy clean, add a 
spoonful of ketchup, and the juice of half a 
lemon, Take out the herbs, and stir in a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, boil it up till 
thick and smooth, skim off the fat, and 
serve them garnished with lemon. 


: ToTruss Woodcocks, Snipes, and 
Wheatears, 


596. Pluck and wipe them very clean out- 
side ; truss them with the legs close to the 
body, and the feet pressing upon the thighs; 
skin the head and neck, and bring the beak 
round under the wing. 


‘Woodcocks and Snipes. 
Time, twenty to twenty-five minutes, 


S97. Some woodcocks or snfpes ; butter} 
bread toasted ; two slices of bacon. 

After the birds are picked and trussed, put 
a thin layer of bacon over them, and tie it 
on, run a bird spit through them, and tis 
it on toa common one. Toast and britter 
a slice of bread, and put it under them foe 
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To Dress Wheatears, Wild Duck, and Peahen. 





the trail todrop on. Baste them continually 
with butter, and roast them, if large, for 
twenty-five minutes, if small, five minutes 
less. Froth them up, take up the toast, cut 
it in quarters, put it in thé dish, and pour 
some gravy and butter over it. Take up 
the woodcocks and put them on it, with the 
bills outwards, Serve with plain butter 
salice in a tureen. 

Snipes are dressed the same as woodcocks, 
only roast the large ones twenty minutes, 
smal! ones a quarter of an hour, 


Wheatears. 
Time, about a quarter of an hour, 


898. A slice of toasted bread; one lemon}; 
half a pint of good brown gravy. 

Do not draw them. Spit them onasmall 
bird spit, flour them, and baste them well 
wit) butter. Have ready a slice of toasted 
bread (cut the crusts off), lay it in a dish, 
and set it on the dripping pan, under the 
birds, while cooking. When done, take 
them up, lay them on the toast, pour some 
good brown gravy round them, and garnish 
with slices of lemon. 


To Truss Wild Duck. 


599. Pick the bird very clean, and twist 
each leg at the knuckle ; rest the claws on 
each side of the breast, and secure them by 
passing a skewer through the thighs and 
pinions of the wings. 


To Roast Wild Ducks. 
Time, twenty-five to thirty-five minutes. 


600, ‘Wild ducks; butter; flour, Cay- 
enne pepper ; one lemon; one glass of port 
wine. 

When the ducks are trussed, spit them, 
and put them down to roast before a brisk 
fire, keeping the spit in rapid motion. 
Baste them plentifully with butter, dredge 
them lightly with flour, and send them up 
nicely frothed and browned, with a good 

vy in the dish. Before carving it the 
reast should have a few incisions made 
across it with a knife, and a piece of fresh 
butter put on it ; then cut a lemon across, 
on one half put a little salt, on the other a 
very small quantity of Cayenne pepper ; put 
the lemon together and squeeze the juice 
over the ducks, then add a glass of warmed 
port wine, and your ducks will be ready to 
Carve, 


Hashed Wild Ducks. 
. Time, a quarter of an hour, 


for. The remains of cold wild ducks; 
two glasses of port wines one tablespoon- 


ful of mushroom ketchup; one of Harvey 
sauce; a little flour; pepper, salt, and 
Cayenne to taste; a little weak stock, or 
water. 

Divide any remains of cold roast wild 
duck into pieces, and dredge them well 
with flour, put them into a stewpan with a 
tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, and 
the same of Harvey sauce; add two glasses 
of port wine, and a very little water or weak 
stock. Season to your taste with pepper, 
salt, and Cayenne; and let it simmer for 
about a quarter of an hour, taking care it 
does not boil. Arrange the pieces of duck 
on toast, boil and skim the sauce, and when 
as thick as cream, pour it over the whole, 
and serve very hot. 








Salmi of Wild Duck, 
Time, nearly three-quarters of an hour. 


602. Two wild ducks; a wineglass of 
port wine; one of gravy ; six shallots ; juice 


| of a Seville orange, or a lemon ; a little salt 
{and Cayenne pepper. 


Half roast the wild ducks, and cut them 
up ; put a glass of port wine, and the same 
quantity of gravy, six shallots chopped fine, 
the juice of a Seville orange or a lemon, a 
little salt and Cayenne pepper, into a silver 
chafing dish, and set it over a spirit lamp 
till it boils up; then put in the wild duck, 
put on the cover, make it thoroughly hot, 
and send it to table in the dish. If you 
have not a chafing dish, stew it in a stew- 
pan, and serve it on a hot dish, and pour 
over it a sauce made thus :—One glass of 
port wine or claret, sauce & la Russe one 
tablespoonful, one of ketchup, one of lemon 
juice, one slice of lemon peel, one large slice 
of shallot, four grains of Cayenne pepper. 

Scald, strain, and add the above to the 
gravy which comes from the bird m roast- 
ing. The bird should be cut up in the silver 
dish which has a lamp under it, while the 
sauce is simmered with it. 


To Truss a Peahen. 


603. A peahen or peacock is trussed in 
the same manner as any other fowl, with the 
exception of the head, which is left on with 
the feathers on it, folded in buttered paper, 
and tucked under the wing. If the PEACOCK 
is roasted, a few of the tail feathers are 
saved to ornament the bird, as a pheasant 
sometimes is decked ; but this is not done 
jn the case of the peahen, 


Peahen Larded and Glazed. 
Time, one hour and a half, 
6o4. A quarter of a pound of lardoors ; 


Zo Dress Grouse, Ptarmigan, Plovers, and Quatls. 
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% quarter of a pound of forcemeat; glaze ; 
watercresses. 

Choose a young peahen ; truss it as di- 
rected above. Then lard it on the breast 
and legs, as it is a dry bird. and is not nice 
unless larded. (For Larding, see page 33). 
Make a nice veal or turkey forcemeat and 
put into the inside of the bird, and roast it 
at.a good fire. When it is done, remove the 
buttered paper from the head, put it ona 
hot dish, glaze it carefully, and pour round 
it a good gravy. Garnish with watercresses. 
Bread sauce served with it. 


To Roast Grouse. 
Time, half an hour. 

605. Grouse; slices of fat bacon; vine 
leaves ; melted butter. 

Hang the grouse for some time ; pick and 
truss them like a fowl for roasting, laying 
over them thin slices of bacon and vine 
leaves, which tie on with a thin thread. 
Roast them for half or three-quarters of an 
hour, and when done, serve them on a slice 
of toasted bread, and pour some good mclted 
butter over them. 


Or— 
Time, half an hour. 
606. Grouse; butter; bread-crumbs ; 


toasted bread. 

Grouse require to hang as long as possible, 
and, when ready to truss, should be wiped 
very dry, but not washed. Puta piece of 
butter and some bread-crumbs inside the 
birds, and truss them with the head under 
their wing. Put them down to a brisk fire, 
and baste them constantly to prevent them 
becoming dry. Froth them up, and serve 
them on a slice of buttered toast witb bread 
sauce and gravy separately. 


Te Roast the Ptarmigan or Wh‘ te 
Grouse. 
Time, half an hour. 

607. Three or four birds; butter; fried 
bread-crumbs ; some good, brown gravy. 

Pluck, draw, and truss three or four 
young ptarmigans in the same manner as 
grouse, and roast them for about half an 
-hour before a quick clear fire. Just before 
they are done, flour and froth them up, and 
serve them ona layer of fried bread-crumbs 
with a tureen of good brown gravy, and the 
same of bread sauce, 


' A Bontch Receipt for Dressing Grouse, 


‘ Time, thirty to thirty-five minutes. 


608. Grouse; some butter; a thick slice 
of toasted bread. 
Let the grouse hang for some time. Do 


Pema aorta 


not wash them, but wipe the inside and 
outside with a ciean cloth, and truss thens 
without the head, the same as a roast fowl, 
ad] the inside with éxzzter, and put them 
down toa clear quick fire for half an hour 
or longer (if liked thoroughly done); and 
keep them constantly basted with butter the 
whole time they are roasting. Toast a slice 
of bread and well butter it, mince and pound 
the liver of the grouse (after boiling it in 
water for a few minutes) with a piece of 
butter and a little pepper and salt, until it is 
like a paste, and spread it over the buttered 
toast ; then take the grouse from the fire, put 
them on the toasted bread, and serve with 
bread sauce and gravy in separate tureens, 


Golden Plovers. 
Time, ten minutes to a quarter of an hour. 

609. Plovers ; butter; salt; slice of bread 
toasted. 

Truss them like woodcocks, put them on a 
bird spit, tie them on another, and put them 
before a clear fire to roast; pluce a round 
of toast under them, sprinkle a little salt 
over them, and baste them well with butter. 
When done, cut the toast into four pieces, 
put it into a hot dish with a little gravy and 
butter over it, place the birds on the toast, 
and serve them up hot. 

Grey plovers must be drawn, and either 
roasted, or stewed with gravy, herbs, &c. 


To Truss a Quail. 


6ro. A quail must be plucked, singed, and 
drawn; then cut off the wings at the first 
pinion, leaving the feet, and pass a skewer 
through the pinions and the wings. 


To Roast a Quail. 
Time, about twenty minutes. 

61x. Quails; a little gravy ; vine leaves ; 
and bacon. 

Pick, draw, and truss the birds, Cover 
the breasts with vine leaves, and a slice of 
fat bacon, secured with a skewer, which can 
be tied to the spit. Roast them for twelve 
or fifteen minutes before a very brisk fire ; 
serve them up hot with a little good gravy 
poured round them. 


Or-— 
Time, twenty minutes. 


612. Draw and truss them like pheasants, 
run a long skewer through them, and fasten 
it on a common spit, roast them before @ 
quick fire for a quarter of an hour or supers d 
minutes, and baste them frequently wi 
butter. When donc, serve them on a hot 
dish garnished with watercreases, and sone 
gravy poured under the birds, 
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To Truss Blackcock. 


613. Pluck and draw them, wipe them 
inside and out, cut off the heads and truss 
them the same as a roast fowl, scalding and 
picking the feet, and cutting off the toes. 

Blackcock may also be trussed with the 
head on, if preferred, in which case it must 
be passed under the wing. 


To Roast Blackcock. 


Time, fifty minutes. 

6x4, One blackcock ; butter; three slices 
of bacon ; three vine leaves. 

Hang the birds for three or four days, and 
when thoroughly plucked and wiped, truss 
them neatly, and cover the breast with two 
or three very thin slices of bacon, over which 
place three vine leaves. Roast them ata 
quick clear fire, basting them frequently 
with butter. When done, serve them on a 
slice of buttered toast and bread sauce and 
gravy, in separate tureens. 

These birds may be plainly roasted with- 
out the addition of the bacon and leaves ; 
well basting and frothing them up. 


To Truss Landrail. 
61s. Draw the birds, wipe them clean 


with a wet cloth, and truss them with their | 


Zo Dress Blackcock, Landrail, Larks, &e. 





small bird spit through them, and fasten it 
ona larger one, and put them to roast be- 
fore a bright fire, basting them constantly 
with butter, or they will burn. When done, 
arrange them in a circle round a dish, and 
fill the centre with a pile of crumbs of bread, 
fried crisp, and brown in a little butter. 
Serve them with melted butter, with the 
juice of half a lemon squeezcd into it. 


To Roast Larks the Dunstable Way 
Time, twenty-five minutes. 


618. Two dozen larks; some bread. 
crumbs ; some butter. 

Put two dozen larks on a bird spit, tie 
them on a common spit, and put them 
down to a moderate fire ; rub the crumb of 
a stale loaf through a colander, baste the 
larks with butter, and sprinkle them with 
bread-crumbs. Baste them often, strew 
bread-crumbs on them repeatedly, and let 
them bea nice brown; in the meantime, 
take a good quantity of bread-crumbs, put 
some butter in a pan, and fry the crumbs 
crisp and brown. Place the larks in a dish, 
arranged ina circle, with the fried crumbs 
in the centre, nearly as high as the larks, or 
even higher. Serve them with plain butter 
in a tureen, or add the juice of « lemon and 


heads under their wings, and the thighs close | @ piach of Cayenne. 


to their sides, and run a small skewer 
through the body that the legs may be per- 
fectly straight. 


To Roast Landrail. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes, 


616. Five landrails ; a quarter of a pound 
of butter; fried bread-crumbs; and a little 
good gravy. 

After the birds are plucked and trussed, 
place them before a brisk fire, and baste 
them constantly with butter. Thcy will take 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty mi- 
nutes to roast, and when done, place them 
ona layer of fried bread-crumbs on a very 
liot dish, Serve with a tureen of bread 
sauce, and one of good gravy. 


To Roast Larks. 
Time, a quarter of an hour, 


617. Two dozen larks; pepper; salt; 
nutmeg, and a sprig of parsley; egg; bread- 
crumbs; and melted butter. 

Pick and clean the birds, and cut off the 
heads and legs, pick out the gizzards, and 
put a seasoning inside them of pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, and a very little chopped parsley; 
brush them over with the yolks of some 
well-beaten eggs, dip them into bread- 
erumbs, covering thent very thickly, run a 


The Guinea Fowl. 
When the guinea fowl is roasted plain, it 
is trussed like a turkey ; when it is larded, 
it is trussed like a pheasant. 


Roast Guinea Fowl—Larded. 
Time, one hour and a quarter. 


619. A guinea fowl; some lardoons ; six 
ounces of butter. 

When the guinea fowl is properly pre 
pared, lard the breast with shreds of bacon, 
and truss it the same as a pheasant. Put 
it down to a clear brisk fire to roast, keep- 
ing it wel? basted; and about ten minutes 
before it is done dredge it with flour to make 
it froth nicely. Serve it with a little gravy 
poured round it, send up some in a 
tureen, and the same of bread sauce. If 
the guinea fowl) is not larded, but plainly 
roasted, truss it like a turkey. It will then 
require one hour to roast. 

A guinea fowl may be roasted plain, as a 
pheasant. It will then take one hour to 
art at a good fire. Baste it well with 

utter, 


To Roast Ruils and Reeves. — 
Time, twenty-six minutes to half an hour, 
Geo, Some slices of toasted bread; some 


Teal.— Widgeons.— Made Dishes, Entries, &¢. 
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gravy ; juice of half a lemon; some 
utter, 

When the birds are plucked, run a thin 
wooden skewer through the thighs and the 
pinions of the wings, and tie a string round 
them to secure the shape. They must not 
be drawn. Put them on a lark spit and tie 
.them on another spit, with a layer of bacon 
and vine leaves between them and over the 
breasts, and roast them for about twenty 
minutes, or rather more, before a clear fire, 
basting them frequently with butter ; toast 
a round of bread and put it under the birds 
to receive their droppings. * When done, 
serve them on the toast cut into squares; a 
good gravy poured round them, and a 
garnish of crumbs of bread crisped before 
the fire, or with watercresses if you have 
them; with some plain gravy or melted 
butter, with the juice of half a lemon 
squeezed into it, in separate tureens, 


TEAL. 


To Truss Teal. 
62r. Pick the bird carefully; twist each 
leg at the knuckle; rest the claws on each 
side of the breast, and secure them by 
passing a skewer through the thighs and 
pinions of the wings. 


To Roast Teal. 
Time, ten to fiflecn minutes. 

6a2. Teal should not be eaten till after 
the first frost, and should be plump and fat. 
Roast them before a bright hot fire, and 
baste them very frequently with butter. 
Serve with orange sauce. Garnish with 
watercresses. Send up a cut lemon ona 
eee with them, and a tureen of sauce or 

rown gravy. 


WIDGEONS. 
To be trussed the same as wild duck and 


To Roast Widgeons. 
Time, eighteen or twenty minutes. 


623. Roast these birds before a good fire ; 
flour them and baste them continuously 
with butter. Send them to table very hot 
with brown gravy round them, or the gravy 
in a separate tureen. Send up a cut lemon 
with them. 

Many persons prefer all game birds very 
under-dressed, ‘‘ just shown the fire,” they 
say. Our time allows for thorough dressing. 


To Keep Game from Tainting. 


‘ 624, Game may often be made fit for 
eating when apparently spoiled, by nicely 
cleaning it and washing it with vinegar and 
water, 

If you have birds which you fear will not 
keep, pick and empty them; rinse them, 
and rub them over with salt cutside and in; 
have in readiness a kettle of boiling water 
and plunge them in one by one, holding 
them by the Iegs and drawing them up and 
down, so that the water may pass through 
them, let them remain in it for fiwe or six 
minutes, then hang them in a ccol place; 
when perfectly drained, rub them outside 
and inside with black pepper, or better still, 
lightly powder them with charcoal. The 
most delicate birds may be preserved in this 
way. Thoroughly wash them before roast- 
ing or otherwise cooking them. 

Pieces of charcoal put about meat or 
birds will preserve them from taint, and 
restore them when spoilt. Poultry or game 
drawn and wiped dry, and a knob of char- 
coal put into the body and powdered over 
the outside of each, will keep them nicely, 
or they may be kept in an ice safe, Pepper 
secures them from flies, 


MADE DISHES, ENTREES, &c., &e. 


‘(In the hands of an expert cook,” says 
Majendie, ‘‘ alimentary substances are made 
almost to change their nature, form, con- 
sistence, odour, savour, colour, chemical 
composition, &c. ; everything is so modified 
that it is often impossible for the most ex- 
quisite sense of taste to recognise the sub- 
stance which makes up the basis of certain 
dishes.” 

This is especially true of made dishes. 
There is a good old story of a French gen- 
tleman laying a bet with an epicure friend 
of his that he would not detect the basis of 
a made dish which bis cook should prepare, 


The bet was accepted—and lost! The 
basis of the dish being a pair of old white 
kid gloves. Soruns the legend in honour 
of good cookery which can make the must 
intractable substances tender by skill and 
cate. Made dishes require doth to be eat- 
able and nice-looking; a greasy, badly- 
flavoured dish is an insult to those to whom 
it is offered. It is far better to send up 
meat or fish in its platzest form weld 
than to serve some of the messes ( 
sionally prepared by bad cocks—in which 
the gravy or sauce has the appearance’of a 
paste, tastes of grease or flour, wa tape tne 
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predominating flavour strong enough to be 
unpleasant, 

However, it is possible to prepare made 
dishes nicely. If a lady has only an in- 
ferior cook, she should see to their prepara- 
tion herself, as a delicate palate is required, 
or an experienced one, for judging of fla- 
vours and seasoning. 

In the receipts we are about to offer, the 
time must be considered as capable of being 
slightly modified by the degree of heat of 
either the fire or hot stove to which the 
preparation is subjected. Pepper and salt 
should be used with caution. Soyer advised 
sprinkling them in from the fingers, not 
throwing them in from the spoon. 

The genius of a cook is shown in made 
dishes ; his taste, in preparing them for the 
eye as well as for the palate. All made 
dishes should be served as hot as possible, 


Rissoles of Lobster, 
Time, ten minutes. 


6a5. One lobster; bread-crumbs; two 
ounces of butter; yolks of two eggs; 
pepper ; salt, and mace; half a pint of good 


avy. 

o Mince up the meat from 4 boiled lobster 
very fine, season it with a little pounded 
mace, pepper, and salt, add two ounces of 
melted butter and a sufficient quantity of 
bread-crumbs to make it into balls, brush 
them over with the yolk of a well-beaten 
egg, strew bread-crumbs thickly over them, 
and fry in boiling fat a nice brown. Serve 
them in a dish with some good gravy. 

Oyster Fritters—American Receipt. 

Time, five or six minutes. 

626, One quart of oysters; half a pint of 
milk; two eggs; a little flour; a little drip- 
ping, or butter. 

Open a quart of oysters, strain the liquor 
into a basin, and add to it half a pint of 
milk, and two well-beaten eggs; stir in by 
degrees flour enough to make a smooth but 
rather thin batter ; when perfectly free from 
lumps put the oysters into it, Have some 
beef dripping or butter made hot in a very 
clean of -~pan, and season with a little 
salt, and when it is boiling drop in the batter 
with a large spoon, putting one or more 
oysters in each spoonful. Hold the pan 
qver big fire until one side of the batter 
is a delicate brown, turn each fritter sepa- 
vately, and when both sides are done place 
them on a hot dish, and serve. ¢ 


Kromeskies aux Huitres—An Entree, 
Sime, to fry, six to eight minutes. 
* Gaz, Three oe four dosen oysters; an 


equal quantity of chicken or other white 
meat; three chopped mushrooms; two 
spoonfuls of cream; three eggs; a teacu 
ful of light frying batter; a few slices of fat 
acon; a bunch of parsley to fry for gar- 
nishing. 

Take three or four dozen oysters and 
blanch them, and after you have taken off 
the beards and hard parts, cut the remain- 
ing parts into small pieces. Chop the same 
quantity of chicken or white meat with two 
or three mushrooms. Make some sauce 
with the liquor the ovsters were blanched in, 
and reduce it till it is very thick, adding a 
little cream—in fact, make a sauce as you 
would for croquettes—add to it the oysters, 
white meat, and mushrooms; add three 
yolks of eggs, stir it over the fire, and when 
it is done, spread the mixture on a dish to 
be put away till it is cold. When itis cold, 
roll it into pieces rather smaller than corks, 
each piece must then be rolled neatly in 
slices of fat bacon cut as thin as writing. 
paper. A few minutes before serving, you 
must dip the Kromeskies in a nice light 
frying batter, and fry them in fresh lard. 
Serve them immediately, garnished with 
fried parsley. 


Beef au Miroton, 
Time, five minutes. 


628. Some slices of cold roast beef; a 
quarter of a pound of butter; one or two 
onions; half a pint of beef broth; pepper 
and salt. 

Cut some thin slices of cold beef and one 
large onion or two small ones into slices, 
and fry them a nice brown in a quarter of a 
pound of butter, turn the pan round fre- 
quently to prevent the meat from burning. 
‘Then boil up half a pint of beef broth, 
seasoned with a little pepper and salt, put 
it over the meat, and serve it as hot as pos- 
sible. ‘This is a good and economical dish. 


)  Croquettes of Beef—An Entrée. 
Time, five minutes, 


629. One pound and a half of lean cooked 
beef; one onior one ounce of butter; a 
ae flour; .a¢ been of browning; 

alf a pint or water; four eggs; er ; 
salt ; and bread-crumbs. acct 
Mince rather fine a pound and a half of 
lean beef, chop up an onion, and fry it ina 
stewpan with about an ounce of butter until 
it is quite brown ; then pour in half a pint 
of water or broth, a very little flour, and g 
teaspoonful of browning; let it boil fora 
few oe Rapes eae with 
pper an t, and add it to tavy $ 
then atir to it quickly the yolks of two van 


Stewed Ox-tatls—Haricot Mutton. 


beaten eggs, and pour it upon a dish to cool, 
When cold, make the mince into balls, roll 
them jn bread-crumhs, then in the yolk of 
an egg, and then in bread-crumbs again, 
taking care that they look smooth and a 
nice shape. Fry them a pale colour in boil- 
ing fat, take them carefully out, and lay 
them to drain. Serve them in a pyramid 
piled on a napkin. Garnish with fried 
parsley. 


Fricassee of Cold Roast Beef. 
Time, twenty minvtes to simmer. 


630. Some slices of cold beef; one onion; 
a bunch of parsley; three-quarters of a pint 
of broth; yolks of four eggs; one spoonful 
of vinegar; three dessertspoonfuls of port 
wine ; a little pepper anc salt. 

Cut the beef into very thin slices, season it 
with a little pepper and salt, shred a bunch 
of parsley very small, cut an onion into 
pieces, and put all together into a stewpan 
with a piece of butter and three-quarters of 
a pint of good broth. Let it all simmer 
slowly ; then stir in the yolks of two well- 
beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of vinegar, or the 
juice of half a lemon, and a wineglass of 
port wine ; stir it briskly over the fire, and 
trmn the fricassee into a hot dish. If the 
flavour of shallot is liked, the dish can be' 
previously rubbed with it. 


Ox-tails Stewed. 
Time, two hours and three-quarters. 


631. Two ox-tails ; a bunch of savoury 
herbs ; pepper; salt: four cloves; half a 
blade of mace ; juice of half a lemon ; two 
dessertspoonfuls of ketchup; one onion. 

Divide two ox-tails at the joints, put them 
into a stewpan, and cover them with cold 
water. When it boils take off the scum, 
and add a bunch of savoury herbs, a small 
onion cut into slices, four cloves, half a blade 
of mace, and alittle pepper and salt. Let 
the tails simmer very slowly for about two 
hours and a half, or until they are quite 
tender, keeping the stewpan closely covered. 
When done, take them out, thicken the 
gravy with a lump of butter and a little 
flour, and let it just boil once more; then 
Strain the gravy, add the ketchup and the 
juice of half a lemon strained, put in the 
tails. boil them up, and serve garnished with 
sippets of toasted bread. 


Haricot of Ox-tails. 
Time, two hours and a half. 


632, Two ox-tails; one quart of water; 
three ounces of butter; eighteen button 
gnions; ene large onion; ene large carrot ; 


rst 


two turnips; one dessertspoonful of flour; 
salt to taste, 

Divide two ox-tails into pieces about three 
or four inches long, and fry them (with 
one onion cut into slices) in a little butter. 
Boil a dozen and a half of button onions in 
about a quart of water until tender; put the 
ox-tails into a stewpan, and pour over them 
the onion liquor with sufficient water to 
cover them; put in a carrot cut in slices, 
and let all simmer for twenty minutes ; then 
add two turnips cut into slices, and stew it 
until the tails are very tender, skimming off 
the fat occasionally, Cover the meat closely 
over to keep it hot ; melt some butter with 
a little flour, pour the gravy gradually to it, 
and stir it over the fire until it boils ; then 
Strain it through a hair sieve, and make it 
very hot. Lay the tails round a dish, and 
place the carrot and turnip in the centre; 
pour the gravy over the whole, and garnish 
with the button onions warmed in hot water, 


Cuen de Benf. 
Time, three hours at least. 


633. The upper half of two ox-tails. 

Cut the tails in pieces about three inches 
long, stew them for a long time till they are 
very tender. Stand them up, when done, 
on a dish and pour the brown gravy over 
them. Skim the gravy well. , 


Haricot Mutton. 


Time, two hours and three-quarters to three. 
hours. 


634. Three pounds of the neck of mutton; 
three turnips; three carrots; two onions; 
a dessertspoonful of walnut ketchup; a little 
pepper and salt. 

‘Take about three pounds of the best end 
of a neck of mutton, cut off some of the fat, 
and divide the chops. Fry them lightly ina 
little butter, but do not quite cook them; 
cut the onions into slices, and the carrots 
and turnips into any shapes you please; fry 
them a few minutes in the same butter’ in 
which the chops were done, but not. suffi- 
ciently to change thcir colour. Put the 
mutton into a stewpan, lay the vegetables on 
it, and just cover the whole with hot waters 
allow it just to boil, and then draw it to the 
side of the fire to simmer until the chops are 
tender ; season it with pepper and salt and 
two dessertspoonfuls of walnut ketchup ; set 
it to cool, and then take off all the fat very 
carefully ; put it again on the fire to get hot, 
and gerye it. on 


Rechauffe of Salt Beef. 
Gas. A bottle of piccalill ; slices 
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widens eo 


beef; a little flour; a gill of water; pota- 
toes ;:a little cream or butter. . 
Cut large and thin slices of cold silver side 
~ Pour out on a dish some of the 
sauce or vinegar of the piccalilli; drop a 
lutle vinegar into it to make it thinner. Dip 
each slice of beef into it; flour them ; lay 
them on a dish. Pourthe water over them; 
warm them in an oven, or before the fire. 
Mash some potatoes with a little cream, or 
butter. Lay the purée on a dish ; place the 
slices when hot on it, and serve. 



























which will blanch them and make them 
firm, Put them into a stewpan with some 
water and let them stew slowly for fiftecn 
minutes, then dry them well on a clean cloth, 
Cover them with the yoik of an egg or two, 
pass them through bread-crumbs, and brown 
them in the oven. When done, put them on 
a hot dish and pour over them rather more 
than half a pint of good gravy boiled up 
with a glass of sherry, 


Sheep's Kidneys a la Tartare. 
Time, six to eight minutes, 


639. Five or six kidneys; pepper and salt; 
bread-crumbs and butter. 

Cut each kidney through without dividing 
it, take off the skins, and season highly with 
pepper and salt; dip each kidney into 
melted butter, and strew bread-crumbs over 
them; pass a small skewer through the 
white part to keep them flat, and broil them 
over a clear fire. Serve them with the 
hollow part uppermost, filling cach hollow 
with sauce tartare. 


Kidneys a la Brochette. 
Time, six to eight minutes. 


640. Four kidneys ; one ounce of butter ; 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley and 
onion; a teaspoonful of lemon juice; pepper 
and salt. 

Cut the kidneys nearly in halves, put them 
on a gridiron (well-greased) to grill When 
they are quite done, have ready a piece of 
butter mixed with the chopped parsley and 
onion, and a /i#t/e lemon juice; pepper and 
salt. Put this 7# the kidneys at the moinent 
you send them to table. 


Toad in a Hole. 
Time, one hour and a quarter. 


641. Achicken; some veal stuffing ; three 
eggs; one pint of milk; some flour. 

Draw, bone, and truss a chicken, fill if 
with a veal stuffing. Make a battcr with a 
pint of milk, three eggs, and sufficient flour 
to make it thick ; pour it into a deep but. 
tered dish. Place the fowl in the centre of 
the batter, and bake it in the oven. Serve 
in the same dish, 


Sheep’s Tongues Stewel. 


636. Sheep's tongues; some good gravy ; 
a@ little parsley; shallot ; mushrooms ; pep- 
per ; salt, and a piece of butter. 

Put the tongues into cold water and let 
them boil until sufficiently tender to remove 
the skin easily, then split them and lay them 
in a stewpan with enough good gravy to 
cover them; chop a little parsley, mush- 
rooms, and shallot finely, work a lump of 
butter with it, season with pepper and salt to 
your taste, add it to the gravy with the 
tongues, and stew them until tender, then 
lay them in a dish, strain the gravy, pour it 
very hot over the tongues, and serve. 


House-Lamb Steaks—Brown, 
Time, altogether half an hour. 


637. Some steaks froma loin of lamb ; 
pper, salt, and nutmeg; peel of half a 
emon; a sprig of parsley; one egg; a 
large cupful of rich gravy ; three ounces of 
butter ; one teaspoonful of flour; two des- 

sertspoonfuls of port wine ; twelve oysters. 
Cut some nice steaks from a loin of house- 
lamb; dip them into the yolk of a well- 
beaten egg, and then season them with a 
sprig of parsley chopped very fine, the peel 
of half a lemon grated, and a little pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg. Fry the stakes a nice 
light brown in some butter, then thicken a 
éarge cupful of rich gravy with about an 
ouncé of butter rolled in flour, add two 
dessertspoonfuls of port wine, and a dozen 
oysters ed and washed clean; let the 
gtavy boil and then put in the steaks. When 
are thoroughly hot, serve them with 


forcemeat balls or plain. Or— 
Lambs’ Sweetbreads—An Entree, Time, one hour and a half. 
. Time, thirty-five minutes. 642. Two pounds of rumpsteak ; pepper 


and salt ; three eggs; one pint of milk; a 
Haat salt, and five or six dessertspoonfuls of 
ur. 
Cut the steak into moderately-sized plec 
season them well with and sait, 
put them in a pie dish. ix the flour to a 
smooth paste with a little milk, and the re 


638. Some iambs’ sweetbreads; rather 
more than half a pint of good gravy ; bread- 
crumbs ; eee one giass.of sherry, 

Thoroughly clean 
soak them in water for nearly an hour, then 
throw them into a basin of boiling water, 


Beef, Sweetbread, Potato and Veal Rissoles. 





mainder very slowly with the e 
beaten, and a very little salt. Stir 
well together until thoroughly mixed, and 
pour it over the steak ; bake it in a quick 
oven, and serve it. 


Or—Of Cold Meat. 
Time, one hour and a quarter. 


643. Some slices of cold roast mutton; 
three or four sheep's kidneys; one pint of 
milk ; a large cupful of flour; two eggs. 

Cut some nice slices of cold roast mutton, 
season them well with pepper and salt, and 
divide the kidneys into four. Mix with the 
milk sufficient flour to make a smooth batter, 
adding to it two well-beaten eggs. Rutter 
a pie dish, pour in a little of the batter, then 
lay in the slices of meat and kidney ; pour 
over them the remainder of the batter, and 
pe the dish in the oven to bake, for an 

our and a quarter. When done, serve it 
quickly, in the dish in which it was baked. 


Beef Rissoles. 


Time, ten minutes, 


644. Some slices of cold roast beef; rather | 


more than half their weight in grated bread ; 
a bunch of savoury herbs; two or three eggs ; 
rind of a lemon grated ; half a pint of good 
brown gravy. 

Take some slices of rather lean cold roast 
beef, and mince it very fine ; season it highly 
with pepper and salt ; and add a few savoury 
herbs chopped fine, and the peel of half a 
lemon, with rather more than half the weight 
of the beef in bread-crumbs. Mix all well 
together, and bind it with two eggs well 
beaten into avery thick paste. Form it into 
balls, egg and bread-crumb them, fry them 
a nice brown, and serve them with good 
brown gravy poured round them. 

More frequently they are sent up dry, on 
a cloth garnished with fried parsley. 


Rissoles of Sweetbread—An Entree. 
Time, to fry for use, six minutes. 


645. Two sweetbreads; half a pound of 
veal ; half a pound of ham; one shallot; a 
quarter of a head of celery; one spoonful of 
mushroom ketchup; one ounce of butter ; 
one pint and a half of broth; one pint of 
cream ; flour and butter ; pepper and salt ; 
bread-crumbs ; three eggs. 

Boil two sweetbreads for about an hour, 
and then set them in a cool place; when 
cold, mince them very fine with a large knife. 
Put into a stewpan half a pound of veal, and 
the same of ham, a large piece of celery, a 
minced shallot, a spoonful of ketchup, a 
piece of butter, and half a blade of mace ;. 
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ge well | dredge in a little flour, and shake the pan 
the batter | over the fire for six or seven minutes. ‘T 


en 
pour in the broth and cream, thicken it 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and 
stir in over a clear fire until it boils, then 
strain it through a hair sieve, and take just 
sufficient gravy to moisten the sweetbreads, 
Season the mince with pepper and salt ; and 
let it boil up for five minutes, then turn it on 
a dish, and, when thoroughly cold, make it 
into small balls, Cover them with bread- 
crumbs, roll them in the yolks and whites 
of the eggs well beaten, then roll them again 
in bread-crumbs, and put them into a cool 
larder. When required, fry them in boiling 
fat, and serve them with fried parsley on a 
folded napkin. 


, Veal and Potato Rissoles. 
Time to brown, six to eight minutes. 


646. A few mashed potatoes; some cold 
roast veal ; hard-boiled eggs. 

Chop very fine about a pound, or as much 
as you require, of cold roast veal, and mix it 
with three-quarters of a pound of mashed- 
potatoes, and one or two hard-boiled eggs 
minced fine. Mix altogether with the yolk 
and white of an egg beaten separately—the 
white to a stiff froth; make it into balls, 
roll them in the yolk of an egg, and brown 
them in a Dutch oven before the fire. 


Rissoles of Veal—An Entree. 
Time, to fry, about six minutes. 


647. One pound of veal; ten pounds of 
crumb of bread; a quarter of a pound of 
suet; half a pint of milk; half a pint of good 
gravy ; two eggs; pepper ; salt, and pounded 
mace. 

Scrape as fine as possible the veal and 
suet, and mix it with two pounds of crumb 
of bread—previously soaked in half a pint of 
milk for nearly a quarter of an hour; press 
the milk from the bread before mixing the 
latter with the other ingredients; season 
with pepper, salt, and a little pounded mace. 
Beat up the yolk of one or two eggs, to 
moisten the rissoles, roll them into balls ; 
cover them thickly over with bread-crumbs, 
and fry them a nice brown. When 
serve them with a good gravy poured over 


them. 
Minced Veal. 
Time, one hour and a quarter altogether. 


648. The remains of cold fillet, or loin 
of veal; a pint and a quarter of water ; 
half a teaspoonful of minced lemon peel ; a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice ; a little mace if 
the flavour is liked ; white pepper and. salt 
to taste; three tablespoonfuls of milk; a 
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bunch of herbs ; a small onion ; one ounce 
ef butter rolled in flour. 

Put the bones of the cold veal, or any 
other bones you may have, into a Sstewpan 
with the skin and trimmings of the meat. 
Dredge in a little flour, pour in more than 
a@ pint of water, the onion sliced, the lemon 
peel, the herbs and seasoning. Simmer 
these ingredients for more than an hour; 
then strain the gravy, thicken it with the 
butter rolled in flour, boil it again, and skim 
it well. 

While the gravy is making, mince the veal 
finely, but do not chop it up éoe fine. When 
the gravy is ready, put it in and warm It 
gradually ; add the lemon juice, then put 
in the milk, or a little cream if you can 
afford it. 

Do not let it guzéze boil, but as it is on the 
point of doing so, take it off the fire. 

Cut some thin slices of bread, toast them, 
and cut them into sippets ; garnish the dish 
the whole way round the edge with them. 
Pile the mince in the centre of the dish, 
garnish with tiny rolls of fried bacon, and 
quarte1-slices of lemon. 

Place three nicely poached eggs on the 
top, and you will have a very pretty as! 
well as a nice dish for the table. 





Calfs Heart Roasted. | 


Time, from half an hour to an hour, | 
| 


depending on the size. 


649. Put the heart to disgorge in lukc- | 
warm water for an hour nearly; then wipe | 
it dry, stuff it with a nice and highly sea- ' 
soned veal stuffing or forcemeat. Cover it 
with buttered paper, and set it down to 
roast at a good fire. Serve it with good 
gravy, or any sharp sauce. 
Send it up ac hot as possible to table. 


Ecotch Collops—W hite. 
Time, eighteen minutes. 





Caifs Heart Roasted —Collaps. 





look white. Then pour in the broth, of 
gravy (made from any bones or trimmings 
of veal), and four tablespoonfuls of cream. 
Let it simmer for ten or twelve minutes and 
then boil up. Place your collops in a dish, 
add a few oysters, and the juice of half a 
lemon to the gravy; thicken it with the 
yolks of two beaten eggs, pour it over, and 
serve with forcemeat balls. 


Scotch Collops—Brown. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


651. Slices from a leg of veal; gravy 
made of any trimmings of veal and bones ; 
juice of half a lemon; six ounces of butter; 
a little flour ; salt; mace, and nutmeg. 

Cut scme collops from a leg of veal, 
rather thin, and larger than a crown piece ; 
season them with a little salt, pounded 
mace, and a little nutmeg; fry them for 
about three minutes in two or three ounces 
of butter, then take them out and put them 
into the gravy. Brown the remaining but- 
ter in the pan, strain the gravy from your 
collops, and again fry thei lightly ; place 
them on adish, pour off the butter from 


| the pan into the gravy, add the juice of the 


lemon, Boil it up and pour it over the 
coliops, Serve forcemeat balls as a gar- 
nish. 


Veal Collops. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


652. Two pounds, or two pounds and a 
hali of a leg of veal; three quarters of a 
pound of bacon; two eggs; two ounces of 
bread-crumbs; juice of one lemon ; pepper; 
salt; pounded mace; a very little Cayenne; 
and two ounces of butter. 

Cut some collops, not too thick, from the 
best part of a leg of veal, and lay over each 
a very thin slice of bacon the size of the 
veal; put a layer of forcemeat over the 
bacon, and .season it with the smallest 


6s0. One pound and a half of veal; half, quantity of Cayenne pepper. Roll them 


@ pint of veal broth ; a dessertspoonful of 
cream; two eggs; a few oysters; salt; 
nutmeg, ana mace; the juice of half a 
lemon ; tvvo ounces of butter ; a few force- 
meat balls. 

Cut about a pound and a half from the 
leg of veal into collops about the size of a 
crown piece, or rather thicker ; season them 
with a little salt, nutmeg, and mace. Put 
& piece of butter into a stewpan, dredge in 
a little flour, lay in the collops, set the pan 
‘over a slow fire and stew them for five or 
tix minutne tnssing it about until the collops 


up tightly, fasten them with a very small 
skewer, brush them over with egg, cover 
them with bread-crumbs, and fry them in 
butter, taking care that they do not burn, 
When they are done, put about two ounces 
of butter rolled in flour into the pan, pour 
in the juice of a strained lemon, or @ spoon- 
ful of lemon pickle, some pepper, salt, and 
a very little pounded mace; add a cupful 
of hot water, and boil it up for a few 
|minutes. Place the collops on a dish, 
‘pour the sauce over them and serve. Gara 
| nish with slices of lemon. 


Ragout, Fricandelles, Sweetbreads—Ox-heart Roasted. %§§ 





' Ragout of Cold Veal. 
Time, thirty-five minutes, 


653. Some slices of cold roast veal; a 
large cupful of gravy; pepper; salt; anda 
little pounded mace ; juice of a small lemon ; 
two dessertspoonfuls of ketchup ; and some 
forcemeat balls. 

Cut some slices of cold roast veal, and fry 
them lightly in butter. Make a good gravy 
of the bones and any trimmings you may 
have, put a large cupful into the stewpan 
with the meat, and the butter in which it 
was fried ; season it with pepper, salt, and 
a little pounded mace, and let it simmer 
slowly over a clear fire for rather more than 
halfan hour. Then stir in a piece of butter 
rolied in flour, the ketchup, and strained 
emon juice; let it boil for about five 
minutes, and serve with the forcemeat balls 
fried, and arranged round the edge of the 
dish, and a few over the ragofit. 


A Fricandelle, 
Time, half an hour. 


654. Remains of cold veal or any other 
meat; bread-crumbs; half an ounce of but- 
ter; one egg; half a pint of gravy; season- 
ing; pepper and salt to your taste. 

Chop some veal or any other cold meat, 
fat and lean together, season it with pepper 
and salt to your taste. Put grated bread- 
crumbs to it in proportion to the quantity of 
meat, about a teacupful generally suffices ; 
add an ounce of butter, an egg, and a little 
good gravy. Mix these ingredients well 
together, and press them firmly into a basin 
or mould, which must be previously but- 
tered. Boil it for half an hour, turn it out 
of the ‘mould, and send it to table with a 
little brown gravy over it. 


Stewed Sweetbreads—American. 
(An Entree.) 


Time, thirty-five minutes. 


655. One or two sweetbreads ; one pint of 
veal broth ; some marjoram ; mace ; pepper ; 
salt; flour; yolks of two eggs. 

Soak the sweetbreads in warm water, and 
then put them into a stewpan with the veal 
broth, pepper, salt, and mace, with a little 
marjoram, and let them stew for rather more 
than half an hour. When done, place 
them on a hot dish; thicken the gravy 
with a little flour, and the beaten yolks of 
two eggs, pour the sauce over the sweet- 
breads, and serve. 


Boast Sweetbreads—an Entree, 
Time, half an hour. 
656. Tm sweetbreads ; onc egg ; bread- 


crumbs; clarified butter; butter; juice of 
@ lemon ; a little Cayenne. 

Trim off the tough part of the sweet- 
breads, and blanch them for nearly two 
hours in a stewpan of boiling water with a 
little salt, Then take them out, and put 
them into cold water until they are cool. 
Run a skewer through the sweetbreads, ana 
fasten them on a spit, brush them over with 
the yolk of a well-beaten egg, shake bread- 
crumbs over them, sprinkle them with clari- 
fied butter, and again with bread-crumbs, 
roast them for a quarter of an hour. When 
done, take them from the skewers, and 
make a gravy of a little butter, a little 
lemon juice, and a pinch of Cayenne, make 
it hot, and serve it in the dish under 


the sweetbreads. Garnish with slices of 
lemon, 


Boulettes au Fo!: c3 Veau. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


657. Two pounds of calf’s liver + a bunch 
of sweet herbs; a few slices of ham or 
bacon ; a cupful of cream; oneor two eggs; 
on ounce of bread-crumbs; pepper and 
salt. 

Mince the liver as fine as possible, and 
the slices of bacon or ham; stir into it the 
sweet herbs finely chopped, a little pepper 
and salt, the yolk of one or two well-beaten 
eggs, and a cupful of cream ; put the whole 
when well mixed together into a stewpan. 
Set it over a slow fire until it becomes firm, 
and then roll it into balls with your hands, 
which should be well covered with flour. 
Brush them over with the white of the eggs 
well beaten, then roll them in bread-crumbs 
until they are quite covered, and fry them 
in boiling butter; drain them on a sieve be- 
fore the fire, and serve them ona folded 
napkin, or if preferred with piquante sauce 
poured round them when sent to table, on 
a hot dish. 


Ox-heart Roasted. 
Time, about two hours to roast if large. 


658. This isa very cheap dish. Put the 
heart into lukewarm water to disgorge the 
blood fer one hour. Make during this time 
a good highly-seasoned veal forcemeat or 
stuffing (see Forcemeats). 

Wipe the heart we// with a cloth, stuff 
the interior with the forcemeat, tie it up in 
buttered paper, and pass a small jes 
through the sides. Set it before a good 
to roast, and baste it we//. When done, 
remove the paper, and serve very hot with a 
little plain gravy or piquante sauce. 

You may also stuff it with 


onions, but this is not generally lik 
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Haricot of Veal—Calf's Head.—Veal Olives. 





Haricot of Veal. 
Time, twenty minutes. 
6s9. Two pounds and a half of the best 


end of the neck ; some good brown gravy ; 
one pint of green peas; three cucumbers ; 
two cabbage lettuces; four carrots; four 
turnips ; one pint of broth. 

Cut off the bones from the best end of a 
neck of veal quite short, but leave the neck 
whole ; put all into a stewpan, and cover it 
with some good gravy. Just before serving, 
add a pint of green peas, then cucumbers 
cut into slices, the carrots and turnips cut 
into wheels, and the lettuces into four picces, 
previously stewed in a little broth, and let 
them simmer with the veal for ten or twelve 
minutes. Dish up the meat, pour the vege- 
tables and sauce over it, and garnish with 
the quarters of Iettuce and forcemeat balls. 


: Calf’s Head in a Skape. 
Time, one hour. 


660. Some cold boiled calf's head ; eight 
eggs; half a pound of bacon or ham; a 
sprig of parsley; a large cupful of gravy ; 
pepper ; salt, and mace. 

Boil eight eggs very hard, and arrange 
slices. of them round a well-buttered mould, 

woned with a little pepper, salt, pounded 
mate, and minced parsley; then fill the 
mould with alternate layers of the calf's 
head cut into very thin slices; the bacon 
also cut thin; the sliced eggs, spice, &c. ; 
pour in a large cupful of good veal gravy, 
make a paste to cover over the mould, and 
bake it. When done, set it in a cool place, 
and when it is cold turn it out and serve. 


Calf’s Brains 4 la Maitre d’Hotel. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 

661. The brains; a spoonful of salt; one 
tablespoonful of vinegar; three ounces of 
butter; a lemon. 

Take off all the fibres and skins which 
hang about the brains, and soak them in 
several waters; then boil them in salt and 
water and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Cut 
some thin slices of bread in the shape of 
scallop shells, and fry them in butter; lay 
these on a dish, divide the brains in two, 
and place them on the fried bread, pour 

ravy with lemon juice squeezed into it over 
them, and serve, 


Croqnettes of Brains, 
Time, ten minutes. 


662, Brains; one spoonful of sage leaves; 
one egg ; some bread-crumbs; pepper and 
Galt; a little milk. 

Blanch the calf’s brains, and beat them 


well together with a spoonful of sage leaves 
chopped very fine, seasoned with pepper 
and salt; mix them with bread-crumbs 
soaked in a little milk and a well-beaten 
gz. Make them into balls, and fry them 
in butter. Serve them piled up on a dish. 


Boiled Calf’s Feet. 
Time, nearly three hours to stew. 


663. Two calf’s feet; parsley and butter. 

Bone two or three calf's feet as far as the 
first joint, and soak them in warm water for 
two hours, then put them into a stewpan 
with sufficient water to cover them, and Ict 
them stew gently; take them out on a hot 
dish, and pour over them some good parsley 
and butter sauce, 


Calf’s Feet Roasted. 
Time, altogether, two hours, 


664. Two calf’s feet; pepper and salt; 
three ounces of butter and a cupful of 
water; two wine-glasses of port wine; a 
teaspoonful of browned flour. 

Thoroughly ciean two calf’s feet, and boil 
them just tendcr ; then let them cool. When 
cold, dredge them with a mixture of pepper 
and salt, and tie them on a spit ; baste them 
with two ounces of butter melted in a small 
cupful of water; when nearly done, dredge 
them with flour; baste them freely with 
butter, and let them finish roasting. When 
nicely browned take thein up; add two 
wine-glasses of port wine to the gravy in 
the dripping-pan, put to it a spoonful of 
browned flour, and a piece of butter the 
size of an egg; Stir it smooth, then strain it 
through a hair sieve, and serve in a tureen, 


Veal Olives—An Entree, 
Time, twenty minutes. 


665. Some slices of veal; a slice or two 
of fat bacon; some forcemeat; a shallot; 
Cayenne pepper ; egg; some brown gravy. 

Cut some thin slices of veal rather wide, 
but not more than three or four inches long, 
lay a very thin slice of fat bacon on each, 
then a layer of forcemeat, a little shallot 
sliced as thin and fine as possible, with pep- 
per, salt, and Cayenne; roll them round, 
and fasten each securely with a small 
skewer, brush them over with egg, and fry 
them a nice brown. Boil a few mushrooms, 
pickled or fresh, with half a pint, or as much 
as your olives will require, of brown gravy, 
aad it round them, and garnish with egg- 


Veal Olives with Oysters. 
Time, half an hour. . 
666, Some collops from a fillet of yaa]; 


Veal Cutlets. Pork Cutlets. —Pig's Liver —Pig’s Fry. 1 





a little forecmeat: a swectbread; a few 
mushrooms; twelve oysters; and half a 
pint of brown gravy. 

Cut three large collops off a fillet of veal, 
trim them neatly, and spread a forcemeat 
over them, adding a few oysters chopped 
fine to each collop, roll them up, and fasten 
them with small skewers, Roast them ina 
Dutch oven before the fire, basting them 
with a little butter; or bake them in an 
oven. Make a regofit of a few oysters, the 
sweetbread cut into dice, and a few mush- 
rooms, lay it in the dish with the olives, and 
pour a good brown gravy round. 


Veal Cutlets—An Entree, 
Time, twenty minutes. 

667. Some cutlets from the best end of a 
neck of veal; some slices of bacon or ham; 
one tablespoonful of sweet herbs; peel of 
half a lemon; nutmeg; salt, and Cayenne ; 
eggs; and bread-crumbs. 

Take about two pounds from the best 
end of a neck of veal, and divide it into cut- 
lets all of the same size—that of a crown- 
piece, and rather more than a quarter of an 
inch thick. Dip them into the yolks of 
some beaten eggs, and then cover them with 
bread-crumbs mixed with a little Cayenne, 
salt, and nutmeg, a tablespoonful of minced 
herbs, and the peel of half a lemon chopped 
as fine as possible. Fry them a nice brown 
in butter. Toast an equal number of very 
thin slices of bacon, or ham, as near the 
size of the cutlets as you can, and roll them 
round, Arrange the cutlets in a pile in the 
dish ; surround them with the rolls of bacon. 
Pour a little good gravy into the centre, and 
serve with mushroom sauce or without. 


Pork Cutlets Broiled. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes, 

668. Take some cutlets from a loin of 
pork, trim them neatly, and cut off nearly 
all the fat. Season them with pepper, and 
place them ona hot gridiron over a clear 
fire. Broil them for a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, as pork requires to be very 
welldone. Turn them as often as neces- 
sary while over the fire. When they are 
done, put them on a hot dish, and serve 
them with sauce piquante, or plain brown 
gravy. 

Pork Cutlets Fried. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


669. Pork chops; bread-crumbs; egg; 
sarc-leaves ; pepper, and salt, 

‘ake a sufficient number of cutlets from 

a loin of pork, trim them neatly, and scrape | 


the top part of the bone clean. Dip them 
into a well beaten egg; cover them with 
bread-crumbs and a very dittle minced sage 
gt together. Season the bread-crumbs 

ith pepper and salt. Shake a litde warmed 
butter over the cutlets, and fry them in boil- 
ing lard or beef dripping. When fried of a 
nice golden brown, take them up, and place 
them before the fire on a sieve turned 
upside down to drain all the grease from 
them. 

Put a purée of mashed potatoes in a hot 
dish ; lean the cutlets against it in a circle, 
and serve, 


Pig’s Liver. 
Time, to bake, a little more than two 
hours. 


670, Liver of a pig; five slices of bacon; 
two pounds and a half of potatoes; a 
bouquct of parsley; two sage leaves ; one 
teaspoonful of pepper; two teaspoonfuls of 
salt ; a gill of water; one onion. 

Slice the liver and let it soak, and boil and 
mash the potatoes. Mince the parsley and 
sage (have about a tablespoonful of the 
two mixed), and chop up a Lisbon onion, 

Lay part of the potatoes at the bottofa of 
a well-buttered tin mould or dish. Then 
put in a layer of sliced liver and bacon; 
sprinkle it well with pepper and salt ; lay 
over it a good sprinkling of sage, parsley, 
and onion. ‘Then add a layer of potatoes, 
then one of liver and bacon; again scason 
it with pepper and salt, and add the sage 
and onion once more. Cover with mashed 
potatoes. Add a little water. 

Bake this dish for two hours, and then 
turn it out of the mould on a hot dish. 
Salamander it, and serve. 


Pig’s Fry. 
Time, two hours and a quarter. 


67r. A pound and a half of fry; one 
onion; one teaspoonful of chopped sage 
leaves ; two pounds and a half of potatoes ; 
one saltspoonful of pepper; two saltspoon- 
fuls of salt. 

Boil a large Lisbon onion, then chop it 
up fine with a few sage leaves. Lay half the 
fry at the bottom of a pie dish, cover it 
with a thin layer of sage and onion, sprinkle 
it well with pepper and salt, cover it with a 
layer of sliced potatoes; then put in the 
other half of the fry, and again sprinkle it 
with pepper and salt, add another very thin 
layer of sage and onion, cover it with sliced 

tatoes, fill the dish with water, and put it 
in the oven. When it is done, brown ‘it. 
with a salamander, and serve. 
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Soufte of Chicken.—Entrées. 





Boule of Chicken. 


Time, half an hour, or less. 


672. Chicken legs, &c.; three-quarters of 
@ pint of white sauce; pepper and salt; 
one dessertspoonfil of chopped parsley and 
sweet herbs; three eggs; a few bread- 
crumbs. 

Take the meat from the legs of chicken, 
pheasant, or rabbit. Take out the sinews, 
mince the meat very small by putting it 
through the mincing machine twice. Boil 
it in a stewpan with white sauce, pepper, 
salt, and a little chopped parsley, or any 
other sweet herb. Stir it on the fire 
till it boils; put into it the yolk of three 
eggs, whipped to a firm froth that will 
bear an egg; stir them lightly into the 
mixture. Bake it in a plain mould, with 

aper round the top to allow it to nse. Bake 
it in a very quick oven. Serve white satice 
or gravy round it, Butter the mould and 
shake bread-crumbs into it previous to put- 
ting the mixture into it. 


Croquettes of Cold Fowl—An Entree. 
Time, to fry the balls, ten minutes. 


673. The white meat of some cold roast 
fowls ; pepper; salt, and pounded mace ; 
two or three ounces of ham; some bread- 
crumbs; a spoonful of milk; yolks of two 
or three eggs. 

Pick off the white meat from some cold 
roast fowls, mince it fine, and season it with 
pepper, Salt, and a very little pounded mace. 
Add about two or three ounces of grated 
ham, stir al] together, and bind it wich the 
yolk of egg, and a spoonful of milk; roll 
the mixture into oval balls, brush each over 
with the yolks of beaten eggs, and roll them 
in bread-crumbs once or twice; fry them a 
nice brown in butter, and serve them up on 
a border of mashed potatocs, and a little 
good gravy in the centre of the dish, 


Minced Fowl—An Entree. 
Time, ten minutes. 


4. ‘Cold roast fowl; half a cupful of 
white stock ; the same of Béchamel sauce ; 
one egg ; bread-crumbs ; thin melted but- 
ter; a little salt and pepper; half a tea- 
spoonful of grated lemon peel. 

Pick all the white meat from some cold 
roast fowls, and chop it up very fine, season 
it with a little salt, pepper, and half a tea- 
spoonful of grated lemon peel, put it into a 
stewpan with half a cupful of Béchamel 
sauce, and the same of white sauce or stock; 
set it over the fire until it boils, stirring it 
ali the time. When dona, put it in the dish 


it is to be served in, piled up neatly, spread 
over it the white of an egg beaten very stiff, 
cover it with grated bread. Pour over ita 
very little ‘hz melted butter, brown it ina 
Dutch oven before the fire, or with a sala- 
mander, and scrve, Garnish with fried 
crotitons, 


Chicken Cutlets—An Entree. 


Time half an hour for the gravy; eight or 
ten minutes to fry. 


675. Cold roast fowl; bread crumbs; 
egg; peel of half a lemon; a blade of 
pounded mace; a little pepper and salt; 
thin melted butter; fried bread; half a 
carrot; a few savoury herbs; a sprig of 
parsley; one ounce and a half of butter; 
eight or ten pepper corns; gravy made 
from the bones. 

Fry half a carrot cut into slices, a few 
savoury herbs, a sprig of parsley, and the 
spice, in about an ounce and a half of but- 
ter, for a quarter of an hour; then add 
rather more than half a pint of the gravy 
from the bones, let it simmer for another 
fifteen minutes, strain it through a sieve, 
and when they are ready serve it with the 
cutlets. In the meantime, divide a cold 
roast fowl, or the remains of one, into a 
number of small cutlets. Cut an equal 
number of pieces of stale bread into sippets 
the size of the cutlets, and fry them lightly 
in butter. Dip the cutlets into ¢4ia melted 
butter mixed with the yolks of one or two 
well-beaten eggs, then spread over each 
some bread-crumbs seasoned with a little 
pounded mace, minced lemon-peel, salt, and 
pepper; fry them for eight or ten minutes, 
place a cutlet on a sippet, and pile them 
neatly on the centre of a dish. 


To Fricassee Chickons—An Entree, 
Time, one hour and a quarter altogether. 


676, A chicken ; pepper; salt, and nut- 
meg ; a bunch of sweet herbs ; two shallots; 
three anchovies ; butter; eggs; and some 
gravy made of the bones. 

Draw and wash the chickens, boil them 
till tender, and when cold cut them into 
pieces, fry them lightly in butter, and then 
take them out and drain them from the fat. 
Put some gravy made from the bones into a 
stewpan, add a glass of white wine, some 
pepper and salt, and grated nutmeg, two 
Shallots, and three anchovies ; stew it very 
gently, and thicken it with the yolk of egg 
well beaten, and a piece of butter; stir it 
until] done, put in the chicken, toss it over 
the fire tor a few minutes, and serve it up 
with sliced lemon and ssied parsley, 


Modes of Dressing Pigeons.—Spatchcock, 
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Pigeon Compote: 
Time, about forty-eight minutes. 


677. Six pigeons ; forcemeat ; lardoons ; 
gravy ; butter; and flour. 

Truss six young pigeons as for boiling, 
and fill their craws with a forcemeat, lard them 
down the breasts, and fry them brown in 
butter, then put them into a stewpan with 
a sufficient quantity of good gravy, and 
when they have stewed thrce-quarters of an 
hour thicken it with a piece of butter rolled 
in flox Serve with the gravy strained 
over then, and garnish with forcemeat balls, 


To Fricasseo Pigeons—An Entree. 


Time, half an hour to three-quarters of an 
hour to stew the pigeons; five minutes 
for the sauce. 

678. Two pigeons; one pint of water; 
one pint of claret ; one blade of mace ; pep- 
er and salt ; one onion ; a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; oneounce and a half of butter rolled 
in flour ; yolks of three eggs ; halfa nutmeg; 

a few fried oysters ; and slices of bacon. 
Cut the pigeons into pieces, wash and 

clean them well, and put them into a stew- 

pan with a pint of water and the same of 
claret, season it with pepper and salt, a blade 
of mace, one onion, a bunch of sweet herbs 
tied together, and an ounce and a half of 
butter rolled in flour. Cover the stewpan 
closely, and let them stew till there is just 
enough for the sauce. Then take out the 
onion and the herbs, and place the pieces of 
pigeon on a dish and keep them hot. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs, and stir them into 
the gravy until it is thick and smooth, then 
putin the pigeon and shake all together 
over the fire. Put the pieces of pigeon into 

a dish, and pour the sauce over them. Scat- 

ter some fried oysters over the top, and lay 

slices of toasted bacon round. 


Ragout of Snipes. 
Time, ten to fifteen minutes. 


- 679. Snipes ; two spoonfuls of mushroom 
ketchup; juice of half a lemon ; pepper and 
salt ; a little butter or melted bacon fat. 

Divide the snipes down the back, but do 
not remove the insides ; sauté them with a 
little butter or melted bacon fat, two spoon- 
fuls of mushroom ketchup, pepper and salt, 

When done, squeeze in the juice of half a 
lemon, and serve them on a hot dish, gar- 
nishod with slices of lemon. 
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To Stew Pigeons, 
Time, thirty-five minutes, 


680. Six pigeons ; one pint of good gravy; 
one onion ; three or four shallots ; a bunch 
of sweet herbs ; pepper and salt; one pint of 
mushrooms ; half a blade of mace; halfa 
pint of white wine ; and some grated bread. 

Pick and wash six pigeons, put them into 
a stewpan with a pint of good gravy, an 
onion cut small, the shallots, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, a pint of mushrooms cut into 
small pieces, and a little pepper, salt, and 
half a blade of mace, Let the whole stew 
gently until tender, and add the wine just 
before you take the stewpan from the fire. 
Put the pigeons on a dish, brown the sauce, 
and pour it with the mushrooms over the 
pigeons. Strew over the whole some grated 
bread, and brown it with a salamander, 

A good remove for a second course. 


Spatchcock—English Fashion 
Time, twelve minutes, 


68r. One fowl ; three ounces of butter; a 
piece of puff paste. 

Make about a pound or half a pound as 
required, of good puff paste. Roll it out 
about the thickness of two fingers, Cut the 
edge in vandykes. Rub together the pieces 
of paste left; cut them into the shape of 
crescent moons ; wet one of the corners of 
each and the side of the vandyked paste, 
and stick crescents between each vandyke. 
Bake this crust a delicate golden colour, 
Cut up a freshly-killed fowl in joints, pep- 
per and salt them and rub with butter ; 
broil them, then pile them on the crust, 


Spatchcock.—Indian Mode and Sea 
Fashion, 


Time, half an hour. 


682. One fowl ; pepper and salt; two or 
three ounces of butter. 

A fowl freshly killed, picked, and pre- 
pared. Split the fowl in halves through the 
middle of the breast and back ; pepper and 
salt it; rub it over with butter; grease a 
gridiron, and broil it over a bright clear 
fire. Putalump of fresh butter in a hot 
dish before the fire ; let it dissolve ; lay the 
{owl on it (or on a round of toasted hreaci), 
and serve very bot. 
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CURRIES AND INDIAN DISHES. . 


The author has the pleasure of offering in 
the next few pages original receipts direct 
from the East, presented to her by Anglo- 
Indian friends. Some of the dishes are quite 
unknown in England, as Ballachony, Bo- 
botie, &c 


Malay Currie. 


Time, half an hour. 


683. Two ounces of almonds; one lemon; 
one dessertspoonful of currie powder; one 
chicken, half a pint of water; one teacupful of 
cream or milk ; two ounces of butter. 

Blanch two ounces of almonds; fry them 
in a little butter until they are brown, but 
do not let them burn; pound them toa 
cream with an onion and the rind of halfa 
lemon. Mix a dessertspoonful of currie 
powder with half a pint of water, and put 
this with the almonds into a stewpan, with 
a chicken cut up into joints. Let it simmer 
gently for nearly an hour; then add a tea- 
cupful of cream ; let it nearly boil ; squceze 
into it the juice of a lemon, and serve up. 


Kebobbed Currie. 
Time, twenty-five minutes, 


684. Equal number of slices of veal, 
onions, and apples; a little currie powder, 
and quarter of a pound of butter. 

_Cut up some apples and onions into slices, 
and some uncooked veal into round slices 
the same size; have ready some small 
skewers (silver ones, if you have them), and 
put upon each skewer twelve slices of meat, 
apples and onions, alternately. Sprinkle 
well over them some currie-powder, and fry 
them in a stewpan, with sufficient butter to 
cover them. Send to table without remov- 
ing the skewers. 


Dry Currie. 
Time, about two hours, 


685. Two ounces of butter; one table- 
spoonful of currie-powder; a teacupful of 
stock ; one fowl; one onion ; three cloves ; 
a@ small piece of cinnamon; three carda- 
mom seeds ; two bay-leaves, 

Melt two ounces of butter in a frying-pan 
until it is a little burnt ; mix with it a table- 
spoonful of currie powder, and let it fry till 
brown ; then put it with very little stock into 
@ saucepan ; cut up your fowl, or any wa- 
cooked meat, into pieces ; add a little onion, 
cut very smali, three cloves, a small piece of 
stick cinnamon, three cardainom seeds, and 
two bay leaves. -Let all simmer together 
for two heurs or longer, Be particular only 


to put very little stock, as there should be 
no gravy when served up. 


Madras Currie, 
Time, three hours, 


686. One fowl; two tablespoonfuls of 
currie powder; a lemon; one cocoanut; 
one teaspoonful of salt; one onion; one 
clove of garlic; a small piece of butter rolled 
in flour, 

Skin a fowl, cut it up into small joints, 
and fry it in butter a light brown ; put it into 
a saucepan with the currie powder, the juice 
of a lemon; the cocoanut fxely grated; a 
little fricd onion, and a clove of garlic. 
Season with salt, let it simmer slowly for 
three hours, adding a thickening of butter 
and flour, just before it is sufficiently cooked. 


Curried Sweetbreads. 
Time, about thirty-five minutes. 


687. Two sweetbreads; three pints of 
veal gravy ; one onion; a tablespoonful of 
vinegar; one Jemon; a tablespoonful of 
currie powder ; two ounces of butter. 

Have ready some good veal gravy, add to 
it a very small quantity of fried onion, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar or the juice of a 
lemon, the same quantity of currie powder, 
and salt to taste; rub two ounces of butter 
into enough flour to make this gravy (which 
ought to be about three-quarters of a pint) 
a proper thickness. Cut up two or three 
sweetbreads into pieces about two inches 
square, stew them gently in the gravy until 
sufficiently cooked, and serve, 


Lobster Currie. 
Time, half an hour. 

688. One lobster; half an ounce of butters 
two onions ; one tablespoonful and a half of 
currie powder ; half a pint of good gravy; 
a tablespoonful of vinegar. 

Fry two onions in half an ounce of butter, 
until they are nicely browned. Mix one 
tablespoonful and a half of currie powder, 
with half a pint of good gravy, and put this 
with the fried onions into a stewpan ; then 
take the meat from a large lobster, cut it inte 
rather small pieces, and add it to the gravy 
and onions with a tablespoonful of vinegar 
or lemon juice. Simmer slowly for about 
half an hour, and serve, 


Prawn Currie. 
Time, halfan hour. 
689. Two dosen large prawns; a table 
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‘ spoonful of currie 
one teaspoonful of flour; half a pint of 
stock ; one large ‘onion; two ounces of 
butter ; a tablespoonful of vinegar. 

Mix one tablespoonful of currie powder, 
and one teaspoonful of flour, with a little 
water, into a smooth paste ; then stir it into 
half a pint of good stock or gravy soup. 
Add a large onion, sliced and fried, and 
simmer it in a stewpan until it thickens. 
Have ready two dozen large prawns, taken 
whole from their shells, and put them into 
the stewpan, simmer for a quarter of an 
hour, stirring occasionally, care being taken 
not to break the prawns; then add two 
ounces of butter, and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, and simmer for a quarter of an 
hour longer. 


Curried Sole. 
Time, half an hour, 

690. One sole; half a pint of gravy; a 
tablespoonful of currie powder ; one onion ; 
two ounces of butter. 

Take a filleted sole, a large thick one, cut 
it into pieces, not too small, lay them in vine- 
gar for an hour. Have ready some gravy, 
prepared with fried onions and currie pow- 
der, as for prawn currie ; add to it the pieces 
of sole, and a large lump of butter, about 
two ounces. Simmer gently for half an 
hour, or rather longer if the sole is thick. 


Curried Cod. 
Time, quarter of an hour. 

69x. Cod ; one onion ; stock ; a teaspoon- 
ful of currie powder; one lemon; two ounces 
of butter. 

Take a piece of cod, pull it into large 
flakes, and fry it till brown; put this into a 
stewpan, with half a fried onion. Pour over 
it sufficient good stock to cover it; adda 
teaspoonful of currie powder, and two ounces 
of butter, with salt to taste ; also the juice 


an hour, or until the fish is cooked, thicken 
the gravy, and serve, 


Hard Egg Currie. 


692. Two onions; a small piece of butter; 
one tablespoonful of currie powder; one 

nt of good stock; a cupful of cream; a 
ittle arrowroot or rice flour; six or eight 
hard boiled eggs. 

Slice two onions, and fry them in butter, 


boil them with a tablespoonful of currie: 


powder in a pint of good stock until quite 
cooked ; add ajcup of cream, and 
thicken with arrowroot or rice flour. Sim- 
mer it slowly for a few minutes, adding six 
or eight hard boiled eggs cut into halves. 


Curries and Indian Dishes. 
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wder: a little water :| Heat the eggs thoroughly, bat do not let 
them boil. 


Vegetable Currie. 


693. Four large potatoes ; one ounce of 
butter ; one pint of brown gravy ; two onions; 
one small vegetable marrow, one handful of 
green peas ; the same of French beans, of 
cucumber ; one tablespoonful and a half of 
currie powder ; one tablespoonful of vinegar ; 
salt to taste; quarter of a pound of butter ; 
one teaspoonful of flour. 

Peel and cut upin square pieces four large 
potatoes, and fry them in butter until they 
are a light brown colour, put them into a 
stewpan with a pint of brown gravy, one raw 
onion, and one previously fried, half a small 
vegetable marrow cut into pieces, a handful 


‘| of green peas, the same of French beans, 


and a few slices of cucumber; add one 
tablespoonful and a half of currie powder, 
a tablespoonful of vinegar, and salt to taste. 
Simmer very slowly, stirring carefully from 
time to time until the vegetables are nearly 
cooked, then add a quarter of a pound of 
butter mixed with a teaspoonful of fiour to 
thicken the gravy, and simmer again until 
the vegetables are sufficiently cooked but 
not éroken. A small piece of mint is by 
some considered an improvemert, 


Currie Powder. 


694. One ounce and a half of cardamoms, 
six ounces of coriander seed, three ounces of 
black pepper, one ounce of Cayenne, one 
ounce and a half of cummin seed, three 
ounces of pale turmeric, one ounce of clovés, 
one ounce of cinnamon, and one ounce and 
a half of fenugreek. 


Currie Powder No. 2. 


695. Half an ounce of Cayenne, one ounce 


/Of mustard, half an ounce of black ground 


_ pepper, half an ounce of salt, a quarter of a 
of half a lemon. Simmer for a quarter of : 


pound of turmeric, a quarter of a pound of 


' coriander seed, one ounce of pounded cinna- 


mon, one ounce of ground ginger, two 
ounces of fenugreek, and a quarter of an 


ounce of allspice. 


To boil Rice for Currie, 
Time, seven minutes, 


696. Wash the rice in several waters, then 
‘leave it in a basin of cold water to soak for 
two or three hours. Have ready a sauce- 
pan full of water, with a little salt in it. 
When the water boils, drain the rice and 
put it into the saucepan; let it boil very 
quickly for about seven minutes, then pour 
it into a colander, and place the colander on 
the top of the saucepan, that the water may 
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quite drain off. The rice ought to be stirred 
with a fork that the grains may be separated. 
It ought to be boiled in a large quantity of 
water, and it will be sufficiently cooked when 
the grains become a little soft, and overdone 
if they at all stick together. Rice should 
alway be served in a separate dish from the 


currie, 
Pillan. 
Time, about one hour, 


697. Two pounds of rice; half a pound 
of butter ; a little salt ; peppercorns, cloves, 
and mace; two fowls; one pound and a 
half of bacon ; hard boiled eggs and onions. 

Wash two pounds of rice, boil it in a 
little water, with half a pound of butter, 
some salt, peppercorns, cloves, and mace. 
Keep the saucepan closely covered until the 
rice is sufficiently cooked; have ready a 
pound and a half of bacon and two fowls 
nicely boiled. Place the bacon in the middle 
of a dish and the fowls on each side; cover 
over with the boiled rice and garnish with 
hard boiled eggs and fried whole onions, 


Pish Pash. 
Time, an hour or more. 


698. Fowl; half a teacupful of rice; one 
blade of mace; pepper and salt. 

Put half a fowl into a saucepan with about 
a quart of water, let it boil to rags, then 
strain off the meat, and to the liquor add 
the other half fowl cut up into joints, half a 
teacupful of rice, a blade or two of mace, 
and pepper and salt to taste. Let this stew 
until the fowl is very tender and nearly all 
the gravy is absorbed, then send to table. 


A Bengal Mutton Currie, 
Time, two hours. 


699. Two pounds of mutton; one onion ; 
one clove of garlic; one or two tablespoonfuls 
of currie powder ; two ounces of butter ; some 
good gravy; a little tamarind juice or lemon 

uice. 

. Cut the mutton into pieces about an inch 
square; the best part for the purpose are 
cutlets from the leg, as there must not be 
any bone or fat. Put the pieces of meat into 
a stewpan, add an onion previously fried in 
butter, and a clove of garlic chopped fine. 
Sprinkle over the meat a spoonful lor two if 
the currie is required to be very hot) of currie 
powder, brown the butter in a frying pan, 
and pour it over the meat; add sufficient 
godd gravy to cover it, and let it stew gently 
for two hours, then add the tamarind, or 
lemon juice, to make it the acid required, 
thicken the gravy end serve. Rabbits make 
@ goed curtis, , 


Lord Clives Currie. 
Time, two hours and a half, 


7oo. Six sliced onions; one green apple; 
one clove of garlic; a little good stock; one 
teaspoonful of currie powder; a few table- 
spoonfuls of stock ; a saltspoonful of salt; 
and the same of Cayenne pepper and pepper; 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut; any 
uncooked meat. 

Stew the sliced onions, green apple and 
garlic to a pulp in a little good stock; then 
add the currie powder, a few spoonfuls of 
stock, the Cayenne and pepper; add to this 
gravy any kind of uncooked meat, cut into 
small square pieces, adding the butter rolled 
in flour, stew slowly for two hours and a half. 


Ballachony. 


zor. One hundred prawns; a little vine- 
gar; two ounces of green ginger; half an 
ounce of Chili; peel of four lemons; two 
ounces of salt; juice of two lemons; four 
onions ; two or three ounces of butter. 

Boil a hundred prawns, take off the shells 
and clean them, then grind them ina currie 
stone with sufficient vinegar to keep the 
stone wet. Take one ounce of green ginger, 
half an ounce of Chili, and the peel of four 
lemons, pound them separately ; then take 
two ounces of salt and the juice of two 
lemons, and mix all the ingredients with the 
prawns. Cut four onions in rings, and fry 
them with about two or three ounces of but- 
ter to keep them from burning. When the 
onions become soft and the ballachony dry, 
take it out and let it cool, To keep it an 
length of time, it must be put in jars with 
orange leaves on the top, and closed up with 
bladder, 


" Bobotee, 
Time, half an hour. 


goz. One onion; one ounce of butter; 
one cupful of milk; one slice of bread; six 
or eight sweet almonds ; two eggs; half a 
pound of minced cold meat or undressed 
meat; one tablespoonful of currie powder. 

Slice an onion and fry it in butter, soak in 
milk a small slice of bread, and grate six or 
eight sweet almonds, beat two eggs into 
half a cupful of milk, and mix the whole wed? 
together, with half a pound of minced meat, 
a small lump of butter, and one tablespeon- 
ful of currie powder. Rub a pie dish with 
butter and the juice of a lemon, and bake 
the currie thus made in not too hot an oven. 
Serve it with boiled rice in a separate. dish. 

This currie is very littie, if at all, known 
in England, and it is remarkably delicate 


¥ 


and nice 


Meat Pies and Puddings: 
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MEAT PIES AND PUDDINGS. 


We believe that it is utterly impossible to 
teach verbally how to make good paste or 
ied ; a lesson from a good cook would 

worth whole volumes on this subject. 
Some general directions, however, may be 
given on this important art. First, the cook 
should have smooth cold hands—very clean 
—for making paste or crust. She should 
wash them well, and plunge them in cold 
water for a minute or two in hot weather be- 


fore beginning her paste, drying them well! 


afterwards. 

The pastry slab, if possible, should be 
made of marble; if it is a wooden paste- 
board, it should be kept scrupulously clean. 


The crust used for homely pies need not! make a smooth and flexible paste. Sprinkle 


be as delicate as that used for company ; it 
may be made of clarified beef dripping or 
lard instead of butter. 

Be very careful about the proper heat of 
the oven for baking pies, as if it be too cold 
the paste will be heavy, and have a dull look; 
if too hot, the crust will burn before the pie 
is done. 

Try if the oven is hot enough by holding 
your hand inside it for a few seconds ; if you 
can do so without snatching it out again 
quickly, it is too cold. It1s best, however, 
to try it by baking a little piece of the crust 
in it first. 

Always make a small hole with a knife at 
the top of the pie to allow the gases gene- 
rated in it by the cooking to escape. This 
aperture is also useful for pouring gravy into 
the pie when it is done, if more is required. 
The hand of a pastrycook should be light, 
and the paste should not be worked more 
than is absolutely required for mixing it. 

We give first three plain receipts for pie- 
crust, such as people of small means can 
use, and will find good—a puff paste (by 
Soyer), and one which will be found good 
enough for all ordinary purposes, of butter, 
flour, and egg, the last made stiff—will also 
suit raised pies. 

We begin by giving instructions for clari- 
fying dripping, so as to render it fit for 
making pie-crusts. 


To Clarify Beef Dripping. 

Put the dripping into a basin, pear 
over it some boiling water,.and stir it round 
with a silver spoon ; set it to cool, and then 
remove the dripping from the sediment, and 

put it into basins or jars for use in a cool 

lace. Clarified dripping may be used for 
fry g and ——F everything except game 
oF poultry, as well as for pies, &o, 


To Make a Short te with Dripping— 
6. 1. 

go4. One pound of flour; three-quarters 
of a pound of clarified beef dripping ; one 
singin of very cold water; a pinch of 
Salt. 

Take care that the water you use is cold, 
especially in summer. Put the flour, well 
dried, into a large basin (which should be 
kept for the purpose) with a pinch of salt; 
break up the clarified beef dripping into 
pieces, and mix them we// with the flour, 
rubbing them together till they are a fine 
powder. Then makea hole in the middle 
of the flour, and pour in water enough to 


the pasteboard with flour, and your hands 
also, take out the lump of paste, roll it out, 
fold it together again, and roll it out; fold 
it again, and roll it out—z.e., roll it three 
times ; the last time it should be of the thick- 
ness required for your crust, that is, about a 
quarter of an inch, or even thinner, It is 
then ready for use, 


Or, a still Plainer Crust for Children— 
No. 2. 


705. One pound of flour; five or six 
ounces of clarified beef dripping ; and a cup. 
ful of water. 

Put the flour into a bowl, and work it into 
a smooth paste with about a cupful of water, 
Divide the clarified dripping into three parts, 
roll out the paste, and put over it, in rows, 
one portion of the dnpping broken into 
pieces the size of a bean ; flour it, fold over 
the edges, and again rollit ; repeat this fold- 
ing, spreading, and rolling three times, 
dredging avery little flour over the paste 
and rolling-pin each time. It will be fit for 
any common purpose, or for children. 


Or, Tripping Crust—No, 3. 

706. One pound of flour ; five or six ounces 
of good beef dripping; a large pinch of 
salt ; one egg; water to moisten. 

Put the flour into a bowl, and work into 
it five or six ounces of good beef drippi g 
until as fine as the flour, adda pinch of salt, 
and mix the whole into a paste with one 
beaten egg and enough cold water; roll it, 
out thin, and use it for meat pies, &c. Hf 
for fruit or jam tarts add an ounce and a 
half of sifted loaf sugar. 


To Make Plain Crast with Lard—No. & 
yo7. One pound of flour; three-q’ 
of a pound of lard; a pinch of salt, 
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Rub a little of the lard into the flour in 
the basin, a pinch of salt, and moisten it 
with water till it is a stiff paste ; take it 
out, lay iton the floured pasteboard, flour 
the roller, and roll it out. Lay small knobs 
of lard dented into the paste in alternate 
rows all over the flat surface, then flour it, 
and fold over the edges all round till they 
meet in the centre; turn the roll of paste 
over, and roll it out again; repeat the 
spreading alternate rows of lard, flour it, 
and fold up the edges again. Roll it out 
a third time, spread the knobs of lard, flour 
it, fold it, and roll it out to the thickness 
required. 


A Light Poff Paste—No. 5, 


go8. One pound of flour ; half a pound 
of butter; half a pound of lard; water to 
moisten it ; a pinch of salt. 

Rub a little of the flour into the basin with 
a pinch of salt, then rub in a few knobs of 
butter ; ryt in the salt ; add water enough 
to make it into a stiff paste, then flour the 
pasteboard and your hands. Take out the 
paste, flour the roller, and roll it out to a 
thin flat surface. Spread over it in alternate 
rows knobs of butter and lard, fold it over 
from the edges, and let it stand in a very 
cool place for half an hour. Then roll it out 
again, sprinkle a little flour over it, and add 
another layer of alternate knobs of butter 
and lard. Let it stand for ten minutes. 
Roll and butter it twice, without letting it 
stand between the two last times. Roll it 
thinner for mince pies, which this crust suits 
very well. 


Common Puff Paste—American. 


gog. One pound of sifted flour; a quarter 
of a pound of lard; half a teaspoonful of 
salt ; half a pound of butter. 

Put one pound of sifted flour on the slab, 
or in an earthen basin, make a hollow in the 
centre, work into it a quarter of a pound of 
lard and half a teaspoonful ofsalt. When it 
is mixed through the flour, add as much cold 
water as will bind it together, then strew a 
little flour over the pasteboard or table; 
flour the rolling-pin, and roll out the paste 
to half an inch in thickness; divide half a 
pound of butter in three parts ; spread one 
evenly over the paste, fold it up, dredge a 
little flour over it and the paste-slab or table; 
roll it out again, spread another portion of 
the butter over, and fold and roll again ; so 
continue until all the butter is used; roll it 
out to.a quarter of an inch in thickness for 
wa | 


Benton Puff Paste. 


7to. Five ounces of beef dripping to one 
pound of flour, mixed with hot water, but 
not boiling. Put together lightly on the 
paste-board with a knife, and with the hands 
only to finish off. If the quantity makes 
more than is required it will keep well for 
two or three days. ‘The great secret in 
making pastry well is to mix it lightly and 
make as quickly as possible. 


Puff Paste—Very Good. 


71x. A quarter of a pound of butters 
half a pound of lard ; half a pound of flour; 
a little salt ; all to be chopped up together 
and mixed with cold water till a proper 
stiffness, roll it out, and in making, use a 
knife, and not the hand. Make it in a cold 
place. 


Suet Crust for Puddings. 


712. One pound of flour; six ounces of 
beef suet ; a cupful of cold water. 

Strip the skin from the suet, chop it as 
fine as possible, rub it well into the flour, 
mix it with a knife, work it to a very smooth 
paste with a cupful of water, and roll it out 
for use. 


Commecen Crust for Raised Piss, 


713. Two pounds and a half of flour; 
three-quarters of a pint of water; four 
ounces of butter; four ounces of lard; 
half a saltspoonful of salt. 

Put two pounds and a half of fine flour 
on the pasteboard, and put into a stewpan 
three-quarters of a pint of water with the 
above proportions of butterand lard. When 
the water boils, make a hole in the middle 
of the flour, pour in the water, butter, and 
lard by degrees, gently mixing the whole 
with a wooden spoon. When it is well 
mixed, knead it with your hands till it be- 
comes stiff, dredging with a little flour to 
prevent it sticking to the board. When 
thoroughly kneaded, put it into a pan, cover 
it over with a cloth, and set it before the 
fire for five or six minutes, when it will be 
fit for any home purposes. 


Salmon Pie. 


The following is an old but good of 
making salmon pie :-— mes 


714. Put pieces of butter at the bottom of 
the pie-dish, place in it a piece of salmon 
cut from the middle of the fish, pick out 
the flesh of a boiled lobster, chop up the 
solid parts, and mix all well with liquefied 
butter, season to taste, put on a crust, aad 
bake it for about one bour,, oo 


French, Potato, Beefsteak and Rumpsteak Pies. 
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French Pie. 
Time, half an hour. 
715. Ifalf a pound of dressed beef; half 


& pound of potatoes; one egg; a piece of 
butter the size of a large walnut. 

Chop the beef very small, mash and 
pound the potatoes, and mix them together 
with a well-beaten egg, and a piece of but- 
ter ; season with pepper and salt. Put this 
mixture into a buttered mould, and bake it 
for half an hour, then turn it out, and brown 
it before the fire in a Dutch oven, 


Pie a la Don Pedro. 
There is a tin expressly made for this sort 
of pie. 
Time, to bake, two hours. 


716. Three or four pounds of mashed 
potatoes; four ounces of butter; loin of 
mutton; three or four slices of raw ham ; 
a bunch of parsley; pepper and salt to 
taste. 

Mash the potatoes with butter and salt 
only. Cut a loin of mutton into very small 
delicate cutlets, put them into a sauté-pan 
on the fire, with some chopped parsley, 
butter, pepper, and salt, sauté them like 
other cutlets, and then dish them into the 
pan in a turban, and cover them with very 
good brown gravy. Put in the middle of 
them some slices of raw ham. Put on the 
cover, which must rest on the supports, and 
cover over the cover tiself with very nicely 
mashed potatoes, up to the brim of the pan, 
and garnish it with mashed potatoes made 
quite smooth. Put it into the oven and 
bake it gently as directed above. 

Fillets of sole instead of mutton are also 
greatly approved. 

Macaroni is a good substitute for ham, 


Potato Pasty. 
Time, nearly two hours, 


zr. One pound and a half of rumpsteak; 
@ large cupful of stock or gravy ; a piece of 
butter the size of an egg; pepper and salt 
to taste; a few spoonfuls of milk; some 
mashed potatoes. 

Cut about a pound and a half of rump- 
steak into thin slices, season it with pepper 
and salt to taste, lay it at the botton of the 
Pedro-pan, and put small pieces of butter 
on the top, pour in a Jarge cupful of stock 
ot gravy, and put on the perforated plate. 
Mash some fine mealy with a few 
spoonfuls of milk, and fill up the whole 
fipace to the top of the tube of the pan, 

“ the potato down, and mark it with a 
in any form you please. Bake it na 


a 


moderate oven a delicate colour. Send it 
to table with a folded napkin roundit, and 
when served lift up the plate of potatoes, 


Potato Pie, 
Time, one hour, 


718. One pound and a half of mutton- 
steaks or cutlets; five or six mealy pota- 
toes ; two eggs; and a little milk. 

Boil five or six mealy pototoes, mash and 
rud them through a colander; then mix 
them with two well-beaten eggs, and suffi- 
cient milk to make a thick batter. Lay the 
steaks or cutlets, well-seasoned with pepper 
and salt, in a dish with alternate layers of 
the potato batter, the batter being placed at 
the top. Put it into a moderate oven, and 
bake it a nice brown. | 


Plain Beefsteak Pie, 
Time, one hour and a half, 


719. Two pounds and a half of beefsteak ; 
a little pepper, salt, and Cayenne; a little 
water, or gravy if yon have it; one table- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce ; the yolk 
of one egg.; half a pound of paste (Nos, x 
or 2). 

Cut the steak into small pieces “with a 
very little fat, dipeach piece into flour, place 
them in a pie-dish, seasoning each layer 
with pepper, salt, and a very little Cayenne 
pepper, fill the dish sufficiently with slices 
of steak to raise the crust in the middle, 
half fil! the dish with water or any gravy 
left from roast beef, and a spoonful of Wor. 
cesterskire sauce; put a border-of paste 
round the wet edge of the pie-dish, moisten 
it and lay the crust over it. Cut the paste 
even with the edge of the pie-dish all round, 
ornament it with leaves of paste, and brush 
it over with the beaten yolk of an egg. 
Make a hole with a knife in the top, and 
bake it in a hot oven, 


Rumpsteak and Oyster Pie. 
Time, to bake, two hours. 


720. One pound of rumpsteak ; a quarter 
of a hundred of oysters; half a blade of 
mace ; one tablespoonful of walnut ketchup; 
one glass of port wine; a piece of lemon 
peel ; a cupful of gravy; pepper and salt to 
taste; half a pound of paste {No. 7). ; 

Cut a pound of steak into small collops, 
flour them, put a puff paste inside and 
round the edges of a pie-dish, and put: in 
alternate layers of rumpsteak and oysters 
ari the dish 1 ay arrest each layer 
with pepper an t. Pour in a spoonfi) 
of gravy, cover the top with the paste, maka 
a hole in the top, egg it over and balas it, 
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Mutton Pie.—Chicken and Ham Pie. 





Put the strained Hquor and the beards of 
the oysters into a stewpan with a piece of 
lemon peel, half a blade of mace, a spoon- 
ful of walnut ketchup, and a glass of port 
wine and gravy. Make it very hot over a 
clear fire, and when the pie is done strain 
the gravy, and pour it into the dish through 
the hole in the top. 


Matton Pie.’ 
Time, to bake, one hour and a half or two 
hours, 

zat. Two pounds of a loin of mutton; 
pepper and salt; a little forcemeat ; three 
mutton kidneys ; and gravy made from the 
bones ; paste (No. 1). 

Strip off the meat from the bones of a 
loin of mutton without dividing it, and cut 
it into nice thin slices, and season them with 
pepper and salt; put a pie-crust (No. 1) 
round the edge of a pie-dish, place in it a 
layer of mutton, then one of forcemeat, and 
again the slices of mutton with three or four 
halves of kidneys at equal distances ; then 
pour in a gravy made from the boncs Sea- 
soned and well cleared from fat. Moisten 
the edge with water. Cover with a paste 
half an inch thick, press it round with your 
thumbs, make a hole in the centre, and cut 
the edges close to the dish, ornament the 
top and border according to your taste, and 
bake it. 


Veal and Ham Pie, 


Time, one hour and a quarter. 

g22. ‘Two pounds of veal cutlets; half a 
pound of ham; one ounce and a half of 
butter ; a sprig of parsley ; pepper and salt; 
a tablespoonful of ketchup; four or five 
mushrooms ; six hard-boiled eggs; a large 
cupful of water or gravy and a little flour ; 
three-quarters of a pound of puff paste. 

Cut about two pounds of veal and half a 
pound of ham or bacon into rather small 
cutlets; fry three or four minced mush- 
rooms and a sprig of parsley in a small 
piece of butter seasoned with pepper and 
salt. Then pour in a tablespoonful of 
ketchup, about half a pint of water (or 
‘gtavy if you have it), dredge in some flour, 
and stir it all over the fire until it boils; 
.- place the vea) and ham alternately in a pie- 
dish lined with puff paste, pour in the 
gtavy, add five or six hard-boiled eggs cut 
across, and cover the pis with puff paste, 
make a hole at the top, ornament it with 
Bake in any forms you please, and bake it. 

our in a litthe more gravy, when done, 
through the hole at the top, 


Small Raised Yorkshire Pork Pies, 
Time, one hour and a half. 
+ gag: Two pounds of neck of pork; a 


quarter of a pound of butter; a quarter of 
a pound of suet; one pound of flour; a 
teaspoonful of sage; pepper and salt. 

Chop a quarter of a pound of suet very 
fine, mix it with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and a pound of fine dry flour, and 
put it into a stewpan over a slow fire to be- 
come hot, and the suet and butter melted. 
Then knead it into a very stiff paste, and 
set it before the fire covered over with a cloth 
until required, Cut the pork into the 
smallest pieces and season them highly with 
pepper, salt, and a teaspoonful of powdered 
sage. Divide the paste into as many pieces 
as you think fit, reserving some for the 
tops; raise them into round forms, fill them 
with the small pieces of seasoned pork, 
cover the tops over, pinch them round with 
your thumb and finger, and bake them in a 
very hot brick oven, 


Devonshire Squab Pie, 
i Time, to bake, one hour and a quarter. 


"724. A pound and a half of mutton 
steaks; some pippins; pepper and salt; 
two onions; and one pint of water ; enough 
pie-crust. 

Cover a pie-dish with a good pie-crust, 
and put at the bottom of it a layer of pip- 
pins pared, cored, and cut into slices, then 
a layer of mutton-steaks, cut from the loin, 
and well seasoned with pepper and salt ; 
then put another layer of pippms, and two 
onions sliced thin (but previously boiled in 
two waters, to extract the strong flavour), 
and put over the pippins; then again with 
mutton, pippins, and onions until the dish 
is full; pour in a pint of water; put a cover 
over the pic with a hole in the top, glaze and 
ornament it, and bake, 


Chicken and Ham Pie. 
Time, to bake, one hour and a half. 

725. One chicken; one pound of veal: a 
few slices of ham; some forcemeat; yolks 
of five or six eggs; three mushrooms; a 
sprig of parsley; pepper and salt; and a 
little gravy or stock; puff paste. 

Line the edges of a pie-dish with puff 
paste, and place at the bottom a little force- 
meat; cut up the chicken, ham, and veal in 
thin slices, place them alternately in your 
dish with the forcemeat, a seasoning of 
pepper and salt, the mushrooms, and parsley 
chopped very fine, and five or six harfd- 
boiled eggs cut into slices; pour in a suffi- 
cient quantity of gravy, and cover it over 
with a puff paste, pass the point of a knife 
through the top, ornament it the 
edges in any fanciful device, egg it over, 
and bake it in a well-leated ovem, 


Giblet Pie, Have Pie, Rabbit Pie, &e. 
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Giblet Pic. 


Time, nearly two hours to stew ; one hour 
: and a quarter to bake. 


726. Two sets of giblets; three-quarters 
of a pound of rumpsteak ; twelve pepper 
corns; one blade of mace; half a head of 
celery; a bunch of sweet herbs; half a 
zarrot; one small onion; four cloves; a 
tablespoonful of ketchup ; five or six eggs ; 
sufficient puff paste. 


Put the head, neck, pinions, and feet into 
_ boiling water to blanch, and take off the) 
skin from the feet and break them ; then | 
put them into a stewpan with a bunch of 
sweet herbs, one small onion stuck with 
cloves, half a head of celery cut into pieces, 
half a carrot, a blade of mace, twelve pepper 
corns, and a little salt, pour in sufficient 
water to cover them, and let them stew for 
nearly two hours; then put them to drain 
and get cold, and cut them into pieces. 
Line a pie-dish with puff-paste, place a 
piece of steak at the bottom, then the giblets 
and the liver over them, more steak, and 
then the yolks of the hard-boiled eggs ; add 
a spoonful of ketchup to the strained gravy, 
and pour it into the pie; cover it with puff 
paste, join it securely to the side, cut it close 
to the dish, and ornament the top and 
border, pass the point of a knife through the 
top, and bake it in a well-heated oven. 





Hare Pie. 
Time, to bake, one hour and a half. 


727. Sufficient paste to line and cover the 
dish ; an old hare ; a lixle pepper, salt, nut- 
meg, and pounded mace; a quarter of a 
pound of bacon ; one onion; a little winter | 
Savory ; a glass of port wine ; yolks of three 
eggs ; one roll. 

Cut the hare into small pieces, and sea- : 
son it with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and mace; ; 
put it into a jar, cover it close, and set it, 
over the fire ina deep stewpan of boiling ' 
water, and let it stew until half done. Make: 
a forcemeat with a quarter of a pound of | 
scraped bacon, one onion minced fine, the | 
crumb of a French roll grated, the liver 
chopped fine, a little winter savory, grated 
nutmeg, and a glass of port wine. Season 
it with pepper and salt, and mix it well to- 
gether with the yolks of three well-beaten 
cage. Line the side and edge of a dish with 
puff paste, put the forcemeat at the bottom, 
and then the pieces of hare, with the gra 
that ran from it in the jar, cover it over wi 
& puff paste, make a hole in the top, egg it 


ever, and bake. 


| 


Denil 


land allspice. 


A Plain Rabbit Pie. - 
Time, to bake, one hour and a quarter, 


728. A large rabbit; three-quarters of a 


‘pound of rather fat bacon ; a sprig of pars- 
iley; pepper, salt, and one shallot; puff paste. 


Skin and wash a fine large rabbit, cut it 
into joints, and divide the head. Then 
place it in warm water to soak until tho- 
roughly clean ; drain it on a sieve, or wipe 
it with a clean cloth. Season it with pepper 
and salt, a sprig of parsley chopped fine, and 
one shallot if the flavour is liked (but it is 
equally good without it), Cut the bacon 
into smal] pieces, dredge the rabbit with 
flour, and place it with the bacon in a pie- 


|dish, commencing with the inferior parts of 


the rabbit. Pour in a smal] cupful of water, 
or stock if you have it; put a paste border 
round the ed;es of the dish, and cover it 
with puff paste about half an inch thick. 
Ornament and glaze the top, make a hole 
in the centre and bake it. 


Venison Pasty, 
Time, to stew, three hours and a half; three 
hours to bake. 

729. A neck, or shoulder of venison; a 
quarter of a pint of port wine; three shal- 
lots; three blades of mace; pepper and salt; 
nine allspice; a little veal stock, or broth; 
raised pie crust. 

For the gravy.—A glass of port wine; 
juice of a small lemon; a piece of butter, 
and flour; some stock from the stewed ve- 


nison. 

Take either of the above parts of venison, 
remove the bones and skin, and cut it into 
small square pieces. Put them into a stewe, 
pan with three shallots, pepper, salt, mace, 
Add a quarter of a pint of 


port wine, and sufficient veal broth, or stock 


to cover it; put it on a gentle fire, and let it 
stew until three-parts done. Then take out 
the neatest pieces of venison for the pasty, 
and put them into a deep dish, in a cold 
place, with a little of the gravy poured over 
them. Pour the remainder of the gravy over 
the bones, &c., and boil it for a quarter of 
an hour. Cover the pasty with some raised, 
pie crust (No. 11), ornament the top in any 
way you please, and bake it in a slow oven. 
When done, have ready the gravy left from. 
the bones, strain and skim it clean, add a 
glass of port wine, the juice of a small lemon, 
and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Pougs 
it into the pasty, and serve. .. be 


Lark Pie—An Entree.‘ 
Time, to bake, about one hour. . 
730. Half a pound of beef; a quarter of 
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a pound of bacon; ten or twelve larks ; peel 
of half a lemon; a sprig of parsley; a cup- 
ful of grated bread; pepper and salt to 
taste ; one egg; a large breakfastcupful of 
stock ; puff paste. 

the edges of a pie-dish with puff 
paste, pick and stuff ten or twelve larks with 
acupful of grated bread, the peel of half a 
lemon minced, a sprig of chopped parsley, 
a seasoning of pepper and salt, and the egg 
well-beaten. y at the bottom of the dish 
half a pound of beef, and a quarter of a 
pound of bacon cut into small thin slices. 
Season with peppcr and salt. Arrange 
the larks on the top. Season with pepper 
and salt, and a sprig of chopped parsley 
sprinkled on them; pour in a large cupful of 
stock, cover the top with puff paste, make a 
hole in it, and bake it in a gentle oven. 


Pie of Larks or Sparrows. 
Time, to bake, one hour and a half, 


73x. A dozen small birds; a rumpsteak; 
@ small bunch of savoury herbs; the peel of 
half a lemon; a slice of stale bread; half 
a cupful of milk; six eggs; pepper and salt; 
two ounces of butter; puff paste. 

Make a forcemeat with the slice of bread 
sooked in milk, and beaten up, a small 
bunch of savoury herbs chopped fine, and 
the peel of half a lemon minced, a seasoning 
of pepper and salt, a piece of butter, and 
the yolks of six eggs; mix all together, put 
it into a stewpan and stir it over the fire 
for a few minutes until it becomes very 
stiff, then fill the inside of each bird. Line 
a pie-dish with the rumpsteak, scasoned 
with pepper and salt and fried lightly; 
place the birds on it, cover them with the 
yolks of the hard-boiled eggs cut into slices, 
and pour in a sufficient quantity of gravy. 
Put a paste round the edge of the dish and 
cover it over, glaze it with the yolk of anegg 
brushed over it, make a hole in the top and 
bake it. 





A Plain Pigeon Pie. 
Time, to bake, one hour and a quarter. 
‘732. ‘Two or three pigeons; arumpstcak; 
rand salt ; a little gravy ; two ounces 
of 


tter ; puff paste. 

Lay arim of paste round the sides and 
edge of a pie-dish, sprinkle a little pepper 
and salt over the bottom, and put ina thin 
beefsteak ; pick and draw the pigeons, wash 
them clean, cut off their feet, and press 
the legs into the sides ; put a bit of butter 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt in the 
inside of each, and lay them in the dish 
with their breasts u , and the necks 
qnd giczards between them; sprinkle some 


Pie of Larks or Sparrows, Rook Pre, 





pepper and salt over them, and put in a 
wineglass of water; lay a thin sheet of paste 
over the top, and with a brush wet it all 
over; then put a puff paste half an inch 
thick over that, cut it close to the dish, 
brush it over with egg, ornament the top, 
and stick four of the feet out of it, and bake 
it. When done, pour in alittle good gravy. 
You may put in the yolks of six hard-boiled 
eggs, or leave out the beefsteak, if you think 
proper. 
Grouse Pie. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to one 
hour. 


733. One grouse; three-quarters ofa pound 
of :umpsteak; seasoning of pepper, salt, mace, 
and Cayenne; a bunch of swect herbs; aglass 
of white wine; a quarter of a pint of gravy 
made from the bones; puff paste. 

Cut three-quarters of a pound of rumpe 
steak in small pieccs, lay them at the bottom 
of a pie-dish, and season them with pepper, 
salt, and Cayenne to taste. Cut the grouse 
into joints, place them on the steak, and 
pour in a few spoonfuls of broth. Cover it 
with a good puff paste, brush it over with 
the yolk of egg, and bake it from threc- 
quarters of an hour to one hour. Make a 
gravy with the backbones, any trimmings, a 
glass of white wine, a small piece of mace, 
a bunch of swect herhs, and as much water 
as will reduce to half a pint. When the 
pie is taken from the oven, pour in the gravy 
through a hole in the top. The grouse, if 
small, may be laid whole in the pie, anda 
large cupful of stock or gravy poured in ber 
fore it is placed in the oven, 


Rook Pie. 


' Rooks must be skinned and stewed in 
milk and water before being put into the 
pie-dish; they may then be treated as 
pigeons. Epicures assert that only the 
breast must be used, but if when the rook is 
drawn and skinned it is laid on its breast 
and an incision made on each side ef the 
spine of about a finger width, and that piece 
removed, the whole of the bird is wholesome 
food, that being the really bitter part. 

734. Four rooks; half a pound of puff 
paste; pepper; salt; three hard-boiled 
eggs ; about two ounces of butter; a small 
piece of rumpsteak, 

Lay the rumpstcak in the pie-dish, cut up 
the rooks as dirccted, and lay them in the 
dish well seasoned, add the butter in knobs, 
and some hard-boiled eggs. Dake as you 
would a pigeon pie. ) 

Vols-an-Vent Crust. 

Vols-au-vent axe very difficult to make 


Various Kinds of Patties. 





even by an experienced cook, and cannot be 
made without a lesson from one. They are 
rather a test of the artist's skill, They should 
be made of puff paste rolled seven times 
and a half, 


A Vol-an-Vent—Entree. 
Time, half an hour. 

738. Some good puff paste ; yolk of ezg ; 
any mince; fricassce, &c. 

Take a sufficient quantity of good puff 
paste, roll it out an inch in thickness, stamp 
it out with a fluted cutter the size of the 
dish in which it is to be served; mark it 
out with another of a smaller size, leaving 
about an inch and a half at the edge, brush 
it over with a beaten egg, and put it quickly 
into a brisk oven torise and become brightly 
coloured. When done, carefully remove the 
piece marked out for the top with the point 
of a sharp knife, and scoop out all the soft 
part from the inside, taking care that the 
case is of a square thickness, and turn it on 
writing paper to drain and dry. When 
ready to serve, fill it with any mince or fri- 
cassee Of fish you please, with a sal] 
portion of sauce. 


Oyster Patties. 
Time, twenty minutes in all. 


736. Light puff paste; two dozen large 
oysters ; One ounce of butter rolled in flour ; 
half a gill of good cream; a little grated 
lemon peel ; a little Cayenne pepper ; salt ; 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice, 

Roll out puff paste less than a quarter of 
an inch thick, cut it into squares with a 
knife, cover eight or ten patty-pans, and put 
upon each a bit of bread the size of a wal- 
nut ; roll out another layer of paste of the 
same thickness, cut it as above, wet the 
edge of the bottom paste and put on the 
top, pare them round and notch them about 
a dozen times with the back of the knife, 
tub them lightly with yolk of egg, and bake 
them in a hot oven about a quarter of an 
hour. When done, take a thin slice off the 
top, and with a small knife or spoon take 
out the bread and the inside paste, leaving 
the outside quite entire. Parboil two dozen 
large oysters, strain them from their liquor, 
wash, beard, and cut them into four, put 
them into a stewpan with an ounce of but- 
ter rolled in flour, half a gill of good cream, 
a ane Jaen lemon peel, the oyster liquor 
strained and reduced by boiling to one half, 
a little Cayenne pepper and salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice; stir it over the fire 
five minutes, fill the patties, put the cover on 
the top, apd serve, 
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Lobster Patties. 1 
Time, twenty minutes, 


737. Some puff paste; a hen lobster: 
one ounce of butter; half a tablespoonful 
of cream; half a tablespoonful of veal 
gravy; one teaspoonful of essence of an- 
chovy ; the same of lemon juice ; one table- 
spoonful of flour and water; a little Cay- 
enne pepper and salt. 

Roll out the puff paste about a quarter of 
an inch thick, and prepare the patty-pans 
as for oyster patties; take a hen Jobster 
already boiled, pick the meat from the tail 
and claws, and chop it fine, put it into a 
stewpan with a little of the inside spawn 
pounded in a mortar until quite smooth, 
with an ounce of butter, the halfspoonful of 
cream, the same of veal gravy, essence of 
anchovy, lemon juice, Cayenne pepper, and 
salt, and a tablespoonful of flour and water. 
Let it stew five minutes, fill the patties, and 
SCIVe, 


Veal and Ham Patties. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


738. Six ounces of ready dressed lean 
veal; three ounces of ham ; one ounce of 
butter rolled in flour ; one tablespoonful of 
cream; one of veal stock; a little grated 
nutmeg and Iemon peel; some Cayenne 
pepper, and salt ; a spoonful of essence of 
ham; one of lemon juice; puff paste. 

Chop about six ounces of ready dressed 
lean veal, and three ounces of ham, very 
small, put it into a stewpan with an ounce 
of butter rolled in flour, a tablespoonful of 
cream, the same of veal stock, a little grated 
nutmeg and lemon peel, some Cayenne 
pepper and salt, a spoonful of essence of 
ham and lemon juice. Mix all well to- 
gether and stir it over the fire until quite 
hot, taking care it does not burn. Prepare 
the patty-pans as for oyster patties, and 
bake them ina hot oven for a quarter of an 
hour; fill with the mixture and serve. 


Moulded Veal, or Veal Cake. 
Time, half an hour to bake. 


739. Slices of cold roast veal; slices of 
ham; three eggs; some gravy; two sprigs 
of parsley ; pepper and salt. 

Cut a few slices of ham and veal very thin, 
taking off the skin from the veal, chop two 
sprigs of parsley fine, and cut the had- 
boiled eggs into slices. Take any nice 
shaped mould, butter it, and put the veal, 
ham, eggs, and parsley in layers until the 
mould is full, seasoning each layer with g 
little pepper and salt, placing a few slices 
egg at the bottom of the mouid at oy 
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distances, fill up with good stock and bake 
it. When cold, turn it out and serve on a 
folded napkin, garnished with flowers cut 
out of carrots, turnips, and a little parsley. 


Beefsteak Pudding. 
Time, to boil, two hours, or a little longer. 





740, One pound and a quarter of flour ; 
half a pound of chopped suet; one tea- 
spoonful of salt ; two pounds of steak ; salt 
and black pepper to taste; one gill of water. 

Put a pound, or a little more, of flour in 
a basin, and mix it thoroughly with some 
very finely chopped suet; put in a good 
heaped saltspoonful of salt. Mix it to a 
paste with water; flour the pasteboard, the 
roller, and your hands, ‘Take out the lum 





Meat Puddings, 





butter a round-bottomed pudding-basin, 
rol] out the paste to about half an inch in 
thickness, and line the basin, then put in the 
beef and kidney, pour in three or four table- 
spoonfuls of water, cover a pieee of paste 
over the top, press it firmly together with 
your thumb, then tie the pudding-basin in a 
floured cloth, and put it into a saucepan 
with about four quarts of water; keep it 
constantly boiling, adding more boiling 
water if required. 


Mutton Pudding. 
Time, nearly two hours, 
742, One pound and a half of mutton 
cutlet ; pepper and salt ; suet crust. 
Line a well-buttered basin with paste, and 
lay in the mutton cut into small neat pieces, 


of paste, and roll it out about half an jych | and well seasoned with pepper and salt, cover 


thick. 
Butter a round-bottomed pudding-basin, 


it over with a crust, cut it evenly round the 
edge of the basin, moisten the paste, and 


line it with paste, turning a little over the | pinch it together, tie itin a cloth, and put it 
edge. Cut up the steak into small picces, | in boiling water. Take off the cloth, and 
with a little fat, flour them slightly, season | turn it out carciully on a hot dish. 


highly with pepper and salt, then lay them 
in the basin, pour over them a gill of water. 
Roll] out the rest of the paste, cover it over 
the top of the basin, pressing it down with 
the thumb. 

Tie the basin in a floured pudding-cloth, 
and put it into a saucepan in a gallon of 
boiling water, keep it continually boiling for 
nearly two hours, occasionally adding a little 
more water. 

Take it up, untie the cloth, turn the pud- 
ding over on the dish, and take the basin 
carefully from it. Serve. 

Some persons, of delicate digestion, like 
this pudding boiled without a basin, on 
account of the superior lightness the crust 
thus acquires, but it does not look nearly as 
well when served, 


Beefsteak and Kidney Pudding. 
Time, to boil, two hours. 
74%. One pound of rumpsteak ; one beef 


kidney ; pepper and salt; and a little flour ; | 


suet paste. 

Take a pound of nice tender beef, or 
rumpsteak and beef kidney, cut them into 
pieces about a quarter of an inch thick, 
season them well with pepper and salt, and 
dredge a little @ovs over them. Lightly 





Rabbit Pudding. 
Time, two hours to boil. 


743. Asmall rabbit ; a few slices of bacon 
or ham; pepper und salt ; suet paste. 

Cut a small rabbit into smal) neat pieces, 
and have ready a few slices of bacon, or ham. 
Line a basin with a good suet crust. Lay 
in the pieces of rabbit with the bacon, or 
ham intermixed, season to your taste with 
pepper and salt, and pour in a cupful of 
water, Cover the crust over the top, press 
it securely with the thumb and finger, and 
boil it, 

Suet Pudding. 
Time, to boil, one hour and a quarter. 


744. One pound of flour ; half a pound of 
beef-suet ; one egg; a pinch of salt; a gill 
of water. 

Mix the flour very dry with finely chopped 
suet; add the eggs and a pinch of salt; 
make it into a paste with the water, beaung . 
it all rapidly together with'a wooden spoon. 
Flour a pudding cloth, put the paste into it, 
tie the cloth tightly, and plunge it into boil- 
ing water. The shape may be either a roll 
or a round ball. When it is done, untie 
the cioth, turn the pudding out, and serve 
very hot, 


ec? 





Zo Stcam, Boil, and Mash Potatoes. 
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VEGETABLES, VEGETABLE PURFES, SALADS, AND 
SALAD MIXTURE. 


To Steam Potatoes. 
Time, twenty to forty minutes. 


745. Pare the potatoes thin, and throw 
them into cold water for about five minutes ; 
then put the strainer over the saucepan filled 
with boiling water, and let them steam from 
twenty to forty minutes, or until a fork goes 
through them easily. Then take them up, 
and serve them quickly, or they will lose 
their colour. 


To Boit Potatces. 


Time, eighteen to twenty minutes after the 
water boils ; large ones, halfan hour. | 


746. Pare some potatoes as near the same 


half an hour, unless they are large, when 
three-quarters of an hour will be required. 
When done, drain the water thoroughly 
from them, put them into a wooden bowl or 
mortar, and mash them fine with a potato 
pestle. Melt a piece of butter the size of a 
large egg with a little milk ; mix it with the 
mashed potatoes until it is thoroughly incor- 
porated, and they are become a smooth 
mash, taking care the potatoes are not too 
wet. Then put the mash into a dish, smooth 
it neatly with a knife, and serve. Or it may 
be greatly improved by browning them in 
the oven, or in a Dutch oven before the fire. 
Or you may rub them through a coarse sieve, 
and brown them with a salamander, without 


size as possible, and throw them into cold | smoothing them over. 


water. Then put them into a saucepan, 
cover them with cold water and a pinch of 
salt. When the water boils, check it several 
times by throwing cold water in, as the 
slower they are boiled the better. When 
done, throw away the water, and sprinkle a 
little salt over them, Put them at the side 
of the fire to dry, with the lid of the sauce- 
pan off, and then serve them quickly ona 
napkin. 


To Boil Potatoes with their Skins on. 


Time, twenty to twenty-five minutes after 
the water boils; three-quarters of an hour, 
or longer, if very large. 

747. Choose the potatoes as nearly the 
same size as possible. Wash and scrub 
them thoroughly clean, put them into a 
saucepan, just cover them with water and a 
little salt. Let them boil, and then draw 
the saucepan to the side, and let them 
simmer slowly until tender and sufficiently 
done, which may be ascertained by trying 
them with a fork. Then drain the water from 
them, raise the lid, and let them dry by the 
side of the fire. Peel them carefully and 
quickly, and serve them, in a very hot vege- 
table dish, with or without a napkin, 


To Mash Potatoes. 


Time, half an hour, or three-quarters of an. 
hour if large. 


748. Potatoes ; a piece of butter; a little 
milk and salt. 

Old potatoes, when unfit for boiling, may 
be served mashed. Cut out all imperfections, 
take off all the skin, and lay them in cold 
water for an hour; then put them into an 
fron saucepan with a teaspoonful of salt, 
gover them with water, and let them boil for 


To Boil New Potatoes. 
Time, a quarter to half an hour. 


749. Scrape the skins from new potatoes 
and lay them in cold water for an hour or 
two, then put them into an iron saucepan 
and cover them with water; cover them over 
and let them boil for half an hour. Try 
one; if not quite done, cover them for a few 
minutes longer. Then drain the water off, 
let them stand for a couple of minutes over 
the fire to dry, and send them to table plain ; 
or you may pour a little melted butter over 


them, 
Baked Potatoes. 
Time, one hour. 


750. Take as many large and equally- 
sized potatoes as you wish, wash them per- 
fectly clean in two or three changes of 
water, then wipe them dry, and put them in 
a quick oven for one hour. Serve them on 
a napkin with cold butter, and pepper and 
salt separately. 

Fried Potatoes, 
Time, to fry, ten minutes, ; 

751. Boil some potatoes in their skins; 
when cold, peel them and cut them in slices 
a quarter of an inch thick, and fry them in 
butter, or beef dripping, a nice delicate 
brown. When done, take them out with 
a slice to drain any grease from them, and 
serve piled high on a dish; or they may be 
chopped up small, seasoned with a little 
pepper and salt, and fried lightly in butter, 
turning them several times that they may be 
nicely browned. Serve in a covered dish. 


Potato Ribbons. 
Time, ten minutes, 
732. Wash and remove any specks fran’ 
. 
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some nice large potatoes, and when peeled, | the fire until £0f, and press it into a mould, 
lay them in cold water for a short time; | Or into the shape of a cake, before seasoning. 
then pare them round and round like an 
apple ; but do not cut the curls too thin, or Potato Puffs. 
they are likely to break. Fry them very| 757. Three ounces of flour; three ounces 
slowly in butter a light colour, and drain | of sugar; three well-boiled potatoes ; a piece 
them from the grease. Pile the ribbons up | of butter the size of a nutmeg; two eggs; 
on a hot dish and serve. a ne are nutmeg. se 
oil and mash three m otatoes ; mix 
Potato Croquettes. them with three ounces of veer three 
Time, to fry, ten minutes. ounces of flour, a little grated nutmeg, a 
753. Eight large potatoes; one ounce |Small piece of butter, and two well-beaten 
and a half of butter; pepper and salt; ajeggs. Make them into cakes, fry a nice 
little nutmeg; a sprig of parsley ; two or | brown, and serve them with white sauce. 


ve ; ‘and some bread-crumbs. 
ree €ggs; and some bread-crumbs To Brown Potatoes under Meat. 


Wash eight large potatoes, and roast 

them in the oven, take out the inside, and} 758. Boil some fine large mealy potatoes, 
when cold pound them in a mortar with| take off the skins carefully, and about an 
about an ounce, or an ounce and a half of| hour before the meat is cooked put them 
butters; then stir in a seasoning of pepper, | into the dripping-pan, having well dredged 
sait, and nutmeg, with a sprig of parsley} them with flour. Before serving, drain tem 
chopped up fine; mix and pound all well | from any grease, and serve them up hot. 
together, and then bind with the yolks of 

Potato Cones, or Loaves. 


two or three eggs and the white of one. 
Make them up into balls, roll them two or 759. Some mashed potatoes ; a little raw 
shallot; pepper and salt; two ounces oi 












three times in bread-crumbs, and fry them 
in boiling fat. When done, drain them | putter, 

and serve. Boil and mash some potatoes, mix with 

To Broil Potatoes. them a seasoning of pepper, salt, and minced 

: : ; shallot, beat into it a sufficient quantity o: 

75A. Eight or ee oe a little flours! fresh butter to bind it, divide it into equal 

butter ; a a ‘le es lencthwise, | Parts: and form them into loaves, or cones, 

Cut some cold boiled potatoes lengthwise, | 2 nq place them under roast beef or mutton, 


@ quarter of an inch thick, dip each piece ; low 
in flour, and lay them on a gridiron over a eee owing a little gravy to 


clear fire. When both sides are nicely 


browned, put them on a hot dish with a Rolled Potatoes with Sweet Sance 
piece of butter over them, and a little pepper Time, fifteen to twenty minutes to brown 


end Sabb cperve: heat Up uct the roll; five or six minutes to boil the 
Potatoes a la Maitre d’H6tel. sauce. 


755. Some boiled potatoes ; a little melted 760. Four pounds of boiled potatoes | a 
butter; pepper; salt ; a sprig of parsley; a glass of white wine ; a little nutmeg ; beaten 
few chives; and the juice of half a lemon. | mace; yolks of six eggs; bread-crumbs ; 

Take some potatoes boiled and peeled ; half a pint of white wine 5 two ounces of 
when nearly cold, cut them into rather thick | Sugat; and a little melted butter. ; 
slices and put them into a stewpan with aj Beat four pounds of boiled potatoes in a 
little melted butter, seasoned with pepper, | Mortar with a glass of white wine, a little 
salt, a sprig of parsley, afew chives chopped grated nutmeg, and beaten mace > WINX it to-~ 
fine, and the juice of half a lemon. When | gether with the yolks of two or three eggs, 
very hot, put them into a dish and serve | 2nd a very little melted butter; make it in a 
wi the sauce over them. roll, brush it over with the yolks of some 

well-beaten eggs, and roll it in cread-crunibs; 
Kolcannon—as Dressed in Ireland. | butter a dish, put it in, and bake it in a 

6. Six large potatoes; three cabbages; | gentle oven a nice brown. When done, put 

half an ounce of butter; one spoonful of| it on a hot dish, have ready a sauce made 
cream; pepper and salt. with half a pint of white wine, two ounces 

Boil the potatoes with the skins on, bruise | of pounded sugar, the yolks of two beaten 
them to meal, and mix them with the cab- | eggs, and a little grated nutmeg. Mix all 
bage boiled, pressed from the water, and | together and stir it over che fire till it is 
chopped fine; then add to them the butter, | rather thick, then pour it over the rolled 
cream, pepper and salt; stir the whole aver! potatoes, and serve, 


Potatoes with Parmesan Cheese.—Carrots. 





Potatoes w.th Parmesan Cheese. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


96x. Eight or nine boiled potatoes; two 
tablespoonfuls of gravy; four ounces of but- 
ter; juice of half a lemon; four ounces of 
Parmesan cheese; yolks of four eggs; some 
bread crumbs; pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 

Put two small tablespoonfuls of white 
gravy into a stewpan with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, two ounces of grated 
cheese, the juice of halfa lemon, a seasoning 
of pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and the yolks 
of four well-beaten eggs, and set it over the 
fire to become hot. Place a border of 
crofitons of fried bread round a dish. Put 
a row of potatoes cut into slices within the 
border, pour over it someof the above sauce, 
then arrange some more slices of potatoina 
smaller circle, then a layer of the sauce, and 
so on until you form a raised centre; put a 
little sauce over the top, and cover it well 
over with the remaining two ounces of cheese 
‘and the bread crumbs. Bake it for about 
twenty minutes, and serve it up hot. 


To Boil Green Peas, 


Time, twelve to fifteen minutes if young ; 
twenty to twenty-five minutcs if large. 


9762. Half a peck of peas; a knob of but- 
ter; a sprig or two of mint; and a tea- 
spoonful of white sugar, if you hke. 

Shell half a peck of green peas, and put 
them into a saucepan of boiling water with 
n teaspoonful of salt, and a sprig or two of 
mint, Jet them boil about half an hour with 
the pan closely covered. When tender, 
drain them through a colander, and put 
them in a dish with a bit of butter stirred 
into them, a very little pepper, and the 
sprigs of mint on the top. Serve them up 
very hot. 

To Stew Peas, 
Time, one hour. 


763. A piece of buiter the size of an egg; 
a few onions ; a bunch of mint and parsley; 
half a spoonful of flour; one ounce of 
su: ar; a pinch of salt. 

Put the butter into a stewpan with the 
onions, henbs, and salt; stew the peas in a 
little water slowly for one hour, stirring them 
frequently ; when they are done, add the 
flour mixed in a little butter very smooth, 
and the sugar pounded; simmer them with 
the herbs, having removed the onions. 


Peas Stewed with Mint and Lettuces, 
Time, forty minutes. 


. One quart of green peas ; two cab- 
tage iettuces' a slice of ham or bacon ; gne 
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onion; some ‘green mint; a quarter of a 
pound of butter; a little flour; a cupful of 
cream ; a quarter of a pint of gravy ; pepper 
and salt. 

Take a quart of green peas, and two cab- 
bage lettuces cut small, and washed clean, 
put them into a stewpan with some green 
mint chopped, a little pepper and salt, and 
a large piece of butter, a piece of lean ham 
or bacon, an onion, and a quarter of a pint 
of gravy ; mix all well together carefully 
without bruising the peas, cover them close 
and stew them for twenty minutes or half an 
hour, shaking the pan all the time to pre- 
vent its burning. When done, take out the 
onion and slice of ham, and stirin a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and a little cream, 
just boil them up, put them ina dish, and 
serve them quickly, 


To Eofl Carrots. 
Time, twenty minutes; if large, one hour 
and a half to one hour and three-quarters, 


765. When young and small, carrots need 
only be washed without scraping, and the 
skin wiped off if necessary after they are 
boiled. Putthem into a stewpan with hot 
water to cover them and half a spoonful of 
salt. Let them boil fast for twenty minutes, 
then take them out, with a clean cloth rub 
off the skins, and put them whole into the 
dish. If old carrots, scrape the skins very 
clean, and wash them ; if large, cut them in 
halves, and boil them in plenty of soft water 
till they are tender. Put them in a dish, 
and serve, 


Carrots Flemish Way. 
Time, forty-five minutes, to boil, 


766. Six or eight good-sized carrots; five 
small onions ; a spng of parsley; salt and 
pepper; three-quarters of a pint, or a pint 
of gravy, or a quarter of a pound of butter. 

Boil six or eight good-sized carrots for 
about three-quaiters of an hour, or until 
they are tender. Cut them into stars or 
dice, then stew them with five small onions, 
a sprig of chopped parsley, a little pepper 
and salt, three-quarters of a pint of good 
gravy, or a little melted butter. 

Serve very hot. 


To Stew Carrots. 


Time, to parboil them, fifty minutes: 

nearly twenty minutes to simmer. 

767. Some carrots ; five tablespoon fils of 
cream ; a quarter of a pint of water, or 
— stock; a piece of butter rolled in 

uit, eae S 

Cut into large slices some fine carrots 
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scraped and washed, parboil them, and then 
simmer until tender in about a quarter of a 
pint of weak broth and five large spoonfuls 
of cream. Adda seasoning of pepper and 
salt, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
‘When done, serve on a hot dish. 


Mashed Carrots (American). 


Time, to boil the carrots, one hour and a 
half to one hour and three-quarters. *. 


(oes Some carrots; butter; pepper, and 
$a t. 

Scrape off all the skin, wash them well, 
and boil them tender in a stewpan of boiling 
water. Then take them up with a skimmer, 
mash them smooth, add a piece of butter, 
and season with pepper and salt. Place 
them in the centre of a dish, piled up, and 
marked over with a knife, Serve with boiled 
or roast meat, | “<: 


To Boil Artichokes. 


‘Time, half an hour to three-quarters of 
an hour, 


765. Two tablespoonfuls of salt and a 
piece of soda the size of a sixpence to every 
gallon of water. 

Gather the artichokes two or three days 
before they are required for use. Cut off 
the stems, pull out the strings, and wash 
them in two or three waters that no insects 
may beinthem. Have a large saucepan of 
boiling water with the above quantities of 
salt and soda. Put the artichokes with the 
tops downwards, and let them boil quickly 
until tender. About half an hour or three- 
quarters will boil them, but that can be 
ascertained by pulling out one of the leaves ; 
(if it comes out easily they are done) or by 
trying them with a fork. Take them out 
and lay them upside down to drain. Serve 
them on a napkin, with a tureen of melted 
butter, allowing a teacupful to each arti- 
choke. 


- They may be served without a napkin on 
: hot dish, with white sauce poured over 
em. 


To Stew Artichokes in Gravy. 


Time, twenty to twenty-five minutes to boil 
the artichokes. 


770. Artichokes; one ounce and a half of 
butter; a quarter of a pint of gravy; two 
spoonfuls of ketchup ; juice of half a small 
lemon. 

Strip off the leaves from the artichokes, 
remove the choke, and soak them in warm 
water for sereral hours, changing it two or 


three times, Pyt them into a stewpan, 


pour in a quarter of a pint of good gravy, 
two spoonfuls of any ketchup, with the juice 
of half a small lemon, and thicken the sauce 
with an ounce and a half of butter rolled in 
flour. Set the stewpan over a moderate 
fire, and let it stew until the artichokes are 
quite tender, and serve on a hot dish, with 
the sauce poured over them. 


Jerusalem Artichokes—-An Entree. 


Time, twenty minutes. 


971. Half a pint of white sauce ; sufficient 
artichokes for a dish. 

Wash and peel a sufficient number of 
Jerusalem artichokes to fill a dish. Cut 
tnem in the shape of a pear, with a piece 
from the bottom, that they may stand up- 
right in the dish. Boil them in salt and 
water until tender. Then place them neatly 
on a dish, and pour over them about half a 
pint of white sauce. Garnish with a few 
Brussels sprouts between each. 


To Boil Jerusalem Artichokes, 


Time, twenty minutes. 


772. To each gallon of water, two table- 
spoonfuls of salt. 

Wash the artichokes very clean, peel and 
cut them into a round, or oval form, and 
put them into a large saucepan of cold 
water, with the salt and water in the above 
proportions. They will take about twenty 
minutes from the time the water boils to bee 
come tender. When done, drain them 
and serve them with a little white sauce, or 
melted butter poured over them. Or on 
a napkin, with melted butter in a separate 
tureen, 


To Boil Asparagus. 


Time, fifteen to eighteen minutes after the 
water boils. 


773. One tablespoonful of salt to half a 
gallon of water. . 

Scrape very cleam all the white part of the 
stalks of the asparagus, and throw them 
into cold spring water, tie them up 1n bun- 
dies, cut the root ends even, and put them 
in a piece of muslin to preserve the tops. 
Have a wide stewpan of spring water, with 
the above proportion of salt ; and when it 
boils, lay in the asparagus and boil it quickly 
for fifteen minutes, or until it is tender, 
Have a thin slice from a loaf nicely toasted, 
cut it in square pieces, dip them in the 
asparagus water, and put them in the dish. 
Take up the asparagus, lay it on the toast 
with the white end outwards, and the points 
meeting in the centre, Serve with melted 
butter in a tureen, 


Asparagus and Caulifiowers. 
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Asparagus in French Rolls. 


Time, about half an hour to boil. 


774. Three French rolls; one hundred 
asparagus ; half a pint of cream; yolks of 
four eggs; salt and nutmeg. 

Cut the green part off a hundred young 
asparagus, wash them well, boil and strain 
them. Take three French rolls, cut a piece 
neatly out of the top crusts, taking care 
that they will fit again ; pick all the crumb 
out of the inside, and crisp them before the 
fire or fry them brown in butter; then take 
half a pint of cream, with the yolks of four 
orfive eggs, beat up in ita little salt and nut- 
meg, and stir it well together over a slow 
fire till it begins to thicken ; put in three 
parts of the asparagus cut small; then fill 
the rolls with them, put on the tops, and 
with a sharp skewer make holes in the tops, 
and stick some asparagus in, as if it were 
growing ; put them on a dish and serve 
them very hot. 


To Boil Cauliflowers. 


Time, twelve to fifteen minutes, longer if 
very large. 


775. Atablespoonful of salt to each gallon 
of water. 

Make choice of some cauliflowers that are 
close and white, pick off all the decayed 
leaves. and cut the stalk off flat at the bottom; 
then put thein with the heads downwards in 
Strong salt and water for an hour, to draw 
out all the insects. Drain them in a colan- 
der, and put them into a saucepan with 
plenty of fast boiling water, keep the pan 
uncovered, and boil them quickly until 
tender, which will be from twelve to fifteen 
minutes, or longer if they are very large. 
Skim the water clean, and when done, take 
them up with a she, and serve with sauce in 
@ Separate tureen, 


Cauliflowers in Sauce. 


‘Time, ten minutes to parboil ; twenty minutes 
to simmer. 


996. Three heads of cauliflowers ; three- 
quarters of a pint of weak broth ; two ounces 
of butter ; a little flour ; three tablespoonfuls 
of cream ; pepper and salt. 

Parboil three heads of cauliflowers ; then 
cut them into bunches, and put them into a 
Stewpan with three-quarters of a pint of 
weak broth, and a seasoning of pepper and 
salt. Let them simmer for twenty minutes, 
and then stir in three large spoonfuls of 
cream, and about three ounces of butter 
rolled in flour. Set the dies over the fire for 
tix or seven minutes, shaking it constantly to 


prevent its burning ; and serve the bunches 
ra cauliflowers with the sauce poured over 
them. 

Or have one whole head in the centre of 
the dish, and the small sprigs arranged round 
it. 


Moulded Caulifiowers with Sauce. 


Time, to boil cauliflowers, ten to fifteen 
minutes if small, 


777. Three heads of very white canli- 
flowers ; a little flour; some maftre d’hétel 
sauce, piquante or tomato sauce. 

Put a small quantity of flour into a sauce- 
pan of water, and when it boils put in three 
very white heads of cauliflowers. When 
sufficiently done, cut off the stalks, place the 
pieces head downwards into a ot basin, and 
press them gently together. Put either of 
the above sauces into a dish, and turn the 
moulded cauliflowers out of the basin on it, 
which, if quickly and carefully done, will 
have a very good appearance, forming one 
large cauliflower. 


Cauliflower au Gratin. 


Time, to boil cauliflowers, ten to fifteen 
minutes if small; twenty minutes or longer 
if large. 


778. Cauliflowers: clarified butter; four 
ounces of grated Parmesan cheese; aseason- 
ing of pepper, salt and nutmeg. 

Arrange some neatly-cut pieces of cauli- 
flower, previously boiled, on a dish, pour 
over them a cupful of clarified or melted 
butter, strew over a quarter of a pound of 
grated Parmesan cheese, and season with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg to taste. Brown 
with a salamander, or set them in the oven 
until hghtly coloured. 


Or— 

Time, to boil the cauliflowers, ten to fifteen 
minutes if small; twenty or twenty-five 
minutes if large; ten or twelve minutes to 
bake. 


779. Two or three cauliflowers; a little 
garlic; pepper; salt; bread-crumbs; a few 
capers; two anchovies; a little clarified 
butter. 

Boil two or three cauliflowers until tender, 
cut off the stalk, and arrange them neatly, 
piled up on a hot dish previously rubbed 
with a very little garlic. Wash and mince 
one or two anchovies very fine with a few 
capers, mix them with a seasoning of pepper 
and salt, and a small cnpful of bread-crumbs, 
strew it over the cauliflowers ; and pour over 
the whale sufficient claritied butter to we/f 
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moisten it. Bake it in a moderate oven for 
about ten or twelve minutes, or until it is 
lightly coloured. 


To Boil Brocoli. 
Time, ten to fifteen minutes if small ; twenty 
to twenty-five minutes if large. 


780. Two or three heads of brocoli; two 
quarts of water; and a little salt. 

Strip off all the dead outside leaves, and 
cut the inside ones even with the flower; 
cut off the stalk close, and put them into 
cold salt and water for an hour before they 
are dressed to cleanse them from all insects ; 
put them into a large saucepan of boiling 
salt and water, and boil them quickly for 
about twelve or fifteen minutes with the pan 
uncovered. When tender, take them care- 
fully out, drain them dry, and serve them 
with a little melted butter poured over them, 
and some in a separate tureen. 


Brocoli and Buttered Eggs. 
Time, to boil, as above, 

781. Three heads of brocoli ; some toasted 
bread ; four ounces of fresh butter; six eggs. 

Boil one large and two small heads of 
brocoli tender. Put four ounces of fresh 
butter into a stewpan, and when warm, stir 
in six well-beaten eggs until of the consistency 
of good cream. Pour it over a piece of 
toasted bread, previous!y placed in a hot 
dish. Lay the large head of brocoli in the 
centre, and the two small ones cut into 
sprigs and arranged round it. 


To Boil large Cabbages. 
Time, half an hour to three quarters, 


, 782. A tablespoonful of salt to half a 
gallon of water. 

Pick off all the dead leaves, and cut the 
stalk as close as possible from the cabbages ; 
cut them across at the stalk end, or if very 
large divide them into quarters Soak them 
in cold water to get out any insects, and 
drain them dry; then put them into plenty 
of fast boiling water, with the salt and a 
zery small piece of soda; press them down 
in the water once or twice, keep them un- 
covered, and let them boil quickly unt 
tender. When done, take them up intoa 
colander to drain, covering them over, and, 
when dry, serve them neatly arranged ona 
hot dish. 

A very small piece of soda may be added 
to all greens when boiling. 


To Boil Brussels Sprouts. 
Time, ten to twelve fa after the water 
; S. 


3. Some sprinits; a tablespoonful of 
ee eae gallon of water, 


Pick carefully off all the dead leaves fron. 
@ pint of Brussels sprouts, and wash them 
clean; then put them into a saucepan of 
boiling salt and water, with a very small 
piece of soda. Boil them very quickly, with 
the pan uncovered, until tender; then drain 
them through a colander, and serve them ar- 
ranged ina light pile in the centre of the 
dish, with a tureen of melted butter, 


To Boil Sprouts or young Greens. 


Time, young greens twelve minutes ; brocoli 
Sprouts, ten to twelve minutés after the 
water boils. 


784. Pick any dead leaves from the sprouts 
or greens, and put them into cold water to 
soak, with a little salt to take away any 
insects; then drain them through a colander 
and put them into a saucepan of fast boiling 
watcr with a little salt. Boil them quickly, 
with the lid off, until tender ; and when done, 
take them up, drain them well, and serve 
quickly. 


To Boul Cabbage or Savoys. 


Time, a large cabbage or savoys, half an 
hour to three-quarters; young summer 
greens, twelve minutes. 


785. Remove any dead or decayed leaves. 
Cut off as much of the stalk as convenient, 
and cut the cabbages across twice at the 
stalk end, unless very large, then they must 
be quartered ; wash and soak them in cold 
water to prevent any insects being in them, 
drain them in a colander, and put them into 
a saucepan of doéiing water, with a spoomul 
of salt. Stir them down frequently, and let 
them boil very quickly until tender, taking 
care to kecp the saucepan uncovered. When 
done, take them up quickly, drain them 
through a colander, covered over to keep 
them warm ; dish and serve them very hot, 
apanecs in quarters round the vegetable 
dish. 


Cabbage with Forcemeat~a la Francaise. 


786, A large cabbage ; a slice of bacon ; a 
sprig of thyme ; two carrots ; one bay-leaf ; 
some stock ; pepper and salt ; mincemeat or 
forcemeat. 

Take off the outer leaves, and cut off the 
stalk from a fine cabbage; scald it in hot 
water for ten minutes, make a hole in the 
middle by the side of the stalk, and fill it 
between each leaf with minced beef, or mute 
ton highly seasoned, or with some sausage 
forcemeat, bind it round neatly, and stand it 
in a stewpan with some stock, a slice of bacon, 
a sprig of thyme, the bay-leafl, and two car- 
rots; let all stew gently, and when done 
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place the cabbage on a dish, untie the string, 
and pour the strained gravy round it. Gar- 
nish with carrots and turnips, and serve it up 
very hot. 


Fregarhed Greens. 


787. Three onions ; one Chili ; two ounces 
and a balf of butter ; some greens ; a little 
salt. 

Take the onions and the Chili, and put a 
sufficient quantity of butter with them to 
stew the greens in; fry the onions and Chili 
till soft ; then wash the greens, and put them 
with the butter, onions, and Chili into a 
stewpan, without any water. Season the 
whole with salt, cover the stewpan, and let 
them simmer gently over the fire, till all the 
water from the greens is dried up. 

You may add prawns if you like. 


To Boil Spinach. 


Time, ten to fifteen minutes to boil the spi- 
nach; four or five minutes to warm. 


788. Two large basketfuls of spinach ; 
a piece of butter the size of an egg ; pepper 
and salt. ~~ 

Pick the spinach very clean, and put it in- 
to several waters, until not a particle of grit 
is remaining ; then put it intoa very large 
saucepan, with just sufficient water to pre- 
vent its burning, sprinkling in a large spoon- 
ful of salt. Press it down with a wooden 
spoon several times, and when it is quite 
tender, drain it in a colander, and chop it up 
very fine; then put it into a stewpan with a 
piece of butter the size of an egg, and a little 
pepper. Stir it over the fire until very hot, 
put it into a dish, and garnish with sippets 
of bread, or press it into a hot mould and 
turn it carefully out. Lay seven poached 


eggs at the top. 


Spinach a la Creme. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


789. Two large bowlfuls of spinach ; quar- 
ter of a pound of butter; two teaspoonfuls 
of pounded sugar; a little salt, and nutmeg; 
three tablespoonfuls of cream. ; : 

When the spinach has boiled until quite 
tender, chop it very fine, and rub it through 
a coarse wire sieve; season it with pepper, 
galt, and a little grated nutmeg. Put it into 
‘a stewpan; stir it over the fire until warm, 
then pour in three tablespoonfuls of cream, 
add a quarter of a pound of butter, and a 
teaspoonful of pounded sugar, stir it over 
the fire for five or six minutes, and serve it 
piled high in the‘centre of the dish, and 
£ arnished with croQtons ; or press it into a 


Boiled Turnips, 


Time, one hour to one hour and a quarter; 
young ones, twenfy trégutes. 
90. Turnips; a spoonful of salt to every 
half gallon of water. 

Pare the turnips, and cut them into quar- 
ters, put them into a stewpan of boiling 
water, and salt in the above proportion, and 
boil them until quite tender; then drain 
them dry, and rub them through a colander 
with a wooden spoon (add a tablespoonful 
or two of cream, or milk) and put them into 
another stewpan with a large piece of buttcr 
and a little white pepper ; stir them over the 
fire until thoroughly mixed and very hot. 
Dish them up, and serve them with boiled 
mutton, &c. 

Turnips may be served whole, plainly 
boiled, if very young. 


Turnips in White Sauce. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, 


791. Some turnips; a large cupful of 
white sauce ; and a little butter. 

Wash and peel as many nice white turnips 
as you require foradish; peel and cut them 
into forms as for Jerusalem artichokes, and 
boil them terder in a saucepan of water with 
a piece of butter the size of a large walnut. 
When done, drain them on a colander, and 
place them on your dish neatly. Pour over 
them some white sauce, and serve them up 
hot. 


To Boil French Beans. 


Time, moderate size, fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 


792. French beans; a little salt; and water. 

Take as ef French beans as you may 
require, cut off the tops and bottoms, and 
remove the strings from each side; then dl- 
vide each bean into three or four pieces, cut+ 
ting them lengthways, and as they are cut 
put them into cold water with a little salt. 
Have ready a saucepan of boiling water, 
drain the beans from the cold water, and 
put them in. Boil them quickly with the 
siucepan uncovered, and as soon as the 
are done, drain them inacolander. Dis 
and serve them with a small piece of butter 
stirred into them, 


French Beans & la Creme. 
Time, to boil the beans, fifteen minutes if 
young ; longer if a moderate size, 

793. A pint and a half of French beans} 
a little salt and a great deal of water; the 
yolks of three eggs; two tablespoonfuls of 
cream ; two ounces of good butter ; and om 
spoonful of vinegar. 
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String a pint and a half of French beans, 
or aS many as you may require, and boil 
them’ in a large quantity of water with a 
little salt until tender, and then drain them. 
Beat the yolks of three new-laid eggs in two 
large spoonfuls of cream, and about two 
ounces of good‘butrer, put it when tho- 
roughly beaten together into a stewpan, and 
set it over a clear fire. When very hot, stir 
in a large spoonful of vinegar, add the beans, 
and let it simmer for five or six minutes, stir 
it constantly with a wooden spoon, and serve 
it up very hot. 


To Boil Broad Beans. 


Time, a quarter of an hour if young ; twenty 
to twenty-five minutes if of a moderate size. 


794. One peck of beans ; one tablespoon- 
ful of salt :and half a gallon of water. 

After shelling the beans put them intoa 
saucepan of boiling sait and water, and boil 
them quickly for a quarter of an hour if 

oung, or longer if of a moderate size. 

Vhen done, drain them on a colander, and 
serve them with parsley and butter in a se- 
parate tureen. Boiled bacon should always 
be served with broad beans. 


White Kidney Beans Fricasseed. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to stew. 


795. One quart of beans; half a pint of 
veal broth, or water; a bunch of sweet 
herbs; a little salt; nutmeg; and beaten 
mace; a glass of white wine; a piece of 
butter; yolks of two eggs; halfa pint of 
cream ; juice of half a lemon. 

Take a quart of white kidney beans; if they 
are dried soak them in salt water all night; 
if fresh gathered, blanch them and take off 
the skins. The dried ones must be boiled till 
they are tender and the skins slip off; put 
them into a stewpan with half a pint of 
veal broth or water, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
a little beaten mace, pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg, and a glass of white wine ; cover them 
close, and let them stew very gently for a quar- 
ter of an hour; then take out the herbs, add a 
piece of butter mixed with flour, and shake 
it about till it is thick. Beat the yolks of 
two eggs in cream, put it in, and keep shak- 
ing the pan one way till it is thick and 
smooth; squeeze in the juice of half a 
lemon, and pour the fricassee into a hot 
dish. Garnish with pickled French beans. 


To Boil Haricot Beans. 
Time, two hours to two hours and a half. 


796. One quart of beans; a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut; halfa gallon of water; 
a spoonful ‘of salt. Shell a quart of haricot 


Broad Beans —Haricot Beans.—Beetroo’ 





or four hours, then put them into a large pan 
of cold water and salt in the above propor- 
tions, and wheh boiling draw them to the 
side to simmer for two hours, or longer if 
necessary. When done, drain the water 
from them, and let them stand uncovered 
until dry, then add a seasoning of pepper 
and salt, and a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut. Shake them over the fire for a few 
minutes until hot, then turn them carefully 
out without breaking the.haricots, and serve 
them quickly, 


Haricot Blancs a@ la Maitre d’Hotel. 


Time, to boil and stew the beans, two hours 
to two hours and a half. 


797. One quart of haricot beans ; a sprig 
of parsley ; a teaspoonful of chopped chives ; 
pepper and salt ; four ounces of butter, and 
half a lemon, or a spoonful of vinegar. 

Soak a quart of haricot beans in cold 
water for two or three hours, then boil them 
in salt and water unti] tender; drain them 
well, and put them hot into a stewpan with 
four ounces of butter mixed with a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped chives, a sprig of parsley 
minced fine, and a seasoning of pepper and 
salt. Place it over the fire, and shake the 
pan, as stirring with a spoon may break the 
beans. When hot and all thoroughly mixed 
together, serve with the juice of half a 
lemon, or a spoonful of vinegar or not, ac- 
cording to your taste. 


Haricot Beans with White Sauce, 
Time, to boil two hours. 

798. Beans; a little white sauce; and 
crcam. 

Soak the beans for twenty-four hours in 
cold water with a little salt in it, then let 
them boil slowly till quite tender. Pour the 
water off, and having some white sauce 
ready-made, toss the beans up in it over the 
fire for a few minutes, and add a little cream 
when they are turned into the dish, 


To Boil Beetroot. 
Time, one hour, one hour and a half, or two 
hours. 


799. Beetroot; vinegar ; 


salt; and 
pepper. 

Winter beets should be soaked over night, 
and before boiling washed very clean, then 
put them into a stewpan of boiling water, 
aid Loil them quickly. . if not very large, 
one hour wil! be sufficient for them, but if 
large a longer time must be allowed. When 
done, put them into cold water, and rub 
off the skins with your hands, then cut them 


poans, and soak them in cold water for three | into tain slices; put them into a dish, and 


Vegetable Marrows.—-Parsnips. 
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ur over thém some cold vinegar; adda 
ittle salt and pepper. 

If served with cold or boiled meat, mix a 
large tablespoonful of butter with a cupful 
of vinegar; season with pepper and salt, 
make it very hot, and pour it over the beet- 
roots. 

lf beetroot is in the least broken before 
dressed, the colour will be gone entirely. 


Boiled Vegetable Marrow. 
Time, ten to twenty minutes. 


800. Some marrows; one tablespoonful 
of salt to half a gallon of waicr. 

Peel the marrows and put them into a 
saucepan of boiling water and salt. When 
tender, take them out, cut them into quarters 
if large, if not, halve them. Serve them in 
& vegetable dish on toast, with a tureen of 
melted butter sent to table with them, 


Stewed Vegetable Marrow. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


8or. Six oreight veg table marrows; juice 
of half a lemon ; one ounce of butter or fat 
bacon ; a little salt. 

Take off all the skin of six or eight vege- 
table marrows, put them into astewpan with 
water, a little salt, the juice of half a lemon, 
and an ounce of butter or fat bacon, Let 
them stew gently till quite tender, and serve 
them up with g rich Dutch sauce or any 
other sauce you please that is piquante. 


Fried Vegetable Marrows. 
Time altogether, fifteen minutes. 


802. Six vegetable marrows ; egg ; bread- 
crumbs ; pepper and salt. 

Cut six vegetable marrows in quarters, 
take off the skin, remove the seeds, stew 
them in the same manner as for table. 
When done, drain them dvy, dip them into 
beaten egg, and cover them well with bread- 
crumbs, make some lard or butter hot, and 
fry them a nice light colour, strew a little 
pepper and salt over them, and serve them 
up quite dry, 


Or— 

803. Six or eight vegetable marrows ; 
pepper and salt. 

Take six or eight vegetable marrows as 
near of a size as possible, slice them with a 
cucumber slice, dry them on a cloth, and 
fry them in very hot lard or butter, dredge 
them with pepper and salt, and serve up ona 
napkin, Care must be taken that the fat is 
an hot, as they a done ie a poinute, rea 

spoil. not hot enough, 
will Be tough and greasy. : 
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Vegetable Marrow Rissoles. 
Time, about half an hour. 


804. One or two large vegetable marrows; 
some well-seasoned minced beef, and a 
little good gravy. 

Pare the marrows very thin, cut them 
across, take out the seeds, and fill the centre 
with well-seasoned minced cold beef or veal, 
If the latter, add a little minced lemon peel, 
tie them securely together, and stew them in 
alittle good gravy made from the beef bones. 
Serve ona hot dish with the gravy poured 
round them, 


Parsnips Boiled. 
Time, one hour to one hour and a half; if 
small, half an hour to one hour. 


805. A tablespoonful of salt to half a gal- 
lon of water. 

If the parsnips are young they require 
only to be scraped before boiling, old ones 
must be pared thin and cut into quarters. 
Put them into a stewpan of boiling salt and 
water, boil them quickly until tender, take 
them up, drain them, and serve in a vege~ 
table dish. They are generally sent to table 
with boiled beef, pork, or salt cod, and also 
added as a garnish with boiled carrots, 


Fried Parsnips. 


Time, one hour to one hour and a half. 


806. Parsnips; butter ; and pepper. 

Boil the parsnips until they are tender, 
then skin them, and cut them in slices 
lengthwise of a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness; fry them in boiling butter or beef 
dripping. When one side is brown, turn 
them over to brown the other; then put 
them on a dish and dredgethem witb a little 
pepper. Serve them with fried or roast 
meat, 


Parsnip Fritters. 


Time, one hour and a half to boil, if large ; 
if small, half an hour to one hour. 


807. Four or five parsnipsy a teaspoonful 
of flour; one egg ; some Dates oc beef 
dripping. 

Boil four or five parsnips until tender, take 
off the skins and mash them very fine, add 
to them a teaspoonful of flour, one egg well 
beaten, and a seasoning of salt. Make the 
mixture into small cakes with a spoon, and 
fry them on both sides a delicate brown in 
boiling butter or beef dripping. Wher both 
sides are done, serve them up very hot of a 

kin or hot dish, according to your taste, 
"These resemble very much the salsify.¢ 


oyster plant, and will generally be preferiale 


aa 
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Parnips Boiled and Brewned under Roast 
Beef. 


Time, half an hour to one hour; one hour 
to one hour and a half, according to size. 


808, sarenipss one large spoonful of salt 
to five pints of water ; pepper and salt. 

Wash and scrape the parsnips, and if very 
large cut them across. Put them into boiling 
galt and water, and boil them very quickly 
until tender. Taxe them up, drain them 
dry, and place them in the aripping-pan 
under roast beef, dust over them a little 
pepper and salt, and let them brown nicely. 
Serve them in a separate dish, with a few as 
a garnish round the meat. 


Parenips Mashed. 
Time, one hour to one hour and a half. 


. Parsnips; a little cream; pepper; 
salt ; two ounces of butter. 

Boi] and scrape the parsnips, then mash 
them smooth with a few spoonfuls of cream, 
two ounces of butter, and a little pepper and 
salt ; warm over the fire, and serve. 


Stewed Parsnips. 


Time, one hour to one hour and a half. 


8ro. Four large parsnips ; half a pint of 
ercam ; a piece of butter mixed with flour ; 
a little grated nutmeg ; some salt. 

Tare and boil four parsnips very tender, 
eut them in rather thin slices, and put them 
into a stewpan with half a pint of cream, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, grated nut- 
meg, and salt. Keep shaking the pan round 
till it is well mixed, and is thick and smooth. 
When done, put it in a hot dish and serve. 


Baked Spanish Onions. 


Time, two hours. 


81x. Some Spanish onions ; half a pint 
of good brown gravy. 

Wash the onions very clean, but do not 
remove their skins. Put them into boiling 
water with a little salt, and let them boil 
rapidly foran hour. Then take them out, 
wipe them dry, roll them separately in a 
piece of thin paper, and bake them for an 

our in a slow oven, When done, peel 
them, put them into a vegetable dish, and 
pour over them some good brown gravy; or 
they may be browned in a Dutch oven be- 
fore the fire without removing their skins, 
and when done, a piece of cold butter placed 
on the top of each, and a little pepper and 
talt sprinkled over them, : 


To Stew Onions Brown, 
Time, two hours, 
8r2. Some Portugal onions; good beef 


gtavy. 

Strip off the skin and trim the ends neatly, 
taking care not to cut the onions; place 
them in a stewpan that will just hold them 
in one layer, cover them with some very 
good beef gravy, and let them stew very 
slowly for two hours, or until they are per- 
fectly tender without breaking. The omons 
may be dredged lightly with flour, and fried 
a light colour before they are stewed, if pre- 
erred, 


Onions a la Creme. 
Time, two hours. 


813. Four or five Spanish onions; three 
ounces of butter; a little flour; pepper ; 
salt ; and half a cupful of cream. 

Boil the onions in two or three waters to 
take off the strong taste, then drain them on 
a sieve, and put them into a stewpan with 
about three ounces of butter, a little flour 
rubbed smooth, pepper and salt, and half a 
cupful of cream. Put it over a slow fire, 
and stir them frequently until sufficiently 
done. Serve them with the sauce poured 
over them, 


To Stuff Onions, 


Time, ten minutes to fry ; two hours to stew. 


814. Some large Portugal onions; a little 
fat bacon; alittle lean beef; bread-crumbs ; 
a sprig of parsley; lemon peel; pepper ; 
salt; and mace; one or two eggs; a piece 
of butter; some brown gravy. 

Peel some large Portugal onions, par-boil 
and drain them, then take out the inside, 
but be careful to keep the onions whole. 
Chop up the inside of the onion, a little beef, 
and a little fat bacon, add some bread. 
crumbs, a sprig of parsley, and lemon-peel 
minced up, and a seasoning of pepper, salt, 
and mace, beat it all up with a well-beaten 
egg or two into a paste, and stuff the onions 
with it, dredge them over with flour, and 
fry them a nice brown, then put them into 
a stewpan with sufficient brown gravy to 
cover them, and stew them gently over a 
slow fire for two hours. if stewed in water 
a little dour and butter must be added, 


To Berve Celery. 


815. Wash the roots free from dirt, and cut 
off all the decayed leaves ; preserve as much 
of the stalk as you can, removing ie 
or discoloured parts. Divide it lengthwise 
intc quarters, curl the top leaves, and place 


Celery 2 la Creme—Modes of Dressing Cucumbers. 
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it with the roots downwards in a celery 
glass nearly filled with cold water. 


Celery a la Creme. 


Time, to boil the celery, three-quarters of 
an hour. 


816. Six heads of celery; half a pint of 
cream ; a piece of butter rolled in flour ; nut- 
meg, and salt. 

Take six heads of celery, cut them about 
three or four inches long, wash them very 
clean, and boil them in water until they are 
tender, Have ready half a pint of cream, 
mix it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and a little salt, and a grated nutmeg, boil 
it up till it is thick and smooth, put in the 
celery, warm it up, and serve with the sauce 
poure‘l over it. 


Celery with Cream. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour, to boil the 
celery ; six or eight minutes to thicken 
the sauce. 

817. Three or four heads of celery ; yells 
of four eggs; half a pint of cream ; a little 
salt, and grated nutmeg. 

Cut the white part of three or four heads 
of celery into lengths of three or four inches 
long, boil it until quite tender, and strain it 
from the water. Beat the yo!ks of four eggs, 
and strain them into the cream; season with 
a little salt and grated nutmeg. Put it into 
a stewpan with the celery, set it over a stove 
until it boils and is of a proper thickr-ess, 
and then send it to table on toasted bread. 


Stewed Celery. 
Time, one hour and twenty minutes. 


818. Four heads of celery; half a pint of 
veal gravy; half a pint of water; thrce or 
four tablespoonfuls of milk. 

Wash four heads of celery very clean, 
take off the dead leaves, and cut away any 
spots, or discoloured parts. Cut them into 
pieces about three or four inches long, and 
stew them for nearly half an hour. Then 
take them out with a slice, strain the water 
they were stewed in, and add it to half a 
pint of veal gravy, mixed with three or four 
tablespoonfuls of cream. Put in the pieces 
of celery, and let it stew for nearly an hour 
pe Serve it with the sauce poured 
over it. 


Celery Fried. 
Time, twenty minutes. 
&z9. Three heads of celery; two eggs; 
oalt ; aig db two ounces of butter; four 
| white wine; two ounces of 
twe ounces of lard, 
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Cut the green tops off three heads of ce: 
ery, remove the outside stalks, and cledn 
the roots well. Make a batter with the yolks 
of two eggs well-beaten, the white wine, salt, 
and Autnieg, and stir the flour ix thoroughly. 
Dip each head of celery into the batter, and 
fry in lard. Serve quite hot, with melted 
butter poured over them. 


To Stew Cucumbers. 
Time, five or six minutes to fry ; six or seven 
to stew. 


820. An equal quantity of cucurhbers and 
onions; two ounces of butter; three table- 
spoonfuls of gravy ; two tablespoonfuls of 
white wine, and halfa blade of mace; a 
little salt, and Cayenne; a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. 

Cut into slices an equal quantity of cu- 
cumbers and onions, and fry them in two 
ounces of butter. Strain them from the 
butter, and put them into a stewpan with the 
gravy, wine, and mace. _ Set it over a slow 
fire, and let it stew for about six or seven 
minutes, Then stir in a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, a seasoning of salt, and a 
uery little Cayenne. Shake it over the fire 
until the sauce thickens, and then serve it 
up hot. 


To Stuff and Stew Cucumbers, 
Time, one hour and five minutes, 


821. Two large cucumbers: a little forces 
meat : three-quarters of a pint of stock ; two 
ounces of butter; a bunch of sweet herbs, 

Peel two large cucumbers, cut a piece off 
the large end, and scoop out the seeds; fill 
it with forcemeat, replace the piece from the 
end, and secure it with a very small skewer. 
Put about a pint of gravy into a stewpan 
with two ounces of good butter, and a 
bunch of sweet herbs. Put in the cucum- 
bers, set the pan over a moderate fire, and 
let them stew very slowly for one hour. Then 
take them out, and boil down the sauce for 
a few minutes, pour it over the cucumbers, 
and serve hot. 


To Roast Cucumbers, 

Time, twenty minutes or half an hour. 

822. Two large cucumbers; some force 
meat ; a little butter; half a pint of gravy. 

Boil two large cucumbers for about ten 
or twelve minutes, then peel them, cut them 
down, and take out all the inside. Fill them 
with forcemeat, and tie them neatly together; 
dredge over them alittle flour, and place them 
before a bright fire in a Dutch oven to be~ 
come brown, basting them frequently with 
fresh butter. When done, put them on a hot 
dish, remove the string carefully, that they 
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should not come apart, and serve them up 
with a little rich gravy poured round them. 


To Dress Cucumbers. 


823. Five tablespoonfuls of vinegar; three 
of salad oil ; pepper and salt. 

Pare the cucumbers, and commence cut- 
ting them at the thick end with a sharp 
knife, or a cucumber cutter. Shred them as 
thin as possible on a dish, sprinkle them 
with pepper and salt, and pour over them 
the above proportion of oil and vinegar. 


Cucumbers a la Poulette. 
Time, twenty-five minutes. 


824. Three large cucumbers; a little salt; 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar; yolks of two 
eggs ; a piece of butter; a little flour; two 
spoonfuls of ercam; and half a pint of broth. 

Take three large cucumbers, pare off the 
rind, and cut them into slices of an equal 
thickness. Pick out the seeds, and boil the 
cucumbers tender in boiling water, with a 
teaspoonful of salt, and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar. When done, takethem carefully out 
with a slice, and when drained, put them into 
astewpan with half a pint of broth, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and two teaspoonfuls 
of cream. Skim off any fat which may rise, 
and boil it gently for a quarter of an hour, 
taking care that the slices of cucumbers are 
not broken. When ready to serve, stir in 
the yolks of two eggs, beaten with a spoon- 
ful of vinegar. 


Endive Stewed with Cream. 
Time, ten minutes to boil ; six or seven 
minutes to stew. 


82s. Four or five heads of endive; a large 
piece of butter ; three parts of a wineglass of 
cream ; two dessertspoonfuls of white sauce; 
two lureps of sugar, and a little salt. 

Wash and free the endive thoroughly from 
insects, Pick off the outer green leaves, 
leaving only the white part, which must be 
carefully examined. Put them into a stew- 
pan of boiling water with a spoonful of salt, 
and let them boil quickly until tender. 
When done, drain them in a colander, 
squeeze them dry, cut off the roots, and chop 
them very fine. Rub them through a coarse 
wire sieve into a stewpan, add a large piece 
of butter, and a pinch of salt. Stir it over 
a slow fire for a few minutes, then mix in 


the white sauce, cream. and a couple of 


lumps of pounded sugar. Stir them over 
the fire, until sufficiently thick to pile ina 
dish, and garnish with sippets, 

Te Choose 


Mushrooms, 
' $26. The greatest case is requisite in the 











choice of mushrooms, as the death of many 
persons has been occasioned by carelessly 
using the poisonous kinds, 


The eatable ones first appear very small 


and of a round form, on a little stalk. The 


grow very fast, and the upper part and stal 
are white. 


part gradually opens, and shows a fringy fur 


As the siz increases, the under 


of a very fine salmon-colour, which conti- 
nues more or less till the mushroom has 


gained some size, and then turns to a dark 
brown. 


These marks should be attended 
to, and likewise whether the skin can be 


easily parted from the edges and middle. 
Those that have wéte or yellow fur should 
be carefully avoided, though many of them 
have the saine smell (but not so strong) as 
the right sort. 


Stewed Mushrooms. 
Time, twenty-one minutes, 
827. Button mushrooms; salt to taste; a 


little butter rolled in flour ; two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, or the yolk of one egg. 


Choose buttons of uniform size. Wipe 


them clean and white with a wet flannel, put 
them in a stewpan with a little water, and 
es them stew very gently for a quarter of an 

our. 
flour and butter, to make the liquor about 
as thick as cream, aud let it boil for five 
minutes. When you are ready to dish it 
up, stir in two tablespoonfuls of cream, or 
the yolk of an egg, stir it over the fire for 
a minute, but do not let it boil, and serve it. 
Stewed button mushrooms are very nice, 
either in fish stews or ragofits, or served 
apart to eat with fish. 


Add salt to taste, work in a little 


Another way of doing them is to stew them 


in milk and water (after they are rubbed 
white), add to them alittle veal gravy, mace, 
and salt, and thicken the gravy with cream 
or the yolks of eggs. 


Mushrooms Grilled. 
Time, about twelve minutes, to bruil. 


828. Six large mushrooms; quarter of a 
pound of butter; pepper and salt; juice of 
a lemon. 

Peel and score the under part of six fine 
sound fresh mushrooms, put them into an 
earthen dish, and baste well with melted 
butter; strew with pepper and salt, and leave 
them for an hour and a half. Broil on both 
sides over a clear fire. Serve quite hot, with 
a lump of butter on each and a little pepper, 
or with a little melted butter, and the lemon 


juice poured over them, 


Baked Mushrooms. 
ee twenty to thirty minutes. . 
: mushroom : 
a pond of sit dl ae .. 
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Seakale, Salsify, Tomatoes, and Green Truffies. 





Peel the tops of twenty mushrooms ; cut 
off a portion of the stalks, and wipe them 
carefully with a piece of flannel dipped in 
salt. Lay the mushrooms in a tin dish, put 
asmall piece of butter on the top of each, 
and season them with pepper and salt. Set 
the dish in the oven, and bake them from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. When done, 
arrange them high in the centre of a very 
hot dish, pour the sauce round them, and 
serve quickly, and as 4of as you possibly can. 


Seakale. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


830. Some toasted bread; and melted 
butter, 

Tie the seakale up in bundles, and put it 
into a stewpan of boiling water with a tea- 
spoonful of salt ; let it boil for about twenty 
minutes, or until tender. Drain and serve 
it up on a Slice of toast, with a turecn of 
melted butter. 


Seakale Stewed. 
Time, twenty-five minutes, 


831. Trim and wash it well, tie in bundles, 
put it in boiling water, into which a handful 
of salt has been thrown; and after having 
been boiled twelve minutes, lay it to drain, 
and when free from the water, put it in a 
stewpan, cover it with a rich gravy, and 
stew until quite tender. It should be sent to 
table in the gravy. 


Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster. 
Time, to boil, thirty to forty minutes, 


832. Six ounces of butter; two dessert- 
spoonfuls of white sauce; a little pepper and 
salt; some vinegar or lemon juice. 

After you have washed and scraped the 
salsify very white, throw it into very weak 
vinegar and water, or lemon juice and water, 
for a few minutes; then put it into a pan of 
boiling water with two ounces of butter, a 
little salt, and a tablespoonful of vinegar or 
lemon. When it is quite tender, put it to 
drain on a sieve; then cut it into short 
pieces, and again put it into a stewpan with 
the white sauce, the remainder of the butter, 
and a little lemon juice. Shake it over the 
fire for a few minutes until it is well mixed 
and very hot, and serve it piled high in the 
centre of a dish, garnished with crofitons 
arranged round it, 


Stewed Tomatoes—American, 
Time, one hour. 


89g. Six or eight large tomatoes ; one tea- 
spoonful of salt; a piece of butter half the 
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size of an egg; one tablespoonful of grated 
bread. 

Pour boiling water over six or eight large 
tomatoes, ora greater number of small ones; 
let them remain for a few minutes, then peel 
off the skins, squeeze out the seeds and some 
of the juice, put them in a well-tinned stew- 
pan with a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspooniul 
of pepper, a piece of butter, and a table- 
spoonful of grated bread. Cover the stewpan 
close, and set it over the fire for nearly an 
hour, shake the pan occasionally that they 
may not burn, and serve them hot. , 


Eaked Tomatoes—American. 
Time, nearly one hour. 


834. Five or six tomatoes; a saltspoonful 
of salt ; half as much of pepper; a piece of 
butter the size of a nutmeg. 

Wash five or six smooth tomatoes; cut a 
small piece from the stem end, and put a 
little salt, pepper, and a piece of butter the 
size of a nutmeg in each, place them in a 
dish, and bake them in a moderate oven for 
nearly an hour. Serve them up hot. 


Scalloped Tomatoes—American. 
Time, half an hour. 


885. Six tomatoes ; two tablespoonfuls of 
bread-crumbs; a teaspoonful of salt; a salt- 
spoonful of pepper; a piece of butter the 
size of an egg ; a teaspoonful of sugar. 

Pecl six fine tomatoes (pour scalding water 
over them if the skins do not come off 
readily) and press the seeds and juice from 
them ; butter a scallop dish; add to the 
tomatoes two tabiespoonfuls of breade 
crumbs, the pepper and salt, and a piece 
of butter the size of a small egg, cut small. 
Put the prepared tomatoes into the buttered 
tin, and bake them half an hour in a quick 
oven. When done, turn them out. A tea- 
spoonful of sugar added to the preparation 
is considered an improvement. 


To Boil Green Truffles, 
Time, one hour, 


836. Twelve large truffles; equal quate 
tities of white wine and water; a little salt: 
three cloves; and a little mace. 

Take twelve large truffies, pair the outside 
skins off very thin, wash them, and 
them into a stewpan that will just hold them, 
and cover them with half white wine, haif 
water, two or three cloves, a little salt, and 
@ quarter of a blade of mace. Cover them 


close, and boil them y for an hour, then 
fold a napkin, lay it in a dish, and serve the 
truffles on it. @ 
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Green Movels, Cardoons, and Horseradish. 





Green Truffies Stewed. 


Time, one hour. 


87. Six or eight truffies ; half a pint of 
gravy; a glass of white wine; a bunch of 
sweet herbs; a little beaten mace; pepper 
and salt; a piece of butter ; juice of half a 
lemon. 

Pare off the outside from six or eight large 
green truffles, cut them in thin slices, and 
put them into a stewpan with half a pint of 
gtavy, a glass of white wine, sweet herbs 
tied together, pepper, salt, and mace. Cover 
themgclose, and let them simmer very slowly 
for Oe hour, then add a piece of butter 
mixed with flour. Stew it until thick, and 
squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, crisp 
the top of a French roll, put it in the centre 
of a dish, take out the bunch of sweet herbs, 
and put the truffles over the roll, 






Green Morels Stewed. 
Time, one hour and a quarter. 


838. A glass of white wine ; some gravy ; 

pepper ; salt, and beaten mace; juice of haif 
a lemon ; a piece of butter and flour ; and 
some morels, 
: Take the quantity you want, wash them 
very clean, cut the large ones in quarters, 
and let the small ones remain whole. Put 
them into a stewpan with gravy enough to 
cover them, a glass of white wine, pepper, 
salt, and beaten mace. Cover them closely, 
ard let them stew gently for an hour, then 
stir in a picce of butter mixed with flour and 
the juice of half alemon. Boil it up until 
of a proper thickness and serve. 


To Stew Cardoona, 
Time, boil until tender, 

899. Four cardoons ; one pint of gravy; 
a giass of white wine; a small bunch of 
sweet herbs ; pepper ; salt, and a very little 
pounded mace ; the juice of half a lemon; a 
piece of butter in flour. 

Take four cardoons, pull off the outside 
leaves, string the white part, cut them about 
two inches long, wash them very clean, and 
put them into a stewpan witha pint of white 
gravy, a .— of white wine, a small bunch 
of sweet herbs, a little pounded mace, pep- 
per and salt. Cover them over and stew 
them gently till they are tender, then put to 
them a piece of butter mixed with flour, and 
boil it gently till of a proper thickness, take 
out the herbs, squeeze in the juice of half a 
temon, and dish them up. 


Teo Boil Cardoons. 
B40. Butter and cardoons. 


Cut the cardoons into pieces cf six inches 
long, and put them on a string, boil them 
till quite tender, then have some butter in a 
stewpan, flour them, and fry them a nice 
brown. Put them on a sieve to drain, and 
serve with melted butter poured over them. 

You may tie them in bundles and boil 
them like asparagus. Put a toast under 
them ; serve melted butter in a tureen. 


Cardoons Fried, 
Time, till tender. 


84x. A dish of cardoons; two ounces of 
butter ; pepper; salt. 

Cut the cardoons into pieces about eight 
or nine inches long, string and tie them 
into bundles or cut them into dice. Boil 
thoroughly, and serve hot with melted but- 
ter, pepper, and salt. 


Cardoons a la Fromage, 
Time, stew till tender. 

842. A dish of cardoons; one pint of red 
or port wine ; pepper and salt ; one ounce of 
butter floured to thicken ; juice of an orange; 
a quarter of a pound of Cheshire cheese. 

tring the cardoons and cut them into 
pieces about an inch long, stew them in the 
port wine until quite tender, add the flour, 
butter, pepper, and salt. Put them into a 
dish in which they are to be served, add the 
juice of an orange, and grate over all the 
cheese. Brown with a salamander, and 
serve quite hot, 


Horseradish. 


843. Wash the horseradish very clean, 
and lay it in cold water for nearly an hour; 
then scrape it into very fine shreds with a 
sharp knife. Place some of it in a glass 
dish, and arrange the remainder as a gar- 
ss for roast beef, or many kinds of boiled 


Radishes, 

844. Radishes are of three sorts, the long 
red, the small turnip, and the winter or 
white radish. 

Radishes should be fresh pulled and 
tender to be in perfection. Cut off all the 
leaves, leaving about an inch of the stalk, 
trim them neatly, and lay them in cold water 
foran hour. Serve the long ones in a celery 
glass half filled with water, and the small 
ones arranged on a plate with the stalk ends 
outwards and a saltcellar in the centre, They 
may also be added to a salad, 


Purée of Turnips. 
Time, ten of twelve minutes, 
845. Seven or eight large white turnipa; 
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a quarter of a pound of good butter; pep- 
; salt, and a little nutmeg, if the flavour 
fs liked 3 two tablespoonfuls of cream. 

Peel, slice, and well wash seven or eight 
very white turnips. When tender enough 
to pulp press them through a wire sieve, 
mix in a quarter of a pound of good butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, and a season- 
ing of pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg, if 
the flavour is not disliked. Stir the whole 
over a clear fire for about ten or twelve 
minutes, and serve with boiled mutton. 


Purée of Potatoes. 


Time, half an hour to thirty-five minutes to 
boil the potatoes, if large. 


846. Six or seven large mealy potatoes; 
two dessertspoonfuls of cream ; three or four 
ounces of butter; pepper and salt. 

Boil and mash six or seven large mealy 
potatoes, press them very smooth through a 
wire sieve. or beat them smooth with a 
wooden spoon. Mix them with tle butter, 
pepper, salt, and two spoonfuls of crcam. 
Stir over a clear fire until hot, and serve 
with cutlets, piling the purée in the centre of 
the dish. 


Parée of Green Peas for Lamb Cutlets, &. 


Time, ten to fifteen minutes to boil the peas, 
if young. 

847. One pint and a half of green peas; a 
sprig of green mint; three or four ounces of 
butter; pepper; salt, and a lump of sugar. 

Boil a pint and a half of green peas anda 
sprig of mint until the peas are sufficiently 
soft to pulp, then drain them dry and either 
press them through a sieve or pound them 
in a mortar; mix with them three or four 
ounces of butter, a lump of sugar, and a little 
pepper and salt. Put the purée into a small 
stewpan over a clear fire until hot, stirring it 
all the time, and when done, pile it in the 
centre of the lamb cutlets. 


Purée of Celery. 
Time, nearly an hour, 

848. Six heads of very white celery ; three 
ounces of fresh butter ; two or three ounces 
of flour ; three-quarters of a pint of milk, or 
half a pint of milk and a quarter of a pint of 
cream ; pepper and salt, 

Wash six heads of white celery very clean, 
cut them into small and thin slices, and put 


them into a stewpan with three ounces of| til 


fresh butter, pepper and salt, Cover it 
closely, and let it stew until the celery is suf- 
ficiently tender to pulp, taking care it does 


minutes or more, stirring it constantly, 
When done, rub it through a wire sieve 
make it hot, and serve it piled up in the 


centre of cutlets, game, poultry, or any 
entrée, 


Purée of Red Carrots. - 


Time, two hours. 


849. Eight or nine carrots; half a pint of 
stock ; one lump of sugar; half a pound of 
butter ; pepper; salt; a small onion. 

Shave off the red part of eight or nine 
carrots, and scald them in a stewpan of hot 
water for a few minutes. Then put them 
into a stewpan with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a quarter of a pint of stock, pepper, 
salt, and a small onion. Set it over the fire 
to simmer slowly for about two hours, or 
until the carrots will pulp. Then rub them 
through a coarse sieve into another stewpan; 
Stir in the remainder of the butter, the stock, 
and a lump of sugar, and stir it constantly 
over a moderate fire until thick enough to 
pile in the centre of cutlets, or anything for 
which it may be required. 

A purée may be made of any vegetables, 
the same directions serving for all, 


Purée of Chestnuts. 


Time, one hour and a half to boil the 
chestnuts, 


&so. Half a hundred of chestnuts; two 
ounces of butter; two tablespoonfuls of 
cream ; pepper; Salt, and nearly a pint of 
milk. 

Pick and scald the skins from half a hune 
dred of chestnuts, put them into a stewpan, 
pour over them nearly a pint of new milk, 
and stew them until they are sufficiently soft 
topulp. Drain the milk from them, if any 
remains, and press them through a sicve. 
Stir into the pulp two ounces of fresh butter, 
two spoonfuls of cream, and a seasoning of 
pepper and salt. Make it hot, stirring it all 
the time, and serve with rutlets round it. 


Balad Mixture. 


851. Three tablespoonfuls of oil; half a 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar, and the same 
of common vinegar; a little black pepper ; 
a teaspoonful of salt. 

_ Mix the above ingredients very smooth, 
cut the lettuce into it, and do not stir it un- 


Salad Mixture. 
852. One boiled potato ; one saltspoonful, 


not become coloured, then pour in the milk, | of salt ; two of white powdered sugar ; one 
or milk and cream. Boil it up for twenty | mustardspoonful of mustard; one tibig 
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spoonful of oil ; one teaspoonful of Harvey 
gauce, and some vinegar. ; 

Boil a nice mealy potato, and mash it 
very smooth, Add all the other ingredients, 
and when the whole is well mixed, add some 
vinegar by degrees till it is the consistency 
of thick cream. 


Another Salad Dressing. 


853. One teaspoonful of made mustard ; 
one ditto of pounded sugar; two table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil; four of milk; two 
of vinegar ; Cayenne and salt to your taste. 

Put the mixed mustard into a salad bowl 
with the sugar, and add the oil, drop by 
drop, carefully stirring and mixing all the 
ingredients well together. Proceed in this 
manner with the milk and vincgar, which 
must be added very gradually, or the sauce 
will curdle, then put in the seasoning of 
Cayenne and salt. It ought to have a 
creamy appearance, and when mixing, the 
ingredients cannot be added too gracually, 
or stirred too much. 


Italian Sauce for Salads, 


854. Three tablespoonfuls of sauce tour- 
née ; one of mustard ; a little tarragon and 
chervil; three tablespoonfuls of Florence 
oil; a little salt, and a glass of tarragon 
vinegar. 

Mix well together three tablespoonfuls of 
sauce tournée, with one of mustard, some 
tarragon and chervil shred fine, and three 
tablespoonfuls of Florence oil, dropped in 
by degrees. When quite smooth, add a 
glass of tarragon vinegar, a little at a time, 
and a little salt. This sauce cannot be too 
much mixed. 


Salad Sauce. 


855. Three hard-boiled eggs; one table- 
spoonful of made mustard; threeof salad oil; 
white pepper; salt; Cayenne; a dust of 
sugar; five spoonfuls of thick Béchamel 
sauce ; one tablespoonful of tarragon vine- 
gar; one of Chili vinegar ; two of common 
vinegar ; half a wineglass of cream. 

’ Rub the yolés of the hard-boiled eggs in 
a basin, add to them the mustard and the 
salad oil, and mix it very smooth. Then 
add the pepper, salt, Cayenne, dust of sugar, 
the Béchamel, tarragon, Chili, and common 
vinegar, and mix all well together with hal; 
a glass of cream. If this sauce is required 
for fish salads, add a few drops of essence 
of anchovies, and sprinkle over the sauce a 


little finely parsley the last thing. 























or two youn 
spoonfuls o 
some lettuce; and slices of beetroot ; salt, 
and mustard. 





Salad (Bohemia), 
856. Yolk of one or two raw eggs; one 
onions, or leeks; three table 
salad oil; one of vinegar; 


Take the yolk of one or two raw eggs, 
according to the size of the salad you re- 


quire, beat them up well, add a little salt 


and mustard, and chop up one or two young 


onions, or leeks, about the size of grass, 
then add the salad oil and the vinegar, and 
beat the whole up into a thick sauce. 
in the salad, and put thin slices of beetroot 
atthe top Sprinkle a little salt over it, and 
do not stir it up till the moment you use it. 


Cut 


For a small salad three dessertspoonfuls of 


oil, and one of vinegar will do. 


Chicken Salad. 
857. Cold fowl; two or three white-heart 


lettuces; two hard-boiled eggs; two dessert 


spoonfuls of butter melted, or salad oil ; two 
teaspoonfuls of made mustard ; one of loaf 


sugar ; one large cupful of vinegar. 


Wash and dry two or three white-heart 
lettuces, reserving the centre leaves, cut 
them fine, and lay them at the bottom of a 
dish, mince all the white meat from a boiled 
chicken, or fowl, without the skin, and 
place it on the lettuce. Rub the yolks of 
two hard-boiled eggs to a smooth paste 
with the butter melted, cr salad wil. Add 
to it two tablespoonfuls of made mustard 
and one of pounded loaf sugar, and stir 
very gradually in a large cupful of vinegar, 
Arrange as a border the centre leaves of the 
lettuces, with some small delicate cress be- 
tween the chicken and edge of the dish, 
and when veady to serve, pour over the 
chicken the salad dressing. 


Salad of Chicken and Celery: 


858. The white meat of a chicken ; the 
weight in celery ; the yolk of une raw egg, 
and one hard-boiled ; a teaspoonful of salt ; 
the same of pepper; half a tablespoonful 
of mustard ; a tablespoonful of salad oil; 
one of white wine vinegar. 

Take the white meat of a chicken, either 
roasted, boiled, or fricasseed, cut it small, 
or mince it fine; take the same quantity, or 
more, of white tender celery cut small, and 
mix the celery and chicken together an hour 
or two before it is wanted, then add the 
dressing made thus :—Break the yolk- of a 
hard-boiled egg very fine with a silver fork, 
add to it the yolk of a raw egg, and the 
pepper and salt, with half a tablespoonful of 
made mustard, work all smoothly together, 


Salad Mixtures, 





adding gradually a tablespoonful of salad 
oil, and the same of white wine vinegar. 
Mix the chicken with the dressing, pile it 
up in the dish, and spread some of the dress- 
ing over the outside. Garnish with the 
delicate leaves of the celery, the white of the 
egg cut into rings, green pickles cut in 
slices, pickled beetroot in slices and stars, 
and placed alternately with the rings of egg, 
and the leaves. 


Endive as a Winter Salad. 
Time, twenty minutes to boil the eggs. 


859. Endive; celery; beetroot; six 
hard-boiled eggs. 

Make a salad mixture in the usual way, 
and place it at the bottom of the bow}, then 
wash and dry some endive, place it in the 
centre of the dish, piled rather high, and 
arrange round it slices of boiled bectroot, 
and hard-boiled eggs cut across, and placed 
alternately, garnishing the edge thickly with 
the delicate part of celery curled with the 
small green of the lcaves, 

Do not stir the mixture with the vege- 
tables. 


To Make a Salad (ascribed to the Rev. 
Sydney Smith.) 
860. 


Two boiled potatoes strained through a 
kitchen sieve, 

Softness and smoothness to the salad give; 

Of mordant mustard take a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon; 

Yet deem it not, thou man of taste, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca 
crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from town. 

True tasie requires it, and your poet begs, 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled 
eggs. 

Let onions’ atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And scarce suspected animate the whole ; 

And lastly, in the flavoured compound toss, 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce ; 

Oh, great and glorious! oh, heibaceous 
meat ! 

*Twould tempt the dying anchoret to eat, 

Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 

And dip his finger in the salad bowl. 


Lobster Salad. 


. 86x. One hen lobster; lettuces; endive ; 
mustard and cress; radishes; beetroot; 
cucumber ; some hard-boiled eggs. 

Pour the salad mixture into the bowl, wash 
and dry the lettuces and endive, and cut 
them fine with a-silver knife, add them to 
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the dressing, with the pickings from the body 
of the lobster, and gart of the meat from the 
shell cut into small pieces. Rub the yolks 
of two or three hard-boiled eggs through a 
sieve, and afterwards the coral of the lobster, 
then place the salad very lightly in the bowl, 
and garnish it with the coral, yolks of the 
hard-boiled eggs, sliced beetroot, cucumber, 
radishes, and the pieces of lobster. Place 
as a border hard-boiled eggs cut across, with 
the delicate leaves of the celery and endive 
betwcen them, 





v 


Lobster Salad. 


862. A lobster; yolks of two eggs; a 
spoonful of made mustard; three table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil; a taste of Chili vine- 
gar; a little salt; some fresh lettuces. 

Pick all the meat out of the lobster, tho- 
roughly beat the yolks of two new-laid eggs, 
beat in made mustard to taste, and cone 
tinuing to beat them drop in three table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil, add whatever flavour 
ing may be preferred, a taste of Chili vinegar, 
and some salt. Mix in six tablespoon /uls of 
vinegar, and the soft part of the lobster. 
Moisten the remainder of the lobster with 
this, and lay it at the bottom of the bowl, 
cut up the lettuce, take care that it is well 
rolled over in the dressing, and put it over 
the lobster. Mustard can be left out if it is 
not liked. The above quantity is given for 
the proportions, and can be increased accord- 
ing to the lobster employed. 


LS 


Or— 


863. Two lobsters ; three new-laid eggss 
half a pint of salad oil; half a pint of vinee 
gar; two tablespoonfuls of made mustard 5 
Cayenne pepper; and salt; three lettuces; 
a sprig or two of mint; half a root of beet. 

To make the dressing, beat three new-laid 
eggs thoroughly, and mix in gradually half 
a pint of salad oil, beat in half a pint of 
vinegar or less, two tablespoonfuls of made 
mustard, Cayenne pepper and salt. Wash 
three fine white lettuces, and drain them-dry, 
cut them up with the meat of two large 
lobsters, or of four smaller (whieh is better) 
adding a sprig or two of mint if the flavour 
be not disliked. Cut up also three hard- 
boiled eggs, and slice about half a root of 
beet. A deep dish is prettier to use than a 
salad bowl. Mix all the ingredients well 
together on the dish, and let them lie on it 
heaped up in the middle, pouring in dressing 
enough to moisten all thoroughly, and to 
collect in the dish below. Sprinkle the 
spawn and coral over the top. When the 
lobster salad is well mixed it must also be 
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Salad.—Curing, Potting, Collaring, &e. 





well helped, with due care that each person 
has sufficient lobster with the green. 

The lettuces should not be cut up until 
the salad is going to be eaten. If it be not 
convenient to do the final mixing then, it is 
better to mix the dressing with the lobster, 
and to let some one, when the time arrives, 
arrange the lettuce round it, cut in quarters. 


Canadian Salad. 


864. Two large apples; one cucumber; 
one large onion; twelve Chilies ; one tea- 
spoonful of Cayenne pepper ; a spoonful or 
two of salt; sufficient vinegar to cover it. 

Mince very fine the apples, cucumber, 
onion, and Chilies. Put the whole into a 


large basin, and sprinkle them with salt and ' 
the Cayenne pepper, then pour over the, 


whole sufficient vinegar to cover the mixture 
and stir it well together, « , 


or 


To Boil Green Corn or Maize. 


86s. Get the short full ears of sugar corn, 
trim off all the husks, leaving only the last 
inside leaves. Have a stewpan of boiling 
water, with a small teaspoonful of salt to 
each quart of water, put in the corn and let 
it boil quickly for half an hour, if young and 
tender, or longer ifless tender. When done, 
drain off all the water and take off the ree 
maining husks, lay a napkin on a dish, place 
the corn on it and serve, or when drained 
place them on toast and send melted butter 
to table with them, 

It may also be served in the following 
manner :—Take off all the husks, and with 
a sharp knife cut it from the cob and put it 
into a stewpan with a cupful of water to a 
quart of corn cut from the cob, cover it 
close, and let it simmer for an hour, then 


add a large tablespoonful of butter, pepper 


and salt to taste, and send it up very hot. 


CURING BACON, HAMS, &c.—POTTING, COLLARING, &c, 


The important art of pickling or salting 
meat calls for the housekeepcr’s best atten- 
tion. There are many modes of doing it, 
both in England and Amcrica, In England 
North and South make bacon in a different 
manner. In Hampshire, Wiltshire, and 
Berkshire, they singethe hog. In Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, &c., they scald the hog. The 
American mode of pickling pork we con- 
sider especially good. Great care must be 
taken in preparing the meat for salting. It 
must be carefully examined to sce that it is 
fresh and good, then wiped, sprinkled with 
salt, and afterwards left to drain a few hours 
before it is rubbed with the salt. The meat 
will thus be thoroughly cleansed from the 
blood, which will prevent it from turning 
and tasting strong. Itshould then be placed 
in the pickling pan and turned every morn- 
ing, also should be rubbed with the pickle. 
"I'he cover of the pickling-pan should fit very 
closely, and have a weight on it to keep it 
down. If a large quantity of salt meat is 
frequently required, the pickle may be boiled 
up, skimmed well, and when cold poured 
over any meat that has been sprinkled and 
well drained as above directed. 


To Pickle Pork. 


866. For a pig of twenty stones weight, 
half a bushel of salt ; half a pound of salt- 
petre; four pounds of coarse moist sugar. 

Cover the bottom of the tub with salt. 
Then cut off the hams, shoulders, spareribs, 
and griskins of the pig. Rub the remaining 


part of the pork with the above ingredients, 
lay it in the tub with salt between each 
layer, and in three or four days, if the brine 
from the pork does not cover it, there must 
be some made, according to the quantities 
you may require. Put two pounds of salt 
and a quarter of an ounce of saltpetre to a 
quart of water. oil it half an hour, and 
when cold pour it over the pork. 

The pork must on no account szw/m in the 
brine. To prevent it, have a piece of wood 
cut the size of the rib, and on Chat lay v 
heavy stones. If done in this way, it wi 
keep good for two years, 


To Pickis Pork—aon American Receipt. 


867. Four pounds and a half of common 
and fine salt; three gallons of water; one 
pound of brown sugar ; one ounce of salt- 
petre; half an ounce of saleratus, 

Dissolve the saltpetre and saleratus in the 
water, then add the two pounds and a 
quarter of common and the same of fine 
salt, and the brown sugar; put it into a 
large saucepan and boil and skim it clear, 
‘Then put it into the pickle-pan, and when 
cold, it will be fit for use. 

Pork for boiling should be laid in this 
pickle for a few days, taking care to alwzys 
keep the meat under the brine, by a suitable 
piece of board and a weight, 


A Pickle for Hams, Boef, or Pork. 
Ticae, half an hour. 
868. Six pounds af common salt; one 


Zo Cure Bacon, Hams, &e. 
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pound of coarse sugar ; four ounces of salt- 
petre ; two gallons of water. 

Roil the above ingredients for halfan hour, 
and skim the liquor well. Let it stand till 
cold before you put the pickle into the tub, 
Place a weight on the meat so as to keep it 
quite immersed, It will keep good for five 
or six months. 


To Cure Bacon. 
Time, three weeks, 


869. One pound of saltpetre ; one pound 
of bay salt ; one gallon of coarse salt ; one 
pound of salprunella ; one pound of moist 
sugar. 

Pound the salprunella and bay salt very 
fine, mix the coarse salt and the sugar well 
together, and rub it into your bacon, hams, 
and cheeks, putting all in the same brine. 
Turn and rub the bacon for a week evcry 
day; afterwards evcry other day. Let it 
remain in the brine three weeks, and then 
send it to he smoked or dried. Large sides 
of bacon take a month to dry, small ones 
three weeks. 


West Country Way to Cure Bacon, 
Hams, &c. 


Time to boil the pickle, twenty mizutes. 


870. To every fifteen pounds of meat 
allow the following quantities—five pounds 
and a quarter of coramon salt ; two ounces 
of salprunella; two ounces of Saltpetre ; 
three pounds of bay salt ; six pounds anda 
half of coarse sugar; three pounds and a 
quarter of treacle ; four gallons of water. 

Mix the salprunclia, saltpetre pounded, 
and a quarter of a pound of common salt 
well together ; and rub it into every part of 
the meat, lay it in a salting-pan, and repeat 
the rubbing for three days. Boil up the 
coarse sugar, salt, ard treacle, with four 
gallons of water, for twenty minutes, skim- 
ming it quiteclean. Pour it over the bacon, 
cheeks, &c., and turn and rub them for a 
fortnight, or longer should the pig be large. 
At the end of the time it will be ready for 
smoking. 


To Salt a Ham of Twelve Pounds, 


Time, ten weeks. 


87x. One pound of common salt; one 
pound of bay salt; two ounces of saltpetre ; 
ten ounces of black pepper ; one pound and 
a half of treacle. 

With these ingredients well mixed and 

unded, rub the ham every day for half an 

ur until it becomes soft and pliable. Let 
is also remain covered over with this pickle 
Crore days, then add one pound and a 





for a month, at the expiration of that time 
soak it for twenty-four hours in water, dry it 
with a cloth, and hang it up for a month in 
the kitchen. Then remove it to the store- 
room, and hang it where the sun does not 
fall, and where there is a free current of air. 

If the ham weighs!more than twelve 
pounds, you must let it lie in the pickle for 
more than four days before you put the 
treacle to it, and rather more than a month 
in the pickle. But, a day or two before the 
treacle.is added, the ham should not be 
touched or rubbed, only suffered to lie in 
the pickle, taking care that the salt does not 
fall off. 

The best time for curing hams by this re- 
ceipt is from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

The aitchbone should be taken out to the 
cup, and the blood well drained off, as it is 
in that part insects are gencrally found te 
coma 


To Cure Hams. 
Time, five weeks to cure. 


872. For fourhams: four pounds of com- 
mon salt; half a pound of bay salt; three 
ounces of saltpetre ; two pounds of coarse 
brown sugar; two ounces of allspice ; ope 
ounce of whole black pepper ; two quarts of 


ale. 

Rub the hams well with this mixture for 
a quarter of an hour each—the first time. 
Then turn and rub them seven days follow- 
ing, after which add to them a pickle made 
thus :—The allspice, coarse brown sugar, 
and whole pepper boiled with two quarts of 
ale. When cold, pour it to the hams, and 
turn them every day for five weeks, when 
they will be fit for drying, 


or— 


873. Two pounds of salt; half a pound 
of bay salt; one ounce of black pepper; 
one ounce of treacle. 

The ham should be well rubbed with the 
salt, bay salt, and pepper, for two days. 
Then rub well in a pound of treacle, and 
turn it every day for a fortnight. If the ham 
is large, a pound and a half of treacle will 
be better. 


Pickle for Westphalia Hams. 


Time, two or three weeks ; small pork, for 
present use, four or six days. 


874. Seven pounds of bay salt; three 
ounces of saltpetre ; three gallons of water. 

Boil the above ingredients together over a 
slow fire, skim it while boiling, and whea 
cold pour it over the meat so as to cover it, 
Hams for drying must be left in it for. two 


of treacle, ‘Rub and turn it every day | or three weeks; small pork for present we 
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four or six days. Before putting the meat 
into the pickle, wash it in water, press out 
the blood, and wipe it dry. When the 
pickle becomes weak by constant use, boil it 
over again, and add half the quantity of the 
ingredients, and with more water make it 
up to three gallons, and skim it clean whilst 
it is boiling. 


Hams, Tongues, and Beef, Yorkshire 
Fashion. 


875. One pourd and a half of ham su- 
gar; two ounces of saltpetre ; one pound of 
common salt; half a pound of bay salt; 
two ounces of pepper. 

The meat should be well rubbed over 
night with common salt, and well rubbed in 
the morning with the above ingredients. If 
hams, they should be rubbed before the fire 
every day and turned. 


To Cure Hams with Hot Pickle. 


876. One ounce of saltpetre; half a pound 
of bay salt; half a pound of common salt ; 
half a pound of coarse brown sugar; one 
quart of old strong beer. 

Beat an ounce of saltpetre very fine, rub 
it over the ham, which must remain one 
night ; then boil the salt, common salt, and 
coarse brown sugar in a quart of old strong 
beer, and pour it over the ham boiling hot. 
Let it remain three weeks, turning the ham 
every day. Dry it in wood smoke. 





Berkshire Way of Curing Hams. 
Time, two months six days. 


877. Two hams from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds each ; one pound of salt; one pound 
of coarse sugar; two ounces of saltpetre; one 
bottle of vinegar. 

Lay the hams to drain three days; then 
cover them with the salt, Saltpetre, and su- 
gar for three days. Add the vinegar and 
leave them for one month. 

To be smoked one month; hung high up 
froma the fire, not to melt the fat. When 
cooked, they should be softly simmered, not 
ever-done. The hams should be large and 
of finely-fed pork. 


Bacon. 


878. For every forty or fifty pounds of 
meat, allow one pound of bay salt; one 
pound of saltpetre ; two ounces of salpru- 
nella ; four pounds of common salt. 

In Yorkshire and the northern counties, 
pigs are scalded ; the hams, spareribs, and 
chine cut off, and then afterwards salted 
thus :—Rub them well with common salt, 
and lay them on a board for the first brine 
to run away, for twenty-four bourse; then 


To Cure Hams and Tongues. 


take for every side of forty or fifty pounds, 
the above quantity of bay salt, saltpetre, sal- 
prunella bruised fine, and mixed with four 
pounds of common salt. Rub the pork well 
with salt, and put it in the pans at full length; 
turn and rub it in the brine every day for a 
fortnight, then take it out, strew it all 
over with bran or sawdust, and hang it in 
a wood smoke till it is dry; place it ina 
cool dry place, taking care that it does not 
touch the wall, as that would spoil it. 





To Cure Hams by the American Mode. 


879. One ounce of saltpetre ; some mo- 
lasses ; salt and water. 

Take one ounce of seltpetre for a fourteen 
pound ham ; make it very fine, and dissolve 
it in a little molasses ; rub it well over the 
cut side of the meat, around the bone, and 
over the whole ham. Then pack as many 
hams as you have, with the small end down- 
wards, in a barrel, with fine salt sprinkled 
between and over them ; let them remain for 
two or three days ; then make a cold brine 
of salt and water, which will bear an egg, 
and cover the hams with it. After three 
weeks they are fit to smoke, or they may 
remain in the brine three months without 
injury. Any part of pork may be salted in 
this manner. The cheeks or head split in 
two, orany other pieces for boiling or smok- 
ing, are much finer cured in this way. Beef 
tongues may also be done in this manner, 


To Pickle Pork. 


880. One-third of saltpetre ; two-thirds of 
white salt. 

Some people prefer pork pickled with salt 
alone (legs especially), others in the follow- 
ing manner :—Put a layer of salt at the 
bottom of a tub; then mix the salt and salt- 
petre beaten ; cut the pork in pieces, rub it 
well with the salt, and lay it close in the tub, 
with a layer of salt between every layer of 
pork, till the tub is full, Have a cover, just 
large enough to fit the inside of the tub, put 
it on, and lay a great weight at the top, and 
as the salt melts it will keep it close. When 
you want to use it take a piece out, cover the 
tub over again, and it will keep good a long 
time. 


To Cure Neats’ Tongues. 
Time, ten to fourteen days. 

881. Three tongues; one ounce and a 
half of salprunella ; one ounce and a half of 
Spene 3 one pound and a half of common 
$a. t. 

Take three neats’ tongues, cut off the 
roots without removing the fat that is under 
the tongue, wash them very clean, and dry 


To Pot Birds, Rabbits, Tongues, Beef, &. 





them in a cloth ; then rub them well over 
with the saltpetre and salprunella, and repeat 
this for three or four days. Cover them with 
a pound and a half of common salt, and 
let them remain for three weeks, turning 
them every morning. Wipe them dry, rub 
some dry bran over them, and hang them to 
smoke for a fortnight, or dress them out of 
the pickle. 


A very Cheap Way of Potting Birds. 
Time, one hour and a half. 

882. Birds; mace; allspice; white pepper; 
some butter. 

Clean the pigeons or any other birds 
nicely, and season them with mace, allspice, 
white pepper, and salt, in fine powder. Rub 
every part well; then lay the breasts down- 
wards in a pan, and pack the birds as closely 
as youcan. Put a large piece of butter on 
them ; then cover the pan with a coarse 
flour paste, and a paper over, tie it close, 
and bake them in the oven. When baked 
and grown cold, cut them into proper pieces 


for helping, pack them closely in a large | 


potting-pot, and (if possible) leave no space 
for the butter about to be added to run be- 
tween them. Coverthem with butter; one- 


third part less will be wanted then when the } 


birds are done whole. 

The butter that has covered potted things 
will serve for basting, or for paste for meat 
pies. 

To Pot Rabbits. 
Time, two hours to two hours and a half. 


883. Twoor three young rabbits ; pepper ; 
mace; a little Cayenne; salt and allspice ; 
and a large piece of butter. 

Cut up and wash two or three young, but 
full-grown rabbits, and take the legs off at 
the thigh. Pack them as closely as possible 
in a small pan after seasoning them with pep- 
per and salt, mace, allspice, and a very little 
Cayenne, all in fine powder. Make the top 
as smooth as you can, keep out the heads 
and carcases, but take off the meat from 
about the neck. Put in a good deal of 
butter, and bake the whole gently, keep it 
two days ip a pan, then shift it into small 
pots, adding butter. The livers also may be 
added, as they eat well. 


Potted Neat's Tongue. 

Time, two hours, to boil. 
$84. One neat's tongue; one ounce of 
saltpetre ; four ounces of coarse sugar; pep- 
r; salt, and mace; one pound of clarified 

utter. 

Take a fine neat's tongue, and rub it all 
over with an ounce of saltpetre, and four 
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ounces of coarse sugar, and let it remain for 
two days. Then boil it until quite tender 
and take off the skin and side bits, cut the 
tongue in very thin slices, and beat them in 
amortar with nearly a pound of clarified 
butter, seasoning it to your taste with 
pepper, salt, and pounded mace. Beat all as 
fine as possible, then press it closely down in 
small potting-pots, and pour over them some 
clarified butter. 


Potted Ox-tongue. 


885. One pound and a half of boiled 
tongue ; six ounces of butter; a little Cay- 
enne ; a small! spoonful of pounded mace ; 
nutmeg and cloves. 

Cut about a pound and a half from an 
unsmoked boiled tongue, remove the rind. 
Pound it in a mortar as fine as possible with 
the butter, and the spices beaten fine. When 
perfectly pounded, and the spice well blended 
with the meat, press it into small potting- 
pans, and pour clarified butter over the top. 
A little rvast veal added to the potted toncue 
is an improvement. 


To Pot Beef. 
Time, three hours and a half. 


886. Two pounds and a half of lean beef; 
five ounces of butter ; pepper ; salt ; mace. 

Take a piece of lean beef and free it from 
the skin and gristle, put it into a covered 
stone jar with three dessertspoonfuls of hot 
water, and stand it in a deep stewpan of 
boiling water to boil slowly for nearly four 
hours, taking care that the water does not 
reach to the top of the jar. When done, 
take it out, mince it fine, and pound it ina 
mortar with a seasoning of pepper, salt, and 
pounded mace. When smodth and like a 
thick paste, mix in some clarified butter and 
a very little of the gravy from the jar, press 
it into pots, pour butter over the tops, and 
tie d. wn for use. 


Strasburg Potted Meat. 


Time, three hours and a quarter, to stew 
in the water. 


887. Two pounds of rump of beef; six 
ounces of butter; four cloves; allspice ; nut- 
meg ; salt, and Cayenne to your taste; six 
ounces of oiled butter ; six anchovies. 

Cut about two pounds of lean beef into 
very small pieces, and put it into an earthen 
jar with six ounces of butter; set the jar in 
a deep stewpan or saucepan of boiling water, 
and let it boil until half done, thea stir in the 
seasoning of pepper, salt, cloves, allspice, 
nutmeg, and Cayenne. Set the beef again 
in the stewpan of water and hoil it until 
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To Pot Venisen, Fowl! and Ham, Partridge, &¢. 





e tender, take it out, and when cold, edd 
six anchovies washed and boned ; pound it 
well in a mortar, and add six ounces of the 
butter oiled, with the gravy from the jar, 
colour it with a little cochineal, make it 
warm, and then press it into smal! pots, and 
pour melted suet over the tops. 


Potted Beef like Venison. 


Time, to bake, two hours to two hours 
and a half. 


888. Four pounds of the buttock of beef ; 
two ounces of saltpetre ; two ounces of bay 
galt; a quarter of a pound of common salt ; 
half an ounce of salprunella ; half an ounce 
of cloves and mace; a quarter of an ounce 
of pepper; half a nutmeg. 

T ake four pounds of buttock of beef and 
eat the lean into four pieces, beat the 
saltpetre, bay salt, common salt and sal- 
prunella very fine, mix them well together, 
and rub them into the beef. Let it remain 
in the pan four days, turning it night and 
morning, after that put it into a pan, cover it 
with water and a little of the brine. Send it 
to the oven and bake it until very tender, 
then drain it from the gravy, and take out 
all the skin and sinews, pound the beef ina 
mortar, put it on a broad dish, and strew 
over it the mace, cloves, and pepper, all 
beaten very fine, and grate in half a nutmeg, 
mix the whole well with the pounded meat, 
and add a little fresh butter clarified to mois- 
ten it. Then gress it down into pots, set them 
at the mouth of the oven just to settle, and 
then cover them two inches deep with clarified 
butter. When quite cold, cover them with 
white paper tied over, and sct them in a dry 
place. The beef will keep good a consider- 
able time. 


To Pot Venison. 
Time, all night in the oven. 


889. A pound of butter; three-quarters 
of a pint of port wine; pepper, salt, and 
beaten mace ; any part of venison. 

Rub the venison all over with a little port 
wine, season it with pepper, salt, and beaten 
mace, put it into an earthen dish, and pour 
over it half a pint of port wine, add a pound 
of butter, and place it in the oven. Ifa 
shoulder of venison, let it remain in the oven 
all night. When done pick the meat from 
the bones, and pound it in a mortar with the 
fat from the gravy. Should you find it not 
sufficiently seasoned, add more, with some 
elarified butter, and beat it until it becomes 
% fine paste, then press it hard into pots, 
agate butter over it, and place them 

a dry place. 


Potted Fowl and Ham. 


Bgo. Some cold roast fowl; a quarter of 
@ pound of lean ham ; six ounces of butter ; 
pepper; salt; nutmeg, and a pinch of 
Cayenne. 

ut all the meat from a cold fowl, and 
remove the bones, skin, &c., then cut it into 
shreds, with a quarter of a pound of lean 
ham and six ounces of butter, the pepper, 
salt, nutmeg, and Cayenne, and pound it all 
in a mortar until reduced to a smooth paste. 
Then mix it thoroughly together, fill the 
potting-pots, pour over them a thick layer of 
clarified butter, and tie them down with a 
bladder. Set them in a dry place, and it 
will keep good for some time. A little 
grated lemon peel is an improvement to 


the fowL 
Potted Head. 
Time, five or six hours. 


89x. Half an ox head; two cow-heels 
pepper, salt, and mace. 

‘ake half a head, and soak it in salt and 
water, When well cleansed from the blood, 
put it with two cow-heels into a large stew- 
pan, and cover them with cold water. Set 
it over the fire, and let it boil till tender. 
Strain the meat from the liquor, and when 
cold, cut the meat and gristle into very small 
pieces. Take all the fat from the cold liquor 
in which the meat, &c., was first boiled, put 
the mince with it, and boil the whole slowly 
till perfectly tender and thick enough to 
jelly; give it a quick boil, and put it in 
shapes. Before boiling the second time, add 
pepper and salt to your taste, and a little 
pounded mace if approved. 


To Pot Partridges, 
Time, one kour and a half, 


892. Two partridges; pepper; salt; 
mace, and allspice; half a pound of butter. 

Pick and clean the birds, and season them 
with a little pepper, salt, mace, and allspice 
pounded fine, and rubbed well over them. 
Then put them into a deep dish as close 
together as possible, with half a pound of 
butter on them, Make a common paste of 
flour and water, cover it over the dish, with 
a piece of paper over it, and bake them in 
in oven. When done, and quite cold, cut 
them into joints, and lay them as closely as 
possible in a potting-pan, cover them with 
clarified butter, tie them over close, and 
keep them in a dry place, 


To Pot Moor Game or Pheasants. 
Time, one hour, 
893. A little beaten mace ; cloves, pepper, 
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salt, and nutmeg; a large piece of butter, 
arfd the pheasants. 

Pick and draw the game, wipe them clean 
with a cloth, singe them, season them inside 
with a little beaten mace, cloves, pepper, salt, 
and grated nutmeg. Break the breastbones, 
and po them down as flat as you can; 
put them ia an earthern pan, cover them 
with butter and bake them one hour. 
When they are taken from the oven, lay 
them on a coarse cloth to drain till they are 
cold, then put them into pots breast down- 
wards, and cover them half an inch thick 
above the breasts with clarified butter. When 
cold, tie white paper over them, and keep 
them in a dry place, 


Potted Hare—A Luncheon Dish. 
Time, three or four hours. 


894. One hare; a little mace; cloves; 
pepper, and salt ; a pound of butter. 
ang a hare up for four or five days, then 
case it and cut it in quarters. Put it into a 
stone jar, season it w.th beaten mace, cloves, 
yepper, and salt, put a pound of butter over 
t, and bake it for four hours in a slow oven. 
When done, pick the meat from the bones, 
and pound it in a mortar with the butter 
that it was baked in skimmed clean from the 
gravy. Season it with beaten cloves, mace, 
pepper, and salt to your taste, pound it until 
tis a smooth paste, then fill the potting- 
pots, press it down, cover it with clarified 
butter, and tie white paper over the tops. 


Marble Veal. 


Time, two hours and a half or three hours 
to is the tongue ; two hours to stew the 
veal, 


895. A pickled tongue; a pound of fresh 
butter ; four pounds of lean veal; a little 
beaten mace, and some clarified butter. 

Boil, skin, and cut a pickled or dried 
tongue as thin as possible, and beat it ina 
mortar with a pound of fresh butter, and a 
little pounded mace, till it is like a paste. 
Stew four pounds of lean veal, and pound it 
in the same way. Then put some of the 
veal into a large potting-pot, and lay some 
tongue in fumps over the veal in different 
parts ; then nearly fill the pots with veal, 
press it hard down, and pour clarified butter 
over it. When served, cut it across in thin 
slices, put them on a dish, and garnis& with 
curled parsley. Keep it in a cold place, tied 
over with paper. 


Potted Herrings, 
Time, two hours. 


Sew bay-leaven, 


Cut off the heads and tails of the fish, 
clean, wash, and them well, sprinkle 
them with pepper and salt within and with- 
out, lay them in an earthen pan, and cover 
them with white wine vinegar. Set them iz 
2n oven not too hot (the roes at the top, but 
they are not to be eaten), till the bones are 
quite soft, which will be in about two hours. 
Some cut the fish down by the bone so as to 
open them, and then roll them up from the 
tail to the head, ‘The bay-leaves are an im- 
provement, anda little water may be added 
to the vinegar if preferred. Cover them with 
paper, 

To Pot Herrings. 
Time, three hours. to bake. 


897. One or two dozen herrings; two 
ounces of salt ; two of allspice ; one of salt- 
petre; one ounce of nutmegs; the same of 
mace; white pepper and salt; one clove 
and some butter; two or three bay-leaves 
and clarified butter, 

Pound the saltpetre, salt, and allspice to 
the finest powder, rub it well over the her- 
rings, and let them remain with the spice 
upon them eight hours to drain; then wipe 
off the spice very clean, and lay them in a 
pan on which butter has been rubbed ; 
season them with grated nutmeg, pounded 
clove, pepper, mace, and salt, lay over them 
two or three bay-leaves, cover them with 
picces of butter, and bake them slowly. 
When cool, drain off the liquor, place the 
fish in the pan intended for their use, cover 
them with clarified butter sufficiently melted 
just to run, but not hot, and they will be fit 
for use in two days, 


Worcester Receipt for Potting Lampreys, 
Time, three hours, to bake, 


898. Six good-sized fish; one ounce of 
white pepper; one blade of mace; six 
cloves ; a little salt; half a pound of clari- 
fied butter; halfa pound of beef suet. 

Leave on the skin, but remove the care 
tilage cud the string on each side of itdown 
the back. Clean the fish thoroughly, wipe 
them dry, and leave them to drain all night. 
For half a dozen fish of pretty good size, 
take the above quantity of white pepper, 
mace, cloves, and salt, beat all to @ fine 
powder, season the fish with it, and arran;e 
the lampreys in a stone jar curled rourd, 
with the seasoning sprinkled in and about 
them. Pour clarified butter mixed with beef 
suet over the fish, de thick parce over to 
keep in the steam, and bake them for three 
hours ina moderate oven. took at them 


il as it rises, 


896, Herrings; white wine vin ; &| frequently after they are potted, and take off 
' ciao FA peg "They will keen 


ome 
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time, but the butter nsast be taken off occa- 
sionally, the dish warmed in the oven, and 
then covered with fresh clarified butter. 


Potted Pike. 
Time, one hour to bake. 

B99. Pike ; a little bay salt ; and pepper. 

Scale and clean the fish, cut off the head, 
split it down the back, and take out the bone. 
Sprinkle over the inside some bay salt and 
pepper, roll it up tight, and lay it in the pot. 
Cover it closely, and let it bake an hour. 
Take it out, and lay it on a coarse cloth to 
drain; when cold put it into a pct that 
will just hold it, and cover it with clarified 
butter. 


Potted Char. 


Time, three hours. 


goo. Char; a few cloves ; mace ; nutmeg; 

pper and salt ; a litiJe clarified butter. 

Cut off the fins and gill covers of the char, 
clear them from the internals, and the blood 
from the backbone, dry them well with a 
soft cloth, and lay them out on a board, 
strew a large quantity of salt over them, and 
let them lie all night. Next day clear them 
from the salt, and wipe them dry ; pound 
some cloves, mace, and nutmeg together 
very fine, sprinkle a little ¢zside each fish, 
and a good deal of sal! and pepper outside. 
Put them close down in deep pots with their 
backs downwards, pour clarified butter over 
them, set them in the oven, and let them re- 
main there three hours. When they are 
taken out of the oven pour off from them as 
much butter as will run off, lay a board over 
the pots, and turn them upside down to let 
the gravy run from the fish. Scrape off the 
salt and pepper, lay them close in pots of 
the right shape and size with the backs up- 
wards, and pour clarifted butter over them. 
In a cold, dry place they will keep good 
some time, 


To Pot Lobsters. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour to one 


gor. One large or two small lobsters ; 
two ounces of fresh butter; beaten cloves; 
Mace ; per; salt, and nutmeg ; clarificd 
butter. 

Take a fine lobster (or two small ones) 
and boil it for three-quarters of an hour. 
When done, pick all the meat out of the 
bedy, claws, and tail, add the spawn, and 
beat it to a paste in a mortar; melt a quar- 
ter of bel sara of fresh butter, add it to the 
meat a et of beaten mace, 
salt, an 


gloves, pepper, nutmeg. When all. 





is beaten and well mixed, fill your pots 
press it down as close as you can, and pour 
over them some clarified butter a quarter of 
an inch thick. When it is quite cold, tie it 
over with white paper, or you may put the 
meat from the lobster in as whole as you can, 
Take it out of the tail, claws, and body, lay 
it as close as you can together. season it as 
above, and pour clarified butter over it. 


Or— 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to one hour 
to boil the lobster. 


g02. One lobster ; two ounces of butter ; 
Cayenne pepper ; mace and white pepper ; 
clarified butter. 

Take from a hen lobster the spawn, coral, 
flesh, and pickings of the head and claws, 
pound well and season with Cayenne, white 
pepper, and mace, according to taste. Mix 
it toa firm paste with good melted butter. 
Pound and season the flesh from the tail 
and put it into a pot, and then fill with the 
other paste. Cover the top of each pot with 
clarified butter, ind keep it in a cool place, 


Potted Smelts, ° 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


903. Smelts; pepper; salt; mace; and 
butter. 

Draw the smelts, dry the gills (taking care 
to leave the roes), and scale them. Dry 
them thoroughly, season them with pepper, 
salt, and a little mace, arrange them in a 
pot with pieces of butter over and around 
them, tie them down, and bake them in a 
stove oven for three-quarters of an hour, 
When they are taken out of the oven stand 
them aside until they are nearly cold, take 
them carefully out of their liquor, pack them 
tight down in oval pots of the right size, 
and cover them with clanfied butter, 


Potted Shrimps. 


904. Shrimps ; pepper ; salt, and cloves, 

Shell the shrimps, season them with 
pepper, salt, and just a taste of pounded 
cloves, and put them down tight in pots, 
the closer the better, as it is not well for the 
butter to run in between them too much : 
put a little butter over them, set them for a 
few minutes into a moderate oven, and 
when cold just cover them over with clarified 
butter. 


Potted Crayfish. 


yos. One hundred and fifty crayfish; 
three ounces of fresh butter; pepper; salt 
and mace. : 

Pick out the meat froin some boiled cray- 
fish, and pound tiem in a mortar with ‘the ' 


To Collar Beef, Mutton, Veal, &e. 
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Pane 


butter to a paste, seasoning them at the| bunch of sweet herbs; a sprig of parsley ; 


same time with the pounded mace, pepper, 
and salt. Put the paste into pots, pour 
over it clarified butter, and tie it closely 
over to exclude the air, and to prevent it 
from spoiling. 


To Collar Beef. 
Time, six hours and a half. 


906. Eight pounds of beef; a bunch of 
savoury herbs; a large sprig of parsley ; 
pepper ; salt ; allspice, and nutmeg. 

For the Pickle.—One ounce of saltpcetre ; 
two ounces of browa sugar; scven ounces 
of salt. 

Take about eight pounds from a thin 
flank of beef, and rub it well with the above 
proportions of salt, saltpetre, and coarse 
sugar; turn and rub it every morning for 
ten or twelve days. Then take out the 
bones and gristle, chop very fine a large 
sprig of parsley, and a bunch of savoury 


herbs, pound a dozen allspice, and add it 
to the herbs with pepper, salt, and grated 
nutmeg, Mix it all well together, and lay 


it over the beef. Roll the meat up as 
tightly as you can ina round form. Cover 
it with a cloth, bind it with a wide tape, and 
boil it ina large quantity of water for six 
hours and a quarter. When done, put it 
between two boards, under a weight, and 
let it remain until cold. Then remove the 
tape and cloth, put a silver skewer through 
it, and it will be fit to serve for luncheon, or 
breakfast. 


To Collar a Breast of Mutton, or Lamb. 
Time, a quarter of an hour to the pound. 


go7. A breast of mutton, or lamb ; some 
oread-crumbs; pepper; salt; mace, and | 
cloves well pounded ; yolks of three hard- 
boiled eggs ; peel of half a lemon ; five an- 
chovies. 

Cut off the red skin, and take out all the 
bones and gristle from a breast of mutton, 
orlamb. ‘Then place it flat and even ona 
table, and season it with pepper, salt, mace, 
and cloves pounded. Take bread-crumbs, 
five anchovies washed and boned, the peel 
of halfa lemon grated, and the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs bruised small. Mix all 
these together, lay the mixture over the 
meat, and then roll it up in a collar, tie it 
with wide tape, and either bake it in the 
oven, or roast or boil it. 


To Collar a Breast of Veal. 

Time, two hours and a half. 
908. A breast of veal; yolk of an egg; a 
quarter of an ounce of beaten eloves; a 
mace; halfa nutmeg; pepper and salty a 


J 


peel of a small lemon. 

For the Pickie.—A pint of salt and water > 
half a pint of vinegar. 

Take a fine breast of veal, bone it, and. 
take off the outside skin; beat it well with 
a rolling-pin, rub it over with the yolk of an 
egg, and strew over it the beaten mace and 
cloves, half a nutmeg grated, a little pepper 
and salt, some sweet herbs and parsley 
shred fine, and the peel of a small lemon 
minced. Then roll itup tight, wrap itin a 
clean cloth, bind it round with wide tape, 
and boil it two hours and a half in a large 
quantity of doz/ing water. When itis done, 
take it out, tie it at each end afresh with 
packthread, and put it between two boards, 
with a heavy weight upon it, till cold. 
Then take it out of the cloth, and put it 
into a pickle made of a pint of salt and water 
and half a pint of vinegar. Boil together, 
and set it to cool. ' 


To Collar a Calf’s Head. 
Time, three hours. 


909. A calf's head; a quart of milk; 
pepper; salt ; pounded mace ; cloves, and 
half a nutmeg; a sprig of scalded parsiey, 
and a sinall bunch of savoury herbs ; six or 
seven hard-boiled eggs, 

For the Pickle.—A pint of vinegars pep- 
per; salt, and spice. 

Take a calf’s head with the skin on, scald 
off the hair, take out all the bones very 
carefully, and lay it in some warm milk for 
ashort time to make it white. Boil the 
tongue, peel it, and cut that and the palate 
into thin slices. Then make a seasoning of 
pepper, salt, the pounded cloves, and mace, 
half a nutmeg grated, the peel of a smal 
lemon minced, and the scalded parsley, and 
herbs chopped very small. Spread the yolk 
of an egg over the veal, put a layer of the 
seasoning, the slices of tongue, and the 
palate, with the yolks of six hard-boiled 
eggs, here and there. Roll it up very 
tightly, put a cloth round it, then bind it 
with wide tape, and boil it gently for three 
hours in sufficient water to cover it. When 
taken out, season the liquor with salt, pep- 
per, and spice, and add a pint of vinegar. 
When cold, put in the collar. Serve it cut 
in handsome slices, and garnished with 
curled parsley, 


To Collar a Calf’s Head with Oysters. 
Time, two hours, 
gto. A calf’s head ; a little milk ; white 
of one egg ; a teaspoonful of per; one 
of salt; two blades of pounded mace; a 
nutmeg ; halfa pound of beef marrow ; 9 
sprig or two of parsley ; forty oysters, 
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Zo Collar Fish. : 


Scald the hair from a calf’s head, but leave | a sprig of parsley; a little mixed spice; a 


on the skin. Divide it down the face, and 
take out all the bones carefully from the 
meat. Steep it in warm milk until it lcoks 
white, then lay it flat, rub it with the white 
of a beaten egg, strew over it the spice, pep- 
per, salt, and nutmeg, forty oysters bearded 
and chopped fine, asprig or two of chopped 
parsley, and the beef marrow minced. Lay 
these ingredients all over the inside of the 
head, roll it up tight, wrap it in a clean 
cloth, bind it with tape, and boil it two 
hours. When almost cold, bind it up with 
a fresh fillet, and put it in a pickle of salt 
and water, with a pint of vinegar. 


Collared Mackerel. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


otr. Mackerel ; pepper; salt; mace; 
nutmeg; a bunch of parsley; a little 
vinegar. 

Clean the mackerel, take off their heads, 

ind cut them open, taking care not to cut 
through the tender flesh. Lay them flat, 
and season the insides with pepper, salt, 
wounded mace, and nutmeg, and a bunch 
of parsley minced fine, evenly spread over 
hem. Roll them up, each one separately 
m a cloth, tie them, and boil them gently 
in vinegar and water, with a little salt, for 
:wenty minutes. Take them out, put them 
im something deep, and pour the liquor over 
chem to prevent the cloth sticking. The 
ext day, take off the cloth, and replace 
the fish in the pickle with a little more 
‘inegar added to it. When they are sent 
o table, put some of the pickle in the dish 
with ia and garnish them with sprigs of 
zanel, 


Colared Eels. 
Time, to boil, three-quarters of an hour. 
gra. Some large eels; twelve sage leaves ; 


pint of vinegar ; a' little knotted marjoram 
and thyme ; twelve whole peppers; two bay- 
leaves. 

Take some of the finest eels that can be 
procured, and carefully extract the bones, 
without removing the skin, Sprea! the fish 
out, and rub it well over with the sage 
leaves and parsley finely chopped, and some 
mixed spices, ‘Then bind theeels tightly up 
with some broad tape, and put them into a 
stewpan of water with a handful of salt and 
two bay-leaves. Boil them for three-quarters 
of an hour, and then hang them to dry for 
twelve hours. Add to the liquor in which 
the fish were boiled a pint of vinegar, the 
pepper, marjoram, and thyme. Boil it up 
for twelve minutes, and set it to cool for the 
time the eels are hung up. The fish must 
be unrolled carefully, and put into the pickle. 
Serve whole, or in slices, garnished with 
parsley. 


Sprats Preserved like Anchovies. 


913. To half ‘a peck of sprats allow one 
pound of common salt ; twoounces of bay- 
salt ; two ounces of saltpetre ; one ounce of 
salprunella ; a pinch of cochineal. 

For half a peck of sprats, prepare the 
above seasoning pounded together in a 
mortar. If fpossib/e, the sprats should be 
fresh from the sea, not even wiped, unless 
brought from market. Arrange them in a 
pan, with seasoning between each layer of 
fish, press them tightly down, and cover 
them close, and in about four or six months 
they will be fit for use. For anchovy toast, 
or to make anchovy paste, fry them in but- 
ter, turning them carefully, not to break 
them. Take off the heads, tails, and remove 
the bones, beat them to a paste, put them 
ine pots, and pour clarificd butter over 
them, 


TO MAKE PASTES AND PASTRY. 


In the article on rneat-pies and puddings : 


same of powdered sugar, sad the peel of a 


'e have already given several modes of} lemon grated: make a hole in the middle 


making puff paste. 


For tarts, tartlets, &c., | of the “our, break in the yolks of two eggs, 


yowever, we shall here insert some of a| reserving the whites, which are to be well 


iner character. 


German Paste. 
9t4. Three-quarters of a pound of flour; 
valf a pound of butter; half a pound of 
iugar; peel of a lemon; two eggs; half an 
eppbell of water, 
.Take three-quarters of a pound of fine 
mur, put into it half a pound of butter, the 


beaten, then mix all well together. If the 
eggs do not sufficiently moisten the paste, 
add half an eggshell of water. Mix all 
thoroughly, but do not handle it too much. 
Roll it out thin, and you may use it for all 
sorts of pastry. Before putting it into the 
oven, wash over the pastry with the white 
of the beaten eggs, and shake over a’ litde 


powdered sugar, 


Zo Make Pastes and Pastry. 





Feuilletage, or French Paff Paste, 


ors. One pound of fresh butter; one 
pound of flour; yolks of two eggs; a large 
pinch of salt ; a little water. 
. Put a pounce of flour dried and sifted into 
a bowl or on the pasteboard, break into it 
about two ounces of butter, then beat the 
yolks of two eggs, stir into them a few 
spoonfuls of water, and add them gradually 
to the flour, forming the whole intoa smooth 
paste. Press the moisture from the re- 
mainder of the butter, put it into the centre 
of the paste, and fold it over. Then dredge 
the board and rolling-pin with flour, roll the 
paste out very thin, fold it in three, roll it 
out and fold it again, and put it in a cold 
lace for three or four minutes. Again roll 
it out twice, taking care the butter docs not 
break through the paste; set it in a cold 
place, and repeat again. It will then be fit 
for use. 


A Light Puff Paste—American. 


916. One pound of sifted flour; one 
pound of fresh butter; two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar; one teaspoonful of soda; 
a little water. 

Work one-fourth of the butter into the 
flour until it is like sand; measure the 
cream of tartar and the soda, rub it through 
a sieve, put it to the flour, add enough cold 
water to bind it, and work it smooth ; dredge 
flour over the paste-slab or board, rub a 
little flour over the rolling-pin, and roll the 
paste to about haif an inch thickness ; 
spread over the whole surface one-third of 
the remaining butter, then fold it up; 
dredge flour over the paste-slab and rolling- 
pin, and roll it out again ; then put another 
portion of the butter, and fold and roll 
again, and spread on the remaining butter, 
and fold and roll for last time. 


Very Rich Short Crust. 


917. Ten ounces of butter ; one pound of 
flour; a pinch of salt; two ounces of loaf 
sugar, and a little milk. 

Break ten ounces of butter into a pound 
of flour dried and sifted, add a pinch of salt, 
and two ounces of loaf sugar rolled fine. 
Make it into a very smooth paste as lightly 
as ible, with two well-beaten eggs, and 
sufficient milk to moisten the paste, 


Paste for Custards, 


o18. Six ounces of butter; half a pound 
of flour; yolks of two eggs; three table- 
gpoonfuls of cream. 

Rub six ounces of butter into half a pound 
of flour, Mix it well together with two 
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beaten eggs and three tablespoonfuls of 
bene t it stand a quarter of an hour, 
then 


work it up, and roll it out very thin for 
USE. 


Light Paste, for Tartlets, &c. 


919. One pound of flour; twelve ounces 
of butter; one egg. 

Wash the butter in water, to take out the 
sait, and melt it without its being oiled, 
When it is cool mix with it a well-beaten 
egg, and then stirit into a pound of flour, 
dried and sifted; work it into a thin paste, 
roll it out thin, and line the patty-pans as 
quickly as possible with it. When putting 
the tarts into the oven brush the crust over 
with water, and sift some pounded sugar 
over them. Bake them in a lightly heated 
oven, and serve on a napkin, filBng them 
with any preserve you please, 


Croquante Paste. 


920. One pound of flour; half a pound 
of sifted loaf sugar; and the yolks of eggs. 

Pound and sift halfa pound of loaf sugar ; 
mix it with a pound of flour, and stir in a 
sufficient number of the yolks of eggs to 
form it intoa smooth paste, Beat and knead 
it well, roll it out to the size of the croquante 
form, and about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Rub the form with butter or beef-suet, and 
press the paste closely over it to cut the pat- 
tern wellthrough. Then lay it on a baking- 
tin, brush it lightly over with the white of a 
beaten egg, sift sugar over it, and bake it in a 
slow oven. When done, take it carefully 
from the tin, and cover it with any preserves, 
If kept in a dry place it can be used several 
times, 


Frangipane Paste. 


g2r. Half a pound of flour; six eggs; a 
little milk. 

Just moisten half a pound of flour with a 
little milk, put it into a delicately clean 
saucepan, and beat it well together, then 
turn it out, and stir in six well-beaten eggs 
until sufficiently cold to make into a paste 
with your hand. Use it for all sorts of tart- 
lets or entremets, 


Brioche Paste. 


922. Put in a bowl four ounces of the 
finest flour, add to it half an ounce of Ger- 
man yeast, beat up in a little warm water, 80 
as to make a very soft paste. Cover it with 
a floured cloth, and then with a cover, {| 
it by the fire, and let it rise till it is more 
than double its pk Sa size, Meantime, 
spread on the or pasteboard eight 

Ia 
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ounces of flour, make a hole in the middle 
into which put about six ounces of -fresh 
butter, a little salt, five whole eggs, and two 
spoonfuls of rich cream. Mix it all well up 
with the flour tillit isa paste. Work it wed/ 
with the hands, and then rubit to aad fro 
on the slab with the palm of the hand three 
or four times. Roll it out, spread the sponge 
or piece of leaven if ready over it, then tho- 
roughly but lightly mix the two, the sponge 
and paste together. The paste must be 
delicate and soft, but firm enough not to 
runon the pasteboard. If it should be too 
slack add a little flour, if foo Srm, add 
another egg. When it is made, flour a cloth, 
lay itin a basin, and put the paste on it, 
cover it with the cloth, and let it stay for 
twelve hours untouched. 

Then take it out of the basin on the slab, 
shake flour over it, and knead it well. Re- 
place it under its cover, and let it remain for 
two or three hours. 

It will require kneading again when used 
or formed into the shape or shapes intended, 
which may be just what you please. 

There is no end to the modes of using 
brioche paste. Alone, as a large brioche, in 
balls for soup, with preserves in it, or as the 
crust of sweet vols-au-vent, it is equally 
excellent. 

But it will not keep long, and should be 
made up and used the day after you have 
begun making it, according to the preceding 
directions. 





Pate aux Choux, 


923. Half a pint of water; four ounces 
of butter; a little lemon peel or lemon fla- 
vouring ; two ounces of sugar ; a little salt ; 
about four ounces of flour; seven or eiglit 
eggs; a pinch of salt. 

Put into a stewpan the water, the butter, 
the salt, and the sugar. Add the flavouring 
of lemen, or the peel minced as fine as pos- 
sible. As soon as the water begins to boil, 
dredge in flour with your left hand, and stir 
with ge right, till it forms a very thick paste, 
which will be in a few minutes. Take it off 
the fire, and let it grow cold. Break anegg 
into %, beat it together, and continue doing 
so till the paste is soft and will detach itself 
easily from the spoon. 

The paste is then ready for use, . 


Nougat. 


' gag. Nougat, which is a useful paste for 
forming pretty sweet dishes, may be made as 
follows :—- i 

Take a pound of sweet (Jordan) almonds, 
blanch them, dé¢., put them in scalding 
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cloth, Throw them into cold water, take 
them out and dry them on a table napkin. 
Cut each almond into two or three pieces, 
or cut them in shavings. Put them ina slow 
oven, and let them get nicely coloured while 
you melt three-quarters of a pound of pow- 
dered white sugar over the fire, stirring it 
lightly with a wooden spoon to prevent it 
from burning. When it begins to bubble, 
and is a nice gold colour, put in the almonds 
hot, Lift the stewpan off the fire, and mix 
the sugar and almonds together. Keep the 
nougat very hot; warm and slightly oil a 
tin sheet, and spread the nougat on it, presse 
ing it very thin with half a lemon. Have 
ready your mould or moulds nicely oiled, 
and diained after oiling, and put in the 
nougat as quickly as you possibly can, 
pressing it flat witl the lemon, 

If the nougat gets cold, it will be brittle, 
and you will not be able to form it. You 
must not mind burning your fingers with it. 

When the nougat is gu¢/e cold, warn it out 
of the mould, or moulds, fill it with whipped 
cream flavourec. with vanilla, and serve on 
a napkin. 


To Ice or Glaze Pastry, or Sweet Dishes, 


925. Whites of two eggs to three ounces 
of loaf sugar. 

To ice pastry or any sweet dishes, break 
the whites of some new-laid eggs intoa 
large soup plate, and beat them with the 
blade of a knife toa firm froth. When the 
pastry is nearly done, take it from the oven, 
brush it well over with the beaten egg, and 
sift the pounded sugar over it in the above 
proportion. Put it again into the oven todry 
or set, taking care it is not discoloured. 

Or beat the yolks of eggs and a little warm 
butter well together, brush the pastry over 
with it, when m sly baked, sift pounded 
sugar thickly over it, and put it into the oven 
to dry. 

For raised, or meat pies, the yo/ks of eggs 
must be used. 


To Glaze Pastry.—Icing another Way. 


926. White of an egg; four ounces of 
double-refined sugar, with as much gum as 
will Le on a sixpence, 

Beat the white of an egg to a stiff froth, 
add by degrees four ounces of powdered 
sugar, with as much gum as will lie ona 
sixpence beaten and sifted fine; beat or 
whisk it well for half an hour, then lay it 
over your tarts, and put them in a slow oven 
to set. 


Red Currant and Raspberry Tart. 
Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour. 


water, and then rub off their skins with @) 97. Apintand @ half of picked ted cur 


Cherry, Currant, and Gooseberry Tart, &e. 
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rants ; three-quarters of a pint of raspberries; | brisk oven. 


Serve with boiled custard or a 


a quarter of a pound of moist sugar; half a| jug of good cream, 


pound of puff paste. 

Pick the currants and raspberries from 
their stalks, mix them together in a pie-dish 
with the moist sugat. Wet the edge of the 
dish, place a band of puff paste round it; 
wet that also. Cover the top with puff paste, 
pressing it round the edge with your thumbs. 
Cut the overhanging edge off evenly. ‘Then 
scallop the edge by first chopping it in lines 
all round, and then giving them a little 
twist at regular intervals with the knife. 
Take the edges you have cut off, flour them, 
roll them out, and cut them into leaves to 
ornament the top. Egg it over and bake it. 
When done, dredge it with white sugar, and 
salamander it. 


Cherry Tart. 
Time, to bake, thirty-five to forty minutes. 


928. About one pound and a half of cher- 
ries ; half a pound of short crust ; moist su- 
Sar to taste. 

Pick the stalks from the cherries, put a 
tiny cup upside down in the middle of a 
deep pie-dish, fill round it with the fruit, 
and add moist sugar to taste. Lay some 
short crust round tle edge of the dish, put 
on the cover as directed before, ornament 
the edges, and bake it in a quick oven. 
When ready to serve, sift some loaf sugar 
over the top. 


Black and Red Currant Tarts. 


Time, to bake, half an hour to three-quarters 
of an hour. 


929. One quart of black currants; five 
tablespoonfuls of moist sugar ; half a pound 
oi short crust. 

Strip a quart of currants from the stalks, 
and put them into a deep pie-dish witha 
small cup placed in the midst, bottom up- 
wards, place a border of paste round the 
édge of the dish, put on the cover as before 
directed, ornament the edges and top, and 
bake it in a brisk oven, When served, sift 
pounded sugar over it. 


Gooseberry Tart. 


Time, to bake, about three-quarters of an 
hour. 


30. One quart of gooseberries ; rather 
more than half a pound af short crust ; five 
or six ounces of moist sugar, 

Cut off the tops and tails from a quart of 
gooseberrics, put them into a deep pie-dish, 
with five or six ounces of good moist sugar, 
line the edge of the dish with short crust, 
pat on the cover, ornament the edgcs and 
top in the usual manner, and bake it in a 


Cranberry Tart. 


Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour 
or ore hour, 


931. One quart of cranberries; one pint 
of water ; one pound of moist sugar; puff 
paste. 

Pick a quart of cranberries free from all 
imperfections, put a pint of water to them, 
and put them into a stewpan, add a pound 
of fine brown sugar to them, and set them 
over the fire to stew gently until they are 
soft, then mash them with a silver spoon, 
and turn them into a pie-dish to become 
cold. Puta puff puste round the edge of 
the dish, and cover it over with a crust 5 or 
make an open tart in a flat dish with paste 
all over the bottom of {t and round the edge; 
put in the cranberries ; lay crossbars of paste 
over the top, and bake. 


Rhubarb Tart. 


Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour to 
one hour. 

932. Some stalks of rhubarb; one large 
tcacupful of sugar; some puff paste. 

Cut the large stalks from the leaves, strip 
off the outside skin, and cut the sticks into 
pieces half an inch fong. Line a pie-dish 
with paste rolled rather thicker than a crown- 
plece, put in a layer of rhubarb, strew the 
sugar over it, then fill it up with the other 
pieces of stalks, cover it with a rich puff 
paste, cut a slit in the centre, trim off the 
edge with a knife, and bake it in a quick 
oven. Glaze the top or strew sugar over it, 


Plain Apple Taz%. 


Time, to bake, one hour, or, if small, half 
an hour. 


933. Apples; a teacupful of sugar; pee 
of half a lemon or three or four cloves; hal 
a pound of puff paste, 

Rub a pie-dish over with butter, line it 
with short pie-crust rulied thin, pare some 
cooking apples, cut them in small pieces, fill 
the pie-dish with them, strew over them a 
cupful of fine moist stigar, three or four 
cloves, or a little grated lemon peel, and add 
a few spoontuls of water; then cover with 
puff paste crust, trim off the edges with a 
sharp knife, and cut a small sht at each 
end, passa gigling iron round the pie half an 
inch inside the edge, and bake in a quick 


oven. 
Open Apple Tart. 
Time, to bake in a quick oven, until the 
‘ "paste loosens irom the dish. a 


924. One quart of sliced apples; one toa 
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cupful of water; one of fine moist sugar ; 
half a nutmeg; yolk of one egg; a little 
loaf sugar arid milk; puff paste. 

Peel and slice some cooking apples and 
stew them, putting a small cupful of water 
and the same of moist sugar to a quart of 
sliced apples, add half a nutmeg, and the 
peel of a lemon grated, when they are tender 
set them to cool. Linea shallow tin pie- 
dish with rich pie paste, or light puff paste 
jut in the stewed apples half an inch deep 
roll out some of the paste, wet it slightly 
over with the yolk of an egg beaten witha 
little milk, and a tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar, cut it in very narrow strips, and lay 
them in crossbars or diamonds across the 
tart, lay another strip round the edge, trim 
off the outside neatly with a sharp knife, 
and bake in a quick oven until the pasis 
loosens from the dish. 


Apple Tart and Custard, 
Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour. 


935. Two pounds of apples; a quarte’ 
of a pound of sugar; peel of half a lemon, 


one tablespoonful of lemon juice ; one pint. 


of custard ; puff paste. 

Make about a pound of good puff paste, 
put a border of it round the edge of a pie- 
dish, and fill it with the apples pared, cored, 
end cut into slices; add the sugar, the 
grated lemon peel, and the juice with a smal 
quantity of water. Cover it with a crust, 
cut the crust close round the edge of the 
dish, and bake it. When done, cut out the 
middle of the crust, leaving only a border at 
the edge of the dish, pour ina good boiled 
custard, grate a little nutmeg on the top, 
and serve it up cold. 


Apple Tart with Quince. 


Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour 
to one hour, 


936. Six or eight apples; the rind of a 
Jemon ; three ounces of sugar; one quince; 
one ounce of butter ; puff paste. 

Pare, core, and cut into slices as many 
upples as required for the dish, and arrange 
them neatly in it, then slice the quince and 
stew it in a little water with some sugar and 
a piece of butter until quite tender ; add it, 
and sufficient sugar to sweeten the apples, 
and the rind of a lemon grated ; place a 
band of paste round the edge of the dish, 
wet it, and place the cover of puff paste over 
it, press it down all round, cut the edge 
evenly, scallop it with a spoon or knife, 
decorate the top with paste cut into leaves 
or forms, brush an egg over it, and bake in 
® moderate oven, 





Damson, Apricot, and Portuguese Tart. 





Damson Tart. 
Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour. 


937. One pint and a half of damsons; 
five or six ounces of moist sugar; half a 
pound of puff paste. 

Pick any stalks from the damsons and pile 
them high in a dish, strew the sugar well 
amongst the fruit, and pour in two or three 
spoonfuls of water. Line the edge of the 
pie-dish with a good puff paste, cover it with 
paste, and bake it in a well-heated oven. A 
short time before the tart is done, brush it 
over with the white of egg beaten to a stiff 
froth, sift pounded sugar over it, and return 
it to the oven for about ten minutes. 


Apricot Tart. 


Time, to bake, half an hour to three-quarters 
of an hour, 


938. Some ripe apricots; puff paste; good 
moist Sugar to taste. 

Divide a sufficient number of ripe apricots 
to fill the dish; take out the stones, crack 
them, and blanch the kernels, Fill the dish 
with the fruit and some moist sugar to taste ; 
lay the kernels at the top of the fruit ; line the 
edge of the dish with puff paste, and put on 
the cover as before. Glaze ita few minutes 
before it is done, and put it into the oven 
again to set the sugar. 


Portuguese Tart, 
Time, to bake, half an hour, 


939- Puff paste; twelve golden pippins ; 
some apricot jam; one pint of milk ; four 
, bitter almonds; a quarter of a pound of 
‘sugar; 2 little cinnamon; twelve eggs; a 
quarter of a pound of puff paste. 

Cover the inside of a pie-dish with puff 
paste, lay in twelve golden pippins peeled, 
cored, and quartered, put over them a layer 
of apricot jam ; then boil, ina pint of new 
milk, four bitter almonds, a quarter of a 
pound of loaf sugar, and a piece of cinna- 
mon. When cool, stir inthe yolks of twelve 
eggs well beaten, pour it over the apples and 
jam, and bake, 


Vols-au-Vent of Fruit, 


Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


940. Only a really skilful cook can make 
a vol-au-vnt well. 

It should be made of feuilletage paste 
(see page 197). 

Before folding the paste for the last time, 
brush it over with lemon juice. 

Lay it rolled the thickness regtiire on 
® baking-sheet; put on it a plate or tumbles, 
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and cut the paste neatly all round it, re- 
moving the trimmings; then brush it over 
with egg on the top, but take care not to egg 
the edges, or it will not rise. 

Mark a circular incision on the top, an 
inch from the edge, with the knife held 
slanting towards the centre, so as not to cut 

uite through, but to push the edges away 

om each other. Put it in a moderate oven 
to rise. It will be ready to take up in three- 
quarters of an hour. Then lift out the 
marked-out cover, and hollow out the 
doughy centre, without hurting the outside ; 
fill the centre with bread, 

Make it hot jn the oven, brush it over 
with egg, and sift sugar thickly over it. 
Dry the glaze, and with care remove the 
bread. 

Pound a pint and a half of strawberries or 
raspberries with finely rolled sugar, and fill 
the inside of the vol-au-vent with it. 

Crown it with whipped cream, and serve. 


Brunswick Tart. 


941. Crust; eight or ten goiden pippins; 
one giass of swect wine ; four ounces of sifted 
sugar; peel of half a lemon; one small stick 
of cinnamon; half a blade of mace; some 
good custard; vol-au-vent puff paste. 

Raise a crust as for vol-au-vent, pare and 
core eight or ten golden pippins, put them 
into a stewpan with a glass of sweet wine, 
four ounces of sifted loaf sugar, the peel of 
half a lemon grated, half a blade of mace, 
and asmall stick of cinnamon, Set them 
over a clear fire, and stew them slowly until 
the apples are tender; set them in a cool 
place, and when cold place them in the tart 
or vol-au-vent, and pour over them a litle 
good custard. 


Meringue Tart. 


942. An open tart of any preserves, jams, 
or stewed fruit ; whites of two eggs; a quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf sugar ; flavouring of 
vanilla or lemons. 

Make any nice rich tart of preserves, jams, 
or stewed fruit ; whisk the whites of two eggs 
with a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf 
sugar and a flavouring of vanilla or lemon 
until it can be moulded with a knife, lay it 
over the tart nearly an inch thick, and put 
it into the oven for a few minutes until it is 
slightly coloured. Serve it hot or cold, 


Sweet Casserole of Rice, 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


3. Three-quarters of a pound of Patna 
tice ; three rants of milk; two ounces and a 
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half of butter; peels of two lemons; thres 
ounces of loaf sugar. 

Well wash and drain three-quarters of a 
pound of Patna rice, pour over it three pints 
of milk, and stir it over or near a slow fire 
until the rice begins to swell; then draw it 
to the side, and let it simmer gently until 
tender. Then stir in two ounces and a half 
of butter, and three ounces of powdered 
Sugar, with a few lumps previously rubbed 
on the peel of two lemons to extract the 
flavour ; Ict it simmer again slowly for half 
an hour, as the rice must be perfectly dry 
and tender. Press it as smooth as possible 
into a mould which opens at the end, and 
let it stand until cold. Mark round the top 
rim with the point of a knife, 


Puffs, 
Time, half an hour. 
; 944. Fine puff paste; jam, or marma- 
ade. 

Roll the paste to rather more than half 
an inch in thickness, and cut it in cakes 
with a tin cutter the size of the topof a 
tumbler, then with a cutter the size of a 
wineglass mark a circle in the centre of the 
larger round. Lay the puffs on tins, wet 
the tops over with a brush dipped in an egg 
beaten with a little sugar. Bake them in a 
quick oven. When done, take out the 
centre, and fill with jam or marmalade. 


Mince Pies. 
Time, twenty-five to thirty minutes, 


045. Puff paste; any of the mincemeats 
given at page 205. 

Roll out the puff paste to the thickness of 
a quarter of an inch, line some good-sized 
patty-pans with it, fill them with mincemeat, 
cover with the paste, and cut it close round 
the edge of the patty-pan. Put them ina 
brisk oven. Beat the white of an egg to a 
stiff froth, brush it over them when they are 
baked, sift a little powdered sugar over 
them, replace them in the oven for a minute 
or two to dry the egg. Serve them on a 
tablenapkin very hot. Cold mince pies will 
re-warm and be as good as fresh. 


FanchonettesesEntremets. 
Time, to bake, twenty minutes. 


946. One pound and a half of rich puff 
paste; some apricot or strawberry jam ; 
some sifted loaf sugar. 

Roll a pound and a half of rich puff paste 
out very thin, and lay half of it on a tin; 
cover it smoothly with apricot or strawberry 
jam, leaving a margin round the edge about 
half an inch wide, moisten it ith a little 
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water or egg, and lay the other half of the 
paste carefully over it, pressing the edges 
securely together, brush the top lightly over 
with water, and sift powdered loafsugarthick- 
ly over it ; mark the paste with the back of a 
knife in equal divisions, and put the tin in a 
well heated oven to bake. When done, 
take it out and cut it with a very sharp 
knife quickly through the divisions marked ; 
pile them, crossed, in a pyramid en the 
centre of a dish, 


Canellons. 
1 Time, ten or fifteen minutes. 


947. A quarter of a pound of flour; two 

ounces of white sugar; a teacupful of melted 
butter ; a teaspoonful of essence of lemon ; 
some marmalade, or prescrve. 
‘+ Make the flour, pounded sugar, and 
melted butter into a stiff paste flavourcd 
with a spoonful of essence of lemon; beat 
the fpaste well with a rolling-pin, and roll it 
as thin asacrown picce. Make small canes 
of card paper of about three inches in 
length, and one in diamcter. Butter the 
outside well, and wrap each in some of the 
paste, close it neatly on one side, and bake 
them ina quick oven. When they are done 
and cooled a little, take out the paper, and 
fill them with marmalade, or preseive. 


Canellons Glacés. 
Time, ten to fifteen minutes. 


948. Some puff paste; a piece of butter ; 
the yolks of one or two eggs; some pow- 
dered loaf sugar. 

Roll out some puff paste quite thin to 
about eighteen inches square, and cut it into 
about twenty-four strips. Have as many 
pieces of beechwood turned, or as many 
made of cardboard, let them be about six 
inches long, three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter at one end, and not more than half 
an inch at the other. Rub them over with 
butter, moisten one side of the strips of 
paste, and wind one round each of the 
moulds, Begin at the smallest end, so as 
to form a screw four inches in length, lay 
them on baking tins, rather distant fromeach 
other, and half bake them in a quick oven. 
Then take them out, wet them over with 
beaten egg, roll them lightly in powdered 
loaf sugar, and return them to the oven for 
a few minutes, to give them a colour. As 
s00n as you take them from the oven, re- 
move the moulds, and lay them to cool. 
When served, fill them with preserved apri- 
cot jelly, 
prefer, 





or any marmalade that you may | 


Canellons.—Darioles.—Puffs, 


SaaS 


Crusades. 
Time, a quarter of an hour, 


949. Slices of stale bread; apricot, of 
any other jam, or preserve. 

Cut some rather thick slices of stale 
bread, and stamp them out with two fluted 
tin cutters, one, Aa/f the size of the other, 
press the small piece of bread on the top of 
the larger piece, and then carefully scoop 
out a hollow in the centre, leaving a border 
round the edge. Fry them a bright colour 
in good fresh butter, drain them dry, and 
then pile apricot, or any other preserve in 
the centre, and serve them. 


Darioles—Entremets. 
Time, twenty to thirty minutes, 


9so. Yolks of six eggs; half a tablespoon- 
ful of flour ; one teaspoonful of grated lemon 
peel; sugar to your taste; about a pint 
and a half of cream; a little puff paste ; 
enough to line the moulds. 

Line some small dariole moulds with puff 
paste, then make a batter as follows :— 
Beat together the yolks of six eggs, half a. 
tablespoonful of flour, a little lemon peel, 
and sugar to your taste. Add as much good 
cream to the above ingredients as will fill 
your moulds. Bake the darioijes in a quick 
oven, 


Almond Darioles—Entremets. 
Time, twenty-five to thirty-five minutes, 


gst. Half a pint of cream; half a pint of 
milk ; about three or four ounces of pounded 
sugar ; two ounces of flour; two ounces of 
fresh butter ; seven eggs; a little essence 
of almonds, and enough puff paste to line 
the moulds. 

Line some dariole moulds with puff paste. 
Then make a smooth batter with seven well- 
beaten eggs, the milk and cream sweetened 
with the pounded sugar, the butter beaten 
to a cream and the two ounces of fine flour. 
Flavour it with essence of almonds, anil 
three parts fill the dariole moulds. Bahe 
them in a well-heated oven for the tine 
specified. When done, turn them very cave- 
Sully out, strew sifted sugar over them, and 
serve. 

Vanilla, or any other flavouring that may 
be preferred, may be substituted for the 
almonds, from which they take their name, 


Spanish Puffs, - 
Time, to iry, twenty minutes, 
952, One pint of milk; one pint of 


Tartlets of Various Kinds, 
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flour; a little cinnamon; a very little al- 
mond powder, and sugar to your taste; 
four eggs. 

Put a pint of milk into a stewpan and let 
it boil. Add the same quantity of flour by 
degrees, a teaspoonful at a time, stirring it 
together till it becomes a very stiff smooth 
paste. Put it into a basin, or mortar, add 
a little cinnamon, a little almond powder, 
and sugar to your taste. After you have 
put in all the ingredients, beat them well 
together for half an hour, adding, as you 
beat it, and by degrees, four eggs. Make 
some lard or dripping hot in an omelet-pan, 
drop iuto it pieces of this paste of about 
the size of a walnut and fry them, 


Pyramid of Paste. 


953. Some puff paste; apricot, straw- 
berry, and raspberry jam; dried fruit ; spun 
sugar ; yolks of eggs. 

Roll out some rich puff paste about half 
an inch thick, and cut it out with an oval 
fluted cutter in different sizes, the first being 
the size of the dish intcnded for use, and 
the last the size of a two-shilling piece. 
Arrange them on a paper placed on a bak- 
ing plate, brush them over with the yolk of 
egg, and bake them lightly. When done, 
and quite cold, place the largest on the dish, 
spread a layer of strawberry jam over it; 
then the next size picce of paste, cover that 
with jam, and repeat until you have piled 
them all up. Place tastefully on the top a 
few dried cherries, and spin over it a cara- 
mel of sugar. 


German Pastry. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


954. The weight of two eggs in butter, 
flour, and sugar ; any preserve you like. 

Take two eggs well beaten, and mix them 
with their weight in flour and sugar. Beat 
well together with a fork, lay half the paste 
on a tin, and put it intoa brisk oven. When 
a little set, spread over it preserve of apricot 
or Strawberry jam. ‘Than add the remainder 
of the paste, and bake it again till quite set. 
When cold, sift a little sugar over it, and 
cut it into narrow Strips. 


Tartlets: 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes, ° 


955. Some rich puff paste ; any preserve 
you please, or marmalade. 
" Cut as many rounds of rich puff paste 
with a tin cutter as you require. Then cut 
an equal number, and press a smaller cutter 
inside them to remove the centre and leave 
@ting. Moisten the rounds with water, and 
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place the rings on them. Put them into a 
moderate oven for ten or twelve minutcs, 
and when done, fill the centre with any 
preserve of apricot, strawberry, or orange 
marmalade. Stamp out a little of the paste 
rolled very thin in stars, &c. Bake them 
lightly, and place one on the top of each 
tartlet. Serve them hot or cold, 


Orange Tartlets., 
Time, to bake, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


956. Two Seville oranges; a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut; twice the 
weight of the oranges in pounded sugar ; 
puff paste. 

Take out the pulp from two Seville 
oranges, boil the pecls until quite tender, 
and then beat them to a paste with twice 
their weight in pounded loaf sugar, then add 
the pulp and the juice of the oranges with 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut, beat 
all these ingredients together, line some 
patty-pans with rich puff paste, lay the 
orange mixture in them, and bake them, 


Green Apricot Tartlets. 
Time, fifteen minutes, 


957- Some green apricots ; six ounces of 
sugar ; puff paste, 

‘Take some green apricots before the stone 
is hardened, and stew them gently ina very 
little water and four ounces of loaf sugar. 
When tender, add two ounces more sugar, 
reduce the syrup until rather thick, add it 
to the apricots, and put the mixture into 
paly pale lined with puff paste, and bake 
them, 


Paganini Tartlets. 
Time, fifteen minutes, 


958. Whites of three eggs; five ounces 
of loaf sugar; some apricot jam or orange 
marmalade ; puff paste. 

Beat the whites of the eggs to a froth. 
then stir in the loaf sugar pounded fine, and 
whisk it well to a very stiff froth; have 
ready some patty-pans lined with puff paste ; 
put a spoonful of apricot jam or orange 
marmalade at the bottom of each and 
them, and when taken froin the oven pile 
the froth on each. 


Lemon Turnovers. 
Time, to bake, twenty minutes, 
959. Three dessertspoonfuls of flour ; one 
of powdered sugar; mnd of one lemon; 


iwo ounces of butter; two eggs; and a 
little mulk, 
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* Mix the flour, sugar, and the grated rind 
of the lemon with a little milk to the consis- 
tency of batter, then add the eggs well 
beaten and the butter melted. Butter some 
tin saucers, pour in the mixture, and bake 
them in rather a quick oven. When done, 
take them out of the tins, cut them across, 
fold them together, and place them on a 
napkin with sifted sugar sprinkled over 


Lemon Puffs, 
Time, six or eight minutes to bake. 


960. One pound and a quarter of loaf 
sugar; peel of two lemons ; whites of three 
€ e 
SB eat and sift a pound and a quarter of 
loaf sugar, and mix with it the peel of two 
lemons grated, whisk the whites of three 
eggs to a firm froth, add it gradually to the 
sugar and lemon, and beat it all together for 
one hour. Make it up into any shape you 
please, place the puffs on oiled paper ona 
tin, put them in a moderate oven and bake 


Lemon Tartlets. 
Time, half an hour 


9$r. Four lemons; a quarter of a pound 
of sweet almonds ; a quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar ; rich puff paste. 

Cut the peels from four lemons, boil them 
tender, and beat them to a paste, add a 
gumrter of a pound of sweet almonds t*%an- 
ched and minced fine, a quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar pounded, and the juice of four 
lemons straincd with the peel of one grated. 
Fut the whole when well mixed into a stew- 
pan, let it simmer to a very thick syrup, and 
pour it into a shallow dish lined with rich 
puff paste, put small bars of paste across it, 
re ke it in a moderate oven a light co- 

at. 


Lemon Patties. 
Time, about fifteen to twenty minutes, 


g62. Two penny loaves ; half a pint of 
boiling milk ; peel of two lemons ; a quarter 
of a pound of butter; three eggs; sugar to 
your taste. 

Grate the crumb of two penny loaves, 
and pour on it half a pint of boiling milk. 
When cold, grate in the peels of two lemons, 
edd the quarter of a pound of butter beaten 
to a cream and the three eggs, adding 
pounded sugar to your taste; well butter 
gome small cups, pour in the mixture, and 
bake them. When done, turn them out, 
and pour wine sauce over them. 





Chocolate Tarts, 


963. A quarter of a pound of chocolate; 
one small] stick of cinnamon; peel of one 
lemon; two spoonfuls of flour; six eggs; 
two spoonfuls of milk; sugar to taste; a 
pinch of salt ; puff paste. 

Rasp a quarter of a pound of chocolate, 
a small stick of cinnamon, and add the 
peel of half a lemon grated, a pinch of salt, 
and sugar to taste; well beat the yolks of 
eggs with two spoonfuls of milk, add it to 
the other ingredients, and set them over the 
fire in a stewpan for about ten minutes, add 
the peel of half a lemon cut small, and then 
set it to cool; beat up the whites of the 
eggs, put the mixture into a tart-dish lined 
with puff paste, cover it with the whisked 
egg, and bake it. When baked, sift sugar 
over it, and glaze it with a salamander, 


Jersey Wonders. 


964. A quarter of a pound of sugar; 
four ounces of butter; one pound of flour ; 
three large or four small eggs ; a little nut- 
meg. 

Work the sugar and butter together till 
quite soft, throw in the eggs that have been 
previously well beaten, and then add the 
flour and a little nutmeg, knead twenty 
minutes and Ict it rise; then roll between 
your hands into round balls the size of a 
small potato, but do not add any more flour ; 
flour your pasteboard lightly and each ball 
roll out into a thin oval the size of the hand, 
cut with a knife ¢hvee slits like bars in the 
centre of the oval, cross the two centre orics 
with your fingers, and draw up the two sides 
between, put your finger through and drop 
it into boiling lard, which must be ready in 
a small stewpan. Turn as they rise, and 
when a nice brown, take them up with a 
fork, and lay them on a tray with paper 
underneath them. The lard must be boil- 
ing before putting them in; a stewpan wide 
enough to put threein at once answers best, 
and when the lard would froth too much add 
a little fresh before putting in any more. 
When all are done save the lard in a basin, 
as it will answer, by adding a little more 
fresh, to use again, 


Choux & la Comtesse, 
Time, to bake, till crisp, 


965. A quarter of a pint of water; two 
ieces of butter the size of a walnut; twa 
fa spoonfuls of flour; two eggs; two 
tablespoonfuls of very strong ce; some 
very stiff icing; half a pint of cream 
whipped, | : 


Mince Meat for Mince Pies. 





Put a quarter ofa pint of water in a stew- 
pan with a piece of butter the size of a wal- 
nut. When it boils, add two large spoonfuls 
of flour; work this in with a wooden spoon, 
keeping it on the fire all the time. When 
suff.ciently done, add a piece more butter 
the size of the first, and two whole eggs. 
Work it all thoroughly with a spoon, have 
the baking sheet ready, and drop the paste 
on it about the size of a very small egg. 
Bake them in rather a quick oven, and be 
sure they are crisp enough or they will fall 
when cold. When done, take a small round 
piece out of the bottom of each (keep the 
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iece to put back again), and whatever can 
spared must be scraped out of the pastry. 
Make about two tablespoonfuls of very 
strong coffee, some very stiff icing, and add 
the coffee to it, immerse the pastry in it, and 
let them stand on a dish in the screen to 
dry. When quite dry change them to a 
clean dish. The icing that has run off 
must be put back in the basin. Whip half 
a pint of cream, mix the rest of the icing 
with it, and just before sending to table fill 
each of the choux with it, using a paper 
cornet or funnel to doso, Put the pieces 
back again to keep the cream in. 


MINCE MEAT FOR MINCE PIES. 


Miace Meat. 


966. Two pounds of beef suet; two 
pounds of apples ; two pounds of currants ; 
two pounds of raisins; half a pound of 
moist sugar; half a pound of citron; quar- 
ter of a pound of candied lemon ; quarter 
of a pound of candied orange peel; two 
nutmegs; half an ounce of salt; half an 
ounce of ginger; half an ounce of allspice ; 
half an ounce of cloves ; juice and peel of 
one lemon; quarter of a pint of brandy ; 
quarter of a pint of white wine. 

Take two pounds of beef suet chopped 
fine, add the apples pared and minced fine, 
the currants washed and picked, the raisins 
stoned and chopped fine, the moist sugar, 
citron, orange and lemon peel cut fine, the 
nutmegs grated, the salt, the ginger, all- 
spice, and cloves all ground fine, and the 
juice of the lemon, with the rind grated. 
Mix all these ingredients well together, 
with the brandy and sherry, or any white 
wine, Put all into a jar, and keep it in a 
coal place. 


Apple Mince Meat. 


967. One pound of currants; one pound 
of peeled and chopped apples; one pound 
of suet chopped fine; one pound of moist 
sugar; quartcr of a pound of raisins stoned 
and cut in two; the juice of four oranges 
and two lemons, with the chopped peel of 
one ; add of ground mace and allspice each 
a spoonful, and a wineglass of brandy. Mix 
all well together and keep it closely covered 
in a cool place, 


Lemon Mince Meat, 


one pound of suct ; juice of three or four 
lemons ; a teacupful of brandy. 

Peel the lemons as thickly as possible 
without cutting into the pulp; boil the peel 
in plenty of water till soft, then beat it well 
with the sugar until it becomes a swectmeat. 
Then mix the raisins and the suet well 
minced and chopped very fine, with the 
sweetmcat ; add the juice of three or four 
lemons, or more according to your taste, 
and a teacupful of brandy. Mix all well 
together, and tie it down quite close in pots, 
orina jar. Ie will keep a year. 


Banbury Mince Beat. 


969. Three quarters of a pound of cure 
rants; two ounces of beef suct ; quarter of 
a pound of candied orange peel; three 
ounces of ratafias; and a little nutmeg. 

Wash and dry three-quarters of a pound 
of currants, and mix them with two ounces 
of beef suet chopped as fine as possible, a 
little nutmeg, the candicd orange peel shred 
very fine, the ratafias crushed up, and a slip 
of lemon peel. Mix all well together, and 
when required, use it to spread over your 
paste, 


Egg Mince Meat. 


970. Six hard-boiled eggs shred very fines 
double the quantity of beef suet sr 
very small; one pound of currants ed 
and dried; the peel of one large or two 
small lemons minced up; six tablespoonfuis 
of sweet wine; a little mace, nutmeg, and 
salt, with sugar to your taste ; add a quar- 
ter cf a pound candied orange and 


968. Eight lemons; one pound of Ioaf| citron cut into thin slices. Mix all well te 
; one pound and a half of raisins ;| gether, and press it into a jar for use, 
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Lemon Mince Meat. 


g7t. One large lemon; three large 
apples; four ounces of beef suet; half a 


Baked and Boiled Puddings. \ 


mse 


eens seinen 


Chop up the apples and beef suet ; mix 
them with the currants and sugar; then 


squeeze the juice from a large lemon into a 


cup. Boil the lemon thus squeezed till ten- 


pound of currants; four ounces of white | der enough to beat to a mash ; add it to the 


sugar; one ounce of candied orange and 
citron. 


mince meat. 


Pour over it the juice of the 
lemon, and add the citron chopped fine. 


BAKED AND BOILED PUDDINGS. 


‘For boiled puddings you will require either 
@ mould, a basin, or a pudding-cloth: the 
former should have a close fitting cover, and 
be rubbed over the inside with butter before 
putting the pudding in it, that it may not 
Stick to the side; the cloth should be dipped 
in boiling water, and then well floured on the 
inside. A pudding-cloth must be kept very 
clean, and in a dry place. Bread-puddings 
should be tied very loosely, as they swell 
very much in boiling. 

The water must be boiling when the pud- 
ding is put in, and continue to boil until it is 
done. If a pudding is boiled in a cloth it 
must be moved frequently whilst boiling, 
otherwise it will stick to the saucepan. 

There must always be enough water to 
cover the pudding if it is boiled in a cloth ; 
but if boiled in a tin mould, do not let the 
water quite reach the top. 

To boil a pudding in a basin, dip a cloth 
in hot water, dredge it with flour, and tie it 
closely over the basin. When the pudding 
is done, take it from the water, plunge what- 
ever it is boiling in, whether cloth or basin, 
suddenly into cold water, then turn it out 
immediately ; this will prevent its sticking. 
If there is any delay in serving the pudding, 
cover it with a napkin, or the cloth in which 
it was boiled; but it is better to serve it as 
soon as removed from the cloth, basin, or 


mould, 
Baked Puddings. 


Bread or rice puddings require a moderate 
heat for baking; batter or custard require a 
quick oven, The time needed for baking each 
particular pudding is given with the reccipt. 

Eggs for puddings are beaten enough when 
a y osha can be taken up clear from strings. 
’ Souffiés require a quick oven. These 
should be madeso as to be done the moment 
for serving, otherwise they will fall in and 


Acid Pudding. 


o72. Five lemons; one pint and a half 
of water; one large Seville orange; three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar; three ounces 
of almonds ; three plain sponge cakes ; straw- 
berry or raspberry jelly. 


Steep the thin peel of five lemons and one 
Seville orange in a pint and a half of boiling 
water, to extract the flavour and the colour; 
then add the lemon juice strained, and the 
sugar pounded. When cold, pour it over 
three plain sponge cakes, previously placed 
in the dish in which they are to be served. 
Let them thoroughly soak, taking care not 
to break them. Blanch three ounces of 
sweet almonds, cut them into long shreds, 
and stick them over the soaked cakes. Pour 
over the whole a little strawberry or rasp- 
beiry jelly dissolved, and serve. 


The Adelaide Pudding. 
Time, to bake, twenty minttes. 


973. A quarter of a pound of butter; a 
quarter of a pound of sugar; four eggs ; rind 
of on” lemon. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add the sugar 
pounded and sifted, the rind of the lemon 
grated, and four well-beaten eggs; beat all 
these ingredients well together, and bake it 
in a slow oven, Serve it with wine sauce 
poured over it. 


Apple, Gooseberry, Currant, or other 
Fruit Puddings, 


Time, one hour and a half. 


974. One pound of flour; six ounces of 
suet; water; fruit. 

Make a paste as for beefsteak pudding, 
roll it out thin, and line a well-buttered 
basin with part of it, fill it with the apples 
pared and cored, a slice or two of lemon peel 
cut very thin, or a few cloves, Moisten the 
edges of the paste, cut out a piece and put it 
over the top, press it well together, and cut 
it neatly round that it may be of an equal 
thickness. Put the mould or basin into a 
floured cloth and tie it closely over. Then 
put it into a saucepan of boiling water and 
boilit. When done, turn it carefully from the 
basin on a hot dish. 

If boiled in a cloth, without a basin, the 
cloth must be dipped in hot water, dredged 
with flour, and laid into an empty basin, that 
the crust may be tormed in 1t. 

All fruit puddines are made in the same 


Apple Puddings, Dumplings, A mber Pudding, &¢. 


manner, whether of gooseberries, currants, 
damsons, greengages, &c. 


Boiled Apple Pudding. 
Time, two hours. 


975. Three eggs; one pint and a half of 
milk ; one pint of flour; five or six large 
apples ; a little salt. 

Make a batter with three eggs well beaten, 
and a pint and a half of milk, with nearly 
or quite a pint of flour; beat it until light 
and smooth. Pare, quarter, and core five 
or six large tart or sour applcs, and stir them 
into the batter with a little salt; tie it up in 
a pudding cloth or buttered mould, and boil 
it. When done, turn it out on a dish, and 
serve with sugar, butter, and nutmeg sauce, 


Baked Apple Pudding. 


976. Half a pound of grated apples; half 
@ pound of butter; half a pound of sugar ; 
olks of six eggs; whites of three; juice of 
alf a lemon; peel of one; a little puff 
paste. 

Grate half a pound of apples and add them 
to the butter beaten to a cream, the sugar 
pounded, the yolks of six whole eggs, and 
the whites of three beaten separately, the peel 
of one lemon grated, and the juice of half a 
one. Mix all thoroughly together, and put 
it into a dish with puff paste round the edge. 


Rich Apple Pudding. 
Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour. 


977- One pound of apples ; half a pound 
of sugar; sixeggs; one lemon; a quarter of 
a pound of butter; puff paste. 

Pare and core a pound of apples, put them 
into a stewpan with suflic.cnt water to pre- 
vent their burning, and stew them until they 
will pulp, then add to them the sugar 
pounded, the rind of the lemon grated, and 
six well-beaten eggs. Stir all well together, 
and just before putting it into the oven, melt 
the butter, and stir it into the other ingre- 
dients. Put a puff paste round a pie-dish, 
pour in the pudding, and bake it. 


Boiled Apple Dumplings. 
Time, to boil, one hour. 


978. Eight apples and some suet crust. 

Pare and core eight fine apples, and 
eut them into quarters, Roll a nice suet 
crust half an inch thick, cut it into round 
pieces, and lay in the centre of each picce as 
many pieces of apple as it will contain. 
Gather the edges up, and pinch them toge 
ther over the apple. When all the dumplings 
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are made drop them into a saucepan of boil- 
ing water, and let them boil gently for nearly 
or quite an hour, then take each one care- 
fully out with a skimmer, place themall ona 
dish, and serve them quickly with butter, 
sugar, and nutmeg. ‘To be eaten cut open, 
and the butter and sugar put into them. 


Baked Apple Dumplings. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


979. Some baking apples; white of eggs; 
some pounded sugar; puff paste. 

Make some puff paste, roll it thin, and cut 
it into square pieces, roll one apple into each 
piece, put them into a baking dish, brush 
them with the white of an egg beaten stiff, 
and sift pounded sugar over them, Put thein 
in a gentle oven to bake, 


Amber Pudding. 
Time, three hours, 


980. Ilalf a pouud of suet chopped fine ; 
half a pound of bread-crumbs; six ounces of 
powdered sugar; a little candied mixed peel 
cut up small, the grated rind and juice of a 
fresh lemon ; four eggs and a small pot of 
orange ot apricot marmalade. 

To be well beaten up together and boiled 
in a mould or basin, tied up in a cloth like a 
plum pudding for three hours, 


Sauce for Same. 


981. Put into a stewpan two eggs, a little 
powdered sugar, a wineglassful of sherry, 
mull this quickly on the hot hearth, till it is 
ouite warm, Then remove it to the table, 
and quickly whisk it for fifteen minutes, or 
until the last minute of sending it to table. 


Apple and Crumb Pudding. 
Time, to bake, half an hour, 


982. Bread-crumbs ; apples; butter; su- 
gar; and cinnamon powder, 

Put a layer of bread-crumbs over the bote 
tom of a well-buttered and rather deep dish, 
on the crumbs smali pieces of butter, then a 
layer of apples pared, cored, and cut into 
slices, then sugar and the powdered cinna- 
mon ; repeat this, beginning with the bread- 
crumbs, until your dish is full, and bake it 
ina moderate oven. When done, turn it 
out of the dish, and serve it with fresh cream 
poured over it, or the cream in a Jug Sepae 
rately. 


Agnew Pudding. 
Time, half an hour. 
83. Eight russets ; rind of half a lemon 
yolks of three eggs ; three ounces of butter 
Sugar; puff paste, 


® 
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* 
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Pare and core the apples, and boil them 
toa pulp with the lemon peel; well beat 
the eggs, and add them to the butter warmed, 
sweeten to your taste, and beat all well to- 
gether. Lay a puff paste round a dish, 

ur in the mixture, and bake it a light 

rown. 


Almond Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


984. Yolks of five eggs ; whites of three ; 
twelve bitter almonds; one pint and a 
quarter of milk ; a quarter of a pound of 


sugar. 

Blanch and pound the bitter almonds in 
a mortar, put them into a basin, and pour 
over them a pint and a quarter of hot milk 
to take the flavour, let them stand ten or 
twelve minutes, strain, and when nearly cold 
add the eggs well beaten, and the sugar 
sifted, beat it all well togcther and boil it 

slowly in a well-buttered basin. When 
done, let it stand until cold, then turn it out 
on a dish, and serve it with any prescrve 
round the pudding. 


Small Almond Puddings. 
Time, half an hour. 

985. One pint of milk ; threeeggs ; three 
tablespoonfuls of flour; two ounces of al- 
monds; one teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon ; one ounce of butter; four ounces 
of sugar. 

Boil the milk and let it cool, beat the eggs 
lightly with the flour, blanch and pound the 
a:monds in a mortar to a paste with the 
lemon essence, or peach water. Melt the 
butter in the milk, add the sugar pounded, 
and beat all well together. Bake it in but- 
tered cups, or small moulds. 


Almond and Raisin Pudding, 
Time, three hours, 


986. Two ounces of beef-suet; one tea- 
cupful of milk; a quarter of a pound of 
bread-crumhs ; a quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants ; half a pound of raisins ; three ounces 
of almonds ; four eggs; two tablespoonfuls 
of rum; two ounces of sugar ; a little nut- 
meg. 

Chop two ounces of suet very fine, and 
mix it with the bread-crumbs, a little grated 
nutmeg, the sugar pounded, and the cur- 
rants washed and dried. Butter a mould, 
and put the raisins in rows all over it, with 
the almonds blanched and laid between the 
saisins. Well beat four eggs, and add them 
with two spoonfuls of rum to the other in- 
gtedients. Put it all carefully into the 
mould and boil it. When done, turnit out, 
and serve a wine sauce withit, . . 


Almond, Alexandra, and Albtrt Puddings, &e. 





A Rich Boiled Almond Pudding. 


Time, half an hour, 


987. One pound of almonds; one table- 
spoonful of orange flower-water; one glass 
of wine; half a pound of fresh butter; yolks 
of five-eggs; whites of two; one quart of 
cream ; a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar; 
half a nutmeg; one tablespoonfil of flour ; 
three of bread-crumbs. 

Blanch and pound the almonds to a paste 
in a mortar with the orange water, well beat 
the yolks of the eggs, and the whites sepa- 
rately, and mix them with the butter melted, 
then stir in the cream, the pounded sugar, 
the almond paste, flour, and bread-crumbs ; 
add a little grated nutmeg and a giass of 
wine. Mix all these ingredients thoroughly 
together, butter a mould, pour it in, and let 
it boil for half an hour, then tyrn it out on 
a dish and send it to table. Half milk and 
half cream would be less expensive, and 
very good. 


Bakea Almond Pudding. 
Tiine, to bake, half an hour, 


988. A quarter of a pound of sweet al* 
monds ; five bitter ones; four eggs; three 
ounces of butter; one pint of milk and 
cream mixed; two ounccs of sugar; one 
glass of white wine; one lemon; puff paste. 

Blanch and pound the almonds in a mor-: 
tar with a little water, melt the butter and 
mix it with the almonds, well beat the eggs, 
and add them with the juice of half a lemon, 
the rind grated, the glass of wine, the sugar, 
the milk and cream to the other ingredients, 
and mix them all welltogethcer. Linea pie- 
a with puff paste, put in the mixture, and 
bake it. 


The Alcxandra Pudding. 
Time, half an hour. 


989. Three eggs; three ounces of sugar; 
three ounces of bread-crumbs; half alemon; 
a teacupiul of milk; a little jam; pufi 

Line a pie-dish with puff paste, and cover 
the bottom with apricot or strawberry jam, 
mix the bread-crumbs, pounded sugar, juice 
of the lemon, and the rind grated with the 
milk and the eggs well beaten; beat all 
thoroughly together, pour it into the dish 
over the jam, and bake it, ~ 


The Albert Pudding, or Cake. 
Time, three hours. ¢ 
. Half a pound of four; balf a pouna 
of crities five eggs; a quarter of a pound 
of sugar; half a pound of dessert raisins; 
one lemon; candied peel, 


Arvowroot, Asparagus, and Bread Puddings. 


Great. 


Beat the butter to a cream, and mix it by 
degrees to the sugar pounded and sifted. 
After they have been well beaten together, 
add the yolks of the eggs, and then the 
whites which have been separately whisked. 
Strew in the flour dried and sifted, the 
raisins stoned, and the rind of the lemon 
grated. Butter a mould, and lay thickly 
over it slices of candied orange and lemon 
peel. Then put all the other ingredients, 
perfectly mixed, into it, tie it closely over, 
and boil or steam it. Serve it with punch 
sauce. 

For a change, this pudding may be baked, 
when it is called Prince Albert's Cake, 


Anna's Pudding. 
Time, one hour and a half to steam. 


o9r. A quarter of a pound of suet; a 
quarter of a pound of bread-crumbs; one 
tablespoonful of ground rice; three ounces 
of loaf sugar; two eggs; rind of a lemon. 

Chop the suet very fine, and add to it the 
stale bread-crumbs, the ground rice, and the 
rind of the lemon grated. Mix it well to- 
poner with the yolks of two eggs well 

aten. Butter a basin, and place the in- 
gredients in it. Steam it. When served, 
pour over it a little melted butter and sugar, 
with half a glass of white wine, or serve the 
sauce in a tureen. 


Steamed Arrowroot Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 


992. Two tablespoonfuls and a half of 
arrowroot; one pint of milk; four eggs; 
sugar and flavouring to your taste. 

First mix the arrowroot smooth in a few 
spoonfuls of cold milk, stir into it the re- 
mainder. Add four well-beaten eggs, and 
sugar and flavouring to your taste, put it 
into a buttered basin, tie it securely over, 
and steam it for one hour, with the lid of the 
saucepan close on. 


Baked Arrowroot Pudding. 
Time, one hour to one hour and a quarter. 


993. Three dessertspoonfuls of arrow- 
root; a pint and a half of new milk ; peel of 
half a lemon; a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut ; moist or loaf sugar to taste; three 
eggs, and a little nutmeg ; puff paste. 

Mix into a rather thick smooth batter 
‘three spoonfuls of arrowroot with a little 
cold milk. Put the remainder of the milk 
into a clean saucepan with the peel of half 
a lemon, and sugar to taste. en it boils, 
strain it gradually into the batter, stirring it 
all the time, adding a piece of butter the 
vine af a walnut, 


nearly cold, stir in | wine sauce 
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three well-beaten eggs, and pour the whole 
into a pie-dish, round which has been placed 
a border of puff paste. Grate a little nut- 
meg over the top, and bake it in a moderate 


oven. 
If boiled, it will take the same time. 


Asparagus Pudding. 
Time, two hours, 


994. Two dessertspoonfuls of minced 
ham ; alittle milk; half a pint of asparagus; 
three dessertspoonfuls of flour ; four eggs. - 

Mince a little lean ham very fine, and mix 
it with four well-beaten eggs, a seasoning of 
pepper and salt, a little flour, and a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut. Cut the green 
parts of the asparagus into very small pieces, 
not larger than a pea, and mix all well to- 
gether. Then add a sufficient quantity of 
fresh milk to make the mixture the con- 
sistency of thick butter, and put it into a 
well-buttered mould that will just hold it; 
dredge a cloth with flour, tie it over the pud- 
ding, and put it into a saucepan of boiling 
water. When done, turn it carefully out on 
a dish, and pour some good melted butter 
round it. 








Brown Bread Pudding. 
Time, three hours. 


995. A large slice of brown bread ; nearly 
the weight in suet; peel of half a lemon; 
nutmeg, and mace; two or three ounces of 
sugar ; two ounces of orange peel ; a spoon- 
ful of brandy ; four eggs. 

Grate a slice of brown bread, and mix 
with it nearly an equal quantity of suet shred 
very fine, a little nutmeg and pounded mace, 
the pec! of half a lemon, and two ounces of 
candied orange peel chopped very small, 
two or three ounces of powdered sugar, and 
a spoonful of brandy. Mix all well together. 
Then add four well-beaten eggs, butter a 
et ae mould, put in the mixture, and 
boil it. 


Plain Bread Pudding. 


Time, one hour and a half. 


996. A quart of milk; a few slices of 
bread ; three eggs; a little grated nutmeg ; 
sugar to taste. 

Pour a quart of boiling milk over some 
slices of bread, cover it over, and when cold, 
beat it quite smooth. Stir in three beaten 
eggs sg eer to Sed Peel Fgsea : Little 

nutmeg, or lemon if preferred, 
eat it into a buttered basin, or a wet floured 
cloth, and boil it, Serve. with sweet, or 


4160 Bread, Bombay, Bakewell, and Bishop's Puddings. 


~ SB aot ke 
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Bread Pudding. © os fresh bali and ve sugar to taste, an 

; when very light and well mixed, strew i 

oe ae se -i se the spongecake grated or crumbled, Then 

et ihe pr i nee de atone ae stir it gradually into the cocoa-nut and milk, 
milk; peel of a lemon ; ae : coe pt *| which must have been previously set to cool; 
egies cinnamon; sugar to your taste; | add the brandy, and pour the mixture into 


é a dish lined with a rich puff paste, and bake 
a San a sc ae as ul it from one half to three-quarters of an hour. 


cover them; add the peel of a lemon oa Bakewell Pudding, 
and a little nutmeg and cinnamon. oil it . 
for ten minutes, and then sweeten it to your| _7001- Some puff paste; raspberry or any 
tast>, Take out the cinnamon, and stir in | Other preserve; yolks of eight and whites of 
the four well-beaten eggs. Beat all well to- | Wo €885; 4 quarter of a pound of aan 
ether, and bake it for one hour. If boiled, | S4@t i @ little almond flavour, or the ot 
it will require rather more than the hour. nab ag of two lemons; four ounces 
Bread and Butter Pudding. Line a dish with puff paste, and put in it 
Time, to bake, one hour. raspberry of any other preserve, about half 
998. Slices of bread and butter; eiglt a Bala ae NES ne . rien sare 
: ; : 1...) ; pound of sifted sugar the grated peel a 
ie eae of it ae al of’ Sarena Laice of two lemons; then stir in the yolks 
fie cere Pee ee Reh Ob ACF Ge eight and the whites of two eggs well 
a ‘ : jeaten, and lastly the butter, which only ré- 
Put into a deep dish that will hold a guart Beaten, an aoe: : 
quites melting and pouring off clear. Stit 
rin sce of frend end butt "ony ogcer nh erughly mtd 
. r i > 2 re, t 1 
cold milkeight teaspoonfuls of whitepounded | 2 Giitk oven, Hall the quantity will make 
papa sage het an Wk eee mes eell five or cee, eae baked in buttered 
mixed, pour it into the dish over the bread | S*U6CTS “N° WILD, DUB Pasi: 





and butter, and bake it in a quick oven. Bakewell Pudding with Almonds. 
An Economical Bread Pudding. Time, twenty minutes. 
Time, to bake, one hour and a half. rooz, Three ounces of raspberry or strawe 


berry jam ; three ounces of almonds; three 
ounces of bread-crumbs; three ounces of 
sugar; three ounces of butter ; three eggs ; 
half a lemon; puff paste. 

Line a pie-dish with puff paste, and lay 
the jam over the bottom, mix the bread- 
crumbs with the pounded sugar, the butter 


ws : melted, the grated rind and juice of a lemon, 
cut it into very small pieces, and pour Over | a jittle nutmeg, and the yolks of the eggs 
it sufficient boiling water or milk to soak it; | wel] beaten. Str all well together, and lay 
then beat it smooth with a fork, and stir] it over the jam; twenty minutes will bake it. 
into it three ounces of fine moist sugar, a 


999. Any pieces of bread, crumb and 
crust ; half a pound of raisins or currants ; 
peel of a smali lemon grated; a little nut- 
meg ; two eggs; sufficient hot water or milk 
to soak the bread. 

Take any pieces of bread that may be left 
from making stuffing or from other dishes, 


siile putes, ae Peo of a lemon grated, Bishop’s Pudding. 
and half a pound of raisins or currants. : : 
Mix all well together with two or three Tyme Shree dusts of anvhour: 


beaten eggs, and bake it in a buttered pie-| _1003- One teacupful of ground rice; one 
dish, quart of milk ; four eggs; a flavouring of 
Bombay Pudding lemon; sugar to taste ; a piece of puff paste, 
: two or three tablespoonfuls of jam ; a round 

: Time, three-quarters of an hour. of bread and butter. 

Yooo. Half a pound of cocoa-nut; one; Lay a covering of nice puff paste over a 
pint of milk; five eggs; a quarter of a| pie-dish, spread on it a layer of jam; cut a 
pound of loaf sugar; a quarter of a pound | thin round of bread, taking off the crust ; 
of fresh butter ; half a glass of brandy ; one | butter it well, and spredd on it the jam, then 
penny spongecake; puff paste, mix a teacupful of ground rice very smoothly 

Scrape off the brown part from acocoa-nut, | with a quart of milk, add to it four eggs 
grate the nut fine, and boil it for about eight | we// beaten, sugar and lemon to taste ; pour 
or ten minutes in a pint of new milk. Beat | it over the bread and butter, and bake ina 
five eggs well up with a quarter of a pound | quick oven. 


Boiled Batter, Boston, 


EE LD AOL 


Boiled Batter Pudding. 
Time, to boil, one hour and a quarter. 


zoog, One pint of milk; one ounce of 
butter ; three eggs; two tablespoonfuls of 
flour. 

Mix two spoonfuls of flour to a smooth 
batter with a little cold milk, then add the 
remainder of the milk, and stir in the but- 
ter, which should be previously dissolved ; 
add three well-beaten eggs, and when the 
batter is perfectly smooth, stir in a pinch of 
salt; pourit into a buttered basin, tie it over 
wery lightly with a cloth dredged with flour, 
and plunge the basin into a saucepan of 
boiling water. Move the basin about for 
two or three minutes to prevent the flour 
settling in any part, and boil it. When 
done, turn it out of the basin, and serve it 
with wine or sweet sauce. 





Rich Batter Pudding. 
Time, one hour to bake ; two hours to boil. 


1005. Six eggs; six tablespoonfuls of 
flour ; one quart of milk. 

Beat six eggs with the flour until very 
light, then stir it into a quart of milk, beat 
them well together; butter a dish, and put 
in the mixture; bake it an hour in a hot or 
quick oven. Serve with brandy or sweet 
sauce, or, instead of brandy or wine, lemon 
juice may be used. 

This pudding may be tied in a cloth or 
put into a basin, and boilcd two hours, 


Cheap Batter Pudding. 


Time, to bake, one hour; to boil, two 
hours. 

1006. Three eggs ; six dessertspoonfils of 
flour; one quart of milk; two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one of butter; half a nut- 
meg ; a little salt and essence of lemon or 
peach water. 

Beat the eggs with the flour until very 
ligt, then stir into it very gradually a quart 
of new milk, add the butter dissolved and 
the sugar, flavour it with a teaspoonful of 
essence of lemon or peach water, and halfa 
nutmeg grated. Beat it all well together, 
and bake it in a buttered basin or mould for 
ove hour. When done, turn it out and 
serve, or it may be boiled for two hours and 
served with white sauce, 


Boston Pudding. 
Time, to bake, half an hour, 


1007. Eighteen apples; two cloves; a 
lide cinnamon; juice and peel of two 
lemons; sugar to taste ; yolks of four eggs; 





and Biscuit Puddings. 


he 


white of one egg; a quarter of a pound of 
butter; half a nutmeg ; puff paste, 

Peel a dozen and @ half of apples, take 
out the cores, cut them small, put them into 
a stewpan that will just hold them witha 
little water, a little einnamon, two cloves, 
and the peel of a lemian. Stew over a slow 
fire till quite soft, then sweeten with moist 
sugar, and pass it througn a hair sieve, add 
to it the yolks of four eggs, and white of 
one; a quarter of a pound of butter, half a 
nutmeg, the peel of a lemon grated and the 
juice ; beat all well together, line the inside 
of a pie-dish, with good puff paste, put in 
the pudding and bake it. 


Biscuit Padding. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


roo8. Four or five plain biscuits; half a 
pint of milk; peel of half a lemon; three 
ounces of butter ; two ounces of loaf sugar ; 
four eggs , and a spoonful of brandy, 

Break four or five plain biscuits into small 
pieces, and boil them in half a pint of milk, 
with the peel of half a small lemon grated 
very fine ; beat it smooth, and then stir in 
the butter warmed, the sugar powdered, and 
the four eggs well beatcn ; mix all together, 
pour it into a buttered basin, and boil it. 
When done, turn it out, and serve with wine 
sauce, 


ai 





Black Cap Pudding. 
Time, one hour, 


r009. One pint of milk; three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour; two ounces of butter; four 
eggs ; half a pound of currants, 

Beat the flour into the milk until quite 
smooth ; then strain it into a stewpan, and 
simmer it over the fire antil it thickens ; stir 
in the butter, and when cold add the yolks 
of the eggs well beaten and sirained, and 
the currants washed and dried ; put the bat. 
ter into a buttered cloth, tie it tightly to- 
gether, and plunge it into boiling water, 
moving it about for a few minutes that it 
may be well mixed, or it may be boiled in 
buttered basin, which is far better, , 


Black or Red Currant Padding. 
Time, two hours and a half to three hours, 


roto. One quart of currants ; four ounces 
of fine moist sugar ; suet crust, 

Make with about a quart of flour a nice, 
suet crust, and line a well-buttered basin 
with half of it; pick the stalks from the cur 
rants, and put them into the basin with the 
sugar; cover over the top with a piece of 
the crust, press it tightly together round the 
edge, moistening it with a little water to 
make it stick, and cut it evenly round ; tie 


arg 








it up in a floured cloth, and put it into a 
saucepan of boiling water, If the pudding 
is made of red currants, add a pottle of 
fresh raspberries. It will take from two to 
three hours boiling in a basin, but ifina 
cloth half an hour less will be sufficient. 


Brandy Pudding, 
Time, to boil, one hour. 


rorr. Eight ounces of jarraisins, or some 
dried cherries; slices of a French roll; four 
ounces of ratafias or macaroons ; two glasses 
of brandy; four eggs; peel of half a lemon ; 
half a nutmeg; one ounce and a half of 
sugar; one pint of milk or cream. 

Line a pudding-mould with jar raisins or 
dried cherries, then with slices of French 
roll, next to which put ratafias or macaroons, 
then the fruit, roll, and cakes in succession 
until the mould be full ; sprinkle in at times 
two glasses of brandy; beat four whole 
eggs, add to them a pint of milk or cream, 
the peel of half a lemon finely grated, and 
half a grated nutmeg. Let the liquid sink 
into the solid part; then flour a cloth, tie it 
tight over the mould, and boil it, keeping it 
the right side up. Serve it out of the 
mould, and with sweet sauce. 


Brazerose College Pudding. 
Time, three hours and a half to boil. 


rora. Halfa pound of bread-crumbs ; six 
ounces of beef-suet; six ounces of stoned 
raisins ; two tablespoonfuls of the best moist 
sugar; two tablespoonfuls of flour; half a 
teaspoonful of mixed spice; a little salt ; 
four drops of essence of almonds; one egg ; 
a glass of sherry; nearly half a pint of 
milk. 

Mix the above quantitics well and gradu- 
ally together, and when thoroughly beaten 
up, put the pudding into a well-buttered 
mould, and boil it. Serve with brandy or 
wine sauce. 


Bath Pudding. 


1or3. Three-quarters of a pint of milk ; 
three spoonfuls of flour; six ounces of but- 
ter; six eggs; nutmeg and sugar to taste; 
pec! of one lemon; half the juice; a little 
brandy or ratafia; some puff paste. 

Mix the miik and flour into a smooth 
hasty pudding. Pour it into a basin on the 
butter, and stir it till the butter is melted. 
When cold, add the eggs well beaten, sugar, 
‘ nutmeg and the rind of a lemon, the juice 
of half a lemon, and a little ratafia or 
brandy. Bake it in a dish with a puff ei 
oa the edge. Put it in a brisk oven, e 
wih wine sauce, 


Brandy, Brasenose, Bath, Cheese Puddings, &e. 


TT ET 


Wyvern Puddings. 
Time, to bake, twenty minutes. 

101g. Three-quarters of a pint of milk; 
three eggs; enough flour to make a thick 
batter ; raspberry jam. 

Make a nice batter of the milk, flour, and 
eggs. Butter some patty-pans. Pour the 
batter into them till they are three-parts full. 
Bake them. When done, place them on a 
jolded napkin, and put jam on the top of 
them. 


Green Bean Pudding. 
Time, to boil, one hour. 


rors. Some old green beans; pepper and 
salt; yolk of one egg; and a little cream ; 
parsley ; and butter sauce. 

Boil and blanch some old beans, beat 
them in a mortar with very little pepper and 
salt, some cream, and the yolk of an egg; 
boil the pudding in a basin that will just 
hold it, and pour parsley and butter over it. 
Serve bacon to eat with it, 


Brown Charlotte Pudding. 
Time, to bake, three hours. 


ro16, Some thin slices of bread and butter; 
a litde brown sugar ; some good baking ap- 
ples; two ounces of candied citron; one 
ounce of orange peel; peel of half a lemon 
grated. 

Butter a pudding-mould thickly, sprinkle 
brown sugar over the butter, and then hne 
the mould with slices of bread thickly but- 
tered; cut some good baking apples into 
slices, place them in the mould in layers, 
with grated lemon peel, candied citron, and 
orange peel, and a little sugar between each 
layer of apples. When the mould is full, 
cover the top with a slice of bread, pre- 
viously soaked in a little warm water. Bake 
it in a moderately-heated oven, turn it out 
of the mould, and serve it. 


Cheese Pudding. 
Time, to bake, twenty-one minutes. 

1017. Two eggs; halfa teacupful of cream, 
a little salt and pepper; two large table. 
spoonfuls of rich grated cheese. 

Well beat two eggs, add to them a teacup- 
ful of cream, a little salt and pepper, and 
two /arge spoonfuls of rich grated cheese, 
Mix all well together, and bake it in a quick 
oven, 


or— 
Time, forty minutes, to boil. 


z018. Oneegg; two tablespoonfuls of milk; 
@ quarter of a pound of grated cheese; one 
tablespoonful of bread-crumbs, 


Cabinet, College, Cherry, Citron Puddings, &e. oI 


Well beat one egg, mix it with two table- | two ounces of candid orange or lemon 
spoonfuls of milk, one of bread-crumbs, and | peel; a quarter of a pound of currants; two 
@ quartes of a pound of grated cheese, If | ounces of loaf sugar; yolks of four eggs. 





the cheese be dry, add half an ounce of 
butter warmed in the milk. This pudding 


| Mix the bread-crumbs, 


Naples biscuits 
pounded, beef-suet chopped very fine, the 


may be put into a mould and boiled forty} candied orange peel cut into shreds, 
minutes, or baked with bread-crumbs and} sugar pounded, and the currants washed 


salamandered. 
A Plain Cabinet Pudding. 


Time, one hour. 

rorg. Three ounces of stoned raisins; four 
eggs ; peel of a lemon grated; one pint of 
milk ; slices of bread and butter; sugar to 
taste. 

Stone three ouncés of jar raisins, and ar- 
range them over the inside of a buttered 
pudding basin, then nearly fill the basin 
with slices of bread and butter with the 
crust cut off, and sprinkle the grated lemon 

ecl over each slice. Add the eggs well 

aten to the milk, swectcn to taste, and 
pour it over the bread and butter, let it 
stand for a quarter of an hour, then tie a 
floured cloth over it, boil for an hour, and 
serve with cabinet pudding or sweet sauce. 


Cabinet Padding. 
Time, to steam, one hour. 


roz0. Seven or eight small spongecakes; 
a large cupful of white wine; three ounces 
of loaf sugar; seveneggs; one quart of new 
milk. 

Pour a large cupful of white wine over 
seven or eight small spongecakes to soak 
them through. Sweeten a quart of new 
milk with about three ounces of loaf sugar, 
stir into it seven well-beaten eggs, and mix 
it well together, pour it over the soaked 
spongecakes, and then carefully turn the 
whole into a buttered mould, tie it securely 
over and steam it, Serve it with the cabinet 
pudding sauce given below. 


Cabinet Pudding Sauce. 


roar. Yolks of two eggs; two table- 
spoonfuls of pounded sugar ; four or five 
spoonfuls of white wine. 

Weill beat the yolks of two eggs, and 
mix them with the pounded sugar and the 
white wine, Simmer it over a slow fire for 
a few minutes, stirring it constantly, and 
pour it round the pudding, 


College Puddings. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes, 


roaa. A quarter of a pound of bread- 
crumbs; a quarter of a pound of Naples 
biscuits; a quarter of a pound of beef-soct; 


a nee 


eee 


and dried. Mix the above with the yoiks 
of four beaten eggs till all becomes a paste, 
then cut them in pieces of a flat shape, fry 
them in Iard over a gentle fire tiil brown, 
and put them on a napkin, Sauce in a 
tureen, 


Cherry Pudding. 
Time, to boil, two hours. 


1023. One pint of milk; three table- 
spoonfuls of flour; one ounce of butter; 
three eggs; one pound of cherries. Ae 

Mix the flour to a smooth paste witha 
litle milk, then add the remainder, wasp. 
the butter and stir it in, stirring the mixtuse: 
well, then add the eggs well beaten, anda 
pinch of salt. Take the stones from a 
pound of cherries, stir them into the batter, 
tie it in a pudding cloth, and boil it. Serve 
with butter sauce. 


Citron Puddings. 
Time, half an hour, 


yo24. One tablespoonful of flour; two 
ounces of loaf sugar ; half a pint of cream ; 
a little nutmeg; yolks of six eggs; two 
ounces of citron. : 

Mix a spoonful of flour with two ounces 
of sugar, a little nutmeg, and half a pint of 
cream, add the six eggs well beaten, and 
two ounces of citron cut into very thin 
pieces. Stir all thoroughly together, and 
put it in buttered teacups or small tins. 
Bake the puddings in a quick oven and turn 
them out, and serve them with wine sauce, 


Citron and Almond Puddings. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1025, Half a pint of cream; one table. 
spoonful of flour ; six ounces of sugar ; yolks 
of three eggs; white of one; two ounces of 
citron ; ten almorids. 

Mix a spoonful of flour to a smooth 
paste with a little cream or milk, thert add 
half a pint of creara, six ounces of poune 
sugar, the almonds blanched and minced 
fine, and the citron cut into thin shreds. 
Beat all well together with the yolks of thrge 
eggs, and the whites whisked to a 
Butter four small moulds, fill them with the 
mixture, and hake them in a quick oven, 
turn them out, and serve with sweet or wine 
SAUCE poh oe oe. Ges 


2t4 Chocolate, Curd, Duke of Clarence Puddings, &e. . 
Baked Chocolate Pudding. | beat four eggs, and stir them into a pint of 


: ‘milk, with sugar to your taste, pour it by 

degrees into the basin on the other ingre- 
dients, and /eé ¢t stand one hour, Then dip 
the pudding cloth into boiling water, put 
the basin carefully into it, tie closely dowa, 
and boil it one hour. 


Chester Pudding. 
Timé, to bake, half an hour, 


to2z9. A quarter of a pound of luaf sugar; 
two ounces of butter; four eggs; twelve 
bitter almonds ; twelve sweet almonds; the 
rind and juice of one lemon; puff paste. 

Put the butter into a stewpan with the 
grated rind and juice of the lemon, the 
sugar, yolks of the eggs, and the almonds 
blanched and pounded; set them on the 
stove, and stir them till they are hot, Line 
a dish with paste, pour the mixture in, and 
bake it. Beat up the whites of the eggs to 
a strong froth, and mix a little powdered 
sugar with it. After it is baked put the 
white froth on the top, dust some sugar well 
over it, and put it in a cool oven to take a 
little colour, take it out of the dish, and put 
it very carcfully on a folded napkin, and 
Serve. 


Time, to bake, from three-quarters of an 
hour to one hour. 


1026. Ten squares of chocolate; peel of 

one small lemon; a large cupful of milk; a 
quarter of an ounce of gelatine; threc 
ounces of loaf sugar; whites of six eggs; 
yolk of one ; puff paste. 
‘Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of gela- 
tine in a large breakfastcup of milk, and 
add it to the peel of a small lemon and 
nine or ten squares of chocolate grated ; 
whisk the whites of six egys and the yolk of 
one to a stiff froth, and stir it gradually into 
the other ingredients, pour it into a dish, 
put a rich puff paste round the edge, and 
bake it ina slow oven. 

Cream may be used Instead of the milk, 
but with the latter it is very good. 


Curd Puddings or Puffs, 


Time, a quarter of an hour. 

-r027. Two quarts of milk; a piece of 
rennet ; a quarter of a pound of butter ; 
crumb of a French rolJ or penny loaf; two 
tablespoonfuls of cream; half a nutmeg ; 
one ounce and a half of sugar; a glass of 
white wine ; one spoonful of orange flower Cream Pudding. 
water. Time, half an hour. 

Turn two quarts of milk with rennet, press One 1 ful of rice: a litt! 
the whey from it, ub the curd through a, AP3°; OM, cB, cupful of ree ite 
sieve, and mix with it a quarter of a pound Guarters aphalt a int al erenin: gar; 
of ae a crumb vie Acie title Boil the rice in a little water, strain it off, 
Fied ai hs ae . ics ce white qiine and then boil it in milk until gaucze tender, 
fniged with a spooalul of orange flower add the pounded sugar, and pul ante ® 
water. Butter small cups or patty-pa i dish. Warm some preserved fruit in a little 
fill them three-parts ful] with the mixture, ahi Las ices pecaa hare rice, and ; 
and bake them ina moderately-heated oven. P : 

When done, turn them out, and stick over Rich Cream Pudding, 
them a few slips of blanched almonds and Time, thirty-five minutes. 


orange pecl cut into thin shreds. Sift sugar ; : 
over them, and serve with asweetsauceina| 1031. One pint of cream; the crumb of a 
penny roll; eight ounces of almonds; one 


tureen, ese 
spoonful of rose-water; yolks of six eggs; 
six ounces of citron and candied orange peel; 

‘| one glass of white wine ; a little salt, 

Boil a pint of cream, and then slice the 
crumb of a roll into it. When cold, beat it 
very smooth. Mix in the almonds blanched 
and pounded in a mortar with a spoonful of 
rose-water, a pinch of salt, the yolks of six 
beaten eggs, and the citron and orange peel 
sliced thin. Mix all well together, addin 
sugar to your taste, and bake it in a butt 
pie-dish. 


















why 


Duke of Clarence’s Pudding. - 
Time, one hour. 


1028. Half a pound of sultana raisins ; 
_one French roll; one glass of brandy; one 
of white wine; four eggs; one pint of milk ; 

two ounces of citron ; and a little sugar. 
Take a basin that will hold rather more 
than a pint, butter i{ well, and flour it, after 
that turn the basin up to shake off any loose 
flour stick ra eae: 2 various ane 
ver it, up to the top, | e a French ro oa 

wit putt ernst, ws it,.and strew it thin Small Cocoa-Nut Puddings, 

. ighty over the saisins, then slices of} Time, half an hour. a 
GiLFQ fruit altotnately, with a glass of| . 1032. Two ounces of butter ; two ounces 
and white wine poured over it, Well | of silted sugar} two ounces of cocda-nut 3 


- 


Cocoa-Nut, Apple Custard, and Cream Custard Puddings. 2%& 





two ounces of citron ; juice of half a lemon; 
peel of a whole one grated ; four eggs. 

Melt the butter cut small, stirring in the 
pounded and sifted sugar, and boil for one 
minute. When cool, grate in the cocoa-nut, 
aid the shred citron, the grated peel of a 
lemon, and the eggs beaten well with the 
juice. Mix and put it into coflee cups, and 
buke them for half an hour. The same 
quantity may be made into one pudding and 
baked longer. 


Grated Cocoa-Nut.—American. 

1033. One cocoa-nut ; a clear strawberry 
or currant jelly. 

Take a large cocoa-nut, break it in pieces, 
pare off the dark outside, and throw them 
intocold water; grate the white mcat of the 
cocoa-nut on a very eoarse grater, aud with 
a broad fork heap it on a flat dish, and 
scrve it with any preserve. Or arrange it 
round a jelly flavoured with raspberry, 
strawberry or any otlhicr fruit. 


Apple Custard Pudding. 
Time, to bake, thirty to thirty-five minutes. 


1034. Ten or twelve good-sized boiling 
apples; a quarter of a pint of water, sugar 
to taste ; the grated peel of one lemon; four 
€,,25; two ounces of loaf sugar; half a pint 
o/ cream; half a pint of milk. 

Peel and core ten or twelve apples, and 
boil them as for apple sauce, in a very clean 
saucepan, with a quarter of a pint of water, 
the peel of a large lemon grated, and moist 
sugar to taste, beat them to a pulp and set 
them to cool. 

Make a custard with half a pint of cream, 
half a pint of milk, two ounces of sugar, and 
four eggs well-beaten. Put the apple at the 
bottom of a pie-dish, pour over it the cus- 
tard, and bake it in a moderate oven, 


Cocoa-Nut Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1035. Half a pound of cocoa-nut; one 
pound of white sugar; six ounces of butter; 
six eggs ; one wineglass of brandy ; one tca- 
spoonful of essence of lemon; half a nut- 
meg; puff paste, 

Grate half a pound of the white meat of a 
cocoa-nut; work a pound of powdered sugar 
into the butter, beat six eggs light, and add 
them to the sugar and butter, sprinkle the 
cocoa-nnt gradually in, stir it well, add the 
brandy and the lemon flavouring with half 
a nutmeg grated. Line a pie-dish with a 
rich puff paste, put the pudding into it, set 
it in che oven for halfan hour. Have ready 
some of the paste roticd thin and cut out ine 
to leaves; make them inte 9 wreath round 


Cereal 


the edge of your dish, and return it to the 
oven for a quarter of an hour. 


Cream Custard Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1936. Six eggs; one quart of cream ; half 
a nutmeg; sugar to your taste; a teaspoonful 
of vanilla. 

Beat the eggs very light, stir them into the 
cream, swecten it to your taste, and add the 
nutmeg and vanilla. Bake it one hour in a 
quick oven in a dish, with or without a bot- 
tom crust. 


Boiled Custard Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1037. Half a pint of milk ; half a pint of 
cream ; four eggs; three ounces of sugar ; 
a little cinnamon. 

Bol a little cinnamon with the sugar 
pounded and the milk and cream. When 
cold, add the eggs well beaten, and stir it 
over the fire until it thickens, then set it to 
get quite cold. Butter and flour a cloth, 
aud tie the custard in it, put it into a sauce- 
pan and boil it three-quarters of an hour. 
When done, put it in a basin to cool, then 
untie the cloth, put a dish over it, and turn 
the pudding carefully out. Serve it with 
sifted sugar over it, and with wine sauce in 
a tureen. 


Baked Custard Pudding. 
Time, to bake, half an hour. 


1038. One pint of milk; one of cream; 
rind of half a lemon; eight eggs; one ta- 
blespoonful of flour; a glass of brandy; a 
litle nutmeg and sugar; puff paste. 

Boil the milk and cream with the lemon 
peel and the nutmeg, for half an hour ; then 
strain it into a basin to cool, add the eggs 
well beaten with the brandy, pounded sugar, 
and the flour, Mix all thoroughly together, 
and put itinto a pie-dish lined at the bottom 
and round the edge with puff paste. Bake — 
it for half an hour. 

This pudding may be boiled in a mould, 
and served with wine, brandy, or arrowroot 
sauce poured over it. 


Custard for Puddings. 


1039. One pint of milk; two or three 
eggs ; three ounces of loaf sugar; one bay- - 
leaf; a little nutmeg; a@ saltspoonful of 
powdered cinnamon, ae? 

To a pint of milk stir in the yolks of two 
or three beaten eggs, a little gutmeg and 
ante peg the flavour mers =r 

y-leaf, and the sugar pounded. Stir al 
well together, and boil it to the thickness 
yon require, Wher done, take out the Baye 
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Curate's Puddings. ; 
Time, twenty to thirty minutes. * 


of suet; three ounces of loaf sugar; three 
eggs ; some nutmeg ; and a little milk. 
oil and pulp the carrots, add to them the 


xogo, Four ounces of flour; a quarter Of /tread-crumbs, the raisins stoned, the suet 


an ounce of sugar; one-third of an ounce 
of butter; yolks of four eggs; whites of 
three; one pint of milk; peel of half a 
lemon. 

Make the butter very hot in the milk, and 
then pour it into a basin to cool. Stir in 
the flour very gradually, add the sugar 
Ray and the Pe of the lemon grated. 

hisk the yolks of four and the whites of 
three eggs separately, and then beat them 
well into the other ingredients. Butter 
some cups, half fill them with the mixture, 
and beke them for twenty or thirty minutes, 
accord'ng to the size of your puddings. 
When served, turn them out on a dish, and 
Hed a little custard or wine sauce over 

em, 


Chancollor’s Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 


1oqr. Two spongecakes; one French 
roll; one pint of milk ; peel of half alemon; 
One ounce and a half of sugar; four eggs; 
four ounces of currants; three ounces of 
sultanas; some candied peel ; nutmeg. 
Cut the citron or peel into long slices, and 
ut them in a star or any other torm at the 
ttom of a pudding mould, which has been 
ara in every part with warm butter ; 
llin the spaces between the citron with 
currants and sultanas. Then put over them 
a layer of spongecake or of roll, with a few 
drops of melted butter over it, and then add 
some currants ; commence again with the 
cake, placing some citron in occasionally, 
and repeat it until the mould is nearly full. 
Then add the sugar, grated lemon peel, and 
3 little nutmeg to the milk, and stir it into 
the eggs well beaten. Mix all well together, 
arid pour it into the mould over all the other 
pl Rectan taking care it is quite full; tie 
a buttered paper over it, and let it stand to 
soak for nearly two hours. Then tie a thick 
cloth over it, p/unge it into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and let it boil slowly for an 
hour. When done, take it out of the water, 
and let it stand for four or five minutes be- 
fore removing the cloth, then turn it out on 
a hot dish, and serve it with a sweet or wine 
sauce in a tureen, . 


Carrot Pudding. 
Time, to bake, one hour. 
2. of a pound 
weiss ball a pound of -crumbs; a 
quarter of a pound of raisins ; four ounces 


chopped very fine, a little nutmeg, and three 
ounces of sugar pounded. Well beat the 
three eggs, and add them to a sufficient 
quantity of milk to make the ingredients 
into a thick batter, then put it into a bute 
tered pie-dish and bake it. When done, 
turn it out and sift sugar over it, 


Rich Carrot Pudding. 
Time, to bake, one hour. 


1043. Half a pound of carrots; half a 
pound of bread-crumbs ; yolks of eight eggs, 
whites of four; half a pint of cream ; half a 
pound of fresh butter; a glass of brandy ; 
three spoonfuls of orange-flower water; 
nutmeg and sugar to your taste ; puff paste. 

Scrape and grate the carrots, and add the 
bread-crumbs, beat up the eggs, and mix 
them with the cream, then stir in the car- 
rots and the bread-crumbs, the butter melted, 
the brandy, orage-flower water ; sugar, and 
nutmeg. Mix all well together, and if not 
sufficiently thin add a little more cream or 
milk, as it must be a moderate thickness. 
Put puff paste round your dish, pour in the 
pudding, and bake it for one hour. 


Cassel Pudding. 
Time, twenty or thirty minutes. 


1044. The weight of two eggs in butter, 
sugar, and flour; peel of half a lemon 
grated, 

Take the weight of two eggs, in the shell, 
in butter, sugar, and flour; half melt the 
butter, beat the yolks and the whites of the 
eggs separately, mix the butter and sugar 
together, then the eggs with the grated 
lemon peel, then stir in the flour. Gutter 
your tins and fill them rather more than half 
full. Bake them in a moderate oven for 
about twenty minutes or half an hour. 


Cold Pudding.—WNo, 1. 
Time, forty minutes. 


1045. One pint of cream; peel of one 
lemon ; one blade of mace; sugar to the 
taste ; yolks of six eggs; some melted cur- 
rant or raspberry jelly, 

Take a pint of cream, the peel of a lemon, 
a blade of mace, and sugar to the taste; 
boil’these gently together until the peel is 
tender ; take out the peel, beat it is a mor> 
tar, pass it through a sieve, and put it to 
the cream ; pass the whole again rehee 
the sieve, and let it stand till nearly co 
then stir it gently to the yolks of the eggs 
well beaten, mix all together and pour it 
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1 
into a mould. Stand the mould in 2 pan of 


boiling water, cover it over, and put hot 
cindcrs on the lid. Set the pan over a slow 
fire, or stove, and let the pudding boil gently 
for halfan hour, putting more hot cinders 
on the lid as the others get cold. Turn it 
out of the mould whilst it is warm, and let 
it stand until quite cold. Serve it plain, or 
aa melted currant or raspberry jelly over 


No. 2. 
Time, forty minutes. 


2046. Two ounces of arrowroot; two 

ounces of sugar; one ounce of butter; two 
ounces of crystallized fruit; one cupful of 
cream ; one of milk ; and some ratafias. 
_ Mix the arrowroot very smooth in the 
milk, add the sugar, butter, and cream ; 
boil it all together in a stewpan like a soufié, 
until it leaves the pan ; flavour it with what- 
ever you may fancy. Then stir in the crys- 
tallized fruit cut into small pieces, put it into 
a wet mould, and when quite cold turn it 
out, and stick it all over with ratafia cakes. 
Make a thick custard, and when Served, 
pour it over the pudding. 


No. 3. 
Time, to boil, one hour. 


_' 1047. Four eggs; one pint of milk; rind 
of half a lemon ; two ounces of sugar; two 


ounces of raisins; four tablespoonfuls of 


marmalade ; and six spongecakes. 

Line a well-buttered mould with the two 
ounces of raisins stoned and cut in halves; 
spread the cakes cut into slices with mar- 
maiade, and place them over the raisins in 
the mould, Well beat the four eggs, add 
then to the pint of milk and sugar, with the 
grated peel of half a lemon, stir all tho- 
roughly togethcr, and pour it on the cakes 
and marmalade, tie it down with buttered 
paper and a cloth, and boil it slowly, 


Duke of Cambridge Pudding. 
Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour. 


1048, One ounce of lemon peel; one 
eunce of orange peel ; one ounce of citron; 
six ounces of butter; six ounces of pounced 
sugar; yolks of four eggs; puff paste. 

ine a pie-dish with a rich puff paste, and 
lay over the bottom the candied orange, 
Jemon, and citron cut into thin slices; warm 


the butter and the sugar, add the yolks of 


the well beaten, and stir it over the 
fire until it boils, then pour it into the dish 
over the sweetmeats, and bake it in a slow 
oven, 





Cup Puddings, 
Time, to bake, twenty minutes 


r049. Three ounces of flour; three ounces. 
of butter; two ounces of sugar; half a pint 
of milk. 

Beat the butter to a cr- am, add to it the 
sugar pounded, stir in the flour, and mix it 
with a pint of milk. Put the mixture into 


buttered cups, and bake them, 


The Coburg Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, 
roso, Some apples; half a pint of cream ; 


half a pint of milk; two tablespoonfuls of 
arrowroot; two of sugar; some butter and 
jam, or marmalade, 


Fill a deep dish three parts full with apples 
sliced very thin, sprinkle over them some 
pounded sugar, and a layer of butter, and 
then a layer of apricot jam, or of marma- 
lade; mix the sugar and the arrowroot ina 
little milk quite smooth, then add it gra- 


dually to the cream and the remaining milk, 


and stir it over the fire until it boils, pour it 
over the apples and jam, and bake it a nice 


brown in a moderate oven. 


Currant Dumplings. 
Time, half an hour. 
tosr. One pound of currants; three- 
quarters of a pound of suet ; nine dessert- 
spoonfuls of flour; thrce teaspoonfuls of 
Borsa ginger; four eggs; one pint of 
m 


Ik, 

Wash, pick, and dry a pound of currants, 
and lay them ona plate before the fire ; mix 
nine dessertspoonfuls of flour with the pow- 
dered ginger, a pinch of salt, and the beef- 
suet chopped very fine, add the currants, 
and mix all thoroughly together; make the 
whole into a light paste with four well-beaten 
eggs and a pint of milk, roll it into large 
balls and put them into a saucepan of boiling 
watcr; move them frequently that they may 
not stick; and when done, serve them hot. 

Or make the pudding in the shape of a 
bolster, rolled in a cloth (previously on agar 
into hot water and floured) tied tightly at 
each end, and put into a saucepan of boiling 
water, It will take an hour and a balf to 
boil in this form. 


Damson Pudding. 
’ Time, three hours. 
ros2, A pint and a half of damsons; siz 
ounces of moist sugar; suet crust, 
Make about three-quarters of a pound of 
suet crust, line a buttered basin with it, te 
serving a piece for the top; fill the | 


| with the trult, add the sugar, and two table 
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Benmapencd shine, 


poe of water; put on the lid, pinch 
the edges of the crust firmly together; tie 
over it a floured cloth, put the pudding into 
a'saucepan of boiling water, and boil it from 
two hours and a half to three hours. When 
done, turn it carefully out. 


Date Pudding. 
Time, four hours. 


1053. Half a pound of dates ; halfa pound 
of bread-crumbs ; five ounces of suet; six 
ounces of white sugar; two eggs; a pinch 
of salf; and a little nutmeg. 

Chop the dates and the suet very fine; 
add five ounces of sugar, half a pound of 
bread-crumbs, a pinch of salt, and a little 
nutmeg ; mix all together with th. «-7¢s well 
beaten, and boil it in a basin or a pudding 
shape for four hours. 


Devonshire Pudding, 
Time, one hour. 


tos4, Five eggs; one pint of milk; two 
wineglassfuls of brandy ; sliccs of good plum- 
semen the peel of half a lemon; anda 
ittle nutmeg. 

Make a custard with a pint of milk and 
five eggs well beaten, and flavoured with the 
rind of half a lemon and a little nutmeg. 
Cut some cold plum-pudding into long nar- 
row slices, and let them soak in a litie 
brandy for a few minutes, then put them 
into a buttered mould, crossing them over 
each other, and pour the custard over it. 
When the mould is quite full, tie a cloth 
over it, and boil it forone hour. Send it to 
table with custard flavoured with brandy 
poured over it. 


Dutch Pudding or Souster. 
Time, to bake, one hour. 


’ xogs. One pound of butter; half a pint 
of milk ; two pounds of flour; eight eggs ; 
four spoonfuls of yeast ; one pound of cur- 
rants ; a quarter of a pound of sugar. 

Melt a pound of butter in half a pint of 
milk; mix it into two pounds of flour, eight 
beaten eggs, and four spoonfuls of yeast ; 
add a pound of currants washed and dried, 
‘and a quarter of a pound of sugar beaten 
and ‘sifted. Bake it in a quick oven. 

This is a very good pudding hot; and 
equally so as a cake when cold. If for the 
latter, caraways may be used instead of cur- 
rants. 


Eve's Pudding. 
Time, to boil, three hours. 


2056. Six ounces of suet; six ounces of 
bread-crumbs; six ounces of currants; six 





ounces of apples ; six ounces of sugar; six 
eggs; rind of one lemon; a little nutmeg 
and allspice; a glass of brandy. 

Chop the suet very fine, and add it to the 
grated bread, with the currants washed and 
dried, the apples minced up, the sugar 
pounded, the grated lemon peel, and the 
spice; stir all thoroughly together, and mix 
it with the eggs well beaten. Boil it ina 
buttered basin. 


Fig Pudding. 
Time, to boil, four hours. 


1057. Half a pound of bread-crumbs ; half 
a pound of figs; s1x. ounces of brown sugar ; 
two eggs; a little nutmeg; a quarter of a 
pound of suet ; and a little miik ; two ounces 
of flour. 

The figs and suet to be minced very fine, 
and well mixed with the bread-crumbs, 
flour, sugar, and nutmeg; then stir all the 
ingredients well together, and add two eggs 
well beaten, and a little milk; press the 
whole into a buttered mould, tie it over with 
a thick cloth, and boil it. Serve it with 
wine sauce or without, as you please. 


Fun Pudding. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


ros8. Some apples; a little sugar and 
butter; apricot jam ; two spoonfuls of arrow- 
root; half a pint of cream; half a pint of 
milk. 

Fill a large dish three-parts full with 
apples sliced very thin. Sprinkle some finely 
powdered sugar over them, and a very thin 
layer of butter, and over the butter put a 
layer of apricot jam. Then take a stewpan 
with two spoonfuls of arrowroot, a liltle loaf 
sugar, half a pint of cream, and half a pint 
of milk, Stir it over the fire till it boils, 
pour it over the apples, and bake it in a 
moderate oven until brown. 


General Satisfaction, 
Time, about half an hour 


tog. Some preserve ; finger sponge-cakes: 
a gill of milk ; an ounce of butter ; a spoon- 
ful of flour; the peel of a lemon; yolk of 
an egg; a little nutmeg, and sugar to taste; 
whites of three eggs; puff paste. 

Line a pic-dish with rich puff paste, Put 
a layer of raspberry or strawberry preserve 
at the bottom, then a layer of the finger 
spongecakes, then a layer of the following 
mixture :—Take a gill of milk, one ounce of 
butter, a spoonful of flour, and the peel of 
a lemon grated, and boil it uatil it thickens, 
When cold, add the yolk of a beaten egg, a 
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little nutmeg, and sugar to your taste. 
Cover the edge of the paste to prevent its 
burning, and bake it in a moderate oven. 


Whisk the whites of three eggs to a stiff 


froth, lay it on the pudding when baked, 
and put it again into the oven for a few 
minutes before serving. 


Preserved Ginger Pudding. 


Time, one hour and a half to steam; half 
an hour to bake. 


ro60. Six ounces of butter; six ounces of 
flour; a pint and a half of boiling milk; 
six eggs; a little sugar; half a pound of 
preserved ginger. 

Stir the butter and flour over a slow fire. 
Have ready a pint and a half of boiling 
milk, and mix it gradually with the above 
over the fire. Add the beaten yolks and 
half a pound of preserved ginger cut up fine, 
with the syrup belonging to it, and a little 
powdered sugar. Well whisk the whites of 
the eggs, add them the last thing, place the 
pudding in a mould, and let it steam. It is 
extremely good baked in a dish with puff 
paste round it for half an hour in a modcrate 
oven, It may then be served hot or cold. 

Half the quantity is enough for a moderate 
sized pudding. 


A George Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1061. Half a cupful of whole rice ; a Tittle 
milk ; peel of half a lemon; twelve large 
apples ; a glass of white wine; yolks of five 
eggs; two ounces of orange peel and citron; 
whites of five eggs ; puff paste. 

For the sauce.—Two glasses of wine; a 
large spoonful of sugar ; yolks of two eggs; 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut. 

Boil the rice very tender in a small quan- 
tity of milk, with the peel of half a lemon cut 
thin. Let it drain, then mix with it a dozen 
large apples boiled to a dry pulp. Adda 
glass of wine, the yolks of five eggs well 
beaten, two ounces of orange peel and citron 
cut thin, and two ounces of sugar. Linea 
mould, or basin with a rich puff paste; 
whisk the whites of the eggs toa very strong 
froth, and mix them with the other ingre- 
dients. Fil the mould, and bake it a fine 
brown. Serve it turned out on a dish with 
the following sauce :—Two glasses of wine, 
& spoonful of sugar, yolks of two beaten 
eggs, and a piece of butter the size of a wal- 
nut. Simmer without boiling, and pour it 
to and from the saucepan till of a proper 
thickness, then pour it into the dish. 












Gingerbread Pudding. 
Time, to boil, two hours, 


1062. Six ounces of bread-crumbs; six 
ounces of suet; two ounces of flour; half 
a pound of treacle; a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger. 

Grate six ounces of stale bread, and mix 
it with the suet chopped very fine, and two 
ounces of flour, Add the ground ginger, 
and mix all well together with half a pound 
of treacle, Put it into a mould, and boil it, 


German Pudding. 
Time, three hours to boil, 


1063. Half a pound of treacle ; quarter ot 
a pound of flour; a quarter of a pound of 
suet ; a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
a quarter of a pint of milk; one ounce or 
more of candied peel. 

Mix the milk and treacle first; put the 
soda with the suet, flour, and peel; rub all 
these together dry. Pour the treacle in, and 
boil it in a basin. 


Baked German Pudding. 
Time, to bake, ten or twelve minutes, 


1064. Yolks of four eggs; whites of three; 
two spoonfuls of flour; half a pint of cream; 
two spoonfuls of butter melted ; two of wine; 
a little nutmeg, and sugar to your taste. 

Mix the above ingredients well together; 
rubbing the flour smooth in a little cream, 
and then adding the eggs, butter, some 
sugar, and nutmeg. Bake it in cups ina 
brisk oven. 


German Pudding. 
Time, to boil, one hour and a quarter, 


1065. Two dessertspoonfuls of flour; one 
of arrowroot ; a pint and a half of milk; a 
good sized picce of butter; rind of a sma'l 
lemon ; five eggs; a wineglass and a halt of 
brandy ; sugar to your taste. 

Extract the flavour of a small lemon in a 
pint and a half of boiling milk, rub very 
smooth the arrowroot and the flour jn a 
spoonful or two of cold milk, and pour the 
pint and a half of hot very graduaily to it. 
Add the butter and the sugar, and stir it 
over the fire until it boils. Then take it off, 
and stir in the yolks of five eggs, and then 
the whites well whisked. Well butter a 
mould, dust over a thick coating of sugar, 
pour in the brandy, and then put in the pud- 
ding. Tie it closely over with a cloth, and 
boil it. 

Rich German Pudding. 


Time, one hour tu boil, 
1066, A sufficient quantity of bread sot 
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the size of the pudding; a little milk; five 
ounces of butter; five eggs; three ounces of 
loaf sugar; pecl of a lemon; orange mar- 
malade. 

Pour some milk over some slices of stale 
bread, and when thoroughly soaked, press it 
dry, and beat it into crumbs. Beat five 
ounces of fresh butter to a cream, with the 
yolks of the egss, and the peel of the lemon 

rated. Beat these ingredients well into the 

read, and the whites of the eggs whisked 
to a firm froth. Put a thick layer of this 
mixture in a buttered mould, then a layer of 
orange marmalade, then of the mixture, re- 
peating this until the mould is full, When 
boiled, turn it out on a dish, cover the top 
with marmalade mixed with the juice of the 
lemon strained, and sweet sauce poured 
round it. 


Ginger Puffs. 
Time, half an bour, 


1057. Half a pound of flour; four eggs; 
one teaspoonful of grated ginger; a lirtle 
nutineg ; a tablespoonful of loaf sugar; half 
a glass of white wine. 

Add the grated ginger, pounded loaf 
sugar, and nutmeg to the flour, and mix all 
i Parad with four eggs well beaten and the 
half glass of wine. Bake them in cupsin a 
guick oven, and pour a little wine sauce over 
them before they are sent to table, 


German Puffs with Almonds, 
.Time, a quarter of an hour. 


1068. Iialf a pint of cream ; yolks of six 
eg3zs; whites of four; one tablespoonful of 
flour; two ounces of sweet almonds; anda 
littie orange-flower water. 

Beat the yolks of six eggs and the whites 
of four separately, add them to half a pint 
of cream, the flour mixed very smoothly in 
a@ very little cream previously, the orange- 
flower water, and the almonds blanched and 
pounded. Beat all well together, and bake 
them in buticred cups or in tins in a Dutch 
oven before the fire for about ten or fifteen 
minutes, Serve them with wine sauce. 


Gloucester Puddings. 
Time, half an hour. 


1g. Three eggs; their weight in flour 
aal butter; twelve bitter almonds; and five 
Ounces of sugar. 

Weigh the eggs in their shells, and take 
their weight in flour and in butter; blanch 
and pound twelve bitter almonds, roll the 
five ounces of sugar, whisk it weli together 
for half an hour, then put the mixture into 
paviding cups well buttered, only half full, 
and bake them, 
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Gatean de Ris. 


Time, one hour to bake; three-quarters of 
an hour to swell the rice. 

1070. One quart of milk; four ounces of 
good rice; four ounces of fresh butter; peel 
of one large lemon ; three ounces of sugar ; 
six eggs ; some grated bread. 

Well wash, pick, and drain four ounces 
of rice; put it into a stewpan with a quart 
of new milk, and the peel of a Jarge lemon 
cut very thin. Let the rice swell slowly for 
three-quarters of an hour, then take out the 
lemon peel and stir in the butter and three 
ounces of pounded sugar, the yolks of the 
eggs well beaten, and the whites whisked 
separately. Butter a pudding mould, and 
strew over it some grated bread ; then pour 
in the rice, and bake the pudding in a slow 
oven. Turn it out, and garnish with any 
preserve or dried fruit, -- 


Greengage Pudding. 

Time, one hour, or an hour and a half, 

r0o71. Plain suet paste ; some greengages. 

Roll out some plain suet paste, and put it 
over the inside of a buttered basin, then fill 
it with greengages picked from the stalks, 
and some good moist sugar; put a cover of 
paste over the top, cut it even all round, tie 
it in a floured cloth, and boil it for an hour 
or an hour and a half. When done, turn it 
out of the basin, cut a hole in the top of the 
pudding, put in more sugar, and serve, 

Gooseberry, currant, or any ripe fruit, are 
all made in the same manner, 


Ginger Pudding. 
Time, three hours, . 


1072. A quarter of a pound of suet; half 
a pound of flour; a quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar; one good teaspoonful of ground 
ginger. 

Chop a quarter of a pound of beef-suet 
very fine ; mix it with the flour, sugar, and 
ginger. Mix all dry, and put it into a well- 
buttered basin. Boil it three hours, and, 
when done, turn it out, and serve with white 
wine sauce, 


-~ Dry Ginger Pudding. 
. Time, two hours, 


1073. Two ounces of brown sugar; two 
ounces of fresh sweet suet; four ounces of 
flour ; two teaspoonfuls of grated ginger. 

Mix all well together, and put it dry inte 
a half pint basin, boil it two hours, and- take 
great care that the water docs not get. into. 
the pudding when boiling, . 
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Golden Pudding. 
Time, two hours and a half. 


1074. Quarter of a pound of flour; quarter 
of a pound of bread-crumbs; quarter of a 
pound of suet; quarter of a pound of sugar; 
quarter of a pound of marmalade; one 
egg. 

Mix these ingredients well together, put 
them in a buttered basin, and boil for the 
specified time. 


Louis-Phil:ppe’s Pudding. 
Time, half an hour. 


1075. Two pounds of apples; a spoonful 
of brandy ; two ounces of sugar; a piece of 
cinnamon; four macaroons ; Orange, or can- 
died lemon peel; apricot jam ; alittle vanilla 
cream, 

Peel and core the apples without dividing 
them, and put them into a stewpan with a 
little water, and the bottom of the pan well 
buttered ; add a little cinnamon, the brandy, 
and the sugar. Put the pan over a s/uw fire 
to keep the apples whole. When tender, 
take them carefully out and put them into a 
dish or mould—the latter is the best—so 
that they may rise rather above the level of 
it. Put into each apple a spoonful of apri- 
cot jam and a piece of orange or candied 
lemon peel; powder the macaroons, and 
sprinkle them over the apples. Pour a thick 
cream flavoured with vanilla over it, suffi- 
cient to cover the whole, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. 

This dish is excellent iced, 


Halliday’s Warwickshire Pudding. 
Time, twenty minutcs. 


1075, A quarter of a pound of fresh but- 
ter; a quarter of a pound of pounded sugar; 
@ quarter of a pound of fine flour; four 
eggs; two tablespoonfuls of good cream ; 
two of brandy; two ounces of candied 
orange or lemon peel; the juice and pecl of 
one lemon. 

Take a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
and the same of pounded loaf sugar, put 
both into a basin, and stir them brisk!y with 
a wooden spoon until quite light, then adJ 
a quarter of a pound of fine flour, four well- 
beaten eggs, two large spoonfuls of thick 
cream, and the same of brandy, a little can- 
died orange or lemon peel cut fine, the juice 
of a lemon strained, and the peel grated. 
Stir all well together, and bake it in small 
tins for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
It will make five small puddings. Serve 
them with sauce in a separate turcen, made 
with the juice of half a lemon, a spoonful of 
brandy, and a littl: pounded sugar mixed 
and warmed in some good melted butter. 


Hannah More's Padding. 
Time, to boil, three hours. 


1077. Six ounces of apples; of beef-suet 5 
of bread; of raisins; of sugar; and six 
eggs; three ounces of candied peel; half a 
nutmeg ; and a glass of brandy. 

Mix the six ounces of suet chopped very 
fine with the bread grated, the apples minced 
up, the raisins stoned and chopped, the 
sugar pounded, the citron cut into slices, 
and the nutmeg gratcd. Well beat the six 
eggs, add them to the glass of brandy, and 
Stir all together; boil it in a well-buttered 
quart mould for three hours, mixing the 
pudding the day before. 


To Make Hasty Puddings. 
Time, twenty minutes, 

1078. Ealfa pint of milk; one egg; one 
heaped tablespoonful of flour, and a little 
salt; half a teacupful of cold mitk. 

Put half a pint of fresh milk into a sauce- 
pan to boil; beat an egg, yolk and white 
together we//, add to it a good tablespoon- 
ful of flour and a little salt, beat the egg 
and flour together with a little cold mitk to 
make a batter. Pour it to the boiling milk, 
and keep stirring it until it is well boiled 
together, 


Oatmeal Hasty Pudding. 
Time, twenty minutes, 

1079. Half a pint of boiling milk; halfa 
teacupful of cold milk; one dessertspoonful 
of flour; one of oatmeal; a little salt, 

Boil half a pint of milk, beat the flour and 
oatmeal into a paste with cold milk, add to - 
it the boiling milk, and keep stirring it 
always in the same direction till it is done, 


Ice Pudding, 


to8o. Makea thin custard with the yolks of 
four eggs and one pint of milk, keeping outa 
little to mix with some currants, raisins, 
crumbs of spongecake, candied lemon peel, 
citron and ginger, apricots, or any thing 
that is nice, Scald the currants and raisins, 
and mix them with the cold milk, then mix 
all together and put it into a deep jar. 
Plunge the jar into a bucket of ice pounded 
with salt, turning the jar every two hours, 
and the inside occasionally. Flavour with 
vanilla. 


Cheap Indian Puddings. ° 
Time, to bake, two hours. 


ro8r, Half a pint of Indian {rettow) core 
meal; one quart of milk ; @ teacupfal 


of suet ; one teaspoonful of ground ginger ; 
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two ounces of sugar; half a teacupful of 
butter; one egg ; a little salt. 

Stir the corn meal very gradually to a 
quart of boiling milk, When it has cooled, 
add a little salt and half a cupful of suet 
chopped very fine, or the same quantity of 
Butter, put to it half a nutmeg grated, a tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger, one well-beaten 
egg, and two o.nces of pounded sugar, or 
sugar made into a syrup; put it into a but- 
tered dish and bake it, 


Jam Eoly-poly Pudding. 
Time, two hours, 


ro82. Half a pound of suet crust ; half a 
pound of jam. 

Make a light suet crust and roll it out 
rather thin, spread any jam over it, leaving 
a small margin of paste where the pudding 
joins. Roll it round, and tie it ina floured 
cloth, put it into boiling water, and in two 
hours it will be ready to serve. 


Jenny Lind Pudding. 
Time, half an hour. 


1083. One lemon; four eggs; one break- 
fastcup of white wine ; four sponge biscuits ; 
a quarter of a pint of cream; half a small 
pot of any preserve; and some whipped 
cream. 

Put the juice and the grated peel of the 
lemon into a stewpan, with the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten, and stir the whole over the 
fire until nearly boiling. Have ready the 
whites of the eggs whipped to a stiff froth, 
and stir them into the yolks, adding half the 
breakfastcup of wine. Put the sponge bis- 
cuits into a dish, pour over them the re- 
mainder of the wine, and whea soaked, lay 
over them some preserve, and pour the cus- 
tard made from the lemon and the yolks of 
the eggs over them, then pile some whipped 
cream on the top, and ornament it with 
harlequin comfits, 

Josephine Puddings. 
Time, half an hour. 

‘x084. The weight of three eggs with their 
shells on in flow, sugar, and butter ; two 
amall lemons. 

‘Beat the butter to a cream, then add 

radually the sugar pounded, and the grated 

on 1; stir in the eggs well beaten, 
and then the flour dried before the fire. Beat 
atl well together, half fill some cups or 
moulds, well buttered, with the mixture, and 
put them ipto the oven the moment the flour 
isadded. Bake them in a quick oven for 
half an hour, or longer shouid it be a slow 
one. Serve them quickly with wine sauce 


ponred aver them. 





Leche Crema. " ~y 
ot Time, from eight to ten minutes. 


' yo8s. Three eggs; a pint and a half of 
milk; four tablespoonfuls of best wheat 
flour; two ounces of finely-powdered loaf 
sugar; grated rind of one lemon; half a 
pound of macaroons. 

Beat up three eggs, leaving out two of the 
whites, and add to them gradually a pint 
and a half of milk ; then mix carefully four 
tablespoonfuls of fine wheat flour, and two 
ounces of finely-powdered loaf suger, with 
grated lemon peel to give a flavour. Boil 
these ingredients over a slow fire, stirring 
constantly to prevent their burning, until the 
flour is quite dissolved. Prepare a shallow 
dish, with half a pound of ratafla cakes at 
the bottom, and when the créma is suffi- 
ciently boiled, pour it through a sieve upon 
the cakes. This delicious dish is always 
served cold ; just before sending it up some 
finely-powdered cinnamon should be dusted 
thickly over it, 


Leicester Pudding. , 
Time, two hours and a half. 


1086. One teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda; two teacupfuls of flour; a quarter of 
a pound of suet; half a pound of stoned 
raisins; one tablespoonful of sugar; half a 
pint of milk; peel of half a lemon; and 
some nutmeg. 

Mix the carbonate of soda with the flour, 
the suet chopped very fine, the raisins stoned, 
the sugar, grated temon peel, and nutmeg; 
mix ali together with a pint of milk, put it 
into a basin or mould, boil it two hours and 
a half, and serve it with sweet sauce. 


Lemon Dumplings: 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1087. Half a pound of grated bread; 
half a pound of suet; one lemon; four 
ounces of loaf sugar; two eggs. 

Chop the suet very fine and mix it with 
the grated bread, the sugar pounded, and 
the peel of the lemon grated; mix these all 
well together with two well-beaten eggs; 
mek it into small balls, or boil it in a 
asin, 


Lemon Pudding- 
Time, to bake, one hour. 
ro88. One pint, of bread-crumbs; nine 
teaspoonfuls of crushed sugar; a lump of 
butter the size of a small egg; a pint and a 
half of milk ; six or seven eggs; peel of one 
large lemon. 


ift a pint of stale bread-crumbs through 
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ofasmall egg, Boil a pint and a half of 
‘milk, pour it over the bread, stir it together, 
and leave it until cold, then stir into it six or 
seven well-beaten eggs, and the peel of a 
arge lemon grated, Put it into a mould or 
yasin, and bake it ina quick oven for one 


aour. To be eaten hot or cold. 


Plain Boiled Lemon Suet Pudding, 
Time, to boil, three hours and a half. 


1089. Three-quarters of a pound of bread- 
srumbs; six ounces of beef suet; four 
ounces of flour; a quarter of a pound of fine 
noist sugar; one large or two small lemons; 
three eggs; and milk. 

Add to three-quarters of a pound of bread- 
crumbs, six ounccs of suct finely chopped, 
‘he sugar, and the peel of the lemon minced 
or grated, with the juice strained; mix all 
-horoughly together, and then stir into it 
‘hree well-beaten eggs, and sufficient milk 
_.o make the whole into a ¢#7ck batter, pour 
‘t into a buttered mould, and boil it for 
hree hours and a half. Serve with sifted 
ugar over it, wine sauce in a turcen. 


Leamington Pudding. 
Time, one hour, 


1090. Two ounces of flour; two ounces 
of sugar; two ounces of butter; yolks of 
three eggs, white of one; a little apricot 
jam: halfa pint of cream. 

Stir into two ounces of flour the same 
weight of pounded sugar, and mix with it 
the butter melted, the cream, and the yolks 
of three eggs, with the white of one. When 
ali are well stirred together, put the mixture 
into three oval-shaped moulds, or 7/25, about 
an inch deep, but cach one smaller than the 
other. Bake them for one hour, and when 
done, put them on a hot dish, the largest at 
the bottom, then a thin layer of jam, then 
the next size, then jam, and the smaller 
one at the top. Servg it with wine sauce. 
This pudding may be piaced on a dish in 
the same way, without the jam, and sugar 
sifted over it. 


Aunt Louisa’s Pudding, 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


rogr. One pint of grated bread ; a pint 
and a half of milk ; half a pint of cream; 
six ounces of loaf sugar ; two ounces of fresh 
butter; peel and juice of one lemon ; five 
eo rs. 
“Poul over a pint of grated bread a pint 
and a half of warm milk, stir it well together, 
and then add the cream, the peel of a lemon 


1 colander, add nine teaspoonfuls of sugar | grated, three ounces of pounded sugar, & 
srushed small, and a lump of butter the size | piece of butter the size of an egg, and the 


yolks of five or six eggs well beaten. Mix 
all thoroughly together, pour it into a dish, 
and bake it carefully. Put the juice of the 
lemon into a basin, add three ounces of 
sifted sugar, beat it well, and stir it into the 
whites of the eggs whisked to a very stiff 
froth. Put a layer of apricot preserve over 
the top of the pudding, pile the whisked 
whites of eggs over it, and place it in the 
oven to bake lightly. 


The Kensington Pudding. 
Time, to boil, two hours and a quarter. 


1092. Two ounces of flour; two ounces 
of bread-crumbs; quarter of a pound of 
pounded loaf sugar; quarter of a pound of 
fincly-chopped suet ; the juice of a lemon, 
and the peel grated; one spoonful of mar- 
malade ; yolks of two eggs, the white of one 
well beaten, 

Mix all these ingredients well together, 
and garnish the top with raisins. 

Lhe sauce: Two ounces of white sugar; 
one spoonful of marmalade; juice of a 
lemon; half a wineglass of sherry. To 
be put in the last thing; all to be well 
mixed together, and poured over the pud- 
ding cold. 


Queen Mab’s Padding. 
Time, half an hour, 


1093. One pint and a half of cream, or a 
pint of milk and half a pint of crean. ; peel 
of one lemon; six bitter almonus; one 
ounce of isinglass; five ounces of sugar, 
yolks of six eggs; two ounces and a half of 
dried cherries; three ounces of preserved 
ginger ; two ounces of candied orange peel; 
one ounce of pistachio-nuts, 

Blanch and bruise about six bitter al- 
monds, cut the peel of a lemon very thin, 
and put both into a clean stewpan with a 
pint of milk ; stir it at the side of the fire 
until at the point of boiling, and the flavour 
of the lemon and almonds is well drawn 
out. Then add an ounce of isinglass, and 
a very little salt. When the isinglass is dis- 
solved, strain the milk through a muslin 
into another stewpan, and ‘add the sugar 
broken, and the cream ; just allowit to boil, 
then stir quickly in the yolks of the eggs 
well beaten, and stir it cozs/antly and care- 
fully to prevent its curdling, until it becomes 
the thickness of a good custard ; then 
it out, and again stir it until nearly cold ; 
then mix with it the dried cherries, and the 
citron cut into shreds. Rub a drop of ail 
over @ mould. pour in the mixture, and-set 
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it in a cold place or on ice, for some time 
before it is turned out. 

Preserved ginger may be substituted for 
the dried cherries, and the pistachio-nuts 
blanched and cut for the candied citron, 
with the syrup of the ginger poured round 
it; currants may also take the place of the 
cherries, but must be steamcd for a quarter 
of an hour before used; and a sauce of 
swectened raspberry, strawberry, or any other 
juice of fresh fruit may be served as sauce 
instead of the ginger syrup. 


Muffin Pudding with Dried Cherries, 
Time, one hour, 


f 2094. Four muffins; one pint and a kalf 
of milk ; a piece of lemon peel, and sugar to 
your taste ; half a pound of dried cherries ; 
a wineglass of brandy ; six eggs; two ounccs 
anda half of sweet almonds; a little nut- 
meg ; puff paste. 

Boil a pint and a half of milk for ten or 
twelve minutes with a piece of lemon peel, 
and loaf sugar to your taste, pour it over 
four muffins. When cold, add half a pound 
of dricd cherrics, a glass of brandy, the al- 
monds blanched and pounded, and the egg 
wel] beaten. Mix all these well together, and 
either boil it in a basin or bake it in a dish 
hned with puff paste, 


Baked Marmalade Pudding. 


Ha.f an hour to bake, quarter of an hour 
to boil. 


* gogs. Three table-spoonfuls of marma- 
lade; three spoonfuls of meltcd butter; 
yolks of three eggs; puif paste. 

Mix the melted butter with the marma- 


lade, and the eggs well beaten, and beat the’ 


whole together for a quarter of an hour. 
Linea shallow dish with puff paste, pour 
in the mixture and bake in a slow oven. 


Baked Maizona Fudding. 
Time, to bake, half an hour. 


1096. Five tablespoonfuls of maisena ; two 
eggs; two ounces of loaf sugar; one quart 
of milk ; some orange marmalade, or any 

reserve, 

Mix the maizena with the eggs well beaten, 
and a pinch of salt; put the milk over the 
fire, and when on the point of boiling, pour 
in the mixed maizena and stir quickly fora 
few minutes until very thick and smooth. 

Put a layer of marmalade, or any other 
preserve, at the bottom of a pie-dish, and 
pout in the maizena. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 


Monmouth Pudding, 
Time, to bake, twenty minutes, 


1097. One pint of boiling milk; three 
ounces of bread; peel and juice of one 
lemon; three eggs; a quarter of a pound ot 
butter; two ounces of sugar; a little jam. 

Pour the boiling milk on the bread, let it 
and till tolerably cool; then add the juice 
and grated peel of the lemon, two ounces of 
sugar pounded, the eggs well beaten, and 
the butter dissolved ; put in a layer of rasp- 
berry or strawberry jam at the bottom of a 
dish, pour the puddizg over it, and bake it. 


Malvern Pudding. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes, 


1098. Some slices of stale bread ; one pint 
and a half of currants; half a pint of rasp- 
berries; four ounces of sugar ; some whipped 
cream. 

Dip a pudding basin into cold water, and 
line it with rounds of rather stale bread; 
stew the currants and raspberries with the 
sugar for ten or twelve minutes after they are 
hot, fill the basin with the fruit, and cover it 
over with rounds of bread, put a plate on it 
with a weight, ard set it in a cold place until 
the next day. Then turn it very carefully 
out, cover it with whipped cream, and pour 
round it a little of the currant and raspberry 
juice. 

Malvern Apple Puddings. 
Time, four hours, 


1099. One pound of apples; two pounds 
of currants; three or four large spoonfuls of 
moist sugar; a wineglass of brandy; four 
eggs; pcel of half a lemon; one pound of 
grated bread. 

Chop a pound of apples very small, mix 
them with two pounds of currants washed 
and picked, three or four large spoonfuls of 
moist sugar, a glass of brandy, the peel of 
half a lemon grated, and four well beaten 
eggs; add to the whole a pound of bread 
grated very fine; butter and flour the cloth, 
tie the puddings up gucte close, or they will 
break when turned on the dish, and boil 
them. ‘This quantity makes ¢wo large pud- 
dings. 

Bread and Marmalade Pudding. 
Time, twenty or twenty-five minutes. 


1100. Thin slices of bread; orange mat 
malade; one pint of new milk; five eggs. 

Cut some thin slices of bread, well butter 
a plain pudding-mould, and lay in some 
marmalade, then slices of bread, then of 
marmalade, and repeat until the mould is 
almost full, Mix in a pint of warm milk, 
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five well-beaten eggs, pour it over the bread 
and marmalade, and tie the mould tightly 
over ; put it into a saucepan of boiling water, 
and let it boil twenty or twenty-five minutes. 
When done, turn it out, after allowing it to 
settle for a minute or two, and serve with a 
plain pudding sauce or not. 


Macaroni Pudding. 


Time, one hour and a quarter, to bake 
and simmer, 


zz0r. Two ounces and a half of macaroni; 
one quart of milk ; four eggs; a wineglass 
of brandy or raisin wine; peel of one small 
lemon. 

Simmer the macaroni in a pint of new 
milk, and the peel of a small lemon, for 
about three-quarters of an hour, or until it 
is tender ; take out the lemon peel, and put 
the macaroni into a pie-dish with a good puff 
paste laid round the edges. Well beat the 
eggs, add the sugar pounded, the glass of 
brandy or raisin wine, and stir all into the 
other pint of milk; pour it over the maca- 
roni, and bake the pudding in a moderate 
oven, 


Baked Macaroni Pudding with Almonds. 


Time, one hour; three-quarters of an hour 
to simmer the macaroni. 


1103. A quarter of a pound of pipe maca- 
roni; one pint of good cream; one quart 
of new milk ; a piece of butter the size of an 
erg; a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar; 
six or seven eggs; a little nutmeg; one 
ounce of bitter and sweet almonds. 

Break a quarter of a pound of pipe maca- 
ron: into small pieces, and soak it for a few 
hours in a pint of cream and a quart of new 
milk ; then set it over a slow fire to simmer 
until tender, adding an ounce of sweet and 
bitter almonds blanched and chopped fine. 
Then mix with six or seven well-beaten eggs, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, and a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar pounded fine. 
Add it to the macaroni and milk, beat all 
well together, and pour it into a buttcred 
dish, grate a little nutmeg and lemon peel 
over the top, and bake it for an hour in a 
moderately-heated oven. 


Michael Angelo. 
1103. Two pounds and a half of curd, pre- 
pared as for cheese; eight or ten eggs ; one 


pound and a quarter of raisins; six ounces 
of white sugar; half an ounce of cinnamon 
powder a quarter of a pint of mixed brandy 
and rum: three ounces of citron; some 
grated crust of brearl; seme butter, 





For sauce.—Yolks of four eggs: milk or 
cream ; brandy or rum; citron or orange 
cream. 

Mix the curd prepared as for cheese, with 
the yolks of eight or ten well-beaten eggs, 
and the whites whisked to a stiff froth, the 
raisins stoned and soaked in brandy, the 
pounded sugar, Cinnamon powder, citron cut 
into slices, and the brandy and rum. Wel/ 
and carefully mix all these ingredients toge- 
ther in a large basin. ‘Then take a swrall 
well-cleaned stewpan, and butter the inside 
thickly ; add two handfuls of crust of bread 
grated fine; shake it round so as to line the 
stewpan; then put in the pudding, and let 
it bake gently for two hours and a half, till 
the outside is brown. 

Should it be difficult to obtain the curd, a 
compound of milk or cream and fine crumbs 
of bread will answer the purpose. 

When done, the pudding must be placed 
in a hot dish, and a sauce poured over it 
made of the yolks of four well- beaten eggs, 
mixed with milk or cream, and a glass of 
brandy or rum mixed with it, and some 
citron. Or, instead of the sauce, orange 
cream if preferred. 


Montreal Puddiny. 
Time, three hours. 


r104. Three eggs; a wineglass of milk; 
two ounces of brown sugar; a quarter of a 
pound of flour; seven ounces of bread- 
crumbs, and a little nutmeg, 

Beat and strain the eggs through a sieve. 
and mix them with the milk, sugar, and nut- 
meg. Add the flour gradually, and mix it 
well together, Then stir in the bread. 
crumbs, and beat all together for at least 
half an hour before putting it into the sauce- 
pan, Well butter an earthen mould, or 
basin, put in the mixture, tie it tightly over, 
and let it boil three hours without stopping. 

Half a pound of stoned raisins may be 
added for a change. 


Boiled Meal Pudding —Americaa, 
Time, two hours. 

ros. Half a pint of Indian, or corn meal; 
a quart of milk; three or four eggs; a tea- 
spoonful of salt. 
On half a pint of Indian meal pour a 
quart of boiling milk, stirring it all the time. 
Add a teaspoonful of salt, beat three or four 
eggs very light, and when the batter is nearly 
cold, stir them into it. Put the pudding 
into a tin mould, or a cloth, and boil it for 
two hours. When done, serve it ‘with 
butter and syrup, or with any sauce ‘you 

please. nS 
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Madeira Pudding. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


1306. The weight of two eggs in flour, 
and sugar; two ounces of butter. 

Well t beat the eggs, and stir them into 
the flour, and sugar pounded fine, and mix 
the whole with two ounces of butter warmed. 
Bake the puddings in cups, or moulds, and 
serve with sweet sauce. 


Marlborough Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1107. Puff paste; one ounce of candied 
citron; one ounce of lemon peel; one ounce 
of orange peel; six ounces of butter; six 
ounces of sugar; yolks of four eggs. 

Cover a dish with a thin puff paste; then 
take an ounce of candied citron, one of 
orange, and the same of lemon peel sliced 
very thin, and lay them over the bottom of 
the dish. Dissolve six ounces of butter 
without water, and add to it six ounces of 
pounced sugar, and the yolks of four weil- 

eaten eggs. Stir them over the fire till the 
mixture boils, then pour it over the sweet- 
meats, and bake the pudding in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour, 


Marrow Pudding. 


Time, two hours. 


108, One pint of grated bread; one pint 
of milk, or cream; one pound of beef 
marrow; four eggs; a wineglass of brandy; 
sugar and nutmeg to taste; two ounces of 
citron. 

Grate sufficient stale bread to fill a pint 
basin, pour over it a pint of boiling milk, or 
eream. When cold, slice into it a pound of 
beef marrow very thin ; add four well-beaten 
eggs, sugar and nutmeg to taste, and a 
wineglass of brandy. Mux all well together, 
and boil it in a buttered mould two hours. 
Cut the citron into very thin shreds, and 
when the pudding is seived, stick the citron 
over it, 


Madonna Pudding. 
Time, one hour, 

z109. ‘Ten ounces of bread ; half a pound 
of fine Lisbon sugar; half a pound of suet; 
alargelemon; an egg; a-tablespoonful of 

dy. 

Chop the suet very fine, mix it with the 
bsead-crumbs and sugar, and the grated 
tind of one, large, or two small lemons, 
hen add the rind of the lemon grated, and 
a 


T: 
fe Pandy and exe weil beaten, Stir and 
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quarter of an hour. Put it into a pudding 
mould, and boil it nearly one hour. 


Northumberland Pudding, 
Time, half an hour, 


rrro. One pint of milk; one pint of flours 
sugar; a quarter of a pound of butter; six 
ounces of currants; two tablespoonfuls of 
brandy; two ounces of candied lemon peel. 

Mix the flour and milk into a hasty pude 
ding the day before the Northumberland 
pudding is required. Mash it withaspoon, 
add the butter clarified, the currants well 
picked and mashed, the sugar, brandy, and 
lemon peel cut in small pieces. Bake in 
small cups, buttcred, in a moderate oven, 
and serve with wine sauce. 


Nottingham Pudding. 
Time, to bake, one hour. 


1rrr. Six large apples; two ounces of 
sugar; one pint of batter for pudding. 

Peel the apples, and take out all the 
core; fill them up with sugar, and place 
them in a pie-dish. Cover them with a 
light batter, and bake. 


Newmarket Pudding. 
Time, half an hour. 


rrr2z, Oe pint of milk; peel of half a 
lemon; one bay-leaf; a little cinnamon ; sugar 
to your taste; yolks of five eggs; whites of 
three; a quarter of a pound of currants; 
slices of bread and butter. 

Boil a pint of new milk with the peel of 
half a lemon, a little cinnamon, and a bay- 
leaf. Boil it gently for ten minutes, sweeten 
it with loaf sugar. Break the yolks of five 
eggs, and the whites of three into a basin. 
Beat them welJ, add the milk, beat all well 
together, and strain it through a fine hair 
sieve. Have some bread and butter cut 
very thin, put a layer of it in a pie-dish, and 
then a layer of currants, and so on till the 
dish is nearly full, then pour the custard 
over it, and bake. 


Newcastle Pudding, 
Time, to boil, one hour and a half, 


rrr3. A quarter of a pound of sultanas, 
or dried cherries; six or eight slices of 
bread; one pint of custard, | 

Put dried cherries, or sultanas . thickly 
round a buttered mould, and next to them 
@ thin slice of bread-crumb soaked in milk, 
Fill up the mould with layers of thin bread 
and butter without any crust, until three 
parts full Pour in “ke custard, and hail, 
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Norfolk Dumplings. 
Time, to boil, a quarter of an hour. 


rr14. Take about a pound of dough from 
a baking of light bread, and divide it into 
small pieces, mould them into dumplings, 
drop them into a saucepan of fast boiling 
water, and boil them quickly. Send them 
to table the instant they are dished up with 
wine sauce, or melted butter sweetened. _ 


Boiled Neapolitan Pudding. 
Time, one hour to boil. 


111s, Half a pound of puff paste; some 


apricot or any red preserve; three quarters 
of a pint of boiled custard. 

Butter a cake tin, from which the bottom 
can be removed, and lay on it a piece of 

uff paste ; over the paste a layer of apricot 
ont then of paste, and on that any red 
preserve. Repeat the layers of paste and 
preserve until the mould is full, tie it over, 
and take great care that the water does not 
get into it. 

When done, carefully remove it from the 
tin mould, and serve it with boiled custard 
poured over it. Eggs chopped fine may be 
used instead of preserve. 


Orange Pudding. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


x16, A piece of butter the size of a wal- 
nut; five yolks of eggs; rind and juice of 
two oranges ; two teaspoonfuls of powdered 
white sugar, or to your taste ; puff paste. 

Put a small piece of butter into a stewpan ; 
break into it the yolks of five eggs, then 
grate the rind of the two oranges into it, and 
squeeze the juice in through a sieve to catch 
the seeds and pulp. Add as much lump 
sugar as will make it pleasant, the quantity 
depending on the acidity of the oranges, 
and stir it over the fire till it becomes as thick 
ascustard. Line atart dish with puff paste, 
put in the orange custard, and bake it. 


Small Orange Pudding. 
Time, a quarter of an hour, 
1117. Two eggs, with their weight in 


butter and sugar; five tablespoonfuls of 
grated bread ; six tablespoonfuls of orange 


Beat aati 

Well beat the eggs with their weight in 
sugar and butter, then stir in the bread- 
= and ne Lgsigeaiins Rie a bie 
together, and put the mixture in sm 
well buttered. Bake them in » moderate 
GER. 


Orange and Batter Pudding, 
Time, one hour, 


1118. One yint of milk; two ounces of 
sugar ; four dessertspoonfuls of flour ; foug 
eggs; and a small jar of orange marmalade, 

Mix the flour very sm 20th in a little milk, 
then add the remaindr with the pounded 
sugar and the eggs we'l beaten. Stir it well 
together, and put it into a buttered basin ; 
tie it closely over, anc! boil it for one hour, 
When done, turn it out, and put the mar. 
malade on the top. 


Boiled Rhuburb Pudding, 
Time, two hours to two hours and a half, 


1r1g. Four sticks of rhuLarb; four ounces 
of moist sugar; rather more than half a 
pound of suet crust. 

Line a buttered basin with a good suet 
crust, wash and wipe a few sticks of rhu- 
barb, and pare off the outside skin, cut it 
into small pieces, fill the basin with it, 
strewing in the moist sugar, and cover it 
with the crust. Pinch the edges together, 
tie over it a floured cloth, put it into a sauee- 
pan of boiling water, and boil from two 
hours to two hours anda half. When done, 
turn it out of the basin and serve with sugar 
handed. 


Oxford Puddings, 
Time, until brown, 


1r20. Two ounces of bread-crumbs ; four 
ounces of currants; four ounces of suet; 
three tablespoonfuls of flour; peel of two 
lemons; two ounces of sugar; two eggs; 
half a pint of milk; one ounce and a half 
of orange peel. 

Grate the bread, and mix it with the suet 
chopped very fine, the flour, peel of the 
lemons grated, the sugar, the currants 
washed and dried, and the candied peel cut 
up very small. Mix all well together with 
the eggs well beaten, divide it into equal 
portions, and fry them a nice brown. Serve 


them with sweet sauce. Flour may be used 
instead of the bread. 
Omnibus Pudding. 


Time, to boil, four hours. 


r1at. Four ounces of raisins ; four ounces 
of currants ; four ounces of suet ; a quarter 
of an ounce of fine moist sugar ; four ounces 
of carrot ; four ounces of potato; a litile 
salt and nutmeg. 
Grate the carrots and the potatoes, and 
add them to the raisins stoned, the cut 
y 


washed and dried, the suet eager 
little grated nutmeg, and add 4 bia 







fine, and the moist sugar; flavout 
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salt. Put it into a basin, and boil it. 
When done, turn it out and serve with 
brandy sauce. 


A Plain Pudding. 
Time, rather more than half an hour. 


xr122, One pint and a half of milk ; three 
eggs; a large dessertspoonful of flour; 
sugar to your taste; peel of a lemon grated. 
Mix a large dessertspoonful of flour with 
sufficient cold milk to make it a cream ; 
then pour gradually to it a pint and a half of 
boiling milk, stirring it all the time. Set it 
to cool, and then stir into it three well- 
beaten eggs and the peel of half a lemon 
rated, pour it into a buttered dish, and 
ake it in a moderate oven rather more than 
half an hour. When done, let it stand for 
@ quarter of an hour or twenty minutes be- 
fore serving, as it is extremely good cold 
with any fruit tart. 


Polka Pudding. 

azag. A large spongecake; some vanilla 
eream ; apricot jam. 
- Bake a large spongecake in the tin made 
on purpose for this pudding, and when cold 
cut off the bottom of the cake, and then 
with a small knife remove the inside as near 
as possible without breaking the top or sides, 
so as to leave it about a quarter of an inch 
thick; then put a layer of cream ice 
(flavoured with vanilla, orange-flower water, 
or any other flavouring you like), then a 
layer of apricot jam, then of cream ice, and 
repeat this until the cake is full, then put 
on the bottom of the cake and the /7d of the 
gia mould, which prevents the ice from 
melting. When the pudding is to be sei ved 
up turn it out on the dish, warm a little 
brandy, pour it round the dish, and sprinkle 
some over the pudding. Set the brandy on 
fire just outside the door of the dining-room, 
and bring it in in flames. The cake should 
be in the mould when the inside is cut out, 
and it is filled with the ice and cream, 


Polka Pudding. 


xxa4, Four tablespoonfuls of arrow-root ; 
one quart of new milk; four eggs; three 
ounces of butter or three large spoonfuls of 
rich cream; three ounces of bitter almonds; 
two tablespoonfuls of orange or rose 
water. 

Mix four fuls of arrowroot in a pint 
of cold m When quite smooth add 
four eggs well beaten, and either three 
ounces of butter cut into small picces or 
three large spoonfuls of rich cream. Pound 
three ounces of bitter altnonds in two t~hle- 
tinnonfule nf nrange ef rose water to prevent 


their oiling, Boil the remaining pint of 
milk, and when quite boiling add it to the 
mixture, stir it till quite smooth and thick, 
and put it intoa mould, /ce it if conveni- 
ent, otherwise keep it in a very cold place 
till wanted. Turn it out, and serve it with 
the polka pudding sauce. 


Portugal Pudding. 
Time, one hour, 


1125. Three tablespoonfuls of ground rice; 
one pint of cream; a quarter of a pound of 
butter; yolks of six eggs ; whites of four; 
a quarter of a pound of white sugar ; some 
sweetmeat or jam. 

Put three tablespoonfuls of ground rice 
into a stewpan with a pint of cream and a 
quarter of a pound of butter ; stir it until it 
just boils, then let it stand to cool, and add 
the yolks of six and the whites of four eggs 
with the sugar pounded and sifted, put the 
whole into a dish well buttered, and bake it 
nearly an hcur. When done, turn it out 
bottom upwards, and cover the top with 
mixed sweetmeats or with apricot and straw- 
berry jam. 

One tablespoonful of arrowroot rubbed 
down in half a pint of cold cream, to which 
add half a pint of boiling milk and the but- 
ter, boiling the whole a short time, will be 
better than the rice and cream. 


Pumpkin Pudding. 

1126. Half a large pumpkin; one pint of 
milk; three eggs; a glass of white wine; 
peel of a small lemon; two ounces of cur- 
rants ; two ounces of sugar ; puff L path 

Pare half a large pumpkin and cut it in 
slices ; boil it until quite soft, drain it from 
the water, and beat it very fine; add to ita 
pint of milk, two or three ounces of pow- 
dered sugar, the peel of a small lemon 
grated, two ounces of currants washed and 
picked, and three eggs well-beaten. Beat 
the whole together for a few minutes, put a 
puff paste over a dish, pour in the mixture, 
and bake it in a moderate oven, 


Christmas Plum Pudding. 
Time, six hours. 


1127. One pound and a half of raisins; 
half a pound of currants; three-quarters of 
a pound of bread-crumbs ; half a@ pound of 
flour; three-quarters of a pound of beef. 
suet; nine eggs; one wineglass of brandy ; 
half a pound of citron and orange peel; half 
a nutmeg ; and a little ground ginger. 

Chop the suet as fine as possible, and mix 
it with the bread-crambs and flour; add the 
currants washed and dried, the citron and. 
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orange peel cut into thin slices, and the rai- 
sins stoned and divided. Mix it all well to- 
gether with the grated nutmeg and ginger, 
then stir in nine eggs well-beaten, and the 
brandy, and again mix it thoroughly to- 
gether that every ingredient may be mois- 
tened ; bs it into a buttered mould, tie it 
over tightly, and boil it for six hours. Serve 
it ornamented with holly, and brandy poured 
round it. 

t This pudding may be made a month be- 
fore using, boiled in a cloth, and hung up 
in a dry place, and when required put intoa 
saucepan of boiling water, and boiled for 
two hours or two hours and a half, then 
turned out, and served with sauce as above. 


Christmas Pudding. 
Time, to boil, six hours. 


1128. One pound of raisins ; one pound 
of currants ; @ quarter of a pound of sulta- 
nas; one pound of suet; half a pound of 
bread-crumbs ; a pint of milk ; ten eggs; 
three-quarters of a pound of flourand same 
of citron and orange peel mixed; one 
small nutmeg ; one glass of brandy. 

Stone the raisins and divide them, wash 
and dry the currants and sultanas, and cut 
the peel into slices. Mix all these with the 
bread-crumbs, flour, and suet chopped very 
fine, add the grated nutmeg, and then stir 
in the eggs well-beaten, the brandy, and the 
milk. When the ingredients are wel] blended, 
put it into a mould, tie a floured cloth over 
it, and boil it. When done, turn it out, and 
serve it with brandy or arrowroot sauce. 


Rich Plum Pudding without Flour. 
Time, five hours, 


tr29. One pound and a half of grated 
bread ; one pound and a half of raisins ; 
one pound and a half of currants; one 
pound of beef-suct; peel of one large lemon; 
three ounces of almonds; a little nutmeg or 
mixed spice ; sugar to taste; three-quarters 
of a pound of candied orange ; lemon and 
citron ; eight or nine eggs; halfa pint of 
milk ; two wineglasses of brandy. 

Stone the raisins, wash and pick the cur- 
rants, chop the suet very fine, and mix 
with them a pound and a half of grated 
bread; add the candied peel cut into shreds, 
the almonds blanched and minced, and the 
gnixed spice and sugar to taste. When all 
are thoroughly blended, stir it well together 
with eight or nine well-beaten eggs, two 
glasses of brandy, and half a pint of milk, 
tie it in a cloth, and boil it for five hours or 
five hours and a half, or divide it into equal 
ects and boil it in moulds or basins for 

the time, 


, butter, one pound 





Cottage Plum Padding. 
Time, five hours, 

1130. A pound and a half of flour; four or 
five eggs ; a pinch of salt ; a little nutmeg ; 
one pound of raisins ; half a pound of cure 
rants ; sugar to taste, and a little milk. 

Make a thick batter with five well-beaten 
eggs, a pound and a half of flour, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of milk. Then add the cur- 
rants washed and picked, the raisins stoned, 
a little nutmeg, and sugar to taste. Mix all 
well together, and boil it in a basin or floured 
cloth for quite five hours, 

_The peel of a lemon grated, and a few 
picces of citron cut thin may be added. 


Plain Plum Pudding, 
Time, two hours and a half or three hours. 


1131. Eight ounces of flour ; eight ounces 
of beef-suet ; half a pound of raisins; half 
a pint of milk; two eggs. 

Chop the suct very fine, mix it with the 
flour, add half a pound of raisins stoned, and 
mix the whole with half a pint of milk and 
two well-beaten eggs, Tie it up in a floured 
cloth, or put it into a basin. Plunge it into 
a saucepan of boiling water, and keep it 
boiling for two hours and a half or three 

ours. 


Plum Pudding, 
Time, three hours. 


3132. Six ounces of raisins; six ounces of 
currants ; six ounces of bread-crumbs; six 
ounces of suet; half a nutmeg; a little 
lemon pecl; five eggs; half a wineglass of 
brandy. 

Mix these ingredients together, and put 
the pudding into a mould, and boil it. 


A Good Plum Padding without Eggs. 
Time to boil, four hours, 


1133. One pound of raisins; halfa pound 
of suet; one pound of flour; four ounces 
of bread-crumbs; two tablespoonfuls of 
treacle; one pint of milk; nttmeg, and 
grated ginger. 

Chop the suet very fine, and mix it with 
the flour. Add the bread-crumbs, ginger, 
and nutmeg, and the raisins stoned, and mix 
it all well together with the milk and 
treacle, Put it into a basin, or floured 
cloth, and boil it. 


Duke of Portland's Pudding. 
. Time, to boil, six hours. 
1234. Half a pound of flour ; a quarter of 
& pound of sugar ; five eggs; six ounces of 
of raisins ; two ounces of 
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candied orange; a pinch of salt and a little 
nutmeg. 

Put the flour into a basin with the pounded 
sugar, and rub in the eggs, well-beaten, one 
atatime. When mixed, stir gently in the 
fresh butter just melted, and beat it up like 
a cake. Then add the raisins stoned, a 
little spice, and the candied peel cut into 
shreds. Put it into a mould, or basin, leav- 
ing room for it to rise. Put it into doleng 
water, let it boil the time specified, and when 
done, turn it out and serve with sauce, 


Prone Pudding. 
Time, to boil, two hours. 


1135. Two eggs; a quart of milk, and 

sufficient flour to make a rather thick batter; 
@ handful of prunes. 
+ Well beat two eggs, stir them to a quart 
of milk, and enough fine flour to make a 
rather thick batter: rinse, or wash a hand- 
ful of prunes, sprinkle a little flour over 
them, then stir them into the batter, tic it 
in a pudding cloth, and boil it. Serve with 
butte: and Sugar, or wine sauce, 


Palm Tree Pudding. 
Time, altogether, twenty minutes. 

1136. Two ounces of flour; two ounces 
of loaf sugar; half a pint of milk; a piece 
of butter the size of an egg. 

For the Syrup.—A quarter of a pound of 
sugar; one egg; half a pint of water; juice 
ef two small lemons. 

Mix two ounces of flour and two ounces 
of pounded sugar with half a pint of watcr, 
put it into a stewpan, and stir it overa 
moderate fire for two or three minutes. Take 
it off the fire and place the mixture ona 
dish to become perfectly cold. Then cut it 
into diamonds about an inch anda half 
each way, and fry the pieces in butter. 
Make a syrup with a quarter of a pound of 
‘loaf sugar, one egg well beaten and half a 
pint of water; put it into a small stewpan 
over a slow fire, and as the scum rises, skim 
it clean. Continue surring it until the side 
of the pan becomes slightly encrusted; then 
take it off the fire and set it to cool. When 


cold, pour it round the fried pudding (with |, 


the juice of two lemons), and serve. 


Peas Pudding. 
a Time, three hours and a half. 


1137. A pint and a half of split peas; a 
piece of butter the size of an egg; pepper, 
and salt. : 

Soak a pint and a half of split peas for 
several hours. tie them loosely in a 
cloth, and put them into a saucepan of cold 
tain water to boil, allowing about two hours 





and a half after the water has simmered, 
When the peas are tender, drain them from 
the water, and rub them through a colander 
with a wooden spoon. Stir in the butter, a 
littie pepper and salt, and the eggs weil 
beaten. Then tie it tightly in a cloth, bo!l 
it another hour, turn it out ona dish, and 
serve it very hot with boiled leg of pork. 


Porcupine Padding. 
Time, one hour and a half. 


1138. Half a pint of Patna rice; half a 
pint of milk; six eggs; peel of one lemon; 
a spoonful of ratafia flavouring; sugar to 
your taste, and some sweet almonds. 

Boil the rice in the milk until very tender; 
then add the eggs well beaten, the pounded 
sugar, the pcel of a lemon grated, and a 
flavouring of ratafia, or essence of lemon. 
Mix all the ingredients well together, and 
boil them in a mould for an hour anda 
half. When done, turn it out, cut the 
almonds (after they have been blanched) 
into long snreds, and stick them all over 
the pudding. Serve it with a very rich 
custard poured over it, 


Quaking Pudding. 
Time, two hours to boil; one to bake. 


_ 1139. A large cupful of grated bread; 
SIX eggs; one dessertspoonful of rice flour; 
one quart of milk; peel of half a lemon. 

Add to the grated bread six well-beaten 
eggs, and the spoonful of rice flour; stir 
them into a quart of milk. Add ateaspoon- 
ful of salt, and the peel of half a lemon 
grated. Tle it in a well-floured pudding 
cloth, and boil it for two hours. Or it may 
be baked in a buttered basin, then turned 
out, and served with wine sauce over it, 


Queen’s Pudding. 
Time, to boil, twenty minutes, 


1140. A quarter of a pound of raisins; 
bread and butter; three ounces of candied 
orange peel; one pint of milk; four eggs; 
‘two ounces of sugar ; peel of asmall lemom; 
three ounces of bitter and sweet almoncs. 

Butter a mould, or basin, well, and stick 
it all over with raisins. Put layers of bread 
and butter with three ounces of bitter and 
sweet almonds mixed, blanched, and cut 
into shreds, three ounces of candied orange 
peel cut thin, the peel of a lemon grated, 
sugar to your taste, four well-beaten eggs, 
and a pint of milk. Fill the basin with 
layers of bread and butter with the almonds 
on the raisins, Then mix the milk, eggs, 
and sugar, pour it in, cover the mould 
‘\osely over, and boil it, _ 
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Quince Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


rrgt. Seven quinces; one pint of cream; 
yolks of four eggs; a little powdered ginger 
and cinnamon; sugar to taste ; puff paste. 

Boil seven large quinces until very tender, 
then pare and core them, beat them to a 
pulp, and add sugar to your taste; well beat 
the yolks of four eggs, and stir them gra- 
dually into a pint of cream, mix it with the 
pulp of the quince, flavour it with a little 
powdered ginger and cinnamon, and put it 
into a buttered dish with a puff paste round 
the edge. Bake it in a moderate oven, and 
serve with sifted sugar over it. 


Plain Rice Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 


x142. Three eggs; one quart of milk; a 
little salt; a wineglass of rice; two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; one of butter; half a 
nutmeg. 

Beat three eggs light, and stir them into 
a quart of milk, with a little salt, and a 
wineglass of rice well washed; put to it two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a nutmeg 
grated, and atablespoonful of butter. Bake 
one hour in a quick oven. 


Rice and Apple Pudding. 


Time, ten minutes for rice; pudding one 
hour. 


1143. One cupful of rice; six apples; 
two cloves ; a little lemon ‘peel ; two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar. 

Boil the rice for ten minutes, drain it 
through a hair sieve until it is perfectly dry. 
Put a cloth into a pudding-basin, lay the 
rice all round it like a crust. Quarter some 
apples as you would do for a tart, and lay 
them in the middle of the rice, add a little 
chopped lemon peel and two cloves, and 
two teaspoonfuls (or to your taste) of sugar, 
cover the apples with rice. Boil the pud- 
ding for an hour. Serve it with melted 
buiter poured over it. 


Plain Boiled Rice for Children. 
Time, two hours. 

1144. Three-quarters of a pound of rice ; 
jam, or melted butter and sugar. 

Wash the rice in water, tie it in a cloth 
rather loosely, to give it room to swell, and 
put it into a saucepan of cold water. When 
done, turn it out on a dish, and serve with 
sweet sauce or jam, 


Ground Rice Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 
1145. Half a pound of ground rice ; two 


a3t 


quarts of milk; three ounces of sugar; 
seven eggs; a little nutmeg; a glass of 
brandy ; and a small piece of butter, 

Mix the rice in a little milk quite smooth, 
add it to the remainder, and set it over the 
fire to boil till it becomes thick, stirring it 
all the time, or it will be in lumps; then 
add the butter, sugar, and yolks of seven 
well-beaten eggs, with the whites of four; 
grate in a little nutmeg, and pour in the 
glass of brandy. Mix all well together, and 
bake it in a quick oven for three-quarters of 
an hour. 


Rice Pudding without Eggs. 
Time, two hours. 


1146. A small cupful of rice; one quart 
of milk ; a cupful of sugar ; a teaspoonful 
of salt ; half a nutmeg. 

Wash the rice in two waters, and add it 
to the sweetened milk, the salt, and grated 
nutmeg. Put it into a pie-dish, and bake 
it in a moderate oven for two hours. 


Rice Pudding with Preserve. 
Time, one hour, 


1147. Half a pound of rice; one quart of 
new milk; peel of one lemon; two ounces 
of fresh butter; two ounces and a half of 
pounded sugar; four eggs; apricot pre- 
serve. 

Wash half a pound of rice, drain it on a 
hair sieve. Put it into a very clean stewpan, 
and pour over ita quart of new milk and 
the peel of half a lemon cut thin; let it 
simmer very gently for halfan hour. Then 
mix with it two ounces of fresh butter, and 
two ounces and a half of pounded sugar, 
and let it continue to simmer till the rice is 
quite tender. ‘Take it off the fire, and when 
cooled a little add four well-whisked eggs, 
put it into a round mould, and bake it about 
half an hour ina slow oven, Serve it hot 
or cold, with apricot or any other preserve 
spread round the bottom. 


Small Rice Puddings. 
Time, thirty-five to forty minutes. 


1148. Six ounces of whole rice ; one quart 
of milk ; three ounces of fresh butter; six 
eggs; peel of half a lemon ; three ounces of 
candied orange peel; loaf sugar to taste; 
flavouring of almonds. 

Put the rice into a small stewpan with 
three-quarters of a pint of milk, and when 
soft stir in the butter and the remainder of 
the milk. When nearly cold, stir in six 
eggs well whisked, with the loaf sugar rolled, 


_{and a few drops of almond flavouring. 


Cover the inside of some srmall buttered 
moulds with (the candied orange peel .cut 
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fnto very thin shreds, fill them rather more 
than half full with the rice, and bake them 
from thirty-five to forty minutes. When 
done, turn them out. Serve them on a 
folded napkin, with sweet or wine sauce in 
@ tureen. 


Rice Meringue. 
Time, ten minutes to bake. 


rr49. A quarter of a pound of rice; one 
pint of milk ; a piece of fresh butter the size 
of a small egg ; two ounces and a half of 
loaf sugar; peel of one lemon ; yolks of six 
eggs ; whites of five. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of rice in about 
a pint of new milk until it is sufficiently 
tender to swell the grains; draw it to the 
side to cool, and then stir in two ounces and 
a half of pounded loaf sugar, the peel of a 
lemon grated, and the yolks of six beaten 
eggs. Mix all thoroughly together, and 
then pour it into a buttered dish. Whisk 
the whites of five eges to a very stiff froth, 
and lay it over the top. Bake it in a slow 
oven, and serve quickly. 


Iced Rice Pudding. 


Time, two hours boiling ; two hours 
freezing. 


x1g0, Three-quarters of a pound of whole 
rice ; three-quarters of a pint of good thick 
cream ; half a pound of finely-crushed loaf 
sugar ; a few drops of ratafia (or vanilla, if 
preferred). 

Take three-quarters of a pound of whole 
rice well washed and picked ; boil it in water 
for one hour until it is quite soft; then drain 
it well from the water, and boil the rice in 
nearly a pint of good thick cream until it is 
very much done, adding by degrees half a 
pound of crushed loaf sugar and the flavour- 
ing. Put this mixture into a plain mould, 
and freeze the pudding for two hours, or 
less if it is not liked very wellfrozen. Turn 
it out on a dish for table (with or without a 
napkin under it) just before it is wanted. 
This is an excellent pudding. 


Lemon Rice, 


Time, half an hour to boil the rice; two 
hours to stew the peel. 


rrsr. Halfa ei of rice ; one quart of 
new milk ; one lemon ; sugar to taste. 

Boil the rice in a quart of new milk, and 
some white sugar till it is very soft; put it 
mto a mould, and set it in a cold place. 
Peel a large Jemon, very thickly, cut the peel 
into shreds about three-quarters of an inch 
long, put them into a little water, boil them 
and diain them from the water, Then 
four a teacupful of fresh water over the 


lemon shreds, squeeze and strain the juice 
of the lemon, add it with some white sugar 
to the water and shreds, and let it stew 
gently for two hours, ‘When cold, it will be 
asyrup. Having turned out the jellied rice 
from the mould on a dish, pour the syrup 
gradually over it, taking care that the shred 
of lemon peel are equally distributed over 
the whole, 


Croquettes of Rice. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, - 


1152, Half a pound of rice; one pint and 
a half of milk; a quarter of a pound of 
butter; half a pound of sugar; one lemon ; 
five eggs; and some bread-crumbs. 

Put the rice and the milk into a stewpan, 
and stir it over the fire until it boils; then 
cover the stewpan, and let it simmer until 
quite tender. Rub the rind from the lemon 
with the sugar, then pound the sugar in a 
mortar, add it to the rice and the yolks of 
the eggs well beaten ; again stir it over the 
fire until the eggs thicken, but do not let it 
boil. When cold, form it into small balls; 
whisk four eggs well in a basin, dip each 
ball into the erg, and then into the bread- 
crumbs, smooth them with a knife, repeat 
the egg and crumbs, and put them into a 
wire basket made for the purpose, place it 
in a Stewpan of boiling lard, and fry them 
lightly. When done, drain them from the 
fat on a very clean cloth, and pile them very 
high in the centre of a dish on a folded nap- 
kin, sift powdered sugar over them, and 
serve, 


Reseberry Puddings. 
Time, to bake, a quarter of an hour. 


1153. Three eggs; their weight in flour ¢ 
sugar and butter. 

Mix the sugar with the flour, and then 
Stir into it three well-beaten eggs and their 
weight in butter. Mix all together into a 
paste, fill small cups, and bake them ina 
ae oven. ‘This pudding is very,good 
cold. 


Ratafia Puddings. 
Time, to boil, one hour and a half. 


1154. Halfa pound of ratafias ; six penn 
queencakes ; one pint of thick cream; yol 
of six eggs; a glass of brandy; a little 
pounded sugar; three ounces of dried 
cherries. 

Take half a pound of ratafia cakes and 
six queencakes, and beat them up in the 
cream. Add the yolks of six beaten eggs, a 
small glass of brandy, and sufficient white 
Sugar to sweeten the whole, Butter the 
mould thickly, stick into the butter three 


Ratafia and Raisin Puddings. 
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ounces of dried cherries, then pour in the lof bread-crumbs; half a pound of beef 


pudding, and boil it. 


Boiled Ratafia Pudding, 
Time, one hour, 


rrss. Six spongecakes; a quarter of a 
pound of ratafias; six eggs; one pint of 
milk, and a little sugar. 

Butter a mould and put some ratafias all 
over it, then fill it with layers of the sponge- 
cakes cut into slices, and ratafias. Mix the 
well-beaten eggs with the milk, and sugar 
to your taste. Pour it over the other ingre- 
dients, taking care to fill the mould, tie it 
closely over, and boil itforan hour. When 
done, turn it out, and serve it with wine 
sauce, 


Plain Ratafia Pudding. 
Time, to bake, twenty minutes. 


xzs6. A little sherry or raisin wine; one 
spongecake ; yolks of five, whitcs of two 


eggs; one pint of milk; two ounces of 


sugar; a little nutmeg; four ounces of ra- 
tafias ; any preserve you like. 

Put into the bottom of a buttered dish a 
sixpenny spongecake cut across, and sprinkle 
over it four ounces of ratafias. Then pour 
over them the wine, and when soaked add 
a layer of preserve. Whisk the yolks and 
whites of the eggs, mix them with the 
sweetened milk and a little favouring if you 
like, pour it over the soaked cake, put the 
ratafias on the top, and bake it. 


Very Rich Ratafia Pudding. 
Time, to boil, half an hour. 


1157. One quart of cream ; half a pound 
of dry spongecakes or Naples biscuits ; one 
teacupful of buttcr; one glass of wine; a 
quarter of a pound of sugar; two ounces of 
almonds; a little lemon juice or brandy ; 
yolks of four eggs, and some nutmeg. 

Break into small pieces the dry sponge- 
cakes, and boilthem in the cream, add the 
butter, the wine, grated nutmeg, and the 
whitesugar. Blanch and pound the almonds 
in a mortar to a smooth paste with a little 
lemon juice to keep them from oiling. 
When the cream, &c., is cold, add to it the 
yolks of the eggs well beaten, and the 
almond paste. Mix and beat them well to- 
gether, put it into a pie-dish, grate some 
sugar over the top, and bake it in a quick 
oven. 


Boiled Raisin Pudding. 
Time, to boil, four hours and a half. 
¥858. Half pound of four; half pound 


suet; half a pound of raisins ; three ounces 
of sugar; two ounces of citron; four eggs; 
half a teacupful of milk; a little nutmeg ; 
and ground ginger; one tablespoonful of 
brandy. 

Chop half a pound of kidney suet very 
fine, add it to the bread-crumbs with a 
little grated ginger and nutmeg, the raisins 
stoned, the sugar pounded, and the citron 
cut into slices. Mix it all together, and 
then stir with it the well-beaten eggs, the 
milk, and a tablespconful of brandy. Beat 
the mixture weil together, and boil in a 
floured cloth, 


Economical Raisin Pudding. 
Time to boil, four hours. 


1159. One pound of flour; half a pound 
of suet ; ten ounces of raisins, and some 
milk ; two ounces of sugar. 

Chop half a pound of suet very fine, and 
mix it with the flourdried. Stone the raisins, 
and stir them into the flour and suet with 
{wo ounces of fine brown sugar. Mix all well 
together, and pour in sufficient milk to make 
it into a rather stiff paste, tie it in a floured 
cloth, and put it into a sauccpan of boiling 
water, and boil it. When done, serve it 
with sifted white sugar over it, 


Baked Raisin Pudding. 
‘Time, to bake, one hour and three quarters. 


1160. One pound and a quarter of flour ; 
one pound of raisins; half a pound of suet; 
two ounces of sugar; one ounce and a half 
of citron; some milk; a little nutmeg and 
grated ginger. 

Mix the suet chopped very fine with the 
flour, two ounces of pounded white sugar 
or very fine brown, a little grated nutmeg 
and ginger, and the raisins stoned and cut 
into pieces. When all the ingredients are 
mixed together with the citron cut into slices, 
moisten the whole with sufficient milk to 
make it a very thick batter, put it into-a 
buttered pie-dish, and bake it. Eggs may 
be added or not, as you please. 


Snow Ball—for Children. 
Time, one hour, 


r16r. Half a pound of rice; one quart 
of water or milk. 

Pick all imperfecticns from half a pound 
ef rice, put it in water, and rub it between 
the hands. Then pour that water off, put 
more in, stir it about, let the rice setile, and 
then drain it from the water, Put the rice 
in a two-quart stewpen witha quart of water 


t 
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or milk, cover the pan, and let it boil gently 
for one hour, or until the water or milk is 
all absorbed. Dip some teacups into cold 
water, fill them with the boiled rice, and 
press it to their shape. ‘Then turn them out 
on a dish, and serve with butter and sugar, 
or wine sauce. ” 


Potato Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, to bake. 
4x62. Fourteen ounces of mashed pota- 


toes ; four ounces of butter; four ounces of 


‘sifted sugar; the grated peel of a lemon ; 


five eggs; a pinch of salt; three ounces of 


candied peel; a few spoonfuls cf clarified 
butter. 

Well beat the potatoes, and rub them 
through a wire sieve before they are cold. 
Add to them the butter beaten to a cream, 
with the sifted sugar, grated pecl, and pinch 
of salt. Mix all well together with the 
beaten eggs, put a layer of candied peel at 
the bottom of a dish, put in the pudding, 
pour a few spoonfuls of clarified butter on 
the top, and sifted sugar over the butter. 
Bake it carefully a delicate brown, and 
serve it with currant jelly or marmalade 
round it, 


Boiled Sago Pudding. 
Time, three quarters of an hour.' 


163. Two ounces of sago; one pint of 


milk ; five eggs ; two Naples biscuits ; one 
glass of brandy ; sugar to your taste. 

Boil the sago in the milk until it is quite 
tender. When cold, add five well-beaten 
eggs, the biscuits, brandy and sugar, beat 
all together, and put it into a buttered 
basin. Boil it three-quarters of an hour, 
and serve it with wine sauce poure(. over it. 


Baked Sago Pudding. 
Time, one hour, 


1164. One quart of milk; four tahe- 
spoonfuls of sago; rind of one lemon; five 
eggs; two ounces of butter; two ounces 
and a half of sugar; puff paste. 

Boil in a quart of new milk the peel of a 
large lemon cut as thin as possible, then 
strain it through muslin, and stir in the sugar 
and sago. Set it over a slow fire, and let it 
siminer for twenty minutes. Then put it 
into a basin to cool. Add the butter and 
the eggs well beaten. Put it into a pie-dish 
with some rich puft paste round the edge, 
and bake it ior an hour in a moderate oven. 


Semolina Pudding. 


Time, ten minutes. 
226s. A pint and a hal: of new milk; 
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half a teacupful of semolina; orange mar- 
malade, 


Put a pint and a half of milk over the fire, 
and when boiling stir in half a cupful of 


semolina, and continue to stir it over the fire 
for ten minutes ; then put it into a mould to 


cool; turn it out, and serve with jam or 
marmalade round it. It is delicious iced. 


Swansea Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, 


1166. Seven ounces of melted butter; 
seven ounces of loaf sugar; three ounces 
of candied peel; yolks of seven eggs; puff 
paste. 

Butter a pie-dish, and cover the bottom 
with the citron shred up. Then pound the 
sugar, add it to the yolks of the eggs well 
beaten, and the butter melted; stir it over 
the fire until very hot, but do xof let it dorZ. 
Put a puff paste round the edge of the dish, 
pour the mixture over the shred peel, and 
bake it in a hot oven for about three-quarters 
of an hour, or until it is very firm, 


Strawberry and Crumb Pudding 
Time, to bake, half an hour. 


1167. A quart of new milk; four eggs; 
a little nutmeg; two ounces of sugar; one 
small pot of strawberry jam ; half a pound 
of bread-crumbs. 

Butter a pie-dish, and put a small pot of 
strawberry jam at the botcom, then a good 
layer of bread-crumbs. Well beat four eggs, 
stir into them two ounces of powdered sugar, 
and a little grated nutmeg; add a quart of 
new milk, and stir it over the fire until it is 
sufficiently thick, pour it over the preserve 
very gradually, and bake the pudding in a 
very moderate oven, 


Spanish Puddings. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes to fry. 


1168. Half a pint of milk; one ounce of 
butter; some flour; yolks of three eggs. 

Put the milk and butter into a stew 
over a clear fire, and just before it boils 
dredge in sufficient flour to make it a thick 
dough, stirring it all the time with one hand, 
as you add the flour; then take it off the 
fire, and stir in, ome at a time, the yolks of 
three well-beaten eggs, mixing each well in 
before adding the other. Then put it ona 
dish. Fry it in small round pieces in boiling 
butter, until a light brown. When done, 
drain them from the fat, and serve on a iolded 
napkin, with sifted sugar over them, 


Snowdon Puddine. 
1169. Two pounds of bread-crumbs; two 
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pounds of suet; three pounds of moist sugar; 
three nutmegs ; one pound of candied peel ; 
juice of three lemons; yolks of six eggs; 
whites of three, and one ounce of ground 
cinnamon, 

Mix all together and press tightly intoa 
basin, and boil for four hours. 


Grate a stale spongecake, and add enough 
hot milk to make it a batter; put to it a 
piece of butter and the currants washed and 
dried. Line deep dishes with puff paste, put 
the mixture in, and bake them in a quick oven. 
Beat the white of the egg with the pounded 
sugar, and a glass of wine, until it is light 
and white, and will stand in a form; heap 
it on the top of each pudding or pie as soon 
as taken from the oven, and serve them, 


Boiled Sponge Pudding. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, 


1x75. Three eggs; the weight of them ia 
sugar, flour, and butter; eighteen bitter 
a.:monds ; peel of half a lemon. 

Beat the butter to a cream, then add the 
pounded sugar, the lemon peel grated, and 
the eyg well beaten. Then stir in the flour, 
and the almonds blanched and pounded. 
Boil it in a buttered basin (filling it only half 
full), with a piece cf buttered paper under 
the cloth to prevent the water from getting 


in, 
Souffle Pudding. 
Time, two hours, 


1176. Five ounces of butter; six ounces 
of flour; one pint of milk; peel of half a 
lemon ; three ounces of sugar; yolks of six 
eggs; whites of four, 

Well work five ounces of fresh butter into 
six ounces of dried flour; boil the peel of 
half a lemon in a pint of new milk, stir it 
gradually into the butter and flour, set it 
over a Clear fire, and when it boils stir in the 
yolks of six eggs well beaten with three 
ounces of powdered sugar; pour it out, and 
when cold add the whites of four eggs 
whisked to the stiffest froth. Put any dried 
fruit, or candied peel, at the top of a very 
large plain mould. Butter the inside, pour 
in the mixture, tie a piece of buttered white 
paper round the top, and steam or boil it for 
two hours. When done, let it stand for ten 
or twelve minutes to settle before turning it 
out, and serve with sweet or brandy sauce, 


Sauce for the Above. 


170. Two quarts of water; two pounds 
of loaf sugar ; the rinds of twelve lemons, cut 
in strips and boiled in it until quite soft. 


A Plain Swiss Pudding. 
Time, to boil, four hours. 


1171. Eight ounces of bread-crumbs ; six 
cunces of beef suet ; half a pound of apples ; 
six ounces of sugar; juice and pcel of one 
lemon; and a pinch of salt. 

Chop very fine six ounces of beef-suet, 
and mix it well with eight ounces of biead- 
crumbs, half a pound of apples, pared, cored, 
and minced fine, add eight ounces of pow- 
dered white sugar, the juice of one lemon, 
and the pecl grated, with a piuch of salt, 
Well mix all the above ingredients, and put 
it into a buttered mould, boil it, and when 
done turn it out and seive, 


v 


Cheap Spongecake Pudding. 
Time, to bake, half an hour. 


1172. ‘Shree penny spongecakes; peel 
and juice of half a lemon; one egg; a small 
piece of butter; a very little sugar and milk. 

Soak the cakes in a little milk, and mix 
them with the juice, and grated peel of half 
a lemon, a piece of butter, a very little loaf 
sugar, and one egg. Beat all together, and 
bake it in a quick oven. 


Spongecake Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 
1173. Cherries; almonds, or raisins; some 
small spongecakes soaked in wine; and 
some rich custard. 
Butter a mould thickly, stick it all over 
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with dried cherries, almonds, or raisins, Fill F 
the mould three parts with small sponge- Vanilla Souffle Pudding. 
cakes soaked in wine, and fill up the mould Time, one hour and a half. 


with a rich custard, Then butter a pieceof| 4177, One pint of milk; five spoonfuls of 
paper, put it on the mould, tie it securely | flour ; five eggs ; two ounces of sugar; some 


over, and boil it. dried chernes ; and a flavouring of one 
: Put half a pint of milk into a very clean 
Baked Spongecake Pudding. stewpan, and make it scalding hot; mix the 
Time, to bake, one hour. other half pint with the flour as smoothly as 


1174. One stale spongecake; some hut | possible, and stir it gradually into the stew- 
milk ; a quarter of a pound of currants; a! pan. Scald it for four or five minutes, keep- 
piece of butter; a quarter of a pound of) ing it constantly stirred. Then mix in the 
sugar; white of an egg; one glass of white | yolks of the eggs well beaten. the sugar 
wine ; some puff paste. , and the flavouring of vanilla, ge 
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essence of lemon ; whisk the whites to a stiff 
fruth, and when the other ingredients are 
cold, stir in the whites and strain it. Butter 
a@ mould, stick some dried cherries over it, 
put in the mixture, and tie it over with a 
cloth, putting a buttered paper over the 
pudding under it. Boil it for an hour and a 

alf, and when done let it stand a few 
minutes before turning it out. 


Baked Soufle Pudding. 
Time, rather more than half an hour. 


33r78, Nine ounces of flour; nine ounces 
of fresh butter; five ounces of powdered 
sugar, seven eggs; two dessertspoonfuls of 
orange juice. 

Beat the nine ounces of butter to a cream, 
add it to nine ounces of flour, and five of 
powdered sugar, beaten with the yolks of 
seven eggs, and a flavouring of orange juice. 
Stir all together until perfectly smooth, and 
then add the whites of the eggs whisked to 
avery stiff froth. Pour it into a buttered 
dish (only half filling it), and bake in a mo- 
derate oven. 


Plain Souffle Pudding. 
Time, half an hour, 


1179. Three-quarters of a pint of new 
milk ; two ounces of butter; two spoonfuls 
of flour; three eggs. 

Put three-quarters of a pint of new milk 
into a stewpan, and when it boils add two 
spoonfuls of flour mixed smooth with a little 
milk; boil it up again, and set it to cool. 
Then take the yolks of three eggs well 
beaten, stir them in, and the whites whipped 
0 a very stiff froth. When all are thoroughly 
well mised together, butter a baking dish, 
put it in, and bake it in a quick oven, 


| 


Ginger Souffle Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 


zx80, Two ounces of butter ; one ounce of 
flour; four eggs; one pint of milk; six 
ounces of sugar; one ounce of preserved 
ginger ; some dried cherries and citron, 

Put the butter into a stewpan, and when 
melted stir in the flour to make a stiff paste ; 
add the eggs well beaten very gradually, 
forming the whole into a batter, then add 
the milk with the sugar dissolved in it, and 
the preserved ginger cut into very little 

ieces. Butter a mould, and ornament the 
nside by placing over it dried cherries, and 
pieces of citron cut into thin slices. Fill the 
mould with the batter, and cover over the 
top a piece of buttered paper; let it steam 
for one hour, or boil it in a stewpan with 
the water about helf way yp the mould, 


Soufte, Suet, and Tapioca Puddings. 





taking great care that it does not touch the 
top of the pudding. When done, turn h 
out on a dish, and serve it with sweet sauce. 


Cream Souffle Pudding. 
Time, one hour and a half, 


1181. Half a pint of cream; peel of one 
lemon ; two ounces of sugar ; a quarter of a 
pound of butter; five eggs; a teacupful of 
flour. 

Put half a pint of cream, with two ounces 
of sugar, and the peel of a lemon cut very 
thin, into a stewpan, boil it, take out the 
peel, and set it to cool. Put the quarter of 
a pound of butter with the cupful of flour 
mixed very smoothly in a stewpan, and when 
tlhe butter is melted, stir into it the sweetened 
cream, and the yolks of the five eggs ave at 
a ¢ime, stir it over the fire until well mixed, 
then pour it out, and add the whites whisked 
to a very stiff froth. Put it into a buttered 
mould with a piece of buttered paper over 
the top, then tie a cloth closely over it and 
boil it for nearly an hour and a half. When 
done, let it stand for a few minutes before 


serving. 
Plain Suet Pudding. 
Time, two hours and a half to three hours. 


1182. One pound of flour; four ounces of 
beef-suet ; a pinch or two of salt ; half a pint 
of water. 

Chop the suet very fine, and mix it with 
the flour, and a pinch or two of salt, and 
work the whole into a smooth paste with 
about half a pint of water. Tie the pudding 
in acloth, the Shape of a bolster, and when 
done, cut it in slices and put butter between 
each slice. Or boil it in a buttered basin, 
turn it out when done, and serve it whole 
and without butter. 

One or two beaten eggs added to the 
above, with a iess quantity of water, may be 


used 
Tapioca Pudding. 
Time, one hour to bake. 


x183. One quart of new milk}; three 
cunces of tapioca; an ounce and a half of 
butter; four eggs; grated lemon peel, or 
any other flavouring ; three ounces of sugar; 
puff paste. 

Put the tapioca into a stewpan with a 
quart of milk, and Ict it simmer by the side 
of the fire for nearly twenty minutes, stirring 
it frequently to prevent its burning, turn it 
out tv cool, and then stir inte it the sugar, 
the flavouring, and the eggs well-beaten. : 
Bake it in a well-buttered pie-dish with a 
puff paste round the edge, or without, as 
you may prefer, One hour will bake it in a 
moderate oven. 
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Plain Tapioca Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 


2184. One ounce and a half of tapioca ; a 
pint of miik; three eggs; sugar to taste ; 
grated lemon peel. 

Soak an ounce and a half of tapioca in 
cold water until soft, stirring it now and 
then; well beat three eggs with sugar to 
taste, and mix them with a pint of cold 
milk , stir the tapioca into it, and pour the 
whole into a buttered pie-dish. Grate the 
peel of a lemon on the top, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. 


Thatched Pudding. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


ro8s. Three ounces of butter; two des- 
gertspoonfuls of flour; peel of one lemon; 
half a pint of milk; four eggs; some pre- 
serves ; a few sweet almonds ; sugar to your 
taste, 

Melt the butter; mix the flour with a 
little cold milk very smooth, and pour over 
it the remainder boiling hot, add the sugar 
and grated lemon peel, and mix all well to- 
gether. When cool, stir in the yolks of the 
eggs well-beaten, and add the whites 
whisked to a stiff froth, and stirred into the 
pudding the last thing before putting it into 
the oven. Bake it for twenty minutes. 
When done, turn it out of the dish, spread 
some preserves over it, and stick the almonds 
in cut into thin shreds, 


Transparent Pudding. 
Time, half an hour, 


1186. Eighteggs; half a pound of butter; 
half a pound of sugar; and some nutmeg; 
puff paste. 

Warm the butter and mix with it the eight 
eggs well beaten, the sugar poanded, and 
the nutmeg grated; put it over the fire and 
stir it till the thickness of batter, then put it 
into a basin tocool. Puta puff paste round 
the edge of a dish, pour in the ingredients, 
and bake it in a moderate oven. 


Teacake Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 


1187. One teacake; three ounces of citron 
or orange peel; three eggs; half a pint of 
milk; a little butter; sugar to taste. 

. Cut the cake into slices, buttering each 
slice slightly, then place the top slice at the 
bottom of a buttered basin, and add the 
remainder, with a layer of orange peel or of 
citron tbe thin between each slice of cake, 
Beat the sugar, eggs, and milk together, 
and pour it over the cakes; tie the basin 
eres #9d when dope. serve with wine sauce, 





or the juice of any preserved fruit poured 
round it, 


Maizena Blanc Mange. 


1188. Five tablespoonfuls of maijzena 
two eggs; one quart of new milk; two 
ounces of sifted loaf sugar; two or three 
ounces of candied peel, or citron; the peel 
and juice of one lemon. 

Well mix to a smooth cream the maizcna 
with two beaten eggs, and a few spoonfuls 
of milk if not sufficiently smooth, and stir in 
the juice ofalemon. Put the milk over a 
clear fire, adding the sugar and the peel of 
the lemon cut very thin ; when on the point 
of boiling, stir in the maizena very guzck/y, 
to prevent it getting into lumps, and boil it 
until very thick, stirring it constantly. Cut 
the citron into any form you please, and 
place it over the bottom and sides ofa mould, 
previously wet with cold water: pour in the 
boiling maizena, dropping a few pieces of 
citron in by degrees. 


Iced Venice Pudding. 


1189. Yolks of four eggs; two ounces of 
isinglass ; three or four spongecakes ; some 
preserve ; two ounces of sweetmeats; and 
sufficient brandy to soak the cakes. 

Make a custard with the yolks of four 
eggs and two ounces of isinglass, ornament 
the bottom of a mould with sweetmeats ac- 
cording to taste. Poura little of the cus- 
tard into the mould, then add spongecake 
soaked in brandy, then preserve, &c , and 
at last the custard, Set it in a cold | lace, 
orice it. Serve with clear brandy sauce, 


Victoria Pudding in a Mould. 


1190. One pint of new milk; or half a 
pint of cream and half a pint of milk; five 
eggs; two dessertspoonfuls of brandy ; three- 
quarters of an ounce of isinglass; a little 
vanilla; six small spongecakes; two glasses 
of white wine. ; 

Make a good custard with five well-beaten 
eggs, half a pint of cream and the same 
quantity of milk, or milk alone; add three- 
quarters of an ounce of isinglass, and flavour 
it with a small piece of shred vanilla tied in 
muslin. When cold, stir in two dessert. 
spoonfuls of brandy. Have ready any orna- 
mental mould, dip it in water, and fill the 
pattern at the bottom with custard, then 
place in slices of spongecake in layers with 
raspberry jam between each, and fill up the 
mould with the remainder of the custard; 

t it ina cold place until the next day, or 
fe it. Turn it out, and oragment it with 
crystallized fruit or jelly. 
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The Volunteer’s Puddings. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


xrox. Three-quarters of a pound of bread- 
crumbs; ten ounces of suet; thrce-quar- 
ters of a pound of fine moist sugar; two 
lemons; two ounces of candied orange 

eel. 
. Mix the bread-crumbs with the suet chop- 
ped as fine as you can, the grated lemon 
peel, the candied orange or lemon cut very 
small; add the sugar and juice of the lemons, 
grate in a little nutmeg, and bake them in 
small buttered moulds for about three- 

uarters of an hour. When done, tura 
them out on a dish, and pour some lemon, 
or any sweet sauce you may prefer, over 
them, 


Vermicelli Pudding. 


Time, to boil the vermicelli, a quarter of an 
hour; to bake, one hour. 


192. Three ounces of vermicclli; three 
teacupfuls of milk; two ounces of butter ; 
three eggs; three tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar. 

Wash three ounces of vermicelli and put 
it into a saucepan with three cupfuls of milk, 
boil it for a quarter of an hour, then add 
two ounces of butter. Well beat three eggs 
with three spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
when the vermicelli is guéte cold stir in the 
eggs and sugar. Bake it one hour, and 
serve with brandy sauce. 


Windsor Pudding. 
Time, three hours. 


1193. Half a pound of apples; half a 

pound of currants ; half a pound of raisins; 
five eggs; half a pound of suet; half a pound 
of French roll; peel of one lemon ; one glass 
of raisin wine ; half a teaspoonful of nutmeg 
and a pinch of salt. 
’ Grate the French roll and add to it the 
suet finely chopped, the nutmeg and lemon 
peel. Stone and chop the raisins, and mince 
the apples, then mix with the roll, adding 
the currants, raisin wine, eggs well beaten, 
ana salt. Mix thoroughly and boil in a 
well-buttered basin. Sift some white sugar 
over the pudding when turned out, and 
serve with wine sauce quite hot. 


Wrexham Pudding. 
Time, one hour. 


tr94. Half a pound of bread-crumbs ; 
half a pound of suet; two ounces of sago; 
six eggs; two dessertspoonfuls of brandy ; 
five ounces of moist sugar; seven ounces of 
orange marmalade; and a few raisins, 


Chop the suet very fine, and mix it with 





the bread-crumbs and sago, the moist sugar, 
orange marmalade, and the well-beaten eggs 
and brandy. When all the ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed together, butter a mould, 
and lay over it, in any device you like, some 
jar raisins scalded in a little hot water for a 
few minutes. Put in the mixture, tie it se- 
ourely over, and boil it for one hour. When 
done, turn it out, and serve it with marmae 
lade sauce, = 


Wafer Puddings. 
Time, twenty to thirty minutes. 


1195. One pint of cream; a quarter of a 
pound of flour; halfa pound of butter; yolks 
of seven cggs; whites of four; two ounces of 
sugar, 

Stir a pint of cream and half a pound of 
butter over the fire, and when the butter is 
inclted beat into it a quarter of a pound of 
flour well dried before the fire; then turn it 
out into a bowl. Well beat the yolks of 
seven, and the whites of four eggs, stir into 
them two ounces of powdered sugar, and 
mix them with the other ingredients in the 
bowl. Set it before the fire for nearly an 
hour, then put the mixture into small patty- 
pans buttered, and bake them in a quick 
oven until of a nice brown colour. When 
done, place them on a dish, and pour over 
them a good wine sauce. 


Sir Watkin’s Pudding. 


Time, eight hours ; two hours for a small 
one. 


1196. One pound of marrow; one pound 
of sugar; one pound of bread-crumbs ; four 
lemons; and eight eggs. 

Mix the marrow with the sugar, bread. 
crumbs, peel of the lemons grated, and the 
juice strained, Beat the yolks and the 
whites of the eggs scparately, and add them 
to the other ingredients, and boil it in a 
basin or mould for eight hours. <A small 
one can be made with a quarter of the 
quantity and boiled for two hours, 


Yeast Dumplings. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


1197. Some dough ; butter ; and sugar. 

‘Take some dough from the baker's, and 
Set it to rise before the fire, covered closely 
over, for ten or twelve minutes. Divide it 
into as many pieces as you may require, 
roll them into balls, and drop them into a 
large saucepan oi boiling water. Twenty 
minutes will be long enough to boil them. 
They must be sent to table the moment they 
are done, or they will become heavy, and 
when eaten they should be divided with 
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orks, and not with a knife. If made at 
nome, the dough may be mixed with milk 
instead of water. They may be served with 
“weet sauce or eaten with gravy. 


Or,—-With Home-made Dough. 
Time, half an hour, 


rr98. One pound and a half of flour; one 
tablespoonful of baker’s yeast ; one teaspoon- 
ful of salt ; one of warm milk. 

Make a dough of a pound and a half of 
flour, the spoonful of yeast, the salt, and 
the spoonful of warm milk. Set it in a warm 
place to rise for two hours. When light, 
flour your hands, knead it down, and make 
it into balls the size of a small teacup. Have 
a large saucepan of doz/zng water, take off 
any scum that may have msen in boiling, 
drop the dumplings in, and boil them fast 
for half an hour, take them up with a skim- 
mer, and serve with boiled meat or with a 
sweet sauce of butter and sugar. “They must 
be served as quickly as possible after they 
are taken out of the water, 


Hard Dumplings. 
Time, half an hour. 


rr99. Half a pound of flour ; a little milk 
or water ; a pinch of salt. 

Mix half a pound of flour into a stiff 
paste with a little milk or water and a pinch 
of salt. Roll it into balls, and throw them 
into boiling water; or make it into a roll, 
boil it in a cloth, and when done, cut it in 
slices with butter betwcen. 


Yorkshire Pudding. 
Time, one hour and a half, 


1200. One pint and a half of milk; seven 
tablespoonfuls of flour; three eggs; and a 
little salt. 

Put the flour into a basin with a little salt 
and sufficient milk to make it into a stiff, 
smooth batter, add the remainder of the milk 
and the eggs well beaten. Beat all well to- 


gether, and pour it into a shallow tin which | 


Bake it for an hour, then place it under the 
meat for half an hour to catch a little of the 
gravy that flows from it; cut the pudding 
into small square pieces, and serve them on 
a hot folded napkin with hot roast beef, 


Cold Pudding. 


rz0r. Boil in halfa pint of milk the peel 
of a lemon and a little cinnamon; when it 
has gained the flavour pretty strongly, strain 
it, and add to ita pint of cream, one ounce 
of bitter and sweet almonds mixed, blanched, 
and pounded fine, the yolks of eight eggs, 
with sugar to taste. Put all the mixture into 
a mould, then put the mould into water 
and put it into a slow oven. Bake it until it 
scts quite equally in the mould, take it out 
of the oven, and when cold turn it out and 
pour round it some syrup or any kind of 
sweetmeats. 


White American Pudding, 
Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour. 


1202. Two eggs; one pint of cream; a 
small teaspoonful of salt; three slices of 
bread ; a quarter of a pound of raisins, 

Beat the eggs very light, and add them to 
the cream with the salt. Butter a tin pud- 
ding-pan, cut the bread an inch thick from 
a baker's loaf, pick and stone the raisins, lay 
them in the pudding-pan, cut the bread into 
small pieces, and put them on the raisins, 
pour the cream over the whole, and bake it 
ina quickoven. Serve it with wine sauce, 


Soupon, or Corn Meal Pudding, 


1203. Two quarts of water; one tablee 
spoontul of salt; some corn meal. 

Mix the ingredients in a batter as thick as 
you can stir easily, or until the stick will 
stand in it, stir it a little longer, Jet the fire 
be gentle, and when it is sufficiently done it 
will bubble or puff up. Then turn it intoa 
deep dish, and eat it hot or cold, with milk 
or with butter and syrup gr sugar. or with 
meat and gravy, the same as potatoes or 


has been previously rubbed with butter. | rice. 


PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 


Pancakes should be eaten hot. They 
should be light enough to toss over in the 


n. 
ratiealea. 


Cream Pancakes, 
1204. Halfa pint of cream; yolks of six 


Ssow will serve instead of eggs for 'eggs; whites of three eggs; a quarter of a 
It should be taken when just} pound of butter; some pounded loaf sugar; 


fallen, and quite clean. Two tablespoonfuls | and some flour. 


of snow will supply the place of one egg. 


Well beat the yolks of six and the whites 


Time to fry a pancake, five minutes. When- | of three eggs, mix the cream with them, und 
ever the time differs on account of the in-jadd sufficient flour to make the batter a 


gredients it will be specified. 


| proper thickness ; break into it a quarter of 
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& pound of butter in pieces not too small. |of a pound of fresh butter. When cold, 
Cover the bottom of the pan with butter, |add some white pounded sugar, a@ little 
and turn it out again, as they will fry them- | nutmeg, and four eggs well beaten, with a 
selves. When done, strew pounded sugar | pinch of salt. Drop enough of this mix- 
between the pancakes as you lay them on |ture to make a pancake, into as little lard 
the dish. as possible, and fry it a nice light brown 

They are better laid on a saucer, placed |colour; sift sugar over them, roll them 
in the middle of the dish, as it raises them |round and serve, with lemon cut and laid 
up, gives a better effect at table, and they | round the dish. 


] . 
are helped better Ginger Pancakes. 
French Pancakes. 1208. Yolks of six eggs: whites of three; 
Time, five minutes. one quart of milk; two spoonfuls of grated 


‘ginger; a pinch of salt; a wineglassful of 
i brandy; six ounces of flour. 

Beat six eggs (leaving out the whites of 
three), and stir them into a quart of milk. 
Mix the flour smooth with a few spoonfuls 
of the milk, and add the remainder by de- 
grees; then put in the grated ginger, pinch 
of salt, and a glass of brandy, stir all 
thoroughly together. Put a large piece of 
' butter into a fryingpan, and when very hot, 
putting a little grated sugar between it. The | pour in : na ere eee weet the 
pancake will rise in the oven. Do not fry | pan, and when one side is sufficiently done 


. : turn it on the other, to lightly brown both 
lara pa fo required, as they must be Sides. Raise the pan at the handle that the 


pancakes may drain. Sift loaf sugar over 
French Pancakes with Preserves. | them, and serve quickly, 
Time, twenty minutes. Prussian Pancakes, 


1206. Three-quarters of a pint of good} 1209. One pound of flour} one ounce of 
cream ; five eggs; two dessertspoonfuls of | yeast; a little milk; two ounces of loaf 
flour; two of pounded sugar; apricot or sugar; four eggs; three ounces of butter; 
eee jam. ; the peel of half alemon; orange marmalade 

hip three-quarters of a pint of cream to / or apricot jam. 
a froth, and strain it. Whisk the yolks and Put a pound of flour into a bowl, and 
whites of five eggs separately, and stir them | put into the centrean ounce of liquid yeast; 
into the flour and sifted white sugar. Mix jadd sufficient milk to form a stiff dough, 
gracually with the frothed cream, and pour | and set it by the fire to rise. Melt three 
it into shallow tins; put them into a mode-/ ounces of butter, add it to four eggs, a 
rate oven for about twenty minutes; and | little grated lemon pcel, and about two 
when done, place one on the other with a/ounces of sifted sugar. Beat it all well 
layer of raspberry or apricot jam betwcen | together, add it to the dough, and again 


ta205. Six eggs; one pint of cream; one 
ounce of butter. 

Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs: 
separately. Beat a pint of cream till it is 
stiff, Then beat the eggs and cream to- 
gether. Put a little piece of butter into an 
omelet-pan over a quick stove, put into it a! 
large spoonful of the mixture, fry it very 
quickly, put itinto a dish in the oven, roll- 
ing it as you take it from the pan, and 








them. . beat it until it will separate from the bowl, 
The peel of half a lemon grated is an| Roll this mixture into a number of bulls 
improvement. any size you prefer, fill each with marma- 
lade or apricot jam, and set them to nse 

Ground Rice Pancakes. inside a@ screen on a sheet of tin with a 


1207. Three-quarters of a pint of new /| floured paper under them. ‘Then put them 
milk; two spoonfuls of ground rice; a quar-|into a large pan of boiling lard and fry 
ter of a pound of veal two ounccs ca them nicely. 

: alittle nutmeg; four eggs; a pinc 
a cata Irish Pancakes, 

Set a pint of new milk over the fire ina] xarzo, Yolks of eight eggs; whites of fours 
very clean stewpan, and when it is scalding | one pint of cream; a little grated nutmeg 3 
hot, stir in two spoonfuls of ground rice, |two ounces of sugar; peel of a lemon 
previously mixed smooth in a quarter of a/ grated; three ounces of fresh butter; six 
pint «f cold milk. Keep it on the fire till) ounces of flour. 
it thickens, but do not let it boil, put it into} Warm a pint of cream over a slow fire, 
« basin ta cool, stirring in gently a quarter | and strain into it the yolks of eight well 
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beaten eggs, and the whites of four, with 
two ounces of pounded sugar, a little nut- 
meg and the peel of a lemon grated; warm 
the butter and stir it into the cream. Then 
mix in six ounces of flour to form a smooth 
batter. Puta piece of butter at the bottom 
of the pan, pour in the batter, and fry the 
pancakes very thin. When done, place 
them on a hot dish on one another, and 
serve them quickly, and as hot as possible. 


New England Pancakes. 


r21z. One pint of cream; six spoonfuls 
of flour; eight yolks, four whites of eggs; 
two ounces and a half of powdered sugar; 
some grated lemon peel or cinnamon. 

Mix in a pint of good cream six spoon- 
fuls of flour very smooth; then add the 
Fg of eight eggs, and the whites of four. 
ut the pancakes into a pan of hot butter, 
fry them very thin, and between each strew 
some pounded sugar, and grated lemon 
peel or cinnamon, and send up several 
rolled separately in the same dish. . 


Pancakes with Marmalade. 

vara. Four eggs; four ounces of dried 
flour; @ quarter of a pint of milk; a quarter 
of a pint of cream; a quarter of a poumd 
of loaf sugar, and some orange marmalade. 

Make a smooth batter with the flour, 
eggs, milk, and cream, and when well mixed 
pour half a small teacupful into a pan of 
very hot butter, brown it nicely on one side, 
toss it over, and turn it on a dish. When 
all are done, spread some orange marmalade 
over each. Roll them up, cut off the ragged 
edges, place them on a sheet of tin, sift 
some pounded sugar over them, and lightly 
giaze the whole with a hot salamander: fold 
a napkin on a dish, and serve the pancakes 
up on it. 


Plain American Pancakes. 


rer3. Six eggs; one pint of flour: a pinch 
of salt: a little sugar and powdered cinna- 
mon: a piece of butter and some milk. 

Beat six eggs very lightly with a pint of 
flour, add a pinch of salt, and stir gradually 
into it enough milk to make a smooth thin 
batter. Put an omelet-pan over the fire to 
become hot, rub it over with butter, and 
put in sufficient batter to run over it, as thin 
as a crown piece: shake the pan when you 
think one side is done enough, and toss it 
up so as to turn it. When both sides are 
@ delicate brown, place it on a dish, puta 
little butter over it, and some grated white 
sugar and cinnamon; fry another, lay it on 
the first one, sprinkle it likewise, and so 
continue Las be have enough, cat them 
Wm quarters, and serve very hot. ---- 


Pancakes without Lard or Batter. 


t2r4. A pint of cream: six eggs: half a 
nutmeg: a quarter of a pound of sugar: and 
some flour. 

Well beat six eggs, and stir them into a 
pint of cream: add half a grated nutmeg, 
and a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar : 
mix all well together with sufficient flour to 
make it a rather thick batter. Heat your 
frying-pan, wipe it over with a clean cloth, 
drop in the batter, and fry lightly. Serve 
with sifted sugar and the juice of a lemon, 


Common Pancakes, 
Time, five minutes, ' 

r21s, Three eggs: one pint of milk: 
sufficient flour to make a batter: a pinch of 
salt: and a little nutmeg. 

Beat three eggs, and stir them into a pint 
of milk: add a pinch of salt, and sufficient 
flour to make it into a thick, smooth bat- 
ter: fry them in boiling fat, roll them over 
on each side, drain and serve them very 
hot, with lemon and sugar, 


Snow Pancakes. 


1216, Four ounces of flour: a quarter of 
a pint of milk: a little grated nutmeg: a 
pinch of salt: sufficient four to make a 
thick batter: and three large spoonfuls of 
snow to each pancake. 

Make a stiff batter with four ounces of 
flour, a quarter of a pint of milk, or more if 
required, a little grated nutmeg, and a pinch 
of salt. Divide the batter into any number 
of pancakes, and add three lange spoonfuls 
of szowtoeach. Fry them lightly, in very 
good butter, and serve quickly, 


Batter for Fritters. 


1217. Eight ounces of flour; half a pint 
of water; two ounces of butter; whites of 
two eggs. 

Mix eight ounces of fine flour with about 
half a pint of water into a smooth batter, 
dissolve the butter over a slow fire, and then 
stir it by degrees into the flour. Then add 
the whites of two eggs whisked to a stiff 
froth and stir them lightly in, 


Arrowroot Fritters. 
Time, about half an houm 


rar8. One pint of new milk; one pint of 
cream; ten ounces of arrowroot; a little 
vanilla; yolks of eight eggs; sugar to taste; 
bread-crumbs; greengage or apricot jam. 

Put the milk and cream ina sized 
stewpan over the fire until it boils; have the 
arrowroot ready mixed, and stir it into the 
milk as quickly as possible, add the vanilla 
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and yolks of eggs, the sugar the last. Stir| pint of brandy, a tablespoonful of pounded 
it for about twenty minutes over a quick fire; | sugar, and a little cinnamon; put the slices 
then put it into a deep cutlet-pan, and bake | of apple into this liquor, and set them over 
it about ten minutes in a quick oven. When |a gentle fire, stirring them often, but taking 
it is quite cold, cut out the fritters with a| care not to break them. Have a pan of boil- 
round cutter, and egg and bread-crumb | ing lard or butter, drain the apples, dip them 
them, glaze and send them up quite hot, | into a little flour, and put them into the pan. 
with greengage or apricot sauce in the dish. | Strew some sugar over a dish, set it near the 
fire, lay in the apples piled up, strew sugar 
over them, and glaze them with a red-hot 


Apple Fritters. 
salamander, 


Time, six minutes. 


z2r9. Yolks of seven eggs; whites of Royal Fritters. 
three; one pint of new milk; a little grated 1222, One quart of new milk; one pint of 
nutmeg; a glass of brandy; and sufficient | white wine; six eggs; a little nutmeg; and 
flour for the batter; six apples. two ounces of pounded sugar, 

Beat and strain the yolks of seven eggs,| Puta quart of new milk into a stewpan, 
and the whites of three; mix into them a| and when it begins to boil pour in the wine. 
pint of new milk, a little grated nutmeg, a| Then take it off, let it stand five or six 
pinch of salt, and a glass of brandy. Well| minutes, skim off the curd, and put it intoa 
beat the mixture, and then add gradually | basin. Beat it up well with six eggs and a 
sufficient flour to make a thick batter. Pare | little nutmeg with a whisk, and add suffi- 
and core six large apples, cut them in slices| cient flour to form it into a smooth batter, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, sprinkle | adding the sugar pounded. Have ready a 
pounded sugar over them, and set them by | pan of hot lard or butter and fry the fritters 
for an hour or more; dip each piece of apple | quickly. Put them on a sieve to drain, and 
in the batter, and fry them in hot lard about | serve them garnished with sweetmeats. 
six minutes; the lard should not be made 
too hotat first, but must become hotter as they Danish Fritters. 

1223. Five eggs; half a pint of flour; a 


are frying. Serve on a napkin, with sifted 
pinch of salt ; one teaspoonful of cinnamon 


sugar over them. . 
Apricots are extremely good done in the | nowder ; one of grated lemon peel ; an ounce 
and a half of candied citron; and some pow- 


same way. 
dered sugar. 
Well beat five eggs, add them to the flour, 
and stir in sufficient milk to work it smooth; 


Potato Fritters. 
Time, ten minutes, 


1220. Two large or three small potatoes ; 


four yolks, three whites of eggs; one table 
spoonful of cream ; alittle nutmeg; a little 
lemon juice ; and half a wineglass of raisin 
wine. 

Boil and scrape very fine two large or 
three small mealy potatoes ; well beat the 


yolks of four eggs and the whites of three, | wre 


and add them to the potato with a spoonful 
of cream, the raisin wine, nutmeg, and a 
little lemon juice. Beat this well together 
for rather more than half an hour. Dropa 
spoonful at a time of the batter into a pan 
of boiling fat, and fry the fritters a light 
colour, drain them, and serve on a napkin. 
A separate sauce may be served with these 
fritters, made of a spoonful of loaf sugar, 
the juice of half a lemon, and a glass of 


“sherry. 
German Fritters. 


za2t. Six large apples; a quarter of ajany other preserve; a few spoonfuls 
pint of brandy ; one tablespoonful of pounded | cream. 


pugar, and a little cinnamon. 


are, core, and cut the apples into round | half in thickness, 


then add a pinch of salt and work it again; 
then the powdered cinnamon, the grated 
lemsn peel, and the citron cut into very small 
pieces. Rub the bottom of a dclicately- 
clean stewpan with fresh butter and put in 
the paste, set it over a gentle fire and let it 
be done slowly, without sticking to the pan. 
n it is in a manner baked, take it out 
and lay itonadish. Set on a pan witha 
large quantity of lard or butter, when it boils 
cut the paste the size of a finger, and then 
cut it across at each end to make it rise and 
be hollow, put them into the pan and fry 
them carefully, as they rise very quickly. 
When done, sift sugar on a dish, lay the 
fritters on it, and sift sugar over them; or 
serve on a napkin, 


Cake Fritters. 
z224. A stale pound cake; strawberry, 2 
Cut a stale cake into slices an inch and a 
our over them a little 


pieces. Put into a stewpan a quarter of a/ good cream, and fry them lightly in fresh 
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butter; and when done, place over each 
slice of cake a layer of strawberry or any 
other preserve. 


Bice, or Portugueso Fritters. 
Time, twenty minutes in all. 
z225. One pint of new milk ; six ounces 


of rice; three ounces of loaf sugar; peel of 


a lemon; three eggs; two ounces of fresh 
butter ; and a very little cinnamon, 


Put into a small stewpan one pint of new 


milk, with the rice, butter, lemon pcel grated, 
the sugar, and a very little cinnamon; boil 
all slowly until the rice has absorbed all the 
moisture. Mix in the yolks of three well- 
beaten eggs, and then make the rice into 
balis, placing in the centre of each somc 
orange marmalade, brush them over with 
egg, and the crumb of some grated bread, 
place them in a wire basket and fry them in 
boiling fat, of a light brown colour, drain 


and serve them on a napkin with sifted sugar 


over them, 


Bread Fritters, 


1226. A quart basinful of bread; one 
quart of milk; twoeggs; half a nutmeg ; 
one tablespoonful of brandy; one of butter ; 
a little salt. 

To a quart basinful of stale bread broken 
small, put a quart of boiling milk, cover it 
for ten or fifteen minutcs. When quite soft, 
beat it with a spoon until it is smooth, add 
two well-beaten eggs, half a nutmeg grated, 
a tablespoonful of brandy, one of butter, 
and a little salt. Beat ic light; make an 
omelet-pan hot, put in a small piece of but- 
ter, and when dissolved pour in sufficient 
batter to run over the pan; Ict it fry gently. 
When one side is a fine brown turn the 
other, put butter and sugar with a little 
grated nutmeg over, lay one on the other, 
cut them througn in quarters, and serve them 
hot. 


Custard Fritters. 


1227. Yolks of three eggs; one table- 
spoonful of flour; half a nutmeg; a little 
salt; half a pint of cream, or rich boiled 
milk ; one glass of brandy ; sugar to taste ; 
one pint of milk ; two eggs; a little flour. 


Whip the yolks of three eggs with a table- 


spooniul of flour, half a nutmeg grated, and 
a little salt, add half a pint of cream or rich 
boiled milk, flavour with a glass of brandy, 
sweeten it to your taste, and bake itina 
buttered dish. When cold, cut it in slices, 
and again into small squazes or diamonds ; 
make a batter of two eggs beaten very light 
to a pint of milk, and sufficient flour to make 
@ thin batter ; dredge the pieces of custard 
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with flour, put some lard or butter into a 
pan, and a little salt. When boiling, take 
up one of the picces with a spoonful of bat- 
ter, put it into the pan, and repeat this un- 
til the pan is full, let them fry gently ; when 
one side is done turn the other. Serve with 
white sugar grated over them, 





Spanish Fritters, 


1228. Crumb of a French roll; a little 
grated nutmeg, and pounded cinnamon; an 
ounce and a half of sugar; half a cupful of 
cream, 

Cut the crumb of a French roll about an 
inch thick in any shape you please; soak 
the pieces in half a cupful of cream, witha 
little grated nutmeg, and cinnamon, and an 
ounce and a halfof pounded sugar. When 
well soaked, take them carefully out and fry 


them a nice biown. Serve butter, wine, and 
sugar sauce, 


Orange Fritters. 


1229. Three oranges; batter; pounded 
sugar. 

‘lake the peel and white skin from three 
large oranges; then cut them across into 
slices, pick out the seeds, and dip each slice 
of orange into a thick batter. Fry them 
yori and serve them with sugar sifted over 
each, 


Pineapple Fritters. 
Time, to fry, seven or eight minutes, 


‘1230. One pineapple; thrce-quarters of a 
pint of cream ; three eggs; a pinch of salt; 
sufficient flour to make a batter; two glasses 
of curagoa; two ounces and a half of loaf 
sugar, _ 

Make a “kick and smooth batter with 
three-quarters of a pint of cream, the yolks 
and whites of three eggs beaten separately, 
a pinch of salt, and sufficient flour to make 
it a proper consistency. ‘Take the peel from 
the pine, cut it into slices, and let thern souk 
in two glasses of curacoa, mixed with two 
ounces and a half of powdered sugar, for 
several hours. When well flavoured’ with 
the liqueur, dip the pieces into the thick 
batter, and fry them on each side in boiling 
fat. When done, drain them on white blote 
ting-paper before the fire to absorb the 
grease. Serve them on a white doyley, and. 
sift loaf sugar over them quickly. 


Strawberry Fritters. 


-'tagr. One dessertspoonful of salad off 3 
peel of half a lemon; a little flour; whites 
of three or four eggs; some white wine; 
some fine ripe strawberries, | 
Mix a spoonful of salad oi] with a little 


‘ 
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flour, and the peel of half a lemon grated, 
or minced very fine. Whisk the whites of 
three or four eggs, stir them in, and add 
sufficient white wine to make a tery thick 
batter; then mix in some fine ripe straw- 
berries, and drop the mixture from a spoon 
about the size of a walnut into a pan of 
boiling butter, with a strawberry in each 
fritter. When done, take them carefully 
out, drain them on a sieve reversed, and 
serve them with sifted sugar over thei. 


Beetroot, or Pink-Coloured Fritters. 


1232. A large red beetroot ; yolks of four 
eggs; two spoonfuls of flour; three spoon- 
fuls of cream; sugar to your taste; a little 
grated nutmeg; grated peel of half a lemon; 
a glass of brandy. 

Boi! a large beetroot till it is tender, and 
then beat it fine in a mortar. Add the yolks 
of four beaten eggs, two spoonfuls of flour, 
and three spoonfuls of cream. Sweeten it 
to your taste, grate in some nutmeg and the 
peel of half a lemon, and add a glass of 

randy. Max all well together, and fry the 
fritters in butter. Garnish them with green 
Sweetmeats, apricots preserved, or green 
sprigs of myrtle, 


Almond Frase, 
1233. Half a pound of almonds; halfa 








the almonds, and pound them fine ina mor- 
tar; mix them again with the cream and 
eggs, adding the pounded sugar, and a little 
grated bread. Stir all well together, put 
some butter into a pan, and when very hot, 
pour in the batter, stirring it in the pan till 
it is very thick, When done enough, turn 
it out on a dish, and sift sugar over it. 


Backings. 


1234. Three ounces of buckwheat flour; 
one spoonful of yeast ; four eggs, and milk. 

Mix three ounces of buckwheat flour with 
a teacupful of warm milk and a spoonful of 
yeast. Let it rise before the fire for about 
an hour, then mix four well-beaten eggs, 
and as much milk as will make the batter 
the usual thickness for pancakes, and fry 
them in the same manner. 


Raspberry Fritters. 


1235. Two Naples biscuits ; half a gill of 
boiling cream; yolks of four eggs; two 
ounces of loaf sugar; some raspberry juice; 
a little citron, and a few blanched almonds. 

Grate two Naples biscuits, pour over them 
half a gill of boiling cream, and set it to 
cool, Beat the yolks of four eggs to a 
strong froth; and then beat them into the 
soaked biscuits. Add the sugar pounded 
fine, and as much raspberry juice as will 
flavour and give it a pink colour. Drop 


pant of cream; yolks of five eggs ; whites of | it from a spoon the size of a large walnut 
two ; two ounces of sugar, and some grated | into a pan of boiling fat, and when done, 


bread. 


Steep the almonds (blanched) in half a| 
pint of cream, the yolks of five well-beaten | 
eggs, and the whites of two, Then take out | 


drain them from the fat, stick shreds of 
citron into some, and blanched almonds cut 
lengthwise in others ; lay round them green 
and yellow swectmeats, and serve, 


FLUMMERY, BLANCMANGE, SYLLABUBS, &c. 


Flummery. 


a2 1236. Ons ounce of sweet; one ounce of 


bitter almonds ; one pint of calf's-feet stock; 
to taste ; one pint of cream; a little 
erange-flower water. 

Blanch one ounce of bitter, and the same 
of sweet almonds, and beat them in a mor- 
tar with a little orange-flower water to keep 
them from oiling. Put them into a pint of 
calf’s-feet stock, set it over the fire, and 
sweeten itto your taste. Assoonasit boils, 
Strain it through a piece of muslin, and when 
it is quite cool, put it into a pint of thick 
cream, and keep stirring it often till it be- 
comes thick and cold. ‘Then pour it into a 
mouk} which bas been oiled or laid in cold 
water. Let it stand six or seven hours be- 
fore you turn it out, as if very stiff it will 
greatly improve the appearance of the flum- 


* 
* 


mery, and it will turn out without putting 
the mould in hot water, which gives a dulness 
to the flummery, 


Dutch Flummery. 


Time, half an hour for the isinglass ; two or 
three minutes to scald, 


1237. Two ounces of isinglass; a pint 
and a half of water; one pint of sherry, of 
raisin wine ; juice of three, and peel of one 
lemon ; yolks of seven eggs ; sugar to taste. 

Boil two ounces of isinglass in three hal{- 
pints of water very gently half an hour. 
Add a pint of sherry, or raisin wine, the 
juice of three lemons, and the peel of one, 
and rub a few lumps of sugar on another 
sie to extract the essence, and Stan them 

more sugar to your taste. beat 
the yolks of seven eggs, mix them with the 
~, ' 
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other ingredients, and give the whole ome | When it becomes as thick as good cream, 
scald, stirring it all the tims. Pour it into| wet a melon-shaped mould, and put it in. 
a basin, and stir it till half cold. Then let | Then put a pint of clear calf's-feet jelly into 
it settle, and pour it into a mould that has} a large mould, and let it stand all night. 
been oiled, or laid in water for a short time. | The next day turn out the melon, and lay it 
Put it in a cold place to set; but it is better | in the middle of the mould of jelly; then 











made the day before, fill it up with jelly that is beginning to set, 
and again let it stand all night. The next 
French Flammery. morning set the mould in hot water, and 


1238. Two ounces of isinglass, or gela- 
tine ; one quart of cream; sugar to your 
taste; two spoonfuls of orange-flower water. 

Boil two ounces of isinglass, or gelatine, 


when you see it is getting loose from the 
mould lay the dish over it, and turn the 
jelly carefully out, Ornament it with flowers. 


in a quart of cream for a quarter of anhour. | Iced Custard with Preserved or Dried 


Add sugar to your taste broken into smail 
pieces, and two spoonfuls of orange-flower 
water. Stir it constantly, and then strain 
it into a mould. Turn it out on a dish 
when firm, and place round it some baked 
pears. 


Rice Flummery. 


1239. Four ounces and a half of ground 
rice; six tablespoonfuls of milk; three 
ounces of loaf sugar; twelve drops of al- 
mond flavouring. 

Boil four ounces and a half of ground rice 
in six tablespoonfuls of milk, stirring it all 
the time. When tolerably thick, add three 
ounces of powdered loaf sugar, and twelve 
drops of almond flavouring. Then pour it 
into an oiled mould, set it in a co'd place, 
and the next day turn it out, and serve with 
baked pears round it, or with cream and 
preserve, 

Almond Flummery., 

‘1240. One quart of new milk ; two ounces 
of almonds; one ounce of isinglass ; one 
spoonful of orange-flower water ; loaf sugar 
to taste. 


Fruit. 
Time, five hours to ice. 


1242, One pint of boiling cream; one 
giass and a half of curacgoa, or any other 
liqueur ; yolks of twelve eggs; a quarter of 
an ounce of isinglass; different kinds of 
dried or preserved fruits, 

Flavour a pint of cream with a glass and 
a half of curagoa, or any other liqueur, add 
it boiling to the yolks of twelve eggs well 
beaten and strained; add a quarter of ag 
ounce of isinglass dissolved and clarified to 
the cream; whipit until nearly cold. Have 
ready a mould, cover the inside with differ- 
ent kinds of dried or preserved fruits, set the 
mould in ice, and pour some of the custard 
in it, about three inches high, then throw in 
the trimmings, and a litle of the fruit 
chopped very fine. When set, add more 
custard ; continue to do so until the mould 
is full, and let it stand in ice at least five 
hours before it is served, | 


Orange Custards, 


1243. One large Seville orange; one 
spooniul of brandy; a quarter of a pound 


Add to a quart of new miik two ounces | of pounded sugar; yolks of six eggs; one 


of almonds blanched, and pounded to a 
paste, and one ounce of isinglass ; boil 
whole over a gentle fire until the isingiass is 


pint of boiling cream ; juice of the orange ; 


the | some candied orange peel, 


Pare a large Seville orange very thin, and 


dissolved ; then strain it through a fine sieve, | boil the peel in plenty of water until it is ten- 


add a spoonful of orange-tlower water, 
sweeten it with pounded loaf sugar to 
taste, and stir it until cold, and put it 
mould to set, . 


Green Melon in Flummery, 


der, then beat it in a mortar till very fine; put 


Your | in a spoonful of brandy, the sugar pounded, 
into al and the yolks of four well-beaten eggs. 
+ Beat ail well together for ten minutes, then, 


by degrees, pour in a pint of bojling cream, 
Stirring it all the time uxtzl it is cold. 


raqz. One pint of clear calf's-feet jelly ;| Squeeze in the juice of the Seville orange, 
half an ounce of ising'ass; half a pint of } taking care that none of the seeds get in. 
cream; a few sweet alinonds; sugar to} Pour the custard into cups; put them into . 
taste; sufficient juice of spinach to*colour | a stewpan of boiling water and let them 


the flummery. 


Stand until set—but only let the water be 


.Bgil slowly half an ounce of isinglass in | hah way up the cups—then take them out, 
half a piut of cream, with a few sweet al- | and stick over the tops small slips of candied 
tmonds pounded in a mortar, and as much | orange pec. When cold, serve them on @ 
juice of spinach as will make it a pale green | dish, with a spoon between each cup. 
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Lemon Custards. “ 


1244, Halfa pound of loaf sugar; juice 
of two lemons ; peel of one; yolks of four 
eggs; the whites of two; pint of white 
wine. 

Take half a pound of loaf sugar, the juice 
of two lemons, the peel of one pared very 
thin, boiled tender and rubbed through a 
sieve, and a pint of white wine. Let all 
boil for a quarter of an hour, then take out 
the peel and a little of the liquor, and set 
them to cool. Pour the rest into the dish 
you intend for it. Beat the yolks of the 
eggs and the whites, and mix them with 
the cool liquor. Strain them into your dish, 
stir them weil up together, and set them on 
a slow fire in boiling water. When done, 
grate the peel of a lemon on the top, and 
brown it over with a salamander, This 
custard may be eaten hot or cold, 


Almond Custards. 


trois. Quarter of a pound of almonds; 
one pint of cream ; two spoonfuls of rose- 
water; yolks of four eggs; sifted sugar to 
taste. 

Blanch and pound in a mortar a quarter 
of a pound of almonds, and add them to a 
pint of cream, two spoonfuls of rosewater, 
and the yolks of four well-beaten eggs. Stir 
it well together always the same way over a 
clear fire until sufficiently thick, and then 
pour it into a glass dish, or into custard 


‘Cups, 
Cheese Custards. 
Time, to bake, ten minutes, 


1246. Three ounces of cheese ; two ounces 
of butter ; two eggs; one tablespoonful of 
milk. 

@oete the cheese very fine ; beat the butter 
tow ream, taking care not to oil it. Well 
beat two eggs. Mix the cheese and butter 
together first, then add the eggs and milk, 
beating all well together. Put the mixture 
into a flat dish, and bake in a quick oven. 
Serve immediately. 


Custard Mould. 


3247. A pint and a half of milk; two 
laurel leaves; yolks of four eggs; three- 
quarters of an ounce of isinglass, or one 
packet of Nelson's gelatine ; sugar to taste; 
peel of one lemon. 

Pour a pint and a half of boiling milk, in 
which two laurel leaves have been boiled, 
over a packet of gelatine, or three-quarters 
of an ounce of isingiass. When dissolved, 
dnd a little cool, stir in the yolks of the 
beaten eggs, sugar to taste, and the peel of 





alemon grated. Stir it over a clear, slow 
fire until it thickens ; but do not let it boil. 
Then pour it into a basin, stir it until nearly 
cold, and pour it into a mould. 


Plain Boiled Custard. 


Time, about twenty minutes to infuse the 
peel; ten or fifteen minutes to stir the 
custard. 


1248. One quart of milk ; ten eggs; peel 
of one lemon ; three laurel leaves ; a quarter 
of a pound of sugar. 

Pour a quart of milk into a delicately- 
clean saucepan with three laurel leaves and 
the peel of a lemon, set it by the side of the 
fire for about twenty minutes, and when on 
the point of boiling strain it into a basin to 
cool, ‘Then stir in a quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar and the ten eggs well beaten, 
again strain it into a jug, which place ina 
deep saucepan of boiling water, and stir it 
one way until it thickens; then pour it into 
a glass dish, or into custard cups. You may 
put a knob of coloured jelly on the top of 
each custard cup if you please. 


Castard with Cream. 


1249. Half a pint of new milk ; half a pint 
of thick cream ; white of one egg ; yolks of 
six ; and two laurel leaves. 

Add the yolks of six eggs and the white 
of one well beaten to half a pint of new milk, 
half a pint of cream, and two laurel leaves. 
Mix the whole well together and stir it over 
the fire until it begins to thicken, taking care 
it does not boil, or it will run to curd, then 
strain it into your glasses, 


Jaunemange. 


Time, a quarter of an hour to dissolve the 
isinglass. 

1250. One ounce of isinglass ; half a pint 
of boiling water; yolks of eight eggs; half 
a pint of white wine ; juice and peel of one 
small lemon; sugar to taste. 

Steep the peel of the lemon in half a pint 
of boiling water, and then pour it over an 
ounce of isinglass; add to it the yolks of 
eight well-beaten eggs, half a pint of white 
wine, the juice of the lemon, and sugar to 
taste. Set it over a brisk fire until the 
isinglass is dissolved, stirring it all the time, 
then strain it through a fine bair sieve, and 
pour it into a mould to become cold. 


Lemon Blancmange, 


rasr. Three gills of milk; half an ounce 

of isinglass ; four eggs ; peel of two lemons; 
to taste. 

issolve half an ounce of isinglass in three 


Lstnglass, Strawberry, and Quince Blancmanges, &¢. 
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gills of milk ; add four well-beaten eggs and 
the peel of two lemons rubbed in a few 
lumps of sugar; sweeten it to taste, and stir 
it over a slow fire until on the point of boil- 
ing, add a little brandy, if liked, and pour 
the whole into a mould. 


Blancmange. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


1252. One ounce of isinglass or gelatine ; 
{wo ounces of blanched and pounded al- 
monds ; one ounce of bitter ones; one pint 
and a half of milk ; one pint of cream; one 
lemon ; a spoonful of rosewater; and two 
ounces of loaf sugar. 

Put into a delicately-clean stewpan the 
isinglass or gelatine, the sweet and bitter 
almonds blanched and pounded, the new 
milk and cream, the lemon juice and the peel 
grated, with loaf sugar to taste. Set the 
stewpan over a clear fire, and stir it till the 
isinglass is dissolved, then take it off and 
continue stirring it till nearly cold before 
putting it into the mould. This quantity 
will fill a quart mould, but if you wish to 
make it in a smaller shape, you must not 
put more than a pint of milk and half a pint 
of cream. Colour the top ornament with 
cochineal, and let it get cold before you add 
the rest of the blancmange. 


Isinglass Blancmange, 


1253. One ounce of isinglass ; one quart of 
spring water; whites of four eggs: one 
spoonful of rice water: sugar to taste ; one 
ounce of blanched bitter almonds. 

Boil an ounce of isinglass in a quart of 
spring water until reduced to a pint: then 
stir in the whites of four eggs with a spoon- 
ful of rice water to prevent the eggs from 
poaching: add sugar to taste, and just scald 
an ounce of bitter almonds in the jelly, 
Strain the whole through a hair sieve, pour 
it into an oiled mould, and the next day 
turn it out, and stick it all over with blanched 
almonds cut into spikes. Ornament it with 
green leaves and flowers. 


Arrowroot Blancmange. 
Time, about half an hour, . ¢ 


1254. Two ounces of arrowroot : one pint 
and a half of milk: three laurel leaves: 
sugar to taste: one tablespoonful of brandy 
or noyeau. 

Mix the two ounces of arrowroot with a 
large cupful of the milk into a smooth thick 
batter : boil the remainder of the milk with 
three laurel leaves until sufficiently flavoured: 
then strain the milk into a jug and pour it 
over the arrowroot, stirring it constantly: 
add sugar to taste, and stir it over a 
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fire until very thick, add a tablespoonful of 
brandy or of noyeau, and pour it into an 
oiled mould. Set it in a cold place or in ive 
if you have it. When firm, turn it carefully 
out on a dish, and garnish it with fruit or 
flowers, 


Strawberry Blancmange. 


1255. One quart of ripe strawberries ; two 
Ounces of isinglass; half a pound of loaf 
Sugar; juice of one lemon; one pint and a 
quarter of cream ; one pint of milk. 

Crush a quart of strawberrics with a silver 
or a wooden spoon, and strew over them a 
quarter of a pound of powdcred sugar, let 
them stand for several hours, and then press 
them through a hair sieve reversed. Dis- 
solve two ounces of isinglass in a pint of 
boiling milk and the remaining quarter of a 
pound of sugar, then strain it through mus- 
lin, and stir it into the cream, and continue 
to stir it until nearly cold; then pour it 
gradually to the strawberries, whisking it 
quickly together. Add the lemon juice, a 
few drops at a time, to prevent its curdling, 
and then put it into an oiled mould in a 
cold place to set, for twelve or fourteen 
hours. 


Quince Blancmange, 
Time, half an hour, 


1256. Two pounds of quinces ; four pints 
of water; one ounce of isinglass; nine 
ounces of loaf sugar to every pint of quinces; 
half a pint of cream, 

Simmer two pounds of quinces in four 
pints of water until they are quite tender; 
then set them by in a bowl with the liquor 
until the next day. Put them into a jelly 
bag, or strain them through a closely-woven 
cloth, without pressing the fruit, suspending 
the bag or cloth over a pan until all the 
juice has dripped through. To every pint of 
juice put nine ounces of pounded sugar, and 
stir the whole over a clear fire until the juice 
falls in a jelly from the spoon ; skim it care- 
fully, and pour the boiling jelly very gradu- 
ally to half a pint of cream, stirring it quickly 
togeiher as they are mixing, and continue te 
stir until nearly cold. Then pour the mix- 
ture into an oiled mould, or a mould soaked 
in cold water, and place it in a cool spot te 
set, ; 


Ribbon Blancmange. 
Time, halfan hour. . 


1287. One quart of blancmange, 

Make a sufficient quantity of blancmange 
for one or two moulds, and divide it inte 
equal portions, Add to one, sufficient pree 


clear pared spinach juice to colour it green, tg, 
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enofher a small ity of cochineal, to a 
tnird a little saffron, or if objected to, stir 
into the boiling blancmange the yolks of two 
or three eggs well beaten, and stirred over 
the fire (with a few spoorfuls of milk) to the 
consistency of the other parts. A little boiled 
chocolate will also give an additional colour. 
The different colours should be poured into 
an oiled mould about an inch deep, and 
each colour must be let get perfectly cold 
before the other is added, or it will spoil the 
beauty of the ribbon. 

When full, put the mould in a cold place 
to set, and turn it carefully out. 


Raspberry Blancmange, 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 

1258. Two pottles of raspberries; one 
ounce and a half of isinglass; half a pound 
of sugar ; three-quarters of a pint of cream. 

Put the raspberries into a bowl, press 
them with a wooden spoon, and strain the 
juice. Add to it half a pound of powdered 
sugar and the ounce and a half of isinglass. 
Boil it over a clear fire until the isinglass is 
dissolved, strain it, and stirit gradually into 
three-quarters of a pint of cream. When 
nearly cold, pour it into a mould, and put it 
in a cold place to set. 


Cheap Blancmange. 
Time, fifteen minutes altogether. 


tasg. One quart of new milk ; one ounce 
of isinglass ; two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water ; a quarter of a pound of sugar ; one 
large lemon; a stick of cinnamon; half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla flavouring. 

Pour two spoonfuls of boiling water over 
an ounce of isinglass, rub part of the sugar 
on the lemon, and when the flavour and 
colour are well extracted, put it with the re- 
mainder of the sugar into a stewpan with a 
quart of milk and a stick of cinnamon. Let 
it all simmer until the sugar and isinglass 
are dissolved. ‘Then strain it through muslin 
into a jug, add the vanilla flavouring, strain 
it again, and then pour it into a china 
mould, and let it stand all night in a very 


cold place, 
Ground Rice Blancmange, 
Tine, a quarter of an hour to boil the rice. 


1260. Four ounces of ground rice; one 
quart of milk ; two ounces and ahalf of loaf 
sugar; flavouring of essence of lemon, or 
almonds. 

‘Simmer a pint of milk with two ounces 
and a half of loaf suger, add the flavouring 
uatil on the point of boiling. Then stir in 
the rice, previously mixed to a smooth thin 


batter, with the remaining pint of mitk. 
Boil the whole for about ten minutes, stirring 
it all the time until very thick. Moisten a 
mould with salad oil, pour in the rice, and 
when perfectly cold and firm, turn it out, 
and serve it with any preserve, jam, or com- 
pote round it, 


Whole Rice in a Mould. 
Time, twenty minutes altogether. 


r26r. One cupful of whole rice; two cup- 
fuls of thin cream; one laurel leaf; peel of 
half a lemon ; a small piece of cinnamon ; 
two ounces of sugar. 

Wash a cupful of whole rice, and put it 
into a stewpan with sufficient water to,cover 
it. Letit simmer at the side, and when 
boiling, add two cupfuls of thin cream, the 
peel of half alemon cut thin, a piece of cin- 
namon, two ounces of sifted sugar, and one 
laurel leaf. Boil it carefully together until 
the rice is soft, put it into a mould, press it 
down tight, and when cold turn it out, and 
send it totabie with any preserve round it. 

If put into a cylindrical mould, the centre 
may be filled with fruit, or sweetmeats, 


London Syllabub. 


1262. A pint and a half of sherry ; two 
ounces of sugar; grated nutmeg; two 
quarts of milk. 

Sweeten a pint and a half of sherry with 
the loaf sugar in a bowl, and add nutmeg. 
rae as it from the cow about two quaits 
of milk, 


Somerset Syllabub. \ 
Time, twenty minutes, 


1263. One pint of port ; one pint of sherry; 
three pints of milk; one pint of clouted 
cream ; a quarter of a pound of sugar ; one 
ounce of nonpareil comfits ; nutmeg; cin- 
hamon, ; 

Put the port, sherry, and sugar into a 
china bowl, and milk into it about three 
pints of milk, Let it stand twenty minutes, 
and pour over the top one pint of clouted 
cream, Grate nutmeg over all. Add pow- 
dered cinnamon to taste, and strew thickly 
with comfits, 


Whipped Syllabubs. 


1264. Six or seven ounces of loaf sugar}; 
peel of three lemons, and juice of two; four 
tablespoonfuls of brandy; four of sherry; 
PCkt the peel of three 1 

ut the reé lemons thi 
and let them infuse in the juice ok ts for 
three or four hours; then strain it over six 
or seven canoes of eugar, Add 
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four tablespoonfuls of brandy, and the same 
of sherry; pour in a pint of cream, and 
whisk the whole to a stiff froth. Take off 
the froth as it rises, and put it into glasses, 
These syllabubs should be made, if possible, 
the day before they are required. 


Devonshire Junket. 

1265, One quart of milk ; half a pint of 
cream ; three ounces of sugar; one glass 
and a half of white wine; one glass of 
brandy, and a little nutmeg ; two spoonfuls 
and a half of rennet. 


Devonshire Funket.—Soufies and Omelets: 
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Put two ounces of loaf sugar to the quart 
of new milk, and turn it to a curd, with two 
spoonfuls and a half of rennet; then add 
one ounce of loaf sugar, one glass of brandy, 
one glass and a half of white wine, and 
half a pint of cream, mixed together, and 
poured over the curd, grating some nutmeg 
on the top. Great care must be taken not 
to break the curd, and that it is quite hard 
before pouring these ingredients over it. To 
be served in the dish it is made in. 

Devonshire cream should be put on the 
top if you have it. 


SOUFFLES AND OMELETS. 


A soufflé must be ready ov/Zy at the instant 
it is required; not a minute co soon, or it 
will fall, Both souffiés and omelets require 
good cooking. Take our advice and see 
them made by a good cook. The mode of 
doing them we// must be taught by example, 
not by words. 


Milan Souffle. 


1266. Four lemons; six eggs ; half a pint 
of whipped cream ; two ounces of sugar ; 
one ounce of isinglass. 

Take four lemons, rub the peel on the 
sugar, put to it the yolks of six eggs made 
into a custard, add the juice of the lemons. 
Let it stand till cold, then add nearly half a 
pint of whipped cream and an ounce of 
isinglass. The whites of the eggs to be well 
whipped to a strong froth, and put round it 
with the whipr-ed cream when cold. 


York Sous. 


1267, Five eggs; half a pound of loaf 
sugar; peel and juice of two lemons; two 
ounces of butter ; puff paste. 

Well beat five eggs; stir with them half a 
pound of powdered sugar, and the juice and 
grated peel of two lemons. Melt the butter, 
pour it into the eggs, and bake the whole in 
a dish with puff paste round it. 


Omelet Souffle. 


1268. Twelve eggs; two ounces of pow- 
dered sugar ; one dessertspoonful of orange- 
flower water ; one ounce of fresh butter. 

Separate the whites -from the yolks of 
twelve eggs. Put the whites into a basin 
and beat them exocmey fast till they form 
a very thick snow. Then beat six yolks 
separately, with two ounces of sugar, and a 
dessertspoonful of orange-flour water, or 
just enough to flavour it to your taste. 


Before beating the eggs have ready a 


round tin, well greased all over the inside 
with fresh butter. 

When you have finished ‘beating the six 
yolks, mix them very guickly with the whites, 
lest the snow should turn—that is, melt into 
water. Put it then into the buttered tin, 
and place it in the oven. It will be so thick, 
if it is well and skilfully mixed, that there 
will be no fear of its running over. Watch 
it well; glancing at it from time to time 
through a little opening of the oven door, to 
see how it is going on; as soon as it has 
risen very high, andis of a golden colour, 
take it out of the oven. 

Do not suffer the omelet soufflé to remain 
long in the oven. If it is not watched it 
will fall in and become a mere galette. Let 
the even be of a very gentle heat, or the 
bottom of the omelet will be burnt before 
the top is done, 

Before putting the tin in the oven, you 
may powder the snow with fine sugar; it 
crystallizes and produces a very pretty effect. 
As soon as the omelet is done it must be 
sent to table. If it waits for longer than ten 
minutes it falls in. The eggs should be 
beaten with a ferk or a little whisk. 

If this souffid is liked a little more solid, 
add to the yolks of the eggs when beaten 
two dessertspoonfuls of rice boiled in muk, 
and flavoured with vanilla. In this case do 
not put in the orange-flower flavouring. 
The rice must be very well cooked, and well 
sweetened before it is added to the eggs. 


Apple Souffle. 
Time, ten minutes, 


1269. Six or eight apples; some white 
sugar; yolks and whites of three eggs ; a 
quarter of a pint of cream, or new milk; one 
tablespoonful of brandy; and sugar to 


taste, 
Peel gad cut six or eight apples ; bolt 
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them with a little white sugar, and mash 
them smooth. Make a custard with the 
yolks of three well-beaten eggs, a quarter of 
a pint of cream or new milk, and a table- 
spoonful of brandy, and white sugar to 
taste. Have the apples and custard ready; 
make a ring round the dish w<h the apples, 
and put the custard in the middle. Whisk 
the whites of the eggs to a s¢zf froth, and 
put them over the custard and apples; sift 
Sugar over it, and bake it in a moderate 
Qven. 


Apple Souffle in Paste 


1270. Ten or twelve large apples; peel 
of haifa lemon ; whites of four eggs ; three 
ounces of loaf sugar; half a pound of puff 

aste. 

Well butter the outside of a tin or pie- 
dish, cover it with good puff paste, and bake 
it a nice light colour. When done, take 
out the dish carefully, and fill the inside of 
the paste with ten or twelve large apples, 
three ounces of pounded sugar, and the 
peel of halfa lemon stewed until perfectly 
soft. Whisk the whites of four eggs very 
stiff, pile it on the apples, strew sifted sugar 
ever it, and brown it lightly in a gentle 
oven. Serve hot, with a napkin round it, 


Orange Souffle. 

1271. One ounce of isinglass ; one pint of 
water; juice of one lemon; one Seville 
orange; fifteen China oranges ; sweeten to 
taste. 

Put an ounce of isinglass into a pint of 
cold water, and boil it until reduced to half 
a pint; strain it, and add the juice of one 
lemon, one Seville orange, and of fifteen 
China oranges. Sweeten it to your taste, 
and whisk it all together until almost cold ; 
dip a mould into cold water, put in the 
souffié, and set it by for use. Before turn- 
ing it out, put the mould into warm water, 
then turn it out on a dish, and serve orna- 
mented with flowers, or in any way you 
please. 


Lemon Souffle. 
Time, half an hour. 


1272. Three ounces and a half of fresh 
butter; a little flour; yolks of six eggs; 
whites of nine; one pint of milk; three 
ounces of loaf sugar; juice of one lemon ; 
peel of three. 

_ Boil the peel of three lemons cut very thin 
in a pint of sweetened milk. When cool, 
add ihe yolks of six well-beaten eggs and 
the juice of ‘a lemon strained. Dissolve 

ly four ounces of fresh butter, and stir 
fh auiticient flour to formi & stiff paste; thva 





take out the lemon peel, mix it with the 
flour and butter, and stir the whole over a 
clear fire for five or six minutes. Set it to 
cool, and about an hour before placing it in 
the oven whisk the whites of nine eggs to a 
very stiff froth; stir them gradually and 
lightly in, and pour it into a souffle-dish 
well buttered with a wide band of white but- 
tered paper tied round the top. Bake it for 
half an hour. When done, remove the 
paper and serve, 


Strawberry Souffle, 


1273. Three pints of ripe strawberries ; 
peel of half a lemon; a quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar; one pint of milk; four eggs, 

Simmer three pints of ripe strawberries 
with a little loaf sugar and the peel of half 
a lemon grated ; then place it round a dish 
as high as the quantity will allow, forming 
a wall, leaving the centre hollow. Make a 
custard with the yolks of four eggs well 
beaten, a pint of milk, and sugar to taste; 
fill the centr2 of the strawberry wall, and 
cover the whole with the whites of the eggs 
whisked sufficiently firm to bear an egg; 
sift over it powdered sugar, and brown it 
lost salamander, or serve white if pree 
erred, 


Apricot, or Strawberry Sonfille. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes, to bake. 


1274. One dozen ripe apricots, or one 
quart of ripe strawberries; four ounces of 
sugar; a large cupful of water; a large 
cupful of good cream; yolks of six eggs; 
whites of ten; four tablespoonfuls of fine 
flour ; a piece of butter the size of an egg. 

Take the stones from a dozen or fourteen 
ripe apricots (or take a quart of strawber- 
ries), put them into a stewpan with the sugar 
pounded and a cupful of water; stir it con- 
stantly over a clear fire until the fruit will 
pulp ; then press it througha sieve, Mix it 
with four spoonfuls of flour rubbed smooth, 
half a pint of good cream, and a piece of 
fresh butter; stir it briskly over the fire until 
it boils; then stir in the yolks of six well- 
beaten eggs, and the whites of ten whisked 
to a stiff froth; fill the souffle-mould, and 
bake it, 


Freneh Souffle, 
_’ Time, about one hour, 


1275. Two tablespoonfuls of flour ; a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut; two table- 
spoonfuls of cream; half a pint of milk ; 
yolks of five eggs; whites of eight; twe 
ounces of sugar; a large spoonful of noyeag 
oF mardschino. 
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Stir over the fire two spoonfuls of flour 
and a piece of butter until thick, taking care 
it does not become coloured; then stir 
gradually in two spoonfuls of boiling cream 
and half a pint of boiling milk. Beat it to- 
gether until smooth and thick, and then 
pour it into a basin; stir in the yolks of the 
eggs well beaten, and the sugar pounded 
with a spoonful of noyeau or maraschino. 
Whisk the whites to a stiff froth, and stir 
them very lightly into the other ingredients. 
08 it into a souffle-dish, and bake it care- 

ully. 


Punch Souffle. 
Time, half an hour. 


1276. Yolks of ten, whites of eleven eggs; 
some bread-crumbs; three ounces of loaf 
sugar; a dessertspoonful of orange-flower 
water; three dessertspoonfuls of potato flour ; 
three ounces of ratafias; half a pint of cus- 
tard flavoured with rum and lemon peel. 

Beat the yolks of ten eggs with three ounces 
of pounded sugar, three ounces of ratafias 
bruised fine, three spoonfuls of flour, and a 
flavouring of orange-flower water. Well 
butter a plain oval mould and a strip of 
paper; tie the paper round the top, and 
strew bread-crumbs over the interior. 

Whisk the whites of eleven eggs to the 
stiffest froth, and stir them lightly into the 
other ingredients ; pour the whole into the 
mould, and bake it in a slow oven for half 
an hour; turn it out of the mould, and pour 
round it about half a pint of custard fla- 
voured with rum and lemon peel, 


Rice Souffle. 
Time, to bake, three-quarters of an hour. 


1277. A quarter of a pound of rice; three 
ounces of loaf sugar; three-quarters of a 
pint of milk; a quarter of a pint of cream ; 
yolks of six eggs ; whites of eight ; one glass 
of white wine ; a piece of butter the size of 
an egg. 

Soak a quarter of a pound of the best rice 
in boiling water for about a quarter of an 
hour, then boil it in a small stewpan with 
the milk, cream, wine, sugar, and piece of 
butter, and let it simmer slowly until it is 
quite soft; then beat the yolks of six eggs, 
edd them to the rice, and stir lightly in the 
whites of eight beaten to a firm froth. Put 
® paper round a Souffle-dish, pour in the 
mixture, and bake it in a moderate oven. 


Bouffle in Cases, 
Time, quarter of an hour to bake. 
0278. Peel of two small lemons ; six eggs; 


two tablespoonfuls of cream ; five ounces of 
flour ; one pound of loaf sugar. 

Rub the peel of two lemons with the 
sugar, then pound it, mix it with the yolks 
of six eggs, and beat it well together ; then 
add two tablespoonfuls of whipped cream, 
and four or five ounces of fine flour. Stir 
all together for about five minutes, and then 
add gradually the whites of the eggs whisked 
to a very stiff froth. Three parts fill some 
small and neatly shaped white paper cases 
with the mixture, and bake them in a mode- 
rate oven. Sift powdered sugar over them, 
and serve piled high on a folded napkin. 


A Plain Souffle. 
Time, half an hour to bake. 


1279. One ounce and a half of fresh but- 
ter; one ounce and a half of pounded sngar; 
four dessertspoonfuls of arrowroot, or rice 
flour ; six eggs; rather more than a pint of 
new milk ; a little vanilla. 

Mix into a very smooth paste four dessert- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot, or rice flour, in a 
basin, then pour in the remainder of the 
milk, sweeten it with a little pounded sugar, 
and put it into a very clean stewpan with an 
ounce and a half of fresh butter. Stir it 
over a Clear fire until it is the consistency of 
thick cream, then add the yolks of six well- 
beaten eggs, and then stir in the whites, 
whisked stiff enough to bear the weight of 
an egg; pour it into the souffie-dish, and 
bake it in a moderately-heated oven. When 
done, hold a salamander over it for a few 
minutes, and serve it with a napkin pinned 
round the mould, or place it inside another 
ornamental one, dust a little sifted sugar 
over the top, and serve as quickly as pos- 
sible. Vanilla, or any flavouring may be 
added. 


Omelet aux Confitures, 


1280. Four eggs; two tablespoonfuls of 
good cream; three dessertspoonfuis of flour; 
any preserve you may fancy. : 

ell beat four eggs; add them to two 
tablespoonfuls of good cream, and three 
dessertspoonfuls of flour, Mix all well to- 
gether. Put it into an omelet-pan, and fry 
it only one side, like a pancake, then fill it 
with any preserve you may have, or fancy, 
turn it over on the dish, and sift sugar over it. 


Friar’s Omelet. 


z28r. Eight or nine large apples ; two 
ounces of fresh butter ; sugar to taste; bread- 
crumbs. 

Boil eight or nire large apples to a pulp, 
stir in two ounces of butter, and add pounded 
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sugar to taste. When cold, add an ceg 
well-beaten up. Then butter the bottom o 
» deep baking-dish, and the sides also. 
Thickly strew crumbs of bread, so as to 
stick all over the bottom and sides. Put in 
the mixture, and strew bread-crumbs plenti- 
fully over the top. Put it intoa moderate 
oven, and when baked turn it out, and put 
powdered sugar over if. 


Cream Omelet. 
1282. Ten eggs; three tablespoonfuls of 


rice flour; a piece of butter the size of an | 


egg; four ounces of loaf sugar; peel of half 
a lemon; one pint cf cream; one ounce of 
bitter and sweet almonds mixed. 

Boil a pint of cream with three large 
spoonfuls of rice flour, mixed smooth in a 
little of the cream, four ounces of powdered 
sugar, and a piece of butter the size of an 
egg. When thick, set it to cool, and then 
stir in the yolks of six eggs, the grated 
lemon peel, and the almonds blanched and 
pounded ina mortar. Stir all well together, 
and lightly add the whites of the six eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Line a mould with 
buttered paper on both sides, pour in the 
mixture, and bake it in a moderate oven. 
When done, let it settle for a minute, turn it 
very carefully out, and strew sugar ovcr the 


top. 
Omelet Scuffie. 


1283. Six eggs; four dessertspoonfuls of 
sugar; peel of one large lemon; quaiter of 
a pound of fresh butter. 

Beat six eggs, the whites and yolks sepa- 
rately ; put tothe yolks four dessertspooniuls 
of white sugar powdered, and the peel of a 
large lemon chopped very fine; mix them 
thoroughly. Whisk the whites to a high 
froth, and add them to the yolks. Put a 
quarter of a pound of butter into a pan over 
a brisk fire, and as soon as it is completely 
melted, pour in the mixture ; stir it that the 
butter may be well incorporated with the 
eggs. When it is so, put it in a buttered 
dish, and set it over hot embers or ashes ; 
strew powdered sugar over the top, and 
colour it with a salamander. ‘This may be 
done in the oven. Serve quickly, or the 
omelet will fall and its appearance be 
spoiled. 

Omelet Souffle with Vanilla. 
Time, quarter of an hour, 

3284. Yolks of seven eggs; whites of 
eight ; quarter of a aes of sugar; two 
dessertspoonfuls of flour; a flavouring of 
vanilla. 

Reat the yolks of seven eggs with two 
Spoonfuls of flour, rubbed smooth in a 
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spoonful of milk, add a quarter of a pound 
of powdered sugar, and a flavouring of 
vanilla. Well beat all these together, and 
stir lightly in the whites of eight eggs 
whisked to a stiff froth. Put the souffle in 
the centre of a dish, and bake it in a mode- 
rate oven for a quarter of an hour. When 
done, sift sugar over it, and serve as quickly 
as possible, | 


Omelet Souffle in a Meuld. 
Time, half an hour. 


128s. Six eggs; three spoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar; one dessertspoonful of rice 
flour; and a teaspoonful of orange-flower 
water. 

Break six fresh eggs, separate. the whites 
from the yolks, add to the latter three spoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, a spoonful of rice 
flour, and a little orange-flower water ; stir 
these well together. Whip the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, and st’r them to the 
yolks. Pour the mixture into a buttered 
mould, rather more than half full; bake it 
in a moderat. oven for half an hour. When 
done, turn it on a dish, and serve quickly, 
This omelet must be clear, and shake like a 
jelly. 

Omelet Glace. 


1286. Six eggs; a little salt; five or six 
macaroons ; the peel of half a lemon. 

Break and separate the yolks from the 
whites of six fresh eggs, add a pinch of salt, 
the peel of half a lemon minced fine, and 
five or six pounded macaroons; mix all well 
together. Then whip the whites to a stiff 
froth, beat them well into the yolks, and 
then pour the mixture into a pan of hot but- 
ter, stir them round, and raise the edges to 
separate it from the pan; turn them over, 
and then turn the omelet on a dish, sprinkle 
sugar over it, and lightly brown with a sala- 
mander. Serve quickly, 


Omelet with Sweetmeats, 


1287. Nine eggs; five tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar; a teaspoonful of lemon extract 
or peach water; a teacup of butter; and 
preserved apricot, Strawberry, or any other 
jam. 

Beat nine eggs, the yolks and whites sepa- 
rately ; put five spoonfuls of white sugar te 
the yolks ; add the flavouring of lemon or 
peach-water. Whisk the whites to a stiff 
froth, and stir them lightly to the yolks, 
Put a cupful of butter into an omelet-pan, 
let it become hot, put in the omelet, draw it 
from the edges of the pan to the middle, 
and stir it so that it may be evenly done, and 
shake it occasionally, When done, spread 
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either of the above-named preserves over it. Omelet Souffle. 


Roll it in the form of a muff, strew pow- 7280.’ Si ; ; 
g. Six eggs; four dessertspconfuls of 
dered sugar over it, and serve. powdered sugar; peel of ene lennon 3; a 

quarter of a pound of butter, 

Sweet Omelet. Beat the whites and yolks of six eggs 
separately, put to the yolks six dessertspoon- 
1288, Six eggs; three tablespoonfuls of| fuls of powdered sugar and the peel of a 
pounded sugar; one tablespoonful of flour ; | lemon cut very thin and chopped as fine as 
peel of one lemon; a quarter of a pint of| possible. Mix them thoroughly, whip the 
cream; some sweetmeat. whites to a stiff froth, and add them to the 
Part the yolks of six eggs from the whites, | yolks, Then put a quarter of a pound of 
stir in the pounded sugar to the yolks, a | butter into an omelet-pan over a quick fire, 
spoonful of flour, and a quarter of a pint of | and as soon as it is melted pour in the mix- 
cream. Mix all well together, then whisk |ture, stir it that the butter may be well 
the whites to a stiff froth, and mix them | mixed with the eggs; then put it into a but- 
gently with the other ingredients just as you | tered dish, and set it over hot ashes, strew 
are about to fry it. Put in half at a time, | powdered sugar over the top, and colour it 
cover minced sweetmeats on it, fry the | with a salamander, or put it into the oven. 
other, and turn over it, and glaze with a | This must be served as soon as possible, as 


salamandcr, it soon falls, and the appearance would be 
spoiled. 
CREAMS. 
Apple Cream. jin the pulped apricots. Mix it thoroughly 
Time, half an hour to three-quarters of , together, and put it into an oiled mould. 
an hour. Sct it in a cold place. 


1290. One pound of apple pulp; half a 
pint of cream ; peel of half a lemon; two 
spoonfuls of brandy ; half an ounce of pow- 
dered sugar, or to taste. 

Pulp boiled apples till you have a pound 
weight of them. Add to them half a pint 
of cream, the lemon pcel grated, and two 
spoonfuls of brandy. hisk the whole till 
it is a fine white cream, and leave a white 
froth at the top. Sweeten it to taste before 
whisking it. The quantity of sugar required 
must depend on the acidity or sweetness 
of the apple pulp. 


Apricot Cream. 
Time, twenty-five to thirty minutes. 
ragr. Adozen ripe apricots; one pint of 


Superior Apricot Cream Iced. 


1292, Twelve apricots; six ounces of 
sugar; one pint of cream. 

Pare, stone, and scald twelve ripe aprieots, 
beat them to a pulp in a mortar. Put to 
them six ounces of double-refined sugar and 
a pint of scalding cream, work it through a 
hair sieve, put it into a tin that has a close 
cover, set it in a tub of ice broken small, 
with a large quantity of salt put amongst it. 
When the cream grows thick round the edge 
of the tin stir it, and again place it in the ice 
till it becomes quite thick. When all the 
cream is thoroughly frozen take it out of the 
tin, and put it into the mould you intend it 
to be turned out of. Cover é# over with the 
milk; half a pint of cream; yolks of nine | lid, place the mould in the centre of another 
eggs; eight ounces of isinglass ; eight ounces | tub of ice and salt, laying the ice over the 
of loaf sugar. top of the mould, and let it stand four or 

Make a thin syrup with part of the sugar | five hours. When ready to serve, dip the 
boiled in a s#ea/? cupful of water, and in the | ™vuld into warm water, or hold a cloth 
syrup boil the apricots to a pulp, having | found it for a minute which has been dipped 
first removed the stones. Press them through | into boiling water, and it will come out 
a sieve, ane net ee ‘a acool place. Boil | easily. 

@ pint of milk and half a pint of cream, and 

when cool, stir in the yolks of nine eggs well Creme Brulee. 

beaten with the remainder of the sugar. Put| 1293. Ten ounces of loaf sugar; peel of 
it into a jug with a lip; set the jug ina deep | two lemons; one pint of cream ; yolks of 
saucepan of boiling water, and stir it one | eight eggs; a little salt ; half a pint of whip 
way until the cream thickens, without allow- | ped cream ; one ounce and a haif of clarified 
ing it to boil, or it will curdle. Then strain | isinglass. ; 

it into @ basin, acd the ounce of isinglass| Put two ounces of pounded sugar into 
{previously dissolved in hot water), agd gtir | stewpan with the grated peel of two lemons; 
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stir these with a wooden spoon over a slow 
fire until the i begins to assume a rather 
light brown colour, then pour in a pint of 
cream, and add to this eight ounces of sugar, 
the yolks of eight eggs, and a little salt. Stir 
the whole over a s/ove fire until the eggs are 
get, then strain the cream through a hair 
sieve into a large basin, and mix with it 
half a pint of whipped cream and one ounce 
and a half of clarified isinglass. Pour the 
cream into a mould embedded in rough ice. 


Ground Rice Cream. 
Time, three minutes. 


r294. Four tablespoonfuls of ground rice; 
yolks of four eggs ; whites of two ; one pint 
of new milk ; two ounces of loaf sugar. - 
s# Mix four tablespoonfuls of ground rice 
very smooth with a spoonful or two of milk, 
add the yolks of four well beaten eggs, and 
the whites of two; sweeten it to taste, or add 
about two ounces of pounded sugar, boil a 
pint of milk, pour it over the rice and eggs, 
boil it three minutes, and put it into a mould, 
When turned out, serve it with either custard, 
preserves, or whipped cream over it. 


Stone Cream. 


Time, to boil, one minute ; to stand, 
one night. 


1295. One pot of preserved ‘apricots or 
plums ; half an ounce of isinglass; one pint 
of cream; one lemon; two teaspoonfuls of 
crushed white sugar (more or less, to taste). 

Take a glass dish and line it at the bottom 
about an inch thick with preserved apricots 
or plums, dissolve half an ounce of isinglass 
in a little water, strain it, add to it a pint of 
thick cream, the peel of the lemon grated, 
enough sugar to make it pleasant to your 
taste. Let it boi] one minute; then put it 
into a jug that has a spout. When it is 
searly cold, but not quite.set, squeeze into 
it the juice of the lemon (or rather, squeeze 
the lemon in a cup and add it to the cream, 
lest a pip should fall into the jug). Pour it 
into the dish (from a jug with a spout) over 
the sweetmeat, and let it stand all night. 
Place on the top a few ratafias. 

Any very nice jam may be substituted for 
the apricot, but the latter is best of all. 
Wine sours are perhaps the best substitutes 
for apricots. 

Velvet Cream. 
Time, until the isingiass is dissolved. 


1296. One ounce of isinglass ; a breakfast- 
cup of white wine ; juice of one large lemon; 
— peel rubbed with sugar; one pint of 

am, 


Put the ounce of tainglass into a stewpan | gether, and when the gelatine is disso 





with a Jarge cupful of white wine, the juices 
of a large lemon, and sufficient sugar te 
sweeten it rubbed on the peel to extract the 
colour and flavour. Stir it over the fire 
until the isinglass is dissolved, and then 
strain it to get cold. Then mix with it the 
cream, and pour it into a mould. 


Chocolate Cream. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


1297. One bar of chocolate; one pint and 
a half of cream; yolks of five eggs; one 
tablespoonful and a half of good moist 
sugar. 

Break a bar of chocolate into small pieces, 
and pour over them a pint and a half of 
cream, let it remain until it is dissolved, and 
then boil it slowly for ten minutes. Well 
beat the yolks of five eggs with a spoonful 
and a half of good moist sugar, mix it with 
the cream, and pour it into cups, Stand 
them in a stewpan of boiling water, which 
must only cover half way to the edge of the 
cup, and let tuem remain simmering twenty 
minutes with the cover of the stewpan kept 
on. When done, place them in a very cold 
place. Milk may be uscd instead of cream 
if a less expensive cream is required. 


: Iced Chocolate Cream. 


1298. Half a pint of strong made choco- 
late ; one pint of milk ; yolks of eight eggs; 
half a pint of thick cream ; half a pound of 
loaf sugar. 

Make a pint of milk very hot, sweetened 
with half a pound of loaf sugar; then stir 
carefully into it the yolks of eight well- 
beaten eggs and half a pint of strong made 
chocolate. Put it into a jug, stand it in 
boiling water over a clear fire, and stir it 
one way until the eggs are set in the milk, 
but do not let it boil, then strain it through 
a fine silk or hair sieve, and stir into it 
about half a pint of thick cream. Freeze 
and mould it as other iced creams, 


Coffee Cream. 


1299. One Jurge cupful of made coffee; 
four ounces of sugar; three-quurters of a 
pint of milk; yolks of eight eggs; two 
ounces of gelatine. 

Put three-quarters of a pint of boiled milk 
into a stewpan with a darge cupful of made 
coffee, and add the yolks eight well- 
beaten eggs and four ounces of pounded 
loaf sugar. Stir the whole briskly over a 
clear fire until it begins to thicken, take it 
off the fire, stir it fora minute or two longer, 
and strain it through a sieve on the two 
ounces of gelatine. Mix it hashed xz 
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pour the cream into a mould, previously 
dipped into cold water, and set the mould 
on rough ice to set. 


Tea Cream, 


1300. A quarter of an ounce of Hyson 
tea; half a pint of milk; half a pint of 
cream ; two spoonfuls of rennet; sugar to 
taste. 

Boil a quarter of an ounce of fine Hyson 
tea with half a pint of milk; strain off the 
leaves, and put to the milk half a pint of 
cream and two spoonfuls of rennet. Set it 
over a stove in the dish it is to be served in, 
and cover it with a tin plate. When it is 
thick it will be sufficiently done. Garnish 
with sweetmeats. 


Maraschino Cream, 
Time, about ten minutes. 


1301. One pint of fine red strawberiies ; 
a quartcr of an ounce of isinglass ; four 
tblepoontuls of maraschino; and some 
good strawberry cream. 

Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of isinglass 
in a very little boiling water ; pick the stems 
from a pint of fresh red strawberries, dip 
each into the dissolved isinglass and then 
into the maraschino. Line the inside of a 
mould with the strawberries as thickly as 
they can be placed; fill the interior with 
strawberry cream or any Other you may pre- 
fer. Place the mould in ice, or in a very 
cold place until the next day. 


Lemon Cream. 

1302, One pint of water; peel of three 
large lemons; juice of four lemons; six 
ounces of fine loaf sugar ; whites of six eggs. 

Pare into a pint of water the pee! of three 
large lemons ; let it stand four or five hours; 
then take them out, and put to the water 
the juice of four lemons and six ounces of 
fine loaf sugar. Beat the whites of six eggs 
and mix it altogether, strain it through a 
lawn sieve, set it over a slow fire, stir it one 
way until as thick as good cream, then take 
it off the fue and stir it until cold, and put 
it into a glass dish. 

_ Orange cream may be made in the same 
way, adding the yolks of three eggs. 


Lemon Cream without Crean. 
Time, five or six minutes. 


1303. Two ounces of gelatine or isinglass; 
three-quarters of an ounce of bitter almonds; 
three lemons; one quart of new milk; yolks 
of seven eggs ; ten ounces of loaf sugar. 

; Put a quart of new milk into a stewparn 
with the peel of three small lemons cut thin, 
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ten ounces of loaf sugar pounded, three 
quarters of an ounce of bitter almonds, 
blanched and pounded to a paste, and about 
two ounces of gelatine or isinglass. Boil 
the whole over a moderate fire for eight or 
nine minutes, until the gelatine or isinglass 
is thoroughly dissolved. Then strain it 
through a fine sieve into a jug with a lip to 
it; stir in the yolks of seven well-beaten 
eggs, and pour the mixture from one jug to 
another until barely cold; then add the 
Strained juice of three small lemons, stir it 
quickly together, and pour it into an oiled 
mould, 





Ratafia Cream. 
Time, fifteen minutes, 

1304. Six bay-leaves; one quart of new 
milk ; a little essence of rataha; yolks of 
four eggs ; four spoonfuls of cream ; sugar 
to taste. 

Put a quart of new milk into a stewpan 
with six bay-leaves and a little ratafia. When 
it has boiled up, take out the leaves, beat 
up the yolks of four eggs with four spoon- 
fuls of cream, and add sugar to your taste, 
Stir it into the ratafia cream to thicken it, 
and set it over the fire to get hot, without 
allowing it to doz7, Keep stirring it all the 
time ove way, or it may curdle, and then 


pour it intoa glass dish. To serve when 
cold. 


Tced Ratafia Cream. 


Time, about a quarter of an hour, or until 
it thickens. 

1305. Half a pound of ratafias; seven 
eggs; one pound of curagoa; the rind of 
one Seville orange; five ounces of sugar; 
one pint of milk ; two ounces of gelatine; 
two ounces of preserved ginger; the same 
of candied orange and cherries; one ounce 
of candied lemon ; half a pint of cream. 

Put into a stewpan the yolks of seven 
eggs, the glass of wine, the rind of the 
Seville orange, the ratafias, the sugar 
pounded, and a pint of boiled milk ; stir it 
over the fire until it thickens, press it 
through a hair sieve into a bowl, and add 
the gelatine previously dissolved, the cream 
well whisked, and the preserves cut up inte 
very small pieces, and well mixed in with 
the other ingredients. Dip the mould inte 
water, put in the mixture, and set it in ice, 


Raspberry Cream in a Mould. 
Time, about ten minutes, 
3906. One ounce of isinglass; a pint and 
a half of cream; a sufficient quantity of 
raspherry jelly to sweeten and colour it, 
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" Boil an ounce of isinglass in a small quan- 
tity of water uatil quite dissolved. ‘Take a 
pint and a half of cream, boil half of it, 
then strain the isinglass to it. Put a suffi- 
cient quantity of raspberry jelly to sweeten 
and colour the cold cream, whisk it well 
until the jelly is dissolved, then add the warm 
sti to it, and strain it into a well-oiled 
mould. 


Raspberry Cream without Cream. 
Time, one hour, 


13907.—-A quarter of a pound of raspberry 
Jam or jelly ; a quarter of a pound of sugar 
beaten fine; whites of four eggs. 

Pound and sift the sugar, mix it with the 
jam or jelly, and the whites of four eggs. 
All to be beaten together for one hour, and 
then put in lumps in a glass dish. 


Orange Cream. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes. 


1308. One ounce of isinglass; quarter of 
a pound of loaf sugar; one lemon; seven 
oranges ; half a pint of cream. 

Squeeze and strain the juice from the 
oranges and the lemon, put it into a sauce- 
pan with the isinglass and sufficient water 
to make a pint and a half with the orange 
and lemon juice included. Rub some sugar 
over the orange and lemon peel, add it to 
the other ingredients, and boil all together 
for about ten or twelve minutes. Then strain 
it through a muslin bag, let it stand until 
cold, and beat it up with the'cream. Dip 
the mould in cold water, or oil it, pour in 
the cream, and put it in a very cold place 
to set, or in ice if you have it. 


Seville Orange Creams. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes, 


x309. One pint of cream; one spoonful 
of brandy; a quarter of a pound of loaf 
sugar; one Seville orange; yolks of four 


“eral the peel of a Seville orange in 
several waters to take off the bitter taste, 
and ‘then pound it in a mortar. Add a 
quarter of a pound of sifted loaf sugar to 
the yolks of four eggs, beat it smooth, and 
then add a spoonful of brandy, the juice of 
the orange strained, and the pounded peel. 
Beat all together for ten or twelve minutes, 
then pour gradually in a pint of boiling 
cream, and stir it briskly together until cold, 
pour it intoa basin with a spout and stand it 
in boiling water till cold, then pour it into 
giass custard cups, 


mnpertee =~ @ 





Preserved Ginger Cream. 
Time, about ten or twelve minutes. 


x3r0. One pint and a half of good cream} 
five ounces of preserved ginger; three table- 
spoonfuls of the syrup ; yolks of six eggs ; 
one ounce of isinglass or gelatine; two 
ounces of loaf sugar. 

Add the yolks of six well-beaten eggs to 
a pint and a halfof cream, three tablespoon- 
fuls of ginger syrup, and the five ounces of 
preserved ginger minced very fine, Add 
about two ounces of pounded sugar, and 
stir the whole when thoroughly mixed over 
a slow fire for ten or twelve minutes. When 
sufficiently thick stir in the isinglass previ- 
ously dissolved and strained, whisk it for 
about twenty minutes, or until lukewarm, 
and pour it into a glass dish. When set, 
lay over the top slices of preserved ginger or 
crystallized fruit. 


Bohemian Cream. 


1311. One ounce and a half of isinglass ; 
one pint of cream; half a pint of water; 
six ounces of sugar; one lemon ; one pint 
of strawberries. 

Rub through a sieve a pint of fresh straw- 
berries; add the six ounces of sugar 
pounded, and the juice of the lemon. Dis- 
solve the isinglass in half a pint of water. 
Mix these ingredients well together, and set 
the bowl upon ice, stirring it until it begins 
to set, Whisk a pint of cream to a light 
froth, and stir it into the strawberries. Fill 
the mould, and place it upon ice until 
served. 


Brandy Cream, 
Time, about a quarter of an hour in all. 


1312. Twenty sweet and twenty bitter 
almonds; yolks of five eggs; two wine 
glasses of brandy; one quart of cream; 
three ounces of loaf sugar ; a few spoonfuls 
of milk, 

Boil twenty sweet and twenty bitter 
almonds blanched and pounded in a few 
spoonfuis of milk. When cold, stir in the 
yolks of five eggs well beaten with a spoon- 
ful of cream. Add three ounces of loaf 
sugar pounded and sifted. and two glasses 
of the best brandy. When thoroughly 
mixed, pour in a quart of cream, set it over 
the fire, but do not let it boil ; stir one way 
till it thickens, and pour it into custard cups 
with a ratafia on the top of each, 


Italian Cream, 
Time, half an hour. 


1313. One pint of thick cream : juice of 
two lemons 3 balf a glass of white wine; a 
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quarter of an ounce of isinglass ; a quarter 
of a pound of loaf sugar; a teacupful of 
new milk. 

Mix the wine, lemon juice, and sugar well 
together. Add the cream by degrees, 
Stirring it all the time, and then whisk it for 
a quarter ofan hour. Dissolve the isinglass 
in a cupful of hot new milk; stir it luke- 
warm into the other ingredients, and whisk 
it all together for another quarter ofan hour, 
and then put it into the mould, 


Spanish Cream. 
Time, until very thick. 


1314. Three tablespoonfuls of sifted 
ground rice; yolks of three eggs; three 
spoonfuls of water; two of orange-flower 
water; one pint of cream ; two spoonfuls of 
pounded sugar. 

sift three tal.lespoonfuls of ground rice ; 
add it to two of pounded sugar, and mix it 
smooth with the water and orange-flower 
water, Then sur gradually in a pint of 
cream, and stir the whole over a clear fire 
till itis of a proper thi-xness, then pour it 
into a glass dish. 


Boil a quart of cream with the thin peel 
of one lemon to extract the flavour, and 
then stir the cream until nearly cold, adding 
eight ounces of powdered loaf sugar. 
Strain the juice of three lemons into a giass 
dish, and pour the cream over it from a jug 
with a spout, holding it as high as possible, 
and moving it about to mix it with the juice 
of the lemons. 


Rhenish Cream. 
Time, about a quarter of an hour. 


1318. One ounce of isinglass; one pint of 
water; three lemons; four ounces of loaf 
sugar ; yolks of four eggs; half a pint of 
white wine, 

Dissolve an ounce of isinelass in a pint of 
boiling water, and let it stand till cold; then 
add the yolks of four well-beaten eggs, the 
peel of three lemons grated, the juice 
Strained, and four ounces of powdered su- 
gar, with half a pint of white wine. Stir 
these ingred’ents together, and boil them 
slowly untii ine mixture thickens; then pour 
it into a mould, 


Pistachio Cream. 
1319. Half a pound of pistachio-nuts; one 





Spanish Cream—To Ornament Preserves. | spoonful of brandy ; yolks of two eggs ; one 
1315. One ounce of isinglass; half a pint | Pint oud a half of cream ; sugar to taste. 


of rosewater; yolks of four eggs; three- 
quarters of a pint of cream ; sugar to taste. 

Dissolve an ounce of isinglass in half a 
pint of rosewater. Beat the yolks of four 
eggs with three-quarters of a pint of cream. 
Add sugar to taste. 
a shallow dish, and when cold turn it out, 
and cut it into any shape you please, and 
lay it in rings round different coloured sweet > 
meats. 


Burnt Cream, 
Time, to boil, ten minutes, 


1316. One pint of cream ; peel of half a 
lemon; a stick of cinnamon; one ounce 
and a half of sugar; yolks of four eggs. 

Boil a pint of cream with the peel of the 
lemon and the stick of cinnamon. Take it 
off the fire, and pour it very slowly on the 
well-beaten Phar of the four eggs, stirring 
till half cold. Add the sugar pounded and 
sifted. Take out the spice and lemon peel, 
pour it into a dish, and when cold strew 
over it some pounded sugar, and brown it 
with a salamander. 


Imperial Cream. 
Time, five minutes to boil the cream, ° 


1317. One quart of cream; peel of one} lemon ; a teaspoo 
lemon; juice of three, and about eight | of raisin wine; sugar to taste; 


Qurees of loaf sugar. 


Blanch half a pint of pistachio-nuts and 
pound them to a paste with a spoonful of 
brandy. Add the paste to a pint and a half 
of good cream; sweeten it to your taste, and. 
Stir it over the fire, until it becomes thick. 


Boil it up, pour it into | Pour it into a glass dish, and when cold stick 


long shreds of pistachio-nuts over the top. 


Noyeau Cream: 
Time, nearly half an hour. 


1320. Two ounces of isinglass ; one quart 
of cream ; peel of one, juice of three lemons; 
a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar; one or 
two glasses of noyeau. 

Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in a small 
cupful of boiling water with the peel ofa 
lemon cut very thin. When the isinglass is 
dissolved, and the essence extracted from 
the peel, strain it into a quart of good cream, 
stirring it constantly to prevent its curdling ; 
swecten it with a quarter of a pound of sifted 
loaf sugar, and adda glass or two of no- 
yeau. Whisk the whole thoroughly together 
for a few minutes; then pour it into an oiled 
mould, and set it in ice or a very cold place 
until well set. Garnish with flowers or fruit. 


Chester Cream. : 
13ax. One pint of rich cream ; peel of ons 
nful of the Juice; one glass 

three gunces 
of macnroons, . : 


7H. 
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Mix the peel of a lemon shred very fine 
with a pint of very rich cream ; squeeze in a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, loaf sugar to 
taste pounded and sifted, and a glass of rai- 
sin wine. Whisk the whole to a very strong 
froth, and lay it ona sieve all night; then put 
it on a glass dish piled very high, and a 
border of macaroons round the edge. 


Cream a la Vanilla. 


Time, ten or twelve minutes, to stir the 
cream. 


1322. One ounce of isinglass ; one pint of 
new milk ; a quarter of a pint of cream ; one 
pod of vanilla; five or six ounces of loaf 
sugar; yolks of eight eggs. 

Add a pod of vanilla and five or six ounces 
of pounded loaf sugar to half a pint of new 
milk, and a quarter of a pint of cream, and 
set it over a moderate fire until it is very 
hot, and sufficiently flavoured with the va- 
nilla, Well beat the yolks of eight eggs, and 
stir them gradually into the milk and cream; 
pour the whole into a jug, and stand it ina 
deep stewpan of boiling water, stirring it 
with a silver or wooden spoon until it is 
thick. Then add it to an ounce of isinglass 
previously dissolved and boiled in the half 
pint of milk. Mix all well together, and 
pour it into an oiled mould. Set it on ice, or 
avery cold place, to set, and then turn it out 
very carefully on a dish; garnish with flowers, 
or crystallized fruit. Or make some little 
vases of Nougat Paste, (moulds may be 
bought of the shape) and fill them with this 
cream. Serve them prettily decorated. 


Vanilla, or Lemon, Ice Cream. 
Time, until boiling hot. 


1323. Two drachms of Vanilla or lemon 
a ; one quart of milk; haifa pound of 
oaf sugar ; one pint of cream; yolks of three 
eggs 


it4 e 

SBeat the yolks of three eggs, and add them 
to a quart of milk: then stir in two drachms 
of vanilla or lemon pecl, half a pound of 
sifted loaf sugar, and a pint of good cream; 
set it over a gentle fire, and stir it constantly 
with a silver spoon until it is ducting hot, 
then take out the lemon peel, or vanilla, 
and when cold freeze it. 


Pineapple Ice Cream. 
Time, about ten minutes. 


1324. One quart of milk ; six ounces of 
sugar ; five eggs; pineapple juice. 

Set a quart of milk over the fire to boil, 
Btir it occasionally ; well beat five eggs, and 
stir them gradually into the boiling milk, 
adding six ounces of pounded sugar, stir it 
for five or six minutes, and then set it to 
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cool. Bruise a pineapple, strain the juicd, 
add it to the cream when cool, and freeze it. 


Spring Cream. 
Time, about twenty minutes, 


1325. Two dozen sticks of rhubarb ; peel 
of one lemon ; two cloves; a piece of cinna- 
mon; and as much moist sugar as will 
sweeten it ; two ounces of isinglass. 

Clean the rhubarb, cut it into pieces, and 
put it into a stewpan with the peel of a le- 
mon grated, two cloves, a piece of cinnamon, 
and as much good moist sugar as will swecten 
it. Set it over the fire, and reduce it toa 
marmalade, pass it through a hair sieve, and 
add to it a pint of good thick cream. Serve it 
ina deepdish. If wanted in a shape, dissolve 
the isinglass in a little hot water, and strain 
it when nearly cold to the cream, pour it into 
a mould, and when perfectly set turn it out 
on a dish. 


Barley Cream. 

Time, about fifteen minutes to boil the 

barley. 

1326, A quarter of a pint of pearl barley ; 
apint and a half of milk and water; one 
quart of cream ; six eggs; one tablespoonful 
of flour ; two teaspoonfuls of orange flower 
water; sugar to taste. 

Boil a quarter of a pint of pearl barley in 
milk and water till tender; strain off the 
liquor, and put the barley into a quart of 
cream. Let it boil slightly; then beat up 
the whites of five eggs, and the yolk of one 
with a tablespoonful of flour, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of orange-fiower water. 

Remove the cream from the fire, mix the 
eggs in by degrees, and set the whole over 
the fire to thicken. Sweeten to taste, and 
pour it into cups for use. 


German Cream. 


1327. One pint of cream; six ounces of 
loaf sugar; peel of halfa lemon, and the 
juice of two; one wincglass of brandy, 

Boil a pint of cream with six ounces of loaf 
sugar, and the peel of half a lemon cut thin. 
As soon as it boils, take it off the fire, and 
let it stand till nearly cold; then add the 
juice of two lemons, and a winegiass of 
brandy. Pour the whole from one jug to an- 
other quickly for a quarter of an hour, and 
it will be ready to serve. This cream should 
be nee at écast twelve hours before it is 
served. 


Almond Cream. 

1328. Five ounces of sweet almonds ; six 
bitter almonds ; one quart of cream ; three 
ounces of loaf sugar; juice of two large: 
emons, mop ita 
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:; Blanch and pound five ounces of sweet, 
and six bitter almonds, and stir the paste 
into a quart of cream, sweetened with three 
ounces of loaf sugar, mixed with the strained 
juice of twolargelemons. Whisk the whole 
to a stiff froth, and lay it on a sieve to drain 
as the froth rises; fill glasses with the 
drained liquor, and pile the froth on the 


top. 
Spongecake Cream. 


1329. Nine small spongecakes; a glass of 
brandy ; a quarter of a pint of sherry ; rasp- 
berry jam ; a little boiled custard. 

Cut some small spongecakes in two, and 
place them at the bottom and sides of a glass 
dish ; pour half the quantity of the wine and 
brandy over them, and oves the wine and 
brandy put some raspberry jelly, or rasp- 
berry jam made warm and strained through 
asieve, Cover the jelly with another layer 
of sliced cakes, and pour the remainder of 


a mould, put it in a cool place until quite 
firm, or on ice, and, when served, ornament 
it with dried cherries, &c. 


Snow Cream. 


1332. One quart of cream; whites of 
three egg's ; two glasses of raisin wine; two 
ounces of sugar ; the peel of half a lemon. 

Well beat the whites of three eggs, and 
put to them a quart of cream ; stir them 
well together, and add the glass of raisin 
wine, sugar, and lemon pecl. Whip all 
togcther to a froth, rewove the peel, and 
serve it in a glass dish. 


Housewife’s Cream. 


1333. Halfa pint of cream; quarter of a 
pint of sherry; three ounces of sugar; peel 
and juice of one lemon. 

Cut the peel of lemon into small pieces; 
mix the cream, wine, powdered white sugar, 
peel and juice of lemon together, whisking 


the wine and brandy on them. Have ready | it until quite thick. Put into glasses and 


rather more than half a pint of cold boiled | keep cool. 


This cream is better made the 


custard, and when ready to serve, pour it | day before it is required. 


over the top, and arrange a few rings of 
candied fruit, or a few raiafias on the top. 


Creme & la Comtesse. 
Time, six or seven minutes, 


1330. Twenty chestnuts; half a pint of 
cream ; half a pint of milk; one ounce of 
isinglass ; nine bitter almonds; a quarter of 
a pound of loaf sugar; peel of half a large 
lemon; a glass of curacoa or maraschino. 

Blanch about twenty chestnuts, throw them 
into cold water as the peel is removed, 
pound them in a mortar, and press them 
through a hair sieve into half a pint of good 
cream. Dissolve an ouuce of isinglass in 
half a pint of milk, stir into it eight or nine 
bitter almonds blanched and bruised, the 
peel of a lemon, and a quarter of a pound 
of sifted loaf sugar. Set it over a gentle fire, 
to simmer for six or seven minutes, and 
when the milk is sufficiently flavoured, strain 
and press it through a piece of muslin, and 
add the glass of maraschino or curagoa. 
Then stir it gradually to the chestnuts and 
cream, beat the whole well together, and 
pour it into a mould rubbed over with oil, 


Sicilian Cream, 


1331. One pint of cream; one glass of 
moyeau, or maraschino ; two ounces of isin- 
glass ; five ounces of sugar. 

Whip a pint of rich cream until it becomes 
a froth, add to it a glass of noyeau or maras- 
chino, five ounces of sugar rolled and sifted, 
with two ounces of clarified isinglass. Mix 


Fruit Ice Creams, 
Time, thirty-five minutes to freeze. 


1334. To every pint of juice allow one 
pint of cream; a quarter of a pound of 
lump sugar ; and two ounces and a half of 
isinglass. 

Strip the fruit from some ripe currants, 
raspberries, or any other fruit; put them 
into a bowl, strew over them half the sugar 
sifted, bruise them with a spoon, and let 
them stand for two hours to draw out the 
juice, then press it through a sieve with a 
wooden spoon, and add the remainder of 
the sugar. Dissolve half an ounce of isin- 
glass for every pint of juice, and whisk it 
with the cream for eight or ten minutes, 
then stir it into the juice, and whisk all well 
together. 

Put it into the freezing-pot, and stir it 
together often that the whole may be thos 
rough)y frozen, then fill a mould, put on the 
lid, plunge it into the ice pot, cover it over 
with a wet cloth and ice, and let it remain 
until served; then turn it out on a dish. 
The isinglass will not be required if served 
in glasses or ice plates. 


Holwell Cream. 


4335. One pint of thick cream; one 
lemon ; sugar to taste; one teaspoonful of: 
ground rice ; one spongecake. 

Sweeten to taste a pint of thick cream,’ 
add to it the peel of a lemon pared thin, and 
let it boil slowly. Mix a teaspoonful of: 


all lightly and thoroughly together, and GU | gic~nd rice with a litde cream, until it is 
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quite smooth, add the juice of the lemon to 
it, mix it with the boiled cream, and let it 
boil again fora few minutes. Cut a sponge- 
cake in slices, lay them in a glass dish, and 
pour the cream over them. 


Apple Cheese and Cream. 


1336. An equal weight of apples and 
sugar; one pint of cream, or new milk; 
oks of two eggs; peel and juice of one 
lemon ; a little cinnamon; and a spoonful 
of orange-flower water. 

Boil the sugar in water, and as the scum 
rises, carefully take it off. When clear, put 
in the weight of the sugar in apples pared, 
cored, and cut into quarters, with the juice 
of a lemon and the peel cut very fine. Set 
the stewpan over a clear fire, and stew it 
until it is boiled to a thick jam. Put it into 
a@ mould, and when cold turn it out. 

Add the yolks of two beaten eggs toa 
pint of cream or new milk, a stick of cinna- 
mon, a spoonful of orange-flower water, and 
the thin peel of a lemon ; boil it for a few 
minutes, stirring it constantly, and when 
cold, pour it round the apple cheese. 


Peach Cream Ico. 


1337. Twelve peaches; six ounces of 
sugar ; one pint of scalding cream. 
are and stone twelve ripe peaches, scald 
them over a clear fire, and beat them to a 
pulp in a mortar ; then mix with them six 
ounces of loaf sugar pounded and sifted, and 
a pint of scalding cream. Stirall thoroughly 
together, and rub it through a sieve ; put it 
into a tin ice-mould that has a cover, and 
set it in the ice-pail ; when the cream grows 
thick round the edges of the mould, stir it 
well, and set it in again till it becomes thick, 
then take it out of the tin mould, and place 
it in the shape it is intended to be turned 
out of, put oa the lid, and set it in the ice 
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ere ER, 


again for four or five hours befcre it is to be 
turned out. 


Garnish it with preserved peaches. 


Spinach Cream. 


1338. Yolks of nine eggs; one pint of 
thick cream; one pint of milk; seven ounces 
of loaf sugar pounded ; a small teacupful of 
Spinach juice; two ounces of preserved 
orange ; or two ounces of citron ; one stick 
of cinnamon, 

Whisk the yolks of nine eggs, with seven 
ounces of loaf sugar pounded ; then add a 
pint of thick cream, and a pint of new milk, 
with a stick of cinnamon. When all the 
ingredients are well mixed together, stir ina 
srrall teacupful of spinach juice, put the 
mixture into a stewpan, and stir it one way 
over a clear fire until very thick. Lay atthe 
bottom of a glass’ dish some slices of pre- 
served orange, or about two ounces of citron, 
cut very thin. Pour the warm cream over 
the preserve, and put it in a cold place until 
the next day. Ornament it with shreds of 
preserved orange or citron. 


Chantilly Basket, with Whipped Straw: 
berry Cream and Frnit, 


£330. Sixty-two macaroons; some melted 
barley-sugar; strawberry cream; and twenty- 
four strawberries. 

Take any tin mould that will serve to 
form a basket, and rub it over with fresh 
butter to prevent the candy sticking to it. 
Dip the cakes in the barley-sugar, which 
must be kept hot, and fasten them together 
with it, each row of cakes being cold and 
firm before the next is put on; then take it 
from the mould and keep it in a dry place 
until wanted, Fill it with a whipped straw- 
berry cream which has been draincd on @ 
sieve the preceding day, and put into the 
whup ripe strawberries, 








JELLIES AND SWEET DISHES. 


To Prepare Cochineal to Colour Red or 
Pink, 


1340. One ounce of powdered cochineal ; 
one ounce of cream of tartar; two drachms 
of alum; half a pint of water. 

Take an ounce of powdered cochineal, an 
ounce of cream of tartar, and two drachms 
ofalum. Put these ingredients into a sauce- 

with half a pint of water. When it 
boils take it from the fire and let it cool, 
pour it off into a bottle as free from sedi- 
ment 2s possible. 

To keep cochineal any length of time, 
Roll an cunce of it {fiuely powdered) in 


three-quarters of a pint of water until re- 
duced to half; then add to it rock-alum and 
cream of tartar, of each half an ounce 
(pounded oh Boil them together. for a 
short time, then strain it. hen cold, 
bottle it. Ifto be kept any great length of 
time, boil an ounce of loaf sugar with it, 


To Clarify Isinglass, 


1341. Onc ounce of isinglass; half a pint 
of water. 

Break an ounce of isinglass small, pour 
over it half a pint of boiling water, and set 
it over a aenile heat to dissolve, ‘*’ -~ 


Strawberry Acid, Calf's Feet Fellies, &e. 
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entirely dissolved, take off the scum, or | water, set it over a clear fire, and when it 


strain it through a coarse cloth. 


Strawberry Acid for Jelly. 
Time, to stand, twenty-four hours. 


1342. Twelve pounds of strawberries ; 
three quarts of spring water; five ounces of 
tartaric acid; one pound and a half of loaf 
sugar to each pint of strawberry juice. 

t twelve pounds of ripe strawberries 
into a pan, and pour over them three quarts 
of spring water previously acidulated with 
five ounces of tartaric acid. Let them 
remain twenty-four hours, and then strain 
them without druising the fruit. To each 

int of strained liquor add a pound and a 
half of powdered loaf sugar; stir it frequently 
until it is dissolved, and then bottle it for 
use, This quantity fills twelve bottles, and 
the process must be cold. 

To make one quart of jelly, take one 
bottle of the syrup, half an ounce of isinglass, 
or half an ounce of gelatine dissolved in 
half a pint of water; strain it off, and add 
it to the syrup. Mix all well together, and 
pour it into a jelly mould, . 


The Foundation of all Jelly. 


boils skim it well, and let it simmer slowly 
until reduced to rather more than two 
quarts, then strain it through a hair sieve 
and set it to cool. When cold, put it into 
another stewpan with the whites and shells 
of six eggs, stir it well together, and set it 
over the fire to become gradually hot, but 
do not stir it after it begins to heat. Let it 
boil for nine or ten minutes. Pour in a 
cupful of cold water ; let it boii again, and 
then set it near the fire covered over for half 
an hour. Dip the jelly-bag into boilin 
water, squeeze it dry, and strain the st 
through it until perfectly clear, It will then 
be fit for use. 


Calfs Feet Jelly, 


Time, to boil the feet, until reduced to one 
quart; to reboil the jelly, a quarter of an 
hour. 

1345. Two calf's feet; two quarts of 
water; half a pound of loaf sugar; one pint 
of white wine; a wineglass of brandy; four 
lemons; whites of four eggs. 

Cut two feet in small pieces after they 
have been well cleaned and the hair taken 
off. Stew them very gently in two quarts 
of water until it is reduced to one quart. 


3343. One shilling packet of Nelson’s | When cold, take off the fat and remove.the 


gelatine; half a pint of cold water; one | jelly from the sediment. Put it intoa sauce- 
pint of hot water; the rind of five lemons; | pan with half a pound of loaf sugar, a pint 
one small stick of cinnamon; six cloves ;| of white wine, with a wineglass of brandy in 
juice of six lemons; half a pint of sherry; a | it, four lemons with the peel rubbed on the 

uarter of a pound of loaf sugar; whites of | sugar, the whites of four eggs well beaten 

ve eggs. and their shells broken. Put the saucepan 

Take a packet of gelatine, dissolve it in| on the fire, but do not stir the jelly after it 
half a pint of cold water, and then add a/|beginstowarm. Let it boila quarter of an 
pint of bot water, the rind of five lemons | hour after it rises to a head; then cover it 
without the pith, a small stick of cinnamon, | close, and let it stand about half an hour; 
the cloves, the juice of the lemons, the/ after which, pour it through a jelly-bag, 
sherry, and the loaf sugar. When done, | first dipping the bag in hot water to prevent 
clarify it with the shells and whites of five | waste, and squeezing it quitedry. Payr the 
eEgs. ; jelly through and through until clear, then 

f you wish to make any other kind of} put it into the mould, , 

jelly omst the sherry, and add for instance 


orange juice for orange jelly, or the juice of 
strawberries, cherries, pure. or any 
other fruit. The jelly takes its name from 
its flavouring. No jelly of several colours 
should be set warm, as the differest colours 
run and weaken it extremely. 


Jelly from Cowheels. 


Time, to boil the cowheels, seven hours, or 
until reduced to three pints; boil five 
minutes after the wine is added. 


1346. Two cowheels; one gallon of water; 


one pint of white wine; half a pound of loaf 

Calf's Feet Stock for Jellies. white ce. as ioc pee or tone bemnomsj 
1344. Three calf's feet; four quarts of} Put two thoroughly erean cowheels into a 
water; half an ounce of isinglass; whites | stewpan with a gallon of spring water, and 
and shells of six eggs. let it boil until reduced to three pints, 
Take three calf's feet perctenly cleaned, | When cold, skim off the cake of fat, and 
split them down the middle, and take all | take the jelly carefully from the sediment at 
the fat from the claws. Put them into a/the bottom ; put the jelly into a stewpan 
mewpan with four quarts of cold spring | with the white wine, loaf sugar, and the 
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Isinglass, Strawberry, Lemon, Orange Fellies, &e. 





Juice of the lemens. Beat up the whites of | just boil up; skim it well; add the wing, 
six eggs, throw them into the jelly; stir it | and strain it until quite clear. 


all together, and let it boil five minutes. 
Then pour it into a jelly-bag, and let it run 
on the peels of four lemons placed in the 
basin the jelly runs into, as the peel will give 
a fine flavour and colour. If not perfectly 
clear, run it through again. 

Pour it into a mould, and turn it out the 


next day. 
Isinglass Jelly. 
Time, about three-quarters of an hour. 


2347. One ounce of isinglass ; one pint of 
water; half a pint of white wine; juice of 
one large lemon, peel of half; loaf sugar to 
taste ; whites of four eggs. 

Simmer one ounce of isinglass for half an 
hour in a pint of water; then add half a pint 
of white wine, the peel of half a lemon, and 
the juice of one, and sweeten to taste with 
loaf sugar. 

Beat the whites of four eggs to a very 
strong froth, and add them to the other in- 
gredients with their shel's broken, stirring 
them wellin. Boil the whole from ten to 
fifteen minutes, keeping the mixture stirred 
all the time; then strain it through a jelly- 
bag into the mould, previously soaked in 
cold water or brushed over with oil. 


Strawberry Jelly. 
Time, twenty to twenty-five minutes. 


1348. One quart of scarlet strawbcrrics ; 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar; 
one ounce and a half of isinglass ; juice of 
one lemon ; half a pint of red currant jelly. 
_ Boil three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar in one pint of water for about twenty 
or twenty-five minutes; pour it over a quart 
of scarlet strawberries, and let them stand 
all night. Clarify an ounce and a half of 
isinglass in a pint of water. Drain thesyrup 
‘from the fruit, adding the melted currant 
jelly and the juice of a lemon. When the 
isinglass is nearly cold mix all together, 
adding more sugar if required. Put it into 
@ mould, and place the mould in ice. 


Lemon Jelly. 
Time, altogether, one hour, 


2349. Peel of four lemons, juice of six; 
three glasses of sherry; three-quarters of a 
pound of loaf sugar ; one ounce and a half 
of isinglass; one pint of spring water. 

. Steep the thin peel of four lemons in half 
a pint of boiling water until strongly fla- 
voured with the peel. Put thesugar pounded, 
with the isinglass into a stewpan, and boil it 
slowly for about a quarter of an hour or 
wenty minutes; then add the strained lemon 
juice and the water from the peel. Let it 


Orange Jelly. 
Time, until it almost candies. 

1350. Peel of two Seville, two China 
oranges, and two lemons; juice of three of 
each ; a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar; a 
quarter of a pint of water; two ounces of 
isinglass. 

Grate the rinds of the Seville, China 
oranges, and lemons ; squeeze the juice of 
three of each ; strain it, and add the juice to 
the sugar and the water, and boil it until it 
almost candies. Have ready a quart of 
isinglass jelly made with two ounces of isin- 
glass; put to it the syrup, and boil it once 
up. Strain off the jelly, and let it stand to 
settle before it is put into the mould. 


Open Jelly, with Whipped Cream. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


135r. One pint and a half of clear jelly; 
three-quarters of a pint of cream ; one glass 
of white wine; sugar to taste. 

Prepare a pint and a half of nicely fia- 
voured and clear isinglass or calf’s foot jelly. 
Have ready an open mould, previously 
soaked for an hour in cold water, fill it with 
the jelly, and put it in a cold place to set. 
When firm, turn it carefully out on a dish, 
and pile about three-quarters of a pint of 
whipped cream in the centre, flavoured with 
a glass of white wine. and sugar to taste. 


Apple Jelly in a Mould. 
Time, rather more than one hour, 


1352. Apples; ten ounces of sugar to every 
pound of pulp; peel of half a lemon, 

Pare and core some fine boiling apples; 
cut them into slices, and boil them with a 
little water to a pulp. Boil the sugar with 
a little water to a thick syrup ; add it to the 
apple pulp, with the peel of half a large 
lemon grated. Put the whole over a clear 
fire, and boil it for about twenty minutes or 
until the apples are a thick marmalade, 
Stirring it all the time. 

Then put it into a mould which has been 
previously soaked in cold water. When 
cold and set, turn the jelly out on a glass 
dish; stick blanched almonds over it in any 
form you please, and pour a little good 
custard round it, 

If for dessert, serve it up without the cus- 
tard and almonds. 


Tan nar a 
; © quarter of an hour the ial as 
3959 Two dosan and @ half of pinping; 


, Riband, Noyeau, French, and Rice Fellies. 


one Guatt of spring water to every pint of 
juice; three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar; ten ounces of isinglass ; the peel of 
one small lemon. 

Pare, core, and boi! two dozen and a half 
of pippins in a pint and a half of water with 
the peel of a small lemon. When they are 
tender, pour the juice from the pippins and 
strain it through a jelly-bag; then put to the 
strained juice the sugar pounded, and the 
isinglags, boiled till dissolved in half a pint 
of water. Boil the whole in a very clean 
stewpan for about fifteen minutes, and then 
pour it into moulds, 


Riband Jelly—or Jelly of Two Colours. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour to make the 


jelly. 

1354. One quart of calf's foot jelly; a few 
drops of prepared cochineal. 

Have ready a quart of calf’s foot jelly, 
flavoured in any way that may be preferred, 
leaving one pint of a pale colour, and adding 
a few drops of prepared cochineal to colour 
the remainder a bright red. Pour a small 
quantity of the red into a mould previously 
soaked in cold water. Let this set; then 
pour in a small quantity of the pale jelly, 
and repeat this until the mould is full, taking 
care that each layer is perfectly firm before 
pouring it on the other. Put it in a cold 
place, and the next day turn it out; or the 
mould may be partly filled with the yellow 
jelly, and when thoroughly set, filled up 
with the pink. 

Riband jelly and jelly of two colours can 
be made in any pretty fancy mould (there 
are many to be had for the purpose), as in 
the coloured plates of jelly of two colours 
and riband jelly. Of course one colour 
must be always firm before the other is put 
in. In order to hasten the operation it is 
best to tce the jelly each time, by placing 
the mould in an ice-pail. 


Noyeau Jelly with Almonds. 
Time, ten minutes. 


1355. Two ounces of gelatine; eight 
lemons; peel of one; a quarter of a pint of 
noyeau; a quarter of a pint of brandy; a 
quarter of a pint of sherry; whites of four 
eggs; a pint and a half of water; three 
ounces of almonds; sugar to taste. 

Soak the gelatine for ten minutes in half 
a pint of filtered water, then dissolve it in 
another half pint of water over a gentle fire, 
stirring it the whole time. When tho- 
roughly dissolved, add the strained juice of 
the lemans, the peel of one large one cut 
véry thin, the noyeau, brandy, and aherry, 
with pounded white sugar to taste, halls 
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pint more water and the whites and shells of 
the eggs. Let it just boil up, and then 
draw it to the side of the fire, cover it over 
and let it stand five minutes, Blanch the 
almonds, and as they are blanched throw 
them into cold water to preserve their co- 
lour, and then cut them into long thin 
shreds. Soak a mould in cold water for 
two or three hours, or brush it over with 
salad oil, and let it drain. Strain the jelly 
until perfectly clear, and as it cools throw in 
the shreds of almonds, fill the mould, and 
set it ina cold place, or in ice, and when 
turned out surround it with whipped cream, 


French Jelly. 


1356. One quart of calf’s foot or clear 
isinglass jelly ; some ripe fruit; or any pre- 
served, or brandy cherries. 

Have ready one quart of very clear jelly ; 
select ripe and nice-looking fruit, and pick 
off the stalks; commence by putting some 
jelly at the bottom of a mould, and let it re- 
main about two hours to harden, then 
arrange some fruit according to taste round 
the edge of the mould. If currants, lay 
them in as they come from the tree, on their 
stalks, and pour in more jelly to make the 
fruit adhere, and let that layer also harden, 
then add more fruit and jelly until the mould 
is full. If peaches, apples, apricots, &c., 
are used, they are better boiled first in a 
small quantity of syrup, but strawberries, 
grapes, cherries, or currants may be put in 
uncooked. An extremely pretty jelly may 
be made from preserved fruits, or brandy 
cherries. It may be garnished with any 
fruit, or an open jelly may have some straw- 
berries piled in the centre, or a whipped 
cream piled up, with strawberries stuck in 
it, which has a very good effect. 


Rice Jelly. 
Time, five minutes when it boils, 


1357. Half a pound of rice flour; milk or 
cream enough to fill a mould; peel of ore 
lemon ; two ounces of loaf sugar; a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut; two ounces 
of clarified isinglass. 

To half a pound of rice flour add suffie 
cient milk or cream to fill a mould. Rub 
the peel of a lemon on the sugar, and add a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, put it 
on the stove, continue stirring it, and let it 
bail five minutes. Add half an ounce of 
clarified isinglass, put it into a mould on ice, 
or on the “4 eg anit jell 
or any syrup may be poured row "4 
tent to table 


264 Punch and Italian Fellies—Gaufres.—Dominoes. 


Punch Jelly. 


Time, five minutes. 


1358. Two ounces and a half of isinglass; 
& pint and a half of water; two pounds and 
a quarter of loaf sugar; the peel of a large 
lemon, and juice of two; two large wine- 
giasses of brandy ; the same of rum. 

Dissolve in a pint and a half of water two 
ounces of isinglass, with the peel of one large 
lemon cut thin ; put the juice of the lemons 
and two pounds of loaf sugar to the two 
wineglasses of brandy and the same of rum, 
Strain the water in which the isinglass has 
been dissolved upon the lemon juice and 
spirits, place it over the fire to become hot, 
but do not allow it to boil; let it stand a 
few minutes to settle, strain it through a fine 
hair sieve into the mould, and turn it out the 
next day. 


Italian Jelly. 


1359. One pint and a half of clear isin- 
glass jelly ; some very stiff blancmange. 

Half fill a mould with clear isinglass jelly, 
and when it is set, lay round it a wreath of 
very stiff blancmange cut out with a cutter 
in small rounds, ‘Then fill up the mould 
with jelly nearly cold, and put it into ice, 


Oranges Filled with Jelly. 


1360. Some large China oranges, and 
some jelly of two colours. 

With the point of a small knife cut out 
from the top of each orange a round about 
the size of a shilling ; then, with the small 
end of a teaspoon, empty the pulp from 
them, taking care aot to break the rinds. 
"Throw them into cold water. Make jelly of 
the juice pressed from the pulp, and strained 
quite clear, Coiour one half a bright rose 
colour with prepared cochineal, leaving the 
other very pale. When the jelly is nearly 
cold, drain and wipe the oranges, and fill 
them with aiternate stripes of the different- 
coloured jelly. Mach colour being allowed 
to get quite cold before the other is poured 
in, When they are perfectly cold, cut them 
into quarters with a very sharp knife, and 
arrange them tastefully on a dish, with sprigs 
of myrtle between them, 


Gaufres. 


1361. Two egys; one pint of warm milk ; 
two ounces of butter; alittle nutmeg; sugar 
to taste; one spoonful of yeast; sufficient 
flour to make a thick batter. 

Mix two well-beaten eggs with a pint of 
warm mulk, two ountes of butter, a little 
grated nutmeg and pounded loaf sugar to 
taste, add sufticient flour to make a smooth 





paste or thick batter, and put in a spoonful 
of yeast.. Set it to rise about two hours. 
Then work it lightly, and let it stand half an 
hour. Put about two spoonfuls of the mix- 
ture into the gaufring-irons, having pre- 
viously made them hot, and rubbed then 
over with butter; close the irons, and bake 
the gaufres for a few minutes. When done 
of a light colour, turn them out, and sift 
over them pounded sugar and ciunamon 
mixed together, 


Almond Gaufres. 


1362. Six ounces of almonds; three 
ounces of pounded sugar; one ounce of 
flour; two eggs; a tiny pinch of salt; a 
little lemon flavouring. 

Blanch the almonds and shred them very 
fine; then mix them in a bowl with the 
sugar, flour, and flavouring, the salt, and 
well-beat up eggs. Heat a baking sheet in 
the oven, rub it over with white wax. Spread 
the gaufre mixture thinly over it with a fork, 
Put it in the oven, which must not be very 
hot. When half done, take the sheet out, 
and with around tincutterstamp out as many 
gaufres as the sheet will admit, and put 
them back again in the oven to jsf colour 
them. Then take them out, and form them 
into small cornucopize. This must be done 
as quickly as possible, as if they get cold 
they will break in doing, being very brittle. 

These tiny horns can be filled with any 
preserve you please ; or being first covered 
with white of egg and sugar, may be dipped 
in finely-chopped pistachio-nut or angelica, 
and then dried before the fire ; or they may 
be filled with whipped cream. 


Domi 2008, 
Time, half an hour, 


1363. Four eggs; half a pound of loaf 
sugar; seven ounces of flour; essence of 
lemon or almonds ; coloured icing. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs for ten minutes 
with half a pound of powdered loaf sugar, 
and seven ounces of flour ; whisk the whites 
of the eggs to a Aigh froth, flavour them 
with essence of lemon; add them to the 
yolks, stir all gently together, and put the 
mixture into a shallow square tin lined with 
buttered paper, and bake it in a quick oven 
for half an hour. When done, take it from 
the tin, cut it with a sharp knife into oblong 
pieces the shape of a domino. Cover them 
with icing, smooth it over, and drop small 
spots on each to resembie inoes, of 
icing coloured with chocolate ar prepared 
cochineal. Dry the icing in a cool oven, 
and serve, 
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Custard with Jelly. Apples and Rice. 
1964. One pint of milk; three peach} Time, twenty minutes, to boil the rice. 


leaves ; five eggs; sugar to taste; peel of| 3367, Twelve apples; three ounces of 
halfalemon. ._ | butter; peel of one large lemon; four ounces 
_ _Put into a delicately-clean saucepan a pint | of pounded loaf sugar; one quart of milk; 
of milk, three peach leaves, sugar to taste, | six or seven ounces of rice; a very little 
and the peel of a small lemon cut thin. | powdered cinnamon; and some apricot jam. 
When it boils pour it out ; whisk the whites |" Divide the apples in halves, take out the 
and yolks of five eggs, and stir them gra-| cores, and pare them ; spread them ona stew- 
dually to the milk, pour it into the stewpan | pan we// buttered, strew over them the lemon 
and stir it over the fire one way until it | peel grated, and part of the sugar pounded; 
thickens, or put it into a jug with a lip, and | put the lid on the stewpan and bake the 
stand the jug in a Sancepan of boiling water | apples without allowing them to take any 
until the custard is sufficiently thick. When | colour. Boil the rice in a quart of milk, and 
cool, pour it into custard glasses, and put a| the remainder of the sugar, butter, and cin- 
spoonful of clear jelly on some, and of dark} namon. When thorough!y done, mix it well 
coloured jelly on the others. Place the cups | up with a spoon, and place it in the centre 


on a dish and serve, of a dish in the form of d dome. Arrange 
the apples neatly upon this, cover them with 
Gateau de Pommes. apricot jam, and serve quite hot. 


Time, three-quarters of an hcur. 

1365. One pound of sugar; one pint of 
water; two pounds of apples; juice and 
peel of one large lemon ; some rich custard. 

Boil one pound of sugar in a pint of 
water until the water has evaporated, then 
add two pounds of apples pared and cored, 
the juice of a large lemon, and the peel 
grated. Boil all together till quite stiff, 
then put it into a mould, and when cold 
turn it out, and serve it with rich custard 
round it, 


Apple de Par. 


1368, One pound of loaf sugar; half a 
pint of water; peel and juice of one lemon; 
a pound and a half of apples. 

To a pound of loaf sugar add half a pint 
of cold water, and the peel of a lemon cut 
thin ; Ict it boil about ten or fifteen minutes. 
Take out the peel and put in a pound and 
a half of apples cut in slices and the juice of 
the lemon. When they have boiled until 
soft enough to pulp, press them through a 
hair sieve, put then back into the stewpan, 
and let them boil until quite stiff, stirring 


Apple Hedgehog. 
PP dines all the time; then put it into small moulds; 


1366, Fifteen or sixteen large apples ; 
four or five pounds of boiling applies for 
marmalade; three ounces of loaf sugar; 
whites of three eggs ; some apricot or straw- 
berry jam ; half a pound of sweet almonds ; 
= a pint of water; half a pound of sugar 
or the syrup. 

Pare and core fifteen or sixteen large Lemon Floating Island. 
apples, make a syrup with half a pint of| 1369. Yolks of twelve eggs; juice of four 
water and half .a pound of sugar, and sim-| lemons; loaf sugar to taste. 
mer the apples until tolerably tender; drain| Beat the yolks of twelve eggs; add to 
them, and fill the part from which the core | them the juice of four lemons strained, and 
was taken with apricot or strawberry jam, | loaf sugar to taste. Set the mixture over a 
then arrange them on a dish in the form of | chafing dish of coals, or a Stove, stir it untik 
ahedgehog. Stew the boiling apples down | it becomes thick, then pour it into a dish. 
to a smooth dry marmalade and fill the} Whisk the whites of the eggs to a high 

between the apples with it, covering | froth, and pile it on the cream, previously 

it predeiskst| aver — bi dieer’ ibe eae placed in a glass dish. 
of t eggs and three ounces of sifted loa ‘ 
sugar to a solid froth, spread it evenly over Vanilla F loating Island. 
the hedgehog, and sift sugar over it. Blanch} 1370. One quart of rioh milk, or a pint 
and cut into long spikes half a pound of | and a half of milk and a quarter of a pint 
sweet almonds, and stick them thickly over | of cream; two tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar; - 
the surface; place the dish in a moderate | yolks and whites of six eggs; flavouring of 
oven to slightly colour the almonds, and | vanilla. : a 
make the apples hot through. Put a quart of rich milk, er a pint and 


or into a soup plate, and cut it in slices of 
any form you please for dessert. 

If not boiled so stiff, it may be turned out 
of teacups, and custard poured over # a3 a 
second course dish, 


266 Gooseberry Fool, Apple 


Snow, Green Caps, 





half, with a quarter of a pint of cream, into 
a clean stewpan ; put it over a clear fire, and 
when it boils, stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
pounded sugar, the beaten yolks of six eggs, 
and a flavouring of vanilla; stir it constantly 
until it is a thick custard ; then pour it into 
a deep glass dish, and pile the whites of the 
eggs, whisked to a stiff froth, on the top of 
the custard, with small pieces of any bright 
jelly here and there; or ornament it as you 
please. 


Gooseberry Fool. 


1371. Two quarts of gooseberries ; one 
quart of water; sugar to taste; two quarts 
of new milk; yolks of four eggs; a little 
grated nutmeg. 

Put two quarts of gooseberries into a stew- 
pan with a quart of water ; when they begin 
to turn yellow and swell, drain the water 
from them and press them with the back of 
a spoon through a colander, sweeten them 
to your taste, and set them to cool. Put 
two quarts of milk over the fire beaten up 
with the yolks of four eggs, and a little 
grated nutmeg; stir it over the fire until it 
begins to simmer, then take it off, and stir 
it gradually into the cold gooseberries, let it 
stand until cold, and serve it. The eggs 
may be left out and milk only may be uscd. 
Half this quantity makes a good dishful. 


Rice Snow Balls. 
Time, twenty minutes, to boil the rice. 


1372. A quarter of a pound of Carolina 
rice ; one pint and a half of new milk ; two 
ounces of loaf sugar; two ounces of sweet 
almonds; and some preserve or marmalade. 

Put a quarter of a pound of rice intoa 
stewpan with a pint and a half of new milk, 
two ounces of pounded sugar and two ounces 
of sweet almonds blanched and minced fine, 
and boil it until the rice is tender. Dip some 
small cups into cold water, fill them with 
the rice, and set them to become cold; turn 
them out on a dish, arrange a border of pre- 
serve or marmalade all round them, and 
pour a little rich cream into the centre, if 
you have it. 

Apple Snow. 
Time, one hour. 


1373. Eight apples; half a pound of 
sugar; juice of one lemon ; whites of three 


eggs. 

Add to the pulp of eight baked apples 
half a pound of powdered sugar, the juice 
of one lemon, and the whites of three cogs: 
whisk the whole together for one hour. Put 
some cream or custard in a dish, and drop 
the whisked froth on it in large flakes, A 

» pinch of alum makes the whisk firmer. 


Snow. 


1374. Half an ounce of isinglass; half a 
pint of soft spring water; two ounces of 
Sugar; one large, or two small lemons; 
whites of two eggs, 

Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in half 
a pint of soft water, rub two ounces of sugar 
on one large or two small lemons, strain the 
isinglass and water on the sugar, whisk it 
together, and add the juice of the lemon by 
degrees; then add the whites of two eggs 
well beaten. Whisk it all together until it 
becomes thick and white; then put it into 
the mould, 


(Eufs a la Neige, or Snow Eggs. 


1375. Six or eight eggs; one quart of 
milk ; some custard made from the yolks and 
the milk; some sugar. 

Divide the yolks from the whites of six or 
eight eggs, and whisk the whites with a little 
pounded sugar until they are a stiff froth. 
Put a quart of milk slightly sweetened over 
the fire in a stewpan, and when it boils put 
in the egg froth in a tablespoon, and when 
set on one side, turn it on the other. When 
az! are done, drain the milk they were boiled 
in from the eggs, and make it into a custard 
by adding the yolks well beaten, a little sugar 
if required, and any flavouring you like. 
When cold, pour it into a glass dish, place 
the eggs on the top, and either serve them 
white, or sprinkle over them a few coloured 
sugar plums, and serve. 


Green Caps. 


1376. Twelve large green codlings ; whites 
of six eggs; pounded loaf sugar; and some 
custard. 

Take twelve large green apples, green 
them as for preserving, and put them on a 
tin plate or dish; whisk the white of eggs to 
a very stiff froth, rub them over with it, sift 
loaf sugar over them, and put them in the 
oven until they look bright and sparkle like 
frost; then take them out and arrange them 
carefully in the dish you intend to serye 
them on, pour some good custard round 
them, and stick a flower on every apple. | 


Frosted Pippins. 
Time, half an hour, 


1377. Twelve large pippins; whites of 
three cggs; lemon peel ; pounded sugar. 

Divide twelve pippins, take out the cores, 
and place them close together on a tin, with 
the fiat side downwards, Whisk the white 
of egg quite firm, spread it over them, then 
Strew some lemon eut very thin and in 
shreds, and sift double-refined sugat oves 


Rice and Pears, Charlotte de Pomme, ee. 
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the whole. Bake them half an hour, and |is taken from the mould. Sift loaf sugar 


then place them on a hot dish, and serve 
them quickly. 


Rice and Pears, 
Time, one hour and a half. 


4378. One breakfast cup and a half of 
rice ; one pint of milk ; a large tablespoon- 
ful of sugar; three eggs; a little cinnamon 
and nutmeg ; baked pears. 

Boil the rice till tender in the milk, then 

t in the cinnamon, sugar, and nutmcg. 

ake it up, let it get nearly cold, beat the 
eggs well, and mix them with the rice. 
Butter a mould, put the rice in, tie it down 
tightly in a floured cloth, and let it boil for 
an hour. Turn it out; lay round it baked 
pears. Garnish it with slices of lemon stuck 
into the rice. 


Fianc of Apricots or Peaches—Entremets. 


Time, about twenty minutes to bake the 
flanc ; ten minutes to simmer the fruit. 


1379 About three-quarters of a pound of 
short crust ; ten ounces of loaf sugar ; three- 
quarters of a pint of water ; peel of a lemon; 
ten or twelve apricots, or peaches. 

Make about three-quarters of a pound of 
good short crust. Well butter the inside of 
a mould, and press the paste round it to 
take the form. Pinch the paste that rises 
above with the paste pinchers, and fill the 
case with flour. Put it in a moderate oven 
for a quarter of an hour, then take out the 
flour, carefully remove the paste from the 
mould, and put it back in the oven codry 
and colour. Boil ten ounces of loaf sugar 
pounded, with three-quarters of a pint of 
water, and the thin peel of a lemon until it 
makes a nice syrup. ‘Take out the stones 
from the fruit, and simmer the apricots in 
the syrup until tender. Serve them in the 
case, 


A Charlotte de Pomme, 
Time, three-quarters of an hour to one hour. 


1380. The crumb of a stale loaf; apple 
marmalade ; apricot jam. 

Butter a plain mould, and line it with thin 
slices of the crumb of a stale loaf dipped into 
clarified butter, joining each slice neatly to 
prevent the syrup from escaping, which 
would spoil the appearance of the Charlotte 
when done. Then fill the mould with apple 
marmalade and apricot jam ; cover the top 
with slices of bread dipped into butter, and 
on the top of the bread put a plate with a 
weight on it. Set the mould in a quick oven 
from three-quarters of an hour to one hour, 
according to the size. Turn it out with care, 
having drained any butter from it before it 


over it, or cover it with clear jelly, and serys 
it hot. 


Swiss Apple Charlotte, 
Time, fifty minutes, 


r38x, Ten or twelve apples; bread and 
butter; a quarter of a pound of moist sugar; 
two lemons, 

Take the crust from a stale lodf, and cut 
slices of bread and butter from the crumb. 
Butter the inside of a pie-dish, and line it 
with the bread ; then put in a layer of apples 
pared, cored, and cut into slices. Strew 
over them some lemon peel minced very 
fine, and some sugar; then slices of bread 
and butter, then apples, lemon peel and su- 
gar, until the dish is full. Squeeze over the 
whole the juice of two lemons, and cover it 
with the bread crusts and the peel of the 
appler, to prevent its burning, or browning. 
Bake it for about fifty minutes in a quick 
oven, and when done, take off the c:usts and 
Peele peels, and turn it out on the dish care- 
UW. y. 


A Charlotte a la Parisienne, 
Time, till the icing is dry. 


1382, One Savoy cake; pot of preserve; 
five ounces of loaf sugar; whites of four 
eggs. 

Cut a Savoy cake horizontally into rather 
thin slices ; cover each slice with any preserve 
preferred, and replace the slices in their ori- 
ginal form. Whisk the whites of four eggs 
with five ounces of sifted loaf sugar to a fine 
froth, and spread it smoothly over the cake. 
Sift finely powdered sugar over the icing in 
every part, and put it into a slack oven to 
dry the icing. 


A Charlotte Russe.—Entremets. 
Time, to set, six minutes. 


1383. Some Savoy biscuits; three-quarters 
of a pint of good cream ; rather more than 
half an ounce of isinglass; two dessertspoon- 
fuls of curagoa, or vanilla; one ounce of 
loaf sugar ; a large slice of spongecake ; one 
egg. 
‘Take as many Savoy biscuits as will cover 
the inside of a mould ; lightly moisten the 
edges with the beaten white of an egg, and 
place them upright all round the sides of the 
mould, slightly over each other, or stiffi- 
ciently close to prevent the cream from es- 
caping. Arrange thei at the bottom of the 
mould in a star, or rosette, taking care that 
it is, well covered, and then set it in the qven 
for five or six minutes to dry. Whisk 
cream with the curacoa er wine, the isin: 
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mixed to a thin smooth batter, with a few 


glass dissolved, and loaf sugar to taste. | ally in four teaspoonfuls of flour, previously 
en 


sufficiently firm, fiil the inside of the 


Charlotte Russe, and place over it a slice of | spoonfuls of cream. Let it simmer for about 


spongecake, or of bread cut the same shape 
and size. Cover it with the cream, and orna- 
ment it with sweetmeats or coloured sugar. 
Place it in ice til] set. 


to Make a Pyramid of Macaroons, or 
Meringues. 


1384. Half a pound of loaf sugar; one 
ounce of gum arabic ; two tablespoonfuls of 
water; macaroons. 

Put half a pound of loaf sugar, one ounce 
of gum arabic, and two tablespoonfuls of 
water into a basin; stir it until it is dis- 
solved; then set it over a slow fire, stirring 
it all the time until it is like melted glue. 

Have a tin mould, rub butter over the 
outside to prevent the candy from sticking, 
set it firmly on a dish, or table, begin at the 
bottom by putting a row of macaroons, or 
meringues around it; stick them together 
with the prepared sugar (which must be kept 
hot). hen this row is firm and cold, add 
another above it, Jet that also become firm, 
then add another, and so continue until the 
pyramid is finished. When the whole is 
cold and firm, take it from the form. 

These pyramids may be filled with whip- 
ped cream, fruit, &c. 


A Cake Trifle. 


1385. A Savoy cake, or a Naples cake; 
@ pint of milk; yolks of four eggs; whites 
of two ; two ounces of sugar ; one teaspoon- 
ful of peach water ; any jam you please. 

Take a Savoy, or Naples cake; cut out 
the inside about an inch from the edge and 
bottom, leaving a shell; fill the inside with 
acustard made of the yolks of four eggs 
beaten with a pint of boiling milk, sweetened 
with two ounces of powdered sugar, and fla- 
voured with a teaspoonful of peach water. 
Lay on it some strawberry, or any other jam 
you may prefer ; beat the whites of two eggs 
with a little sifted sugar, until they will stand 
in aheap. Pile it up on the cake over the 
preserve, and serve. 


Trifle, or Swiss Cream, 
Time, to simmer, five minutes, 


2386, One pint of cream ; peel of a lemon; 
one drachm of cinnamon ; four teaspoonfuls 
of flour; juice of two lemons ; four ounces 


of macaroons ; two ounces of ratafias; two | whites of twoe 


ounces of candied citron, or orange peel. 

._ Flavour a pint of cream with the peel of a 
lemon, and a drachm of cinnamon. Put it 
over the fire, and when it boils, stir gradu- 


five minutes, stirring it all the time; then 
pour it out of the stewpan, and when cold, 
mix with it the juice of two lemons strained. 
Cover the bottom of a glass dish with half 
the macaroons and half the ratafias, then 
pour over them part of the cream, then add 
another layer of cakes, and then the cream. 
Cut an ounce of candied citron, or orange 
peel into shreds,and strew them lightly over 
the top of the cream. 


Gooseberry Trifle, 


Time, fifteen to twenty-five minutes to boil 
the gooscberries. 


1387. Three pints of gooseberries ; three- 
quarters of a pound of good moist sugar ; 
one pint of custard ; some whipped cream. 

Boil three pints of gooseberries with about 
three-quarters of a pound of good moist 
sugar, or sugar to taste. When sufficiently 
soft to pulp, put them at the bottom of a 
glass trifle-dish, and pour over them about 
a pint of good custard, and set it in a cool 
place. When ready to serve, pile a whipped 
cream over it, and ornament the top with 
rings of preserved or crystallized fruit, 


Apple Trifle. 


1388, Ten or twelve apples ; peel of one 
lemon ; sugar to taste; three-quarters of a 
pint of milk; a quarter of a pint of cream ; 
yolks of two eggs ; whipped cream, 

Pare, core, and scald ten or twelve apples 
with the peel of a lemon grated, and sugar 
totaste. When tender, beat them toa pulp, 
and put them at the bottom of a trifle-dish ; 
add three-quarters of a pint of milk and a 
quarter of a pint of cream to the yolks of 
two eggs, with a few lumps of sugar ; stir it 
over the fire or in a jug placed in hot water 
until it thickens, and when cold lay it over 
the apple, and pile a whipped cream over 
the whole. 


To Make a Rich Trifle. 


1389. Eight spongecakes; four ounces 
of macaroons; four ounces of ratafas; 
three ounces of sweet almonds; the grated 
peel of one large lemon ; a pot of raspberry 
jam ; half a pint of sherry, or raisin wine; 
three wineglasses of brandy; one piat of 
rich custard. 

For the Whid.—One pint of cream ; 
$s; one glass of white wine; 
three ounces of loaf sugar. 

Put the cream, pounded sugar, glass of 
white wine, and the whites of two new-laid 
eggs into a bowl, and whisk them to a stiff 
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froth. As the froth rises take it off with a | three-quarters of a pound of pounded loaf 
skimmer, and put it on the reversed side of | sugar and the juice of four lemons. When 
a sieve to drain, and when the whole is | the gelatine is cold (but before it begins to 
finished, set it in a cool place until the next | get firm), add the whites of three eggs which 
day. . Then put the spongecakesi at the | have been well beaten. Whisk the whole 
bottom of the glass trifle-dish ; then the | for a quarter of an hour, or until the mixture 
macaroons and the ratafias, and pour over | is quite white and begins to thicken; then 
them the wine and brandy. When well | put it into a mould which has been previ- 
soaked, grate over them the peel of a large | ously soaked in cold water. Setit in a cold 
lemon, then add the almonds blanched and | place until firm, then turn it carefully out, 
cut into thin shreds, and the raspberry jam. | and garnish it with dried fruit or favouring. 
Pour over the whole a pint of rich custard, 
and pile the whip lightly over the top. Or- Meringues. 
nament it with flowers or with crystallized} 1393. Whites of four small eggs; half a 
fruits of any bright colour. pound of finely-powdered sugar; lemon or 
Tipsy Cake. vanilla flavouring. 
: Whisk the whites of four small eggs to a 
Time, one hour and three-quarters or two | high froth, then stir into it half a pound of 
hours, to soak the cake. finely - powdered sugar; flavour it with 
1390. One large round stale spongecake ; | vanilla or lemon essence, and repeat the 
one glas and a half of brandy ; sufficient ‘ whisking until it will lie in a heap ; then lay 
sherry or raisin wine to soak it ; juice of half the mixture on letter paper, in the shape of 
a lemon ; three ounces of sweet almonds; half an egg, moulding it with a spoon, lay- 
one pint of rich custard. __ {ing each about half an inch apart. Then 
Place a large spongecake in the glass dish ' place the paper containing the meringues on 
in which it is to be served; make a small ja piece of hard wood, and put them into a 
hole in the centre, and pour in over the | quick oven; do not close it. Watch them; 
cake a sufficient quantity of sherry or raisin ' and when they begin to have a yellow ap- 
wine (mixed with a glass and a half of pearance take them out; remove the paper 
brandy and the juice of half a lemon), to carefully from the wood, and let them cool 
soak it thoroughly, Then blanch two ofr | for two or three minutes ; then slip a thin- 
three ounces of sweet almonds ; cut them | bladed knife very carefully under one, turn 
into long spikes, stick them all over the! it into your left hand, take another from the 
cake, and pour round it a pint of very ich | paper in the same way, and join the two 
custard, gs which were next the paper a 
‘he soft inside may be taken out with t 
ors Ce handle of a small spcon, tWe shells filled 
: J y , !with jam, jelly, or cream, and then joined 
1391. One ounce of isinglass ; one pint of | together as above, cementing them tegether 
water ; juice of six or seven oranges ; juice | with some of the mixture. 
of one lemon; sugar to taste; whites of 
a cRgs. it telat tea Apple Meringue. 
issolve an ounce of isinglass in a pint of | 7: - ‘ 
boiling water, strain it and let it stand till | Time, four or gape eld stew ; one hour 
nearly cold ; then mix with it the juice of : 
six of seven oranges, and the juice of one} 1394. Twelve large apples; some pre- 
lemon ; add the whites of eggs and sugar | S¢rved wine sours; sugar to your taste; 
to taste, and whisk the whole together until | Some Sugar icing. 
it looks white and like a sponge. Put it| . Pare and core twelve large apples; stew 


into a mould, and turn it out the next day, | them gently for four or five hours ; sweetem 
them to your taste. Spread a layer on a 


Lemon Sponge. souffié-dish, then add a layer of preserved 
Time, half an hour. ° mine stl citi ‘ then ie reminds of 
Two ounces of gelatine; one pint] Pe apples. bake for.an hour, and a short 
and’ half of water ; juice of four temanss time before it is wanted, put on an icing of 
peel of two; whites of three eggs; three- fine white sugar. Put it again in the oven 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. to brown, and send it up quite hot as a re- 
Pour over two ounces of gelatine a pint of ; Bove at second course. 
cold water ; let it simmer for a quarter of an Almond Meringues. 
hour, then add half a pint of boiling water.| 1395. A quarter of a pound of almonds ; 
‘Tf not sufficiently dissolved, set the stewpan | a quarter of a pound of double-refined sugar 
over the fire until it be so. Add to this. whites of two large eggs. 
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“Whisk the whites of two large eggs to a 
high froth ; then add to it a quarter of a 
pound of finely-powdered double-refined 
sugar, and again whisk it until it is light 
and firm, so as to take any form you may 
place it in; add to it a quarter of a pound 
of almonds blanched and cut into very thin 
small slices, drop the meringues on letter 

aper, placed on baking tins, and put them 
or a few minutes into a quick oven without 
closing it. When done, take them from the 
papers with a thin-bladed knife. 

Cocoa-nut may take the place of the al- 
monds, if finely chopped. 


Apple and Apricot Meringue. 

1396. Eight or ten apples; two ounces of 
white sugar; apricot jam; whites of five 
eggs. 

Cut eight or ten apples into quarters, 
and after removing the peel and cores put 
them into a stewpan, sprinkle over them 
two ounces of sugar, and stew them until 
tender. Strain the juice. Put them in a 
dish with a layer of apricot jam over them; 
whisk the whites of five eggs to a stiff froth 
Ice snow, spread it over the top, sprinkle 
sifted sugar over the whole, and dry it 
thoroughly in a very slow oven. 

This dish can be made of rhubarb, goose- 
berry, or any other fruit, and makes a very 
pretty dish. 


Rice Meringue. 
Time, twenty minutes. 

1397. One teacupful of rice; half a pint 
of milk; three eggs; one teaspoonful of 
moist sugar; to aaa or any other jam; two 
teaspoonfuls éf loaf sugar. 

Put a teacupful of rice into half a pint of 
milk, and stand it at the side of the fire to 
Simmer until quite soft. Then add the 
yolks of three beaten eggs to the rice in the 
Sstewpan, and beat the whole up with a 
teaspoonful of fine moist sugar. Then 
turn it out into the tin that it is to be baked 
in, piling it up AzgA in the centre, and 
spread a thick layer of apricot or any other 
jam over it. Whisk the whites of the three 
eggs toa firm froth with a teaspoonful of 

wdered loaf sugar, spread it all over the 
jam, and sprinkle loaf sugar on the top of 
t, then drop a little of the froth about it in 
different shapes. Put it into the oven for 
about twenty minutes, taking care to leave 
the oven door open. 

Raspberry, strawberry, or currant jam 
may be used, 


Neapolitan Pastry. 
Time, twelve to fifteen minutes. 
4 8398: Some rich puff paste ; raspberry or 
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Roll out some rich puff paste to about 
half an inch in thickness, and cut it into 
Strips about an inch and a half wide, and 
two inches in length; place them on a bak- 
ing sheet some distance from each other, to 
allow them room to spread. Bake them in 
a quick oven. Spread a layer of raspberry 
or strawberry jam over half of them, take 
the others and stick them together in pairs. 
Ice them with coloured icing, and orna- 
ment them as preferred. Serve them piled 
high on a napkin, 


Croquettes of Rice. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour, or longer, 
to swell the rice; ten minutes to fry the 
croquettes. 


1399. Eight ounces of rice; one quart of 
milk; six or seven ounces of pounded 
sugar; flavouring of almonds or vanilla; 
yolk of egg and bread-crumbs. 

Put eight ounces of rice into a stewpan 
with a quart of milk, flavour it with almonds 
or vanilla, and let the rice gradually swell 
until the milk is dried up, and the rice ten- 
der. Turn it out, and when cold, form it 
into’ round balls, dip them into the yolk of 
egg beatcn up with a little pounded sugar, 
sprinkle them with bread-crumbs, and fry 
them in boiling lard, turning them fre- 
quently, that they may get browned all 
over. Place them on a clean napkin before 
the fire to drain, and serve them piled high 
on a folded napkin. 


Curd for Cheesecakes-—Yorkshire 
Receipt. 


Time, till it curds, 


1400. One quart of water; two eggs; 
one quart of new milk; two spoonfuls of 
lemon juice or good vinegar. 

Boil the water in a stewpan. Beat two 
eggs and mix them with a quart of new 
nilk; add them to the water with two 
spoonfuls of lemon juice or good vinegar. 
When the curd rises lay it on a@ sieve to 
drain, 


Another Way, 
Time, till it curds 


1401. Four quarts of mixed old and new 
milk ; threa pints of buttermilk; four eggs. 

Set the old and new milk to boil, then 
add three pints of buttermilk with four eggs 
beat up in it, Stir all together till it turns 
to curd, 

More eggs must be added when it is te 
be made into cheesecakes, with a little buttes 
-~-! cream, 


Apple, Lemon, Potato, Almond Cheesecakes, &e. 





Cheesecakes. @ 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes, % 


1402. Half a pint of good curds; four 
eggs; three spoonfuls of rich cream; a 
quarter of a nutmeg; one spoonful of ratafia; 
@ quarter of a pound of currants; puff 
paste. 

Beat half a pint of good curd with four 
eggs, three spoonfuls of rich cream, a quar- 
ter of a nutmeg grated, a spoonful of 
ratafia, and a quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants washed and dried. Mix all well 
together, and bake in patty-pans lined with 
a good puff paste. 


Apple Cheesecakes, 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


1403. Twelve large apples; juice of two 
large lemons, and the peel grated ; half a 
pound of fresh butter; yolks of five eggs; 
sugar to taste; puff paste. 

Pare and core twelve large apples, and 
boil them as for apple sauce, with a small 
quantity of water. Mash them very smooth, 
and stir in the juice of two lemons and the 
peel grated, the yolks of five or six eggs, 
and four ounces of butter beaten to a 
cream, sweeten to your taste with pounded 
loaf sugar, and bake them in patty-pans 
lined with a rich puff paste. 


Lemon Cheesecakes. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


1404. A quarter of a pound of warmed 
butter; peel of two lemons, juice of one; a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar; a few 
almonds; puff paste. 

Just warm the butter; stir into it the 
sugar pounded fine, and when dissolved, 
mix with it the peel of two lemons grated, 
and the juice of one strained. Mix all well 
together, and pour it into patty-pans lined 
with puff paste. Put a few blanched 
almonds on the top of each. 


Potato Cheesecakes, 
Time, half an hour. 


1405. Six ounces of potatoes; a quarter 
of a pound of lemon peel; a quarter of a 

ound of sugar; a quarter of a pound of 
Gorter a little cream; puff paste. 

Boil and mash some mealy potatoes, and 
beat them fine; boil a quarter of a pound of 
lemon peel, and beat it ina mortar with a 
quarter of a pound of sugar pounded ; then 
add itto the beaten potato, with a quarter 
of a pound of butter melted in a little 
cream, When well mixed, let it stand to 
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rich puff paste; rather more than half fill 
them with the potato mixture, and bake 
them in a quick oven, sifting some double 
refined sugar over them when going into 
the oven. 


a er 
Almond Cheesecakes. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


1406. A quarter of a pound of sweet al- 
monds ; six bitter almonds ; one spoonful 
of water; a quarter of a pound of loaf 
sugar; one spoonful of cream ; whites of 
two eggs ; puff paste. 

Blanch and pound the sweet and bitter 
almonds with a spoonful of water ; then add 
a quarter of a pound of sugar pounded, a 
spoonful of cream, and the whites of two 
eggs well beaten. Mix all as quick as pos- 
sible, put it into very small patty-pans lined 
with puff paste, and bake in a warm oven 
nearly twenty minutes. 


Citron Cheesecakes. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


1407. One pint of curds; a quarter of a 
pound of almonds ; one spoonful of orange- 
flower water; yolks of four eygs; two 
Naples biscuits ; two ounces and a half of 
sugar ; twoor three ounces of green citron; 
puff paste. 

Beat a pint of curds ina mortar until they 
are perfectly smooth; blanch and pound 
four ounces of sweet almonds with a spoon- 
ful of orange-flower water, to prevent their 
oiling ; well beat the yolks of four eggs, and 
mix them with the curds and almonds, then 
add the biscuits grated, the loaf sugar 
pounded small, and some green citron shred 
very fine. Mix all these ingredients well 
together, line some patty-pans with a rich 
paste, fill them with the mixture, put slips 
of citron on the top of each, and bake 
them. 


Cheap Ratafia Cheeszcakes. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


1408. One quart of milk ; a little rennet ; 
two ounces of butter; three eggs ; a little 
nutmeg; one ounce of pounded sugar ; one 
ounce and a half of ratafias; half a glass of 
brandy ; puff paste. 

Turn a quart of milk to a curd witha 
little rennet, beat it smooth in a mortar, 
and when well drained from the whey, add 
two ounces of butter dissolved, three eggs 
well beaten, one ounce of pounded sugar, 
half a glass of brandy, and an ounce and 4 
half of crushed ratafia cakes. Mix all well 
together, Line some patty-pans with rich 
puft paste, pour in the mixture, and bake 


grow cold, Line some patty-pans with a! them carefully. 
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Bread Cheesecakes. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes,’ 


2409. One French roll; one pint of boil- 
ing cream; eight eggs; half a pound of 
butter; a little grated nutmeg; halfa pound 
of currants; half a glass of wine or brandy. 

Slice a French roll as thin as possible, 
pour over it a pint of boiling cream, and let 
it stand two hours; then beat eight eggs 
with halfa pound of fresh butter, mix them 
with the bread and cream, grate in a little 
nutmeg, add half a pound of currants 
washed and dried, and half a glass of white 
wine or brandy. Mix and beat all together, 
and bake them in patty-pans, or in small 
raised crusts. 


Rice Cheesecakes. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


vato. A quarter of a pound of Patna rice; 
half a pint of cream ; half a pound of fresh 
butter; half a pound of loaf sugar; a little 
lemon peel; six eggs ; a glass of brandy ; 
a spoonful of orange-flower water; puff 


aste. 

Wash and pick the rice and boil it ten- 
der in two quarts of water, strain it through 
a sieve, and let it drain; put it into a stew- 
pan with the cream, butter, pounded sugar, 
orange-flower water, and the lemon peel 
minced fine. Mix all together with six well- 
beaten eggs and a glass of brandy, put it 
over the fire and stir it till it is thick; 
then take it off the fire and let it cool. Put 
some rich puff paste over some patty-pans, 
crimp them round the edge with a knife, and 
when the mixture is cold, fill the pans nearly 
full and bake them in a slow oven. 


Maids of Honour. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes, to fry. 


r4tz. Four quarts of milk; a piece of 
rennet ; nine ounces of fresh butter; yolks 
of six eggs ; ten ounces of sifted sugar ; two 
ounces of sweet, one ounce of bitter al- 
monds ; juice of two small lemons ; peel of 
four ; two large potatoes ; four tablespoon- 
fuls of brandy ; puff paste. 

Mix ten ounces of powdered sugar with 
the yolks of six well-beuten eggs, the ai- 
thonds blanched and pounded fine, the juice 
of two small lemons, the grated peel of four, 
and two mealy potatoes drained dry and 
well-beaten, Turn two quarts of milk toa 
curd with a piece of rennet, and when quite 
dry, crumble and sift it through a conrse 
sicve, and beat it up with nine ounces of 
fresh butter until it is aden | smooth, add 
it to the sugur, eggs, &c., and mix all tho- 
roughly 


brandy. Line some tartlet-pans with some 
very light puff paste, fill them with the mix- 
ture, and bake them quickly a light colour. 


Lemon Cheesecakes. 


r4r2. One pound of loaf sugar; six : 
juice of three large lemons, peel of ore 
quarter of a pound of butter. 

Take a pound of loaf sugar, broken as for 
tea, add to it six eggs well beaten, leaving 
out the whites of two, the juice of three large 
lemons strained, the peel of two grated, and 
a quarter of a pound of butter. Put these 
ingredients into a stewpan and stir them 
gently over a slow fire till as thick as honey, 
then pour it into small jars, tie papers 
dipped in brandy over them, and keep them 
in a dry cool place. 


Lemon Cheesecakes to Keep foveral Years. 


1413. A quarter of a pound of butter; 
one pound of loaf sugar ; six eggs; the peel 
of two lemons, the juice of three. 

To a quarter of a pound of butter put a 
pound of loaf sugar, broken into lumps, six 
eggs well beaten, leaving out two whites, 
the peel of two lemons grated, and the juice 
of three. Put all into a nice-brass pan, and 
let it Simmer over the fire till it is dissolved 
and begins to look like honey, then pour it 
into jars, and tie it down tightly with blad- 
ders. Keepitinadry place. When you 
use it, have ready some very small tins, 
make a good puff paste, and fill them 4ad/ 
full with cheesecakes, as they will rise very 
much. When cold, add a little grated 
sugar. 

N.B.—It must be stirred gently all the 
time it is on the fire, 


Fairy Butter. 

1414. Yolks of four eggs; a quarter of a 
pound of butter; two ounces of sugar; one 
large teaspoonful of orange-flower water. 

Take the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and twe 
ounces of sugar in a large teaspoonful ol 
orange-flower water ; beat it together until 
a fine paste ; let it stand two or three hours, 
ne rub it through a colander on a smail 

ish, 
Orange Butter. 
Time, cight minutes to boil the eggs. 

1415. Six hard-boiled eggs; two ounces 
and a half of sugar; three onnces of fresh 
butter; two ounces of sweet almonds; a 
few spoonfuls of orange-flower water. 

Beat six hard-boiled eggs in a mortar 
with two ounces and u half of pounded loaf 


together with four tablespoonfuls of | sugar, three ounces of fresh butter, and two 
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ounces of sweet almonds blanched and 
beaten to a smooth paste. Moisten the 
whole with a few spoonfuls of orange- 
flower water, and press it through a colan- 
der on a dish. 

_Arrange round it sweet or any ornamental 
biscuits, 

Spanish Butter. 


Time, ten minutes, 


1416. One wineglass of rosewater; half an 
ounce of isinglass; six bittter almonds ; 
half a pint of cream ; yo'ks of three eggs; 
sugar to your taste. 

oa wineglass of rosewater add half an 
ounce of isinglass, and six bitter almonds 
blanched and sliced; let it stand by the 
fire for rather more than an hour, then add 
half a pint of cream, the yolks of three 
beaten eggs; sweeten to your taste. Set it 
over a slow fire until thick, then stir it until 
cold, wet the mould with rosewater, and 
pour in the butter, 


Snow Cheese, 
Time, twenty-four hous. 


1417. One pint of thick cream; a quarter 
of a pound of double-refined loaf sugar; 
juice of two lemons, peel of three grated. 


Mix with a pint of thick cream a quarter 
of a pound of doubleé-refined sugar, the juice 
of two lemons, and the peel of three grated. 
Whisk the whole up until quite thick, put it 
into a lawn sieve just large enough to hold 
the quantity, and let it stand twenty-four 
hours before you turn it into a dish for the 


table. 
Banbury Cakes, 
Time, half an hour. 

r418. Some good puff paste; Banbury 
mincemeat ; white of eggs, and some sugar. 

Make a good puff paste, and roll it out 
thin, divide it into equal parts, and cover 
one half over with Banbury mincemeat, 
then moisten the edge with the white of an 
egg, cover the other paste over it, press it 
together, and mark it out in ova] forms, 
Glaze it over with the white of egg and 
pounded sugar, and bake it on a tin ina 
well-heated oven for half an hour. When 
done, divide the cakes with a sharp knife 
the moment they are taken from the oven, 
and serve them when required. 

Or the paste may be cut into rounds with 
a cutter, some of the mince laid on each, 
covered with puff paste, and closed in the 
form of an oval, placing the join under- 
neath, with sifted sugar over them, 


SECOND COURSE DISHES, RELISHES, &c. 


Macaroni as usually served. 


Time, to boil the macaroni, half an hour; 
to brown it, six or seven minutes. 

1419. Half a pound of pipe macaroni ; 
seven ounces of Parmesan or Cheshire 
cheese ; four ounces of butter; one pint of 
new milk; one quart of water and soum 
bread-crumbs ; a pinch of salt. 

Flavour the milk and water with a pinch 
of salt, set it over the fire, and when boiling, 
drop in the macaroni. When tender, drain 
it from the milk and water, put it into a 
deep dish, sprinkle some of the grated 
cheese amongst it, with part of the butter 
broken into small pieces, place a layer of 
grated cheese over the top, and cover the 
whole with fine bread-crumbs. pouring the 
remainder of the butter lightly warmed over 
the crumbs. Brown the top of the maca- 
roni with a salamander, or before the fire, 
turning it several times that it may be nicely 


browned. 
Serve it quickly, and as hot as possible, 
Macaroni. 


Time, half an hour to boil; five minutes | Time, half an hour to boil the macaroni 
wi ry 


th cream. 
uquo, Four ounces of macaroni; two 


tablespoonfuls of good cream; one ounce 
and a half of butter rolled in flour; some 
toasted cheese. 

Boil the macaroni until quite tender, and 
lay it on a Sieve to drain; then put it into 
a tossing-pan with the cream, and the butter 
rolled in flour, boil it five minutes, pour it 
on a dish, spread toasted cheese all over it, 
aud serve it up very hot. 


Fish Macaroni, 


Time, to boil macaroni, half an hour; to 
brown it, five minutes. 


r42r. Some cold cod ; twice its weight in 
macaroni; six ounces of cheese; a latge 
piece of butter. 

Chop any quantity of cold cod very fine, 
mix with it twice its weight in .nacaroni 
boiled tender, and three ounces of ‘grated 
cheese ; mix the whole well together, put it 
on a dish with a few pieces of butter on the 
top. Grate cheese thickly over it, and brown 
it before the fire in a Dutch oven. | 


Timbale de Macaroni. 
one hour to steam. : 
1422, Half a pound of macaroni; water 
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ahd salt ; yolks of five eggs ; whites of two ; 

If a pint of cream ; four dessertspoonfuls 
of Parmesan cheese; a few slices of ham; 
and the white meat of a fowl. 

Put half a pound of macaroni into a stew- 
pan with a little salt, and well cover it with 
water, simmer it until gazze tender, taking 
care to preserve the form, and when done 
strain it through a sieve. Mince the white 
mat of 4 cold fowl and a few slices of ham 
very fine, season it with pepper and salt, 
and mix it with the Parmesan cheese finely 
grated. Well beat the yolks of five and 
the whites of two or three eggs, add them to 
the minced fowl, &c., with half a pint of 
good cream. Well mix the whole with the 
macaroni, put it into a buttered mould, 
Steam it for an hour, and serve with a good 


gravy. 


f Admiral Ross's Indian Devil Mixture, 


‘ 1423. Four tablespoonfuls of cold gravy; 
one of Chutney paste ; one of ketchup; one 
of vinegar ; two teaspoonfuls of made mus- 
tard ; two of salt; two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, 

Mix all the above ingredients as smooth 
as possible in a soup plate, put with it the 
cold meat, or whatever you wish to devil. 
Stew it gently until thoroughly warmed, and 
then you will have a good devil. 


Devilled Biscuits. 


Time, ten minutes. 


2424. Some thin slices of kippered sal- 
mon ; three captain's biscuits; clarified but- 
ter or oil; some devil mixture. 

Soak some thin captain's biscuits in clari- 
fied butter or salad oil; then rub each side 
well over with devil mixture, and toast them 
on the gridiron over a clear fire; put them 
on a dish; place on each a very thin slice of 
kippered salmon, and brown with a salaman- 
der or before the fire. Serve it quickly and 
wery hot, 


Devilled Oysters, 
. Time, three or four minutes. 


425. Some fine large oysters ; one ounce 
and a half of butter; a little lemon alee: 
Pep » Salt, and Cayenne. 

pen @ sufficient number of oysters for 
the dish, leaving them in their deep shells 
and their liquor, add @ little lemon juice, 
pepper, salt, and Cayenne; put a small 
piece of butter an each, and place the shell 
carefally on a gridiron over g clear bright 
fire to broil 


for q few minutes, Serve them 
on 6 baphin with bread and tutten”* 


Salmagundy. 

1426. Some cold veal or fowl; the whites 
and yolks of hard-boiled eggs ; four ancho- 
vies; some grated tongue and ham; red 
cabbage and beetroot. 

Chop the white part of some veal or fowl 
very fine, and all the other ingredients sepd- 
rately. Then place at the bottom of 4 sinall 
flat dish a saucer or small china basin ; make 
rows of the veal, egos, &c., round it wide at 
the bottom, and smaller as you reach the top, 
arranging the ingredients according to their 
colour—as the white of egg on the beetroot, 
and so on. Salmagundy may be served in 
a variety of ways, placed on a dish without 
the basin; or the white of hard-boiled eggs 
filled with each ingredient, a small piece of 
the egg cut from the bottom to make them 
stand evenly on the dish, and garnished with 
double curled parsley, , 


Indian Kabob. 
Time, to fry, quarter of an houf. 


1427. Apples ; ote potnd of sthall collops 
of beef or mutton; five ounces of buttet } 
half a drachm of red pepper; aquarter of @ 
drachm of turmeric; two onions. 

Precure a_ sufficient number of silver 
skewers for the kabob; cut about a pound 
of apples into slices, and the same weight of 
beef or mutton into collops of the same size. 
Skewer them alternately on the skewers : 
first apple, then meat, then onion, and com- 
mence again until about four of each are on. 
Sprinkle over them the onions, pepper, and 
turmeric, all pounded in a mortar, and fry 
them in butter over aclearfire. Serve them 
hot, with a separate dish of boiled rice. 

This dish does nicely for luncheon or 
supper. 


Chicken and Ham Sandwiches, 
Time, about five minutes. 


1428. Some cold chicken and a little ham; 
a cupful of gravy; one large tablespoonful 
of curry paste; a little Cheddar cheese; and 
some butter. 

Mince up some cold chicken, and add a 
little minced ham to it, then stir it into q 
cupful of boiling gravy and a spoonful of 
curry paste ; set it over the fire for a few mi- 
nutes, and turn it out. Stamp some sliceg 

f thin stale bread in a round with a tin cut- 
er, and fry them carefully. Spread a layer 
of the fowl and ham between two of them, 
and place on the top a small piece of cheese 
and butter, pressed together with a spoon tg 
form @ paste. Put the sandwiches ov.q 
shest of tin in @ quick oven dor few 
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minutes. When done, serve them very hot 
on a folded napkin for supper. 


Plain Sandwiches. 


1429. Cut some very thin slices of bread 
and butter from a square loaf baked in a 
tin, and place very thin slices of ham, beef, 
or game between the slices. Season them 
with salt and mustard, press them on a clean 
board with the blade of a large knife, cut off 
the crust evenly, and divide them into ob- 
long squares. Pile them on a table-napkin, 
and serve. 


Cheese Fingers. 
Time, quarter of an hour, 


1430. A quarter of a pound of puff paste; 
a pinch of salt; two ounces of Parmesan 
cheese ; half a teaspoonful af Cayenne. 

Take a quarter of a pound of puff paste 
and roll it out thin, then take two ounces of 
grated Parmesan cheese, half a teaspoonful 
of Cayenne, and apinch of salt. Mux these, 
and strew the cheese over half the paste, 
turn the other over it, and cut it with a sharp 
knife half an inch wide, and any length you 
like. Bake in a quick oven, and serve them 
guite hot, shaking a little grated cheese over 
them. No cheese will answer except Par- 
mesan, The fingers must be piled in a dish 
crossing each other at right angles. 


Cheese Canapees, 
Time, altogether, about twenty minutes. 


1431. Cut some thin slices from a stale 
loaf of bread, stamp them out in any form 
ob please with a tin cutter, and fry them 
ightly in fresh butter ; cover the top of each 
with some Cheshire or Parmesan cheese, 
seasoned with pepper and a little mustard. 
Set them before a brisk fire to dissolve the 
cheese, and serve as hot and as quickly as 
possible on a folded napkin. 


Grilled Kippered Salmon. 


1432. Cut some dried salmon in long 
natrow pieces, and broil them over a clear 
fire; then rub them over with fresh butter. 
Season with lemon juice and Cayenne, and 
serve very hot. 


Pulled Bread, 
Time, five minutes, 


1433. Pull out the crumb of'a hot loaf, 

and divide it into small rough-looking picces, 

lace them on a baking sheet, and lightly 
roti and crisp them in the oven. 


Ramakins. 


Time, to bake, a quarter of an hour, 
t434. Two eggs: ong teaspoonful of four; 





two ounces of melted butter ; two ounces of 
grated cheese; two tablespoonfuls of cream, 

Mix a teaspoonful of flour with two 
ounces of grated cheese, two ounces of 
melted butter, two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
and two well-beaten eggs, Stir all together, 
and bake it in small tins. You may add a 
little Cayenne pepper if you please, 


Dutch Ramakins, 
Time, to brown, about ten minutes. 


1435. A quarter of a pound of good 
Cheshire cheese; yolks of two eggs boiled 
hard ; one ounce and a half of butter; slices 
of toasted bread buttered. 

Scrape a quarter of a pound of good 
Cheshire or Gloucester cheese ; mix with it 
about an ounce and a half of butter and the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs. Put it in a 
mortar and pound it into a smooth paste. 
‘Toast some slices of bread, butter them and 
cut them into square pieces, spread the mix- 
ture thickly over them, brown them with a 
salamander, or in a Dutch oven, and serve 
as hot as possible. 


Ramakins with Ale. 
Time, to bake, a quarter of an hour. 


1436. Four ounces of Cheshire cheese ; 
four ounces of Gloucester cheese; four 
ounces of fresh butter; four eggs; one 
French roll; a cupful of cream or milk; a 
wineglass of good ale. 

Scrape four ounces of Cheshire, and the 
same of Gloucester cheese, add four ounces 
o! tresh butter, and beat all well together in 
a mortar with the crumb of a roll boiled in 
a cupful of cream, the yolks of four well- 
beaten eggs, and a wineglass of good ale, 
Mix the paste when smooth with the whites 
of the four eggs beaten to a stift froth, and 
put the mixture into small paper cases. 
Bake them in a Dutch oven beiore the fire, 
and serve them very hot. 


Bread Ramakins, 
Time, ten minutes. 


1437. Two ounces of cheese ; yoix of one 
egg; one ounce of melted butter; one an- 
chovy; a very little pepper; and some 
toasted bread. a 

Scrape two ounces of cheese, add to it th 
yolk of a beaten egg, an ounce of butter 
melted, one anchovy, and a very little pep- 
per. Beat all thoroughly in a mortar, and 
spread the mixture very thick on small 
pieces Of toasted bread. Brown it belors 
the fire, or with « auamander. a 
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Fggs and Artichokes—An Entree. 


Time, to boil the artichokes, half an hour ; 
ten or twelve minutes to boil the eggs, 


1438. Six artichokes; three hard-boiled 
eggs; 4 little good gravy, or melted butter. 
trip the leaves from six artichokes, and 
boil the bottoms in hard water until suffi- 
ciently done. Boil three eggs for ten or 
twelve minutes. Cut them across, and place 
on each artichoke half an egg, leaving the 
round end uppermost. Put them on a hot 
dish, and pour over them a little good 
melted butter, or some rich gravy. 


Frothed Eggs. 
Time, to brown, five minutes. 


1439. Eight eggs; one tablespoonful of 
water ; a pinch of salt; juice of one lemon ; 
sugar to taste ; vanilla or lemon flavouring ; 
one pound of sugar. : 

Beat the yolks of eight and the whites of 
four eggs with a spoonful of water, a pinch 
of salt, the juice of one lemon, and sugar to 
taste. Fry them as an omelet, and put it 
onadish. Have ready the four remaining 
whites whipped to a high froth with a pound 
of white pounded sugar and a flavouring of 
vanilla or lemon ; heap it on the omelet very 
high, and set it before the fire, or in the 
oven, for a few minutes to lightly brown. 


Toasted Cheese. 
Time, about ten minutes. 


1440. Cut some Parmesan or Cheddar 
cheese into very thin slices or shreds. Put 
it into a tin toasting dish, and set in the 
oven, or before a strong fire to toast, and 
when thoroughly dissolved, stir into it a 
good-sized piece of butter, a spoonful of 
made mustard, and a little very fine pepper, 
and serve it in a dish as hot as possible with 
pulled bread, or placed on toast. 


Welsh Rabbit. 
Time, ten minutes to brown, 

x44x. A quarter of a pound of Cheshire 
or Parmesan cheese; yolks of two eggs; 
five ounces of grated bread ; a quarter of a 
pound of butter ; one tablespoonful of mus- 
tard ; a little salt. 

Mix with a quarter of a pound of grated 
cheese five ounces of bhread-crumbs and a 
quarter of a pound of good butter; add a 


tablespoonful of mustard and a little salt, 
Mix all well together, and then beat it 
smooth in a mortar. Lay the mixture 
neatly on slices of toasted bread, and place 
them in a Dutch oven before the fire to be- 
come thoroughly hot and slightly brown. 
Placing a thick white paper over the dish 
until hot, and then removing it prevents the 
cheese from becoming too brown or dry, 


Mayonnaise de Saumon. 
Time, to boil the eggs, twenty minutes, 


1442. One pound and a half of cold sal- 
mon; smal] salad of endive and mustard 
and cress ; one teaspoonful of chopped tar- 
ragon; four or six white-heart lettuces; 
Mayonnaise or tartare sauce. 

Wash and carefully clean the salad and 
lettuces, shred the latter up fine. Cut part 
of the salmon into small pieces, boil the 
eggs quite hard. Make some Mayonnaise 
or tartare sauce. Put the salad into the 
bowl, mix a little of the salmon with it, and 
add the sauce. Cut some rather longer 
pieces of salmon, season them with oil, 
vinegar, pepper, and salt. Pile the salad up 
in the middle, lay the pieces of salmon upon 
it. 

Mock Crab. 


1443. Three-quarters of a of 
pickled shrimps; a quarter of a pound of 
good mellow cheese; a spoonful of made 
mustard ; a little salad oil; two s fuls 
of vinegar; a little salt and Cayenne 
pepper. 

Take about a quarter of a pound or more 
of good made mel’ow cheese, mix with it a 
spoonful of made mustard, a little salad oil, 
two spoonfuls of vinegar, a little salt, and 
Cayenne pepper. Pound it well in a mortar 
until it is of the consistency of cream. Stir 
into it the pickled shrimps, and serve it in a 
crabshell garnished with lemon and parsley, 
Keep a crabshell for this purpose. 


Mock Crab—Sailor Fashion, . 


1444. A large slice of Gloucester cheese ; 
a teaspoonful of mustard ; the same of vine- 
gar; pepper and salt to taste, 

Cut a slice of Gloucester cheese rather 
thin, but of good size round. Mash it up 
with a fork to a paste, mix it with vinegar 
mustard, and pepper, It has a great flavous 
of crab, ee 


ICES. 


Ice is no longer a luxury confined to the | pound, it is within the reach of the middle 
lendid homes of the rich. Sold at the! classes, and is found of the greatest servive 


emp tate of one penny or twopence the tothe cook and housekeeper. During the 


Receipts for Making Ices. 


heat of summer, when our butter threatens 
WwW become oil, a few lumps of ice placed 
round and on the pot (if no refrigerator is 
possessed by the housewife), will render it 
good and eatable at a very slight expense. 
And, if the outlay of a few pounds can 
be afforded, we recommend every house- 
keeper to purchase one of the new ‘‘ Piston” 
Freezing Machines, invented by fr. Ash. 
The lowest price will be only /2 ros. for 
one to be used with sce and salt only. 
These pretty little machines can be used by 
a lady herself with the greatest ease. The 


'  Nesselrode, or Frozen Pudding. 


1445. Take one pint of cream, half a pint 
of milk, the yolks of four eggs, one ounce 
of sweet almonds pounded, and half a pound 
of sugar. Put them in a stewpan on a 
gentle fire ; set it as thin as custard. When 
cold, freeze, and when suficiently congealed 
add one pound of preserved fruits, and two 
wineglasses of brandy, with a few currants, 
Cut the fruit small, and mix well with the 
doe. Let it remain to set in the moulding 
pots, as directed. 


\ Custard Ice Cream. 


1446. Take a pint of fresh cream, add the 
yolks of six new-laid eggs, stir them up well 
with a whisk, add a thin slice of lemon peel 
as for custard. Put the pan ona gentle fire, 
or in hot water, stirring it until the cream 
appears to be setting, remove it from the 
fire, and add pulverized sugar to palate. 
Place it in a vessel of cold water, and con- 
tinue stirring a few minutes to prevent its 
curdling. Give it any flavour you please, 
strain it through a sieve, then put it into the 
freezer, and proceed as before directed, 
One quart. 


Strawberry Ice Cream. 


1447. Pick some strawberries (the scarlets 
are considered the best) into a basin or pan, 
add sugar in powder, with a quantity of 
strawberry jam equal to the fruit, the juice 
of a lémon or two, according to palate, a 

: — ‘quantity of new milk, and a pint of 

fresh cream. Mix and add a little colour, 

from cochineal, saffron or spinach juice; 

One quart. Or, when fresh straw- 

. heerlescarinot be procured, take one 

‘of strawberry jam, the juice of one or two 

| Jemons, one pint. of cream, and a little 
milk... Colour; freeze. One quart.“ 

"© Should the cream ‘be found not to freeze so 


; ‘a¢ you wish, add a little more cew ‘milk. 
This Sopiseo altovexeone < 
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writer has assisted in the manufacture of an 

ice with one, and found it a pleasant and 

amusing task, and at a very small expense 

iced creams, puddings, &c., &c., can be 
uced whenever required, 

The Piston Freezing Machines may be 
had either to be used with ice and salt only, 
or it may be uscd with the chemical freez- 
ing mixture, The latter, however, is ex- 
pensive. 

There is a new icing machine recently 
patented which is said to be likely to sur- 
pass those named here. . 





Receipts for Making Ices. 


Raspberry Ice Cream. 

1448. To one pound of raspberry jam, add 
the juice of one or two lemons, one pint of 
cream, and a little milk; colour; freeze. 
One quart. If raspberries are in season, it 
may be made with equal portions of rasp- 
berries and jam, and a small quantity of 
sugar, 

Lemon Ice Cream. 

1449. Take one pint of cream, rasp two 
lemons on sugar, scrape off into the vessel 
you are about to mix in; squeeze them, and 
add the juice, half a pound of sugar; mix; 
freeze. One quart. 


Vanilla Ice Cream, 

1450. Pound two sticks of vanilla, or suf- 
ficient to flavour it to palate in a mortar, 
with half a pound of sugar; pass through a 
sieve, put it into a stewpan, with half a pint 
of milk; boil over a slow fire, with the yolks 
of two eggs, Stirring all the time, the same 
as custard; add one pint of cream, and juice 
of one lemon; freeze. One quart. 


Plain Ice Cream, 

1451. To one pint of cream, add the juice 
of one lemon, half a pound of sugar, a little 
nutmeg; mix; freeze, Hf too rich, add a 
little new milk. 


Noyau Ice Cream. 
1452. One pint of cream; the juice of one 


lemon ; half a pound of sugar; two glasses 
of noyau: mix; freeze, One quart, 


Coffee Ice Cream. 


1453. Take six ounces of the best Trl 
coffee berrieg, well roasted; put them ona 





tin, and place them in an oven for 

minutes; boil one of cream and half a 
pint of milk together, and put them inte 4 
can; ang. 









take the berries from ‘the oven, ahd 
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till cold; strain, and add one ounce of peaches or nectarines may be used instead 
arrowroot; boil like custard, and add half a_, of pineapple, 


pound of sugar; freeze. One quart. To Mould Dessert Ioe when not Frozen in 
Tea Ice Cream. the Patent Moulding Pots. 


. sam; half a pound of | 1459. Dessert ices, iced puddings, &c., 
aes ae sane tee ae a efficient when required to be moulded, must not be 
quantity to make one cup; mix with the | frozen too hard, or they will nor fill the cre- 
cream; freeze, One quart. vices of the mould. | ; 

: After the mould is filled with the dessert 
ice, secure it air-tight by placing a piece of 
writing paper round the edges, and then 
shutting the top and bottom cover of the 
mould upon it. 

The mould should be immediately in- 
serted into a tub of rough ice and salt, Seeing 
To Clarify Sugar for Ices. ° | that every part of the mould is well covered, 


; ‘and in contact with the ice and salt. In 
1456. as Baie pou be pease aes about an hour, or longer, if convenient, the 
clit ieaien ip ead to it the water ; boi] | Mould may be withdrawn, and the ice turned 


: , : ‘out and sent to table. 

ten minutes. ‘T'his is used in all water ices. | “" Ait dessert ices and puddings should con- 
tain only a certain amount of sweetness: 
Claret Cup. I the phones richness is shown by using a sac- 

1457. To each bottle of claret add one of charometer. For ascertaining the correct 
soda-water, a glass of sherry or curagoa, the | amount of saccharine (or sweetness) that 
peel of a lemon cut thin, and powdered should be contained in dessert ices, iced pud- 
sugar to taste. Add some lumps of ice, and : qings, &c., when using either iceand common 
let it remain half an hour before serving. A: salt or the chemical freezing powders, as a re- 
few slices of raw cucumber or some sprigs frigerating medium, use the saccharometer, 
of burridge may be added. at ; 

Instead of the lemon peel as above, a pint Directions for its Use, 
of ripe raspberries or four or five peaches or 1460. Nearly fill a tumbler with the sweet 
nectarines, cut in slices, will make a most‘ confection ; place the saccharometer gently 





Chocolate Ice Cream: 

1458. Infuse four or six ounces of choco- 
late: mix it well with a pint of cream, a 
little new milk, and half a pound of sugar; 
strain; freeze. One quart. , 


{ 





delicious beverage. | into it, and if mixed correctly, for freezing 
with ice and salt, it will sink to the lowest red 
Moselle Cup. mark. For freezing with freezing powders 


1458. To each bottle of still or sparkling | it will sink to the highest red mark. To 
Moselle add one of soda-water, a glass of make the saccharometer sink, add milk toa 
sherry or brandy, four or five thin stices of cream ice, and water to a water ice. To make 
pineapple, the pcel of half a lemon cut thin, | it rise, add more sugar or sweet syrup. 
powdered sugar to taste, and some lumpsof| Ices, &c., will not freeze well unless mixed 
block ice. A pint of strawberries or some | by this scale, 


BAKING BISCUITS AND CAKES. 


An oven to bake well should have a re- | to beat the butter and sugar (which must be 
gular heat throughout, but particularly at | made fine) to a light cream; indeed, in the 
the bottom, without which bread or cakes | making of plum cake, the lightness of the 


will not rise, or bake well. : cake depends as much upon this as upon 
An earthen basin is best for beating eggs, | the eggs being well beaten; then beat the 
or cake mixture, eggs and put them to the butter, and gradu- 


Cake should be beaten with a wooden | ally add the flour and other ingredients, 
Spoon, or spatula; butter may be beaten | beating it all the time, 
with the same. ean In common cakes, where only a few epgs 
Eggs should be beaten with rods, or a|are used, beat them until you can take a 
broad fork; a silver fork, ‘or‘one made of | spoonful up clear from Strings. 
fron wire, is best, as it is broadést; eggs| In-receipts in which milk ‘is used: as one 
shodid he clear and fresh for a cake. __ | ingredient, eithersweet or sour maybe wied, 
Tt is wel], as 9 general rule in cake making, | but not a mixture of both, ' 


Making Biscuits and Cakes.—Preparation of Sugars, &¢. 2979 


Sour milk makes a spongy light cake; 
sweet milk makes:a cake which cuts like 
pound cake. 

To blanch almonds, pour boiling water 
on them, and let them remain in it until the 
skins may be taken off; then throw the 
almonds into cold water to whiten them, 
drain them from the water, but do not wipe 
them ; the moisture will prevent their oiling. 

In making cakes, if you wish them to be 
pleasing to the palate, use double refined 
sugar, although light browu sugar makes a 
very good cake. 

or icing cakes, the sugar must be rolled 
and sifted, or pounded in a mortar. 

For making lady-fingers, have a tin tube 
as long as your finger, like the spout of a 
funnel ; to the upper part of this a little bag 
must be attached, and the cake mixture put 
in, and pressed out on to the paper the 
length and size desired; the point of the 
tube may be larger or smaller as may be re- 
quired. Savoy biscuit mixture may be baked 
as lady-fingers for making Charlotte Russe. 

To ascertain whether a cake is baked 
enough, if a small one, take a very fine 
splint of wood and run it through the 
thickest part; if not done enough, some of 
the dough, or unbaked cake will be found 
sticking to it; if done, it will come out clean. 
If the cake is large, pass a small knife-blade 
through it instead of the splint. Cakes to be 
kept fresh should be placed in a tin-box 
tightly covered, in a cool dark place. 


Preparation of Sugars, 

146x. To prepare sugars properly is a 
material point in the business of confec- 
tionery; and as some mules are undoubtedly 
necessary to be given ina work of this kind, 
we shall begin with the first process, that of 
clarifying sugar, which must be done in this 
manner :— 

Break the white of an egg into the pre- 
serving-pan, put in four quarts of water, and 
Deat it up to a froth with a whisk. Then 
put in twelve pounds of sugar, mix all to- 
gether, set it over the fire, and when it boils, 
put in a little cold water. Proceed in this 
manner as many times as may be necessary 
till the scum appears thick on the top; then 
remove it from the fire, and let it settle; take 
off the scum, and pass it through a strain- 
ing bag. If the sugar should not appear 
very fine, you must'boil it again before you 
strain it, otherwise, in boiling to a height, it 
will rise over the pan. Having thus finished 
the first operation, proceed to clarify the 
sugar to either of the five following degrees. 


Fiset Degree, called tooth or Condy 
ug6a. Having clarified the sugar as above 


directed, put any quantity over the fire, and 
let it boil till it is smooth. This may be 
known by dipping the skimmer into the 
sugar, and then touching it between the fore- 
finger and thumb (previously dipped into 
cold water) and immediately opening them; 
a small thread will be drawn between, which 
will instantly break, and remain as a drop 
on the thumb. This will be a sign of its 
being in some degree smooth. Then boil it 
again, and it will draw into a larger string, 
and will have acquired the first degree above 
mentioned. 


Second Degree, called Souffle. 


1463. To obtain this degree, boil the suga 
longer than in the former process, and theA 
dip in the skimmer, shaking off the sugar 
into the pan. Then with the mouth blow 
strongly through the holes, and if certain 
bladders or bubbles blow through, it will be 
a proof of its having acquired the second 
degree. 


Third Degree, called Feathered Sugar. 

1464. This degree is to be proved by dip~ 
ping the skimmer in when the, sugar has 
boiled longer than in the former degree. 
First shake it over the pan, then give it a 
sudden flirt behind, and if it is boiled enough, 
the sugar will fly off like feathers. 


Fourth Degree, called Crackled Sugar. 


1465. Having let the sugar boil longer 
than in the preceding degree, dip a stick 
into the sugar, and immediately put it into 
a basin of iced water. Diaw off the sugar 
that hangs to the stick into the water, and 
if it becomes hard, and snaps in the water, 
it has acquired the proper degree; but if 
otherwise, boil it till it answers that trial. 
Take particular care that the water used for 
this purpose is very cold, otherwise it will 
lead to errors. 


Fifth Degree, called Caramel Sugar. 


1466. To obtain this degree, the sugar 
must boil longer than in either of the former 
operations ; prove it by dipping in a stick, 
first into the sugar, and then into cold water; 
but observe, when it comes to the caramel 
height, it will, the moment it touches the 
cold water, snap like glass, which is the 
highest and last degree of boiled sugar. 
Take care that the fire is not very fierce 
when this is boiling, lest, flaming up thie 
sides of the pan, it should cause the sugar 
to burn, which will discolour and spoil’it,. 


Little Devices in Sugar. — 
1467, “t nth in rose-water, 
and’ wich some doublereined nigur tale 
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it up into a paste: colour the paste with 
powders and jellies according to faney, and 
theri make them up into the requisite shape. 
Moulds may be made in any shape, and they 
will be pretty ornaments placed on the tops 
of iced cakes. 


To Bofl Sugar to Caramel. 


1468. To every pound of refined sugar 
allow one gill of spring water ; juice of half 
a lemon. 

-- Break a pound of refined sugar into a de- 
licately-clean stewpan, pour in one gill of 
spring water. Set it on a clear fire and let 
it boil very quickly, skimming it very care- 
fully as soon as it boils. 

eep it boiling until the sugar snaps, 
which may be known by dipping a teaspoon 
into the sugar, and then letting it drop to the 
bottom of a pan of cold water. If it remains 
hard, the sugar has attained the right degree ; 
then squeeze in.the juice of half a lemon, 
and let it remain one minute longer on the 
fire. Then set the pan in another of cold 
water, and the caramel will be fit for use. 

Have ready moulds of any form, rub the 
insides with oil, dip a fork or spoon into the 
sugar, and throw it over the moulds in fine 
threads or net-work. 


Syrup for Compotes. 


Time, a quarter of an hour to twenty 
minutes. 


1469. One pound of refined sugar; one 
pint and a half of water. 

Boil a pound of refined sugar in a pint 
and a half of spring water, carefully remove 
the scum as it rises, and the syrup will then 
be fit for use when required. 


To Colour Sugar Red. 


470. Crush the sugar roughly with a 
rolling-pin, but do not pound it fine. Put 
it in a plate and drop a little prepared 
.eorhineal over it. Set it before the fire to 
ay. it will then be ready for use. 

Clarified Sugar or Syrup. 

| ime, four or five minutes to boil. 

. 347%. Two pounds of double-refined loaf 
sugar; one pint of spring water; half of the 
of one egg. 

_ Break.into small pieces two pounds of 
double-refined loaf sugar, put it into a clean 
stewpan with a pint of cold spring water. 
Wren the sugar is dissolved, add half the 
white of an‘egg, which should ‘be well 
‘beaten. - Watph it, and when it boils take 
Of the scum, keep it boiling till no scum 
gives, ard tt is perfectly clear, then run it 


through a clean napkin, and the sugar will 
be fit for use. 

Or it may be put into a close stoppered 
bottle, when it will keep for some time. 


Spun Sugar. 

1472. Having boiled the sugar to the fifth 
degree, oil the handle of a wooden spoon, 
tie two forks together, the prongs outward, 
dip them into the sugar lightly, take them 
out and shake them to and fro. Let the 
sugar run from them over the spoon, form- 
ing fine silken threads, These you can 
form with your hands into whatever you 
may require for garnishing. Or, which is 
really better, you may do so from the lip of 
the sugar-pan. However, it requires prac- 
tice. A good cook will have sugar spinners. 


Icing for Cakes. 


1473. Whites of three eggs; one pound 
of sugar ; flavouring of vanilla or lemon. 

Beat the whites of the eggs to a high 
froth, then add to them a quarter of a pound 
of white sugar pounded and sifted, flavour 
it with vanilla or lemon, and beat it until it 
is light and very white, but not quite so stiff 
aS meringue mixture. The longer it is 
beaten the more firm it will become. Beat 
it until it may be spread smoothly on the 

e. 


To Ice or Frost a Cake, 


1474. When the icing is made as directed, 
place the cake on the bottom of the tin in 
which it was baked. Then spread the icing 
on the sides with a piece of cardboard about 
four inches long and nearly three wide. 
Then heap what you may think sufficient 
for the top in the centre of the cake, and 
with the cardboard spread it evenly over. 
Set it in a warm place to dry and harden, 
after which ornament it as you please. If 
sugar ornaments are put on, it must be done 
whilst it is moist or soft ; or if the icing is 
required coloured, nie may be. made with 
cochineal syrup, blue with indigo, .yellow. 
with saffron, green with 
brown with chocolate. 


Almond Icing for Bridecake, 

1475. The whites of three eggs ; one pound 
of sweet almonds ; one poundiof loaf sugar; 
a litde rosewater. a ee 

Beat the whites of the eggs to .a sfrong 
froth, beat a pound of almonds.very fine 
with a little. rosewater, mix the almonds 
with the eggs lightly together, and one 
pound of common white sugar beaten very: 


fine and put in degrees. When the 
cake is sufficiently one take {t out, lay the: 
back to browm.. 


spinach syrup, and 


icing on, amd then put it 
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Sugar Icing for the Top. 

2476. Two pounds of double-refined sugar; 
whites of five eggs ; a little lemon juice. 

Whisk the whites of the five eggs stiff 
enough to bear the weight of an egg, then 
with a spatula or wooden spoon mix 
dually with them two pounds of sugar which 
has been dried and sifted, work them to- 
gether for a few minutes, and add a tea- 
spoonful of strained lemon juice. Spread 
it aé/ over the cake, covering the almond 
icing thickly and evenly, Dry in very slowly 
in a cool oven, or if it is put on as soon as 
the cake is taken from the oven, the icing 
will be hard by the time the cake is cold. 


Ornamental Frosting. 


: 1477. Whites of eggs; sugar and colour- 
ng. 
For this purpose have syringes of dif- 
ferent sizes, draw any one you may choose 
full of the icing, and work it in any designs 
you may fancy. IJVkeels, Grecian borders 
or flowers look well, or borders of beading. 
The cake must first be covered with a plain 
frosting, which may be white, or coloured 
ink with cochineal powdered, blue with a 
ttle indigo, or brown with a little chocolate 
raed grated, green with a little spinach 
ice. 


= 


Spongecake. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to one 
hour. 

1478. Five eggs; half a pound of sifted 
loaf sugar; the weight of two eggs anda 
half (in their shells) of flour; one lemon. 

Take half a pound of sifted loaf sugar, 
break five eggs over it, and beat all to- 
haa for full half an hour with a steel 
ork. Previously take the weight of two 
eggs and a half (in their shells) in flour. 
After you have beaten the eggs and sugar 
together for the time specified, grate into 
them the peel of a lemon, and add the 
juice if approved. Stir the flour into this 
mixture and pour it into a tin. Put it 
instantly into a cool oven. 


Cocoa-nat Spongecakes. 
Time, half an hour. 

2479. Six eggs; half a pound of sugar; 
a quarter of a pound of flour; one tea- 
spoonful of lemon essence; one of salt; half 
& nutmeg; one cocoa-nut. 

Beat the yolks of six eggs with half a 
pound of sugar, then add the flour, salt, 
essence of lemon, and half a nutmeg grated. 
Beat the whites of the eggs toa suff froth, : 
amd stit them to the yolks, &., and the 
white meat of the cocoa-nut grated. Line 


| eggs, 
then 
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square tin pans with buttered Tr, and, 
having stirred the ingredients well tonether, 
put the mixture in, an inch deep in the 
pare Bake them in a quick oven half an 

our, cut it into squares, and serve it with 
or without icing. 


A Rich Pound Cake. 
Time, one hour, 


1480. One pound and a half of flo; 
one pound of butter; one pound of white 
sugar; ten eggs; a wineglassful of brandy; 
half a nutmeg; a teaspoonful of vanilla, or 
essence of lemon. 

Beat the butter and pounded sugar toa 
cream, whisk the eggs to a high froth, then 
put all the ingredients together, and beat 
until light and creamy. Put it into a tin 
lined with buttered paper, and bake it in a 
moderate oven for one hour. When done, 
turn it gently out, reverse the tin, and set 
the cake on the bottom until cold. Let the 
paper remain on until the cake is to be cut. 


Cocoa-nut Pound Cakes. 
Time, half an hour, , 


1481. One pound of pounded sugar; hal 
a@ pound of butter; one teacupful of new 
milk; one pound of flour ; the peel of half 
a lemon grated, or a teaspoonful of essence 
of lemon; four eggs; one cocoa-nut ; one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 

Mix a pound of sifted white sugar with 
half a pound of butter beaten to a cream, 
the peel of a lemon grated, or a teaspoon- 
ful of essence of lemon, a teacupful of new 
milk, and four eggs, beaten separately. 
Stir all well together, then add the soda, 
or the same quantity of powdered saleratus, 
and beat it all thoroughly together with a 
pound of sifted flour, or as much as will 
make it as thick as a pound cake, then 
lightly stir in the white meat of a cocoa-nut 
grated. Line square tins with buttered 
paper, put the mixture in an inch deep, and 
bake it in a quick oven. When done, take 
out the cakes and set them to cool. It may 
be baked in one tin, but will require a longer 
time, and either way it must be iced or 
frosted over. 


Plain Almond Cake. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to que 
hour. 

1482. Three ounces of sweet almonds; a 
quarter of a pound of white sugar; jour 
eggs a quarter of a pound of fine flour; 
one cunce of citron. a 

Stir into the yolks of four well-beaten 
two ounces of white siftel sugar, and 
add it by degrees to three ounces of 
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sweet almonds blanched and pounded in a 
mortar with another two ounces of sugar. 
Whisk the whites of the eggs to a very stiff 
froth, stir them into the mixture, and add 
the flour sifted and dried before the fire. 
Mix all thoroughly together, and put it into 
a buttered tin, and bake it in a moderate 
oven, 


Rice Cake. 
‘Time, one hour. 

1483. A quarter of a pound of ground 
rice; a quarter of a pound of flour; half a 
pound of sifted sugar; six ounces of butter; 
four eggs; and a few seeds. 

Mix the sugar, rice, butter, and flour 
together, then add the wztes of the eggs, 
having been previously beaten to a stiff 
froth. When it begins to look white add 
the yolks. Stir all well together. Line a 
tin with buttered paper, and bake it. 


Lady Freakes’ Cake. 


1484. Three-quarters of a pound of flour; 
quarter of a pound of butter; three eggs; 
quarter of a pound of currants ; quarter of 
a pound of sugar. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add the 
sugar, beat the eggs and all well together 
but by degrees, mix in the flour and cur- 
rants, then add a very little milk. 


Small Rice Cakes. 
Time, half an hour. 


1485. A quarter of a pound of rice; a 
quarter of a pound of butter; a quarter of 
a pound of sugar; four eggs. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add it to the 
ground rice and the sugar pounded and 
sifted. Well beat the yolks and whites of 
four eggs separately, stir in the yolks first, 
and mix all well together; then add the 
whites whisked to a stiff froth, mix it until 
: becomes a paste, and bake it in small 

ns 


Rice Cake, © ~ 
Time, half an hour.’ 

2486. Half a pound of ground rice; yolks 
of six eggs ; whites of four; eight drops of 
essence of almonds; six ounces of loaf sugar. 

Beat the yolks and whites of the eggs 
separately, mix the yolks with the rice ; add 
the sugar, the lemon essence, and the whites 
well beaten, Put all into a tin and bake, 


Manx Cake. 


1487. Half a pound of rice Acur; half a 
erat of white sugar; eight eggs ; peel of 
a lemon, _ 


‘Well beat eight eggs for half an hour, and 
stir them into half a pound of rice flour, half 
a pound of white sugar pounded, and the 
peel of the lemon grated. Mix all well to 
gether, and bake it in a buttered tin, 


yosephine Cake. 


Time, one hour, 


1488, Half a pound of butter: half a 
pound of brown sugar; five eggs; one 
pound of flour; half a pound of currants ; 
one glass of white wine. 

Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, 
then beat in the sugar, and the five eggs well 
beaten. Mix it gradually into a pound of 
flour, add half a pound of currants washed 
and dried, and a glass of white wine, and 
bake it, when well beaten together, in a 
buttered tin. 


Rich Seed Cake. 
Time, one hour. 


1489. Half a pound of butter; half a 
pound of sugar ; one pound of patent flour; 
six eggs; and some caraway seeds. 

Beat half a pound of butter before the 
fire to a cream, then stir in the pounded su- 
gar, and beat it together for some minutes; 
add the yolks of six, and the whites of three 
eggs, one at a time; then stir in graduaily 
a pound of patent flour, and a few caraway 
seeds to taste. Bake itin a tin lined with 
a buttered paper in a moderate oven, 


Common Seed Cake. 
Time, two hours, 


1490. Two pounds and a half of flour; 
half a pound of loaf sugar ; one tablespoon- 
ful of thick yeast; half a pint of warm milk; 
half a pound of butter; one ounce of cara- 
way seeds. 

Mix half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, 
or good moist, with two pounds and a half 
of dried flour ; mix a spoonful of yeast, and 
half a pint of warm milk with a sufficient 
quantity of flour to make it the thickness of 
cream, and pour it into the middle of the 
flour and sugar, and set it by in a warm 
place for one hour. Melt the butter to an 
oil, and stir it into the sponge, with the ca- 
raway seeds and sufficient milk to make the 
dough of a middling stiffness! line a tin, or 
hoop, with buttered paper, put in the mix- 
ture, and again set it before the fire to rise, 
bake it for one hour in rather a hot oven, 
When done, brush the top over with milk, 


A Light Cake, 
Time, one hour, 
149. One pound of flour’ half a pouad 


Sponge, Lafayette, Lemon, Savoy, Soda Cakes, &. 
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of butter ; half a pound of sugar ; three tea- 
spoonfuls of German yeast; a little milk, 
and nutmeg. | 

Put the flour, sugar and nutmeg into a 
bowl, and mix it thoroughly with three 


teaspoonfuls of German yeast. Set it to 
rise, and just before setting it in the oven 
mix it up with the butter, warmed in a little 
milk, as stiff as vou can, and bake it one 
hour. Add a few caraway seeds or citron, if 
you please, 

Spongecake, 


Time, one hour and twenty minutes. — 


1492. Three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar; half a pound of flour; peel of one 
lemon ; seven eggs. 

Put the sugar over the fire to melt, with 
rather more than halfa cupful of boiling water, 
and the lemon peel; whisk seven eggs, leaving 
out the whites of three, toa froth, pour the su- 
gartothem, whisking it all the time, and whisk 
it together for twenty minutes, then add the 
flour by degrees, stirring it gently. Line a 
tin with buttered paper, and only half fill it 
with the mixture, put a pilve of white paper 
over the top, as great care is required to pre- 
vent its burning, and bake it for one hour. 
Do not open the oven until the cake has 
been in a quarter of an hour. 


Lafayette Cake, 


1493. A Savoy cake; some jelly or jam. 

Make a Savoy cake, and bake it in a 
round tin five inches in diameter, with 
Straight sides. When cold, cut it in slices a 
quarter of an inch thick, spread each with 
jam or jelly ; put it together again, placing 
one slice on the other, three or four for each 
cake, ice the top and sides, and while it is 
soft, mark it to cut in wedge-shaped pieces 
when served. This cake may be served 
without icing, and may be made of pound- 
cake, or Dover cake. 


Lemon Cake. 


Time, one hour. 


1494, Six eggs; half a pound of pounded 
Sugar; seven ounces of flour; peel of one 
large, or two small lemons. 

Beat the pounded sugar with the yolks of 
the eggs until it is smooth ; whisk the whites 
to a froth stiff enough to bear the weight of 
an epg, and add it to the beaten yolks ; then 
stir in gradually seven ounces of flour, and 
the grated peel of one large, or two small 
lemous. Line a tin with buttered paper, pour 
in the cake mixture and bake it. 


A Very Rich Lemon Cake. 


Time, one hour and a half. 
2495 Hightcen eggs; three-quarters of a 


pound of flour; a pound and a half of sifted 
sugar; four lemons; a pound and a half of 
butter; one glass of brandy. 

Break the eggs, and leave out six whites, 
beat them separately fur quite half an hour ; 
add to them by degrees three-quarters of a 
pound of well dried flour, one pound anda 
half of sifted loaf sugar. Grate into it the 
peel of four lemons. Beat a pound and a 
half of butter to a cream, and acid all to- 
gether, beating the ingiedients well up with 
a glass of spits. 


Bavoy Cake, 
Time, to bake, one hour. 


1496. Nine eggs; their weight in pounded 
loaf sugar; the weight of six in flour; the 
peel of one lemon grated. 

Break the eggs into a round-bottomed 
preserving-pan with the loaf sugar pounded 
and sifted, and the peel of the lemon grated. 
Set the pan over a very slow fire, and whisk 
it till quite warm (but not hot enough to set 
the eggs), remove the pan from the fire, and 
whisk it till cold, which may be a quarter of 
an hour; then stir in the flour slightly with 
a spattle. Take a round mould, be very 
careful it is quite dry, rub it all over the in- 
side with butter, put pounded sugar round 
the mould upon the butter, and shake it well 
to get it out of the crevices; tie a slip of 
paper round the mould, fill it three parts full 
with the mixture, and bake it in a cool oven. 
When done, let it® stand for a few minutes, 
and take it from the mould, which may be 
done by shaking it a little. 


Soda Cake. 
Time, one hour and a half to two hours. 


1497. One pound of flour; a quarter of a 
pound of sugar; six ounces of butter ; half 
a pound of currants; fifty grains or a small 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; half a 
pint of milk ; and two eggs. 

Rub the quarier of a pound of butter 
into the flour and sugar. Mix the soda 
thoroughly with the milk, which must be 
cold. Mix all the ingredients well to- 
gether, put the mixture into a tin, and bake 
directly. 


Plain Cake. 


Time, one hour, or one hour and a half, 


1498. One pound of flour; a quarter ofa 
pound of beef dripping; a quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar; two eggs; two 
spoonfuls of yeast ; two ounces of caraway 
seeds. 

Rub the flour, beef dripping, and moist 
sugar weli together, beat up the eggs, add 
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the yeast and caraway 
all well together. Bake in a tin. 


Real Scotch Short Bread. 
Time, twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


1499. One pound of butter; two pounds 
of flour; halfa pound of sifted sugar ; some 
sweet almonds ; a few caraway comfits, and 
some citron. 

Put a pound of butter into a basin, and 
squeeze it near the fire with the hand till 
quite soft. Then squeeze into it two pounds 
of flour and half a pound of sifted loaf 
sugar with a few sweet almonds chopped 
very fine. Mix all well together. Take 
portions of it and shape into cakes of half 
an inch thick with the hand. Bake in a 
slow oven. To this may be added caraway 
comfits and citron, 


Plain Short Bread. 


Time, twenty-five to thirty minutes for three 
cakes. 


1500. One pound of flour; half a pound 
of butter ; three ounces of brown sugar. 

Mix these ingredients and roll them out 
thick, and bake. 


Beaulieu Cake, 
Time, two hours. 


rsor. One pound of butter; eight whole 
eggs; one pound of flour; three-quarters 
of a pound of sifted sugar; a teaspoonful 
of cloves; nutmeg and cinnamon in a fine 
powder; one glass of wine; three-quarters 
of a pound of currants. 

Beat the butter toa cream and mix with 
it the whites and yolks of eight eggs beaten 
separately. Have ready warm by the firea 
re of flour and the same of sifted sugar. 

ix them with a few cloves, nutmeg, and 
cinnamon in a fine powder ; then by degrees 
work the dry ingredients into the butter and 
eggs. When well beaten, add a glass of 
wine, and the currants picked and washed. 
Beat it well for one hour. Put it into a 
buttered tin, and bake it in a quick oven for 
one hour. 

Leaving out four ounces of butter and 
the same of sugar makes a less luscious 


S4elaide Cake, 
Time, one hour and a half. 


rso2, Yolks of fifteen, whites of seven 
eggs; ten ounces of } sugar; half a 
pound of ground rice; a little orange- 
flower water or brandy ; pecl of two lemons 


grated. 
" ‘Whisk the yolks of fifteen eggs for nearly 





seeds, and beat up| half an hour, add to them the loaf sugaf 


sifted fine, and mix them well together. 
Then stir in the rice, a little orange-flower 
water or brandy, and the peel of two lemons 
grated. Then add the whites of seven eggs, 
well beaten, and stir the whole togethér for 
half an hour, Put the mixture in a hoop 
lined with buttered paper, and bake it in a 
quick oven for half an hour, 


To Clean Currants for Cakes. 


1503. Pick out all the sticks and stones; 
put the currants in a pan, and more than 
cover them with water; rub them between 
your hands, take them up by the handful, 
pick out any imperfections, and put them 
into another pan, When all are done, cover 
them with water, shake them about, take 
them up in the hand, press the water from 
them and spread them on a thickly folded 
cloth, lay them in the sun or near the fire to 
dry, turn them, and spread them that they 
muy be thoroughly dried. Keep them in 
glass jars or boxes lined with paper. Some 
dried currants require only to be picked over, 
rinsed in one water, and dried. 


Plain Plum Cake, 
Time, two hours and a half, 


1504. Two pounds of flour; three spoon- 
fuls of yeast; four eggs; three-quarters af a 
pound of sugar; one glass of sweet wine ; 
one teaspoonful of ginger; peel of one- 
lemon; one pound of currants, or a few 
Caraways. 

Rub eight ounces of butter into two 
pounds of dried flour; mix it with three 
spoonfuls of yeast—not bitter—to a paste, 
and let it rise an hour and a half; then 
mix in the yolks and whites of four eggs 
beaten separately, one pound of sugar, some 
milk to make it a proper thickness, a glass 
of sweet wine, peel of a lemon grated, and 
a teaspoonful] of ginger. Add at the last a 
pound of currants washed and dried, or a 
few caraway seeds. . 


Small Plum Cakes. 
Time, half an hour. 


rsos. One pound of flour; a quarter of a 
pound of sugar ros of two eggs, white of 
one; a quarter of a pound of butter; three 
spoonfuls of cream; three-quarters of a 
pound of currants. 

Well rub a quarter of a pound of butter 
into a pound of dried flour; then beat up 
the yolks of two eggs and the white of one. 
Warm three tablespoonfuls ‘of cream, 

mix the flour and butter with them. . Wash 
and dry the currants; stir them well {n, and 
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aa 


then make it into small cakes. Bake them 
on a tin in a hot oven, and when they are a 
nice colour on both sides, open the oven 
door that they may well soak through fora 
short time. 


A Rich Plum Cake. 
Time, two hours, or more. 


rs06. One pound of fresh butter; twelve 
eggs ; one quart of flour; one pound of moist 
sugar; half a pound of mixed spice; three 
puns of currants; one pound of raisins ; 

alf a pound of almonds; half a pound of 
candied peel. 

Beat the butter to a cream with your hand, 
and stir into it the yolks of the twelve eggs 
well beaten with the sugar; then add the 
Spice and the almonds chopped very fine. 
Stir in the flour; add the currants washed 
and dried, the raisins chopped up, and the 
candied peel cut into pieces. As each ingre- 
dient is added, the mixture must be beaten 
by the hand; then butter a paper, place it 
round a tin, put in the cake, and bake it for 
two hours, or more, if required. 


Raisin Cake, 


Time, one hour and a quarter. 


1507. One pound of flour; one pound of 
Sugar; one pound of butter; six eggs; one 
winegiass of brandy in which rose-leaves 
have been steeped ; one small nutmeg; one 
small teaspoonful of soda or saleratus ; one 
pound of raisins. 

Beat a pound of butter to a cream, and 
add it tothe same weight of flour, and of sugar 
pounded fine and stirred into the yolks of 
six eggs; then beat in the whites whipped 
to a stiff froth, a glass of brandy, a small 
nutmeg grated, and a sma// teaspoonful of 
soda or saleratus dissolved in a tablespoon- 
ful of hot water. Beat the whole together 
until it is light and creamy; then add a 
pound of raisins stoned and chopped. Strew 
a cupful of flour over them before putting 
them into the cake; line a tin with buttered 
paper; put in the cake mixture, and bake 
it in a quick oven, 


ow Neapolitan Cake; 

1g08, One pound of flour; ten ounces 
of sweet almonds; four ounces of bitter 
a'monds ; 1 of two small lemons ; three- 
quarters of a pound of sifted loaf sugar; 
one spoonful of orange-flower water ; three- 
quarters of a pound of good butter; yolks 
of four eggs. 

Blanch and pound the sweet and bitter 
almonds with a- spoonful of orange-flower 
water to a smooth paste, Mix them with the 





flour and butter broken into pieces; rub the 
sugar on the peel of the lemons; pound it very 
fine, and add it.to the flour and the almonds, 
mixing the whole together with the yolks of 
four well beaten eggs. Roll the paste about 
a quarter of an inch thick ; cut it out with a 
fluted cutter, and place each piece on a tin 
lightly dredged with flour. ‘When firm and 
of a nice bright colour, take them out, and 
when cool, spread on one side of each slice 
a layer of different coloured preserves, and 
pile them evenly on each other to form one 
entire cake. Ornament the top with pista- 
chio-nuts or coloured sugar in any form you 
please, or serve plain. 


Small Venetian Cakes. 


reog. Half a pourd of flour; five ounces 
of sweet almonds; two ounces of bitter 
almonds; yolks of two eggs; peel of one 
lemon ; six ounces of butter ; a quarter of a 
pound of sugar; a little orange-flower water; 
two ounces of white sugarcandy. 

Blanch and pound the almonds with a 
little orange-flower water to a smooth paste. 
Mix it with the flour and the butter broken 
into small pieces. Rub the sugar on the 
peel of the lemon to extract the flavour ; then 
pound it fine, and mix it with the flour and 
almonds, Bind the whole into a paste with 
the beaten yolks of the eggs, roll it into 
small balls, and press each with your hand 
to form a round cake about an inch thick. 
Brush them over with egg, and strew ¢azchly 
over them coarsely pounded white sugar- 
candy, Bake them in a slow oven. 


Vienna Cake. 


x5ro. One large spongecake ; five ounces 
of loaf sugar ; whites of three.or four eggs ; 
strawberry, raspberry, and apricot jam. 

Take a large round spongecake and cut 
it very carefully into thin slices ;, spread each 
with a layer of strawberry, raspberry, and 
apricot jam, and replace them in their origi- 
nal form; pound and sift five ounces of 
sugar, and whisk it'with the whites of three or 
four eggs until it will bear the weight of, 
a whole one; spread this over the cake ; sift. 
sugar over the whole, and put it in a oosl 
oven to harden the icing. 


A Delicate Cake. 

Time, about one hour. | 
rsrx. One pound of sugar; one pound of 
flour; seven ounces of butter; whites of 
eight eggs; half a nutmeg grated ; a little. 
lemon extract. eae se 
Beat = bales sch a cream, a partoany be 

a pound of powdered sugar and a. a. 
sifted flour; then add the whites of eight” 
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eggs beaten to a froth, half a small nutmeg 
grated, and a little lemon extract. Beat all 
well together, and put it into a tin lined 
with buttered paper. Five or six ounces of 
pounded almonds may be added to this 
cake, according to your taste. 


Portugal Cakes. 
Time, twenty minutes to half an hour. 


1812. One pound of flour ; one pound of 
sugar; one pound of butter; two spoonfuls 
of rose or orange-flower water; ten eggs ; 
two glasses of white wine; eight ounces of 
currants. 

Mix into a pound of flour the same weight 
of sifted white sugar, and rub into it a pound 
of fresh butter till it is thick like grated white 
bread; then put to it two spoonfuls of 
orange-flower or rose-water, two glasses of 
white wine, and the ten eggs well beaten. 
Work all together with a whisk, and put in 
the currants washed and dried. Butter some 
small tin pans, fill them half full, and bake 
them in a quick oven, 


Tablets de Patience, or Lady-fingers. 


1513. Four eggs; three ounces of sugar ; 
three ounces of sifted flour; a quarter of a 
pint of rose or orange-flower water. 

Take four eggs, whisk the whites to a firm 
snow. In the meantime have the yolks 
beaten up with three ounces of powdered 
sugar ; each of these should be beaten sepa- 
rately. Then mix all together, with three 
ounces of sifted flour, and when incorporated 
stir in a quarter of a pint of rose or orange- 
flower water, and stir them together for some 
time. Rub some tins with butter, take a 
funnel with three or four tubes, fill it with 
the paste, and press out the cakes on the 
tins, to the size and length of a finger; grate 
white sugar over each, let them lay till the 
sugar melts and they shine, then put them in 
& moderate oven until they have a fine 


about an inch thick, sift a little pounded 
sugar over them, and bake them in a quick 
oven for half an hour, or more if required. 
If very superior cakes are desired, cream 
may be substituted for the milk, but they 
are extremely good without it. 


Rutland Cake. 
Time, one hour and a half to bake, 


r51s. A quarter of a stone of flour; half 
a pound of butter; half a pound of loaf 
sugar; six eggs; three large spoonfuls of 
yeast ; three pints of milk; one pound of 
currants ; peel of two lemons, 

Melt half a pound of butter in three pints 
of milk, and mix it, when quite cool, witha 
quarter of a stone of flour, six eggs well 
beaten, half a pound of loaf sugar pounded 
fine, the peel of two lemons chopped small, 
a pound of currants washed and picked, and 
three large spoonfuls of yeast. Beat all well 
together, and set it at some distance from 
the fire for three hours, covered over. Divide 
it into two cakes, and bake them, 


Canadian Cakes. 
Time, fifteen minutes, to bake. 


1516. A pound and a half of sifted flour; 
one pound of loaf sugar; one pound of fresh 
(butter; ten eggs; two tablespoonfuls of 
| orange-flower water; two tablespoonfuls of 
wine or brandy; half a pound of currants; 
peel of half a grated lemon. 
Mix a pound and a half of sifted flour with 
a pound of powdered sugar; rub into it a 
pound of fresh butter, then add ten well 
beaten eggs, two spoonfuls of orange-flower 
| water, and two tablespoonfuls of wine or 
| brandy, with half a pound of well cleansed 
and dried currants. Beat the mixture until 
it is hght and creamy, have some square 
tins lined with buttered paper, put the mix~ 
ture into them half an inch deep, and bake 
;in a quick oven. When served, cut it in 
Squares or diamonds. This cake may be 





colour; when cool, take them from the tin, | jced, but it must be marked as it is to be 


and lay them together in couples by the 
backs, These cakes may be formed with a 
spoon on writing-paper. 


Galettes. 
Time, thirty-five minutes, 


cut, before the icing is done, 


Yeast Cake, 
Time, two hours and a half, 


1517. Two pounds and a half cf flour; 
half a pound of loaf sugar; half a pint of 


zst4, A pound and a half of butter; two| warm milk; one tablespoonful of yeast ; 


pounds of flour; yolks of four eggs; two 
ounces of white sugar; and a little milk. 
Rub a pound and a half of butter into two 


thirteen ounces of oiled butter; one pound 


| and a quarter of currants ; half a pound of 
| candi 


lemon and orange peel; three- 


pounds of flour; add two ounces of pounded quarters of an ounce of mixed spice, 


sugar, and mix all together with the yolks of 


four eggs; and sufficient milk to make it 
into a paste. Form it into three round cakes 


Mix the flour with half a pound of good 
Lisbon, or pounded loaf sugar. Mix a 


spoonful of thick yeast with half a pint ‘of 
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Uy 


lukewarm milk, and enough flour to make 
it the thickness of cream, pour it into the 
centre of the flour, and put the pan before 
the fire for one hour to set the sponge. 
Then mix with it the fresh butter oiled, the 
currants washed and dried, the mixed spice, 
and the candied peel cut into thin pieces. 
Put it into a hoop or tin lined with a but- 
tered paper, and bake it in a well-heated 
oven for one hour and a half. When done, 
it may be iced, and ornamented, or plain. 


Sledmere Gingerbread. 


Time, three-quarters to one hour. 
1518. Half a pound of butter; half a 
pound of sugar; half a pound of treacle ; 
one pound of flour ; half an ounce of ginger; 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; four 


eggs. 

ad the butter, sugar, and treacle into a 
saucepan together, and place it over the fire 
to melt. Then beat four eggs, and stir the 
melted butter, sugar, and treacle into the 
eggs, add the powdered ginger and car- 
bonate of soda. Stir all together into the 
flour, and bake. 


Ginger Cakes. 
Time, half an hour. 


151g. One pound of moist sugar; half a 
pound of butter; four tablespoonfuls of 
milk ; one pound and three-quarters of flour; 
half an ounce of grate.t ginger. 

Put a pound of moist sugar, half a pound 
of butter, and four tablespoonfuls of milk 
into a saucepan ; let it boil until the butter 
is melted. Whilst it is guzte hot, mix it 
with a pound and three-quarters of flour and 
half an ounce of grated ginger. Roll it out 
thin, prick it, and cut it into any shape you 
please. If the paste gets stiff before you 
have rolled all out, set it before the fire a 
little. Bake these cakes in a slack oven, 


Cheap Gingerbread Cakes, 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


rsao. One pound of flour; one pound of 
treacle ; a quarter of a pound of butter; two 
eggs; one ounce of ground ginger; a tea- 
spoonful of soda; two ounces of citron; a 
little milk. | 

Mix the ground ginger with the pound of 
flour, warm the butter and the treacle, and 
mix it well with the flour and ginger. Make 
a few spoonfuls of milk warm, dissolve a 
teaspoonful of soda in it, and mix the whole 
up lightly with two eggs well beaten; cut 
two ounces of citron into slices, stir it into 
the mixture, and b. ke in a long buttered t.n 
for three-quarters of ax hour. Just before 
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with the yolk of one egg well beaten with a 
little milk; put it back in the oven and 
finish baking it. ‘The time, of course, must 
be according to its size. 


Gingerbread Loaf. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to one 
hour. 


1521. One pound of flour; one pound of 
treacle ; six ounces of butter; four ounces 
of moist sugar; half an ounce of coriander 
seeds ; half an ounce of caraway seeds; half 
a tablespoonful of pearlash mint ; a quarter 
of a teacupful of cream ; four eggs. 

Melt the treacle and the butter together, 
add the moist sugar, the coriander and cara~ 
way seeds ground together, and ginger to 
your taste ; mix with the flour. Bruise fine 
half a tablespoonful of pearlash mint with 
a very little cream. Mix alltogether. Beat 
four eggs and add them to the gingerbread 
the very last thing. Line a tin with paper, 
butter it, and put the mixture in it. Bake 
in a slow oven, 


Honeycomb Gingerbread, 
Time, ten minutes, 


1522. Halfa pound of flour; half a pound 
of coarse sugar; a quarter of a pound of 
butter; half an ounce of ginger; half an 
ounce of lemon peel; juice of one lemon; 
six ounces of treacle; a quarter of an ounce 
of butter for the tin. 

Add to half a pound of flour half a pound 
of coarse sugar; rub into it a quarter of a 
pound of butter; add half an ounce of gin- 
ger; mix itup. Put half an ounce of lemon 
peel, well grated, over it. Pour in the juice 
of awhole lemon. Use enough treacle to 
make it into a very thin paste that will 
spread over a sheet of tin, first having rubbed 
the tin with butter. Bake it in a moderate 
oven, and watch it carefully. When it is 
baked enough, cut it into strips upon the 
tin, and roll it round your finger like a 
wafer, 

These rolls must be kept in a tin case; if 
they should chance to get moist they must 
be renewed in the oven when wanted, 


Cocoa-nut or Almond Gingerbread, 
Tine, three-quarters of an hour. 


1523. One pound of treacle; nine ounces 
of wheaten flour ; nine ounces of rice flour ; 
one ounce of ground ginger; half a pound 
of fresh butter ; half a pound of moist sugar; 
seven ounces of grated cocoa-nut or of 
pounded almonds; peel of two small lemons: 
one ounce and a half of candied orange 


it is removed from the oven, brush it over! peel, 
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Put a pound of treacle into a saucepan 
with half a pound of fresh butter, and when 
het: pour it into the flour and rice flour, pre- 
viously mixed with the sugar, ginger, grated 
lemon peel, and sliced citron. Beat the 
mixture well together, and set it to become 
cold ; then stir or beat into it seven ounces 
of grated cocoa-nut or of sweet almonds 
pounded small ina mortar; beat it for a few 
minutes, and then drop the mixture from a 
tablespoon on a buttered tin any size you 
prefer the cakes to be, and bake them in a 
slow oven. 





Orange Gingerbread. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. 


1524. Two pounds and a quarter of flour; 
one pound and three-quarters of treacle ; 
eight ounces of candied orange peel 
quarters of a pound of moist sugar; 
ounce of ground ginger; one ounce of all- 
spice; three-quarters of a pound of butter ; 
,one teacupfyl of milk ; yolk of one egg. 
“ Mix with the flour a pound and three- 


Orange Gingerbread —Sydenkam Cake, &e. 





"0 woe one 


Ginger Suaps. 
Time, twenty minutes to bake. 


1527. Half a pound of treacle; quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar; one pound of 
flour; one tablespoonful of ground ginger; 
one of caraway seeds. 

Work a quarter of a pound of butter into 
a pound of fine flour, then mix it with the 
treacle, brown sugar, ginger, and caraway 
seeds. Work it all well together, and form 
it into cakes not larger than a crown piece, 
place them on a baking tin in a moderate 
oven, when they will be dry and crisp. 


Irish Luncheon Cake, 


1528. Two pounds of flour, a quarter of 
a pound of powdered sugar; six ounces of 
washed and dried currants; one ounce of 


; three- | catidied peel; a quarter of a pound of butter; 
one | One teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; one 


of salt; whites of four eggs, and some 
buttermilk. 

Rub the butter into the flour. and add to 
it the powdered sugar, the currants washed 


quarters of treacle, the candied ‘orange peel and dried, the c:tron cut into pieces, the salt 


cut very small, the moist sugar, 


ground and carbonate of soda. Mix all these in- 


ginger, and allspice; melt the butter ull it| gredients together. Then whip up the 


is oiled, mix it well with the flour, 


&c., and | whites of four eggs to a stif froth, and mix 


t it in a cool place for ten or twelve hours. | UP the cake with them and some buttermilk 
oll it out about half an inch thick. Cut} to @ moderate thickness, but not too stiff. 


it into any form you please, 


or divide it into | Grease the cake tins with lard, and dust 


pieces rather longer than square, brush them them with flour; half fill them with the cake 


over with 
egg, and bake them in a cool oven. 


| Hunting Nats, 
Time, fifteen to thirty-six minutes. 


milk mixed with the yolk of an | Mixture, and bake them in rather a quick 


oven of a light brown. To know when they 
are done, pass a clean skewer through the 
middle of each cake, if the skewer is sticky 
put the cake back into the oven, but should 
the skewer come out clean the cake is done. 


' gas. One pound of flour; half a pound | Turn them out on a sieve to ict the steam 
of treacle; half a pound of brown sugar ;| go off. 


six ounces of butter ; and grated ginger. 

- Mix the above ingredients well together, 
make them into small nuts, and bake them 
on a baking sheet. 


Gingerbread Nuts. 
Time, twenty minutes to half an hour. 
1526. One pound of Lisbon sugar; two 


Sydenham Cake. 
Time, one hour, to bake. 


£829. Half a pound of flour; a quarter of 
a pound of butter; three ounces of pounded 
sugar; one teaspoonful of caraway seeds; a 
little ginger and nutmeg; half a teaspoonful 
of pounded salts of ammonia. 

Rub the butter into the flour, and then 


pounds of treacle ; three-quarters of a pound | mix in the seeds, and the ginger and grated 


of butter; four pounds of flour; four ounces | nutmeg; 


of ginger; one ounce of allspice; two spoon- 
fuls of coriander seed; some candied orange 
peel; two spoonfuls of brandy; yolks of four 


ix the sugar, treacle, and butter, and 


meit all together; then stir in the flour, | all intoa 


ground ginger, allspice, coriander seed, and 


the orange peel cist very small. Mix all into. 


a e with the eggs well beaten, and the 
Senay, and make them into nuts or cakes. 


add the yolks of two well-beaten 
eggs, and the whites whisked separately to 
a stiff froth, Then mix all together with 
the salts, by putting them into a spoon, 
holding them over the cake, and pouring 
from a ketéle sufficient duding water to make 
paste. Then put it into a tin lined 
with a buttered paper, and bake it. To 
ascertain when it is done, plunge a knife into 
the centre, and if it comes gut clean the 
cake is ready, as 


1. Blanc Mange. 

2. Open Felly, with Whipped Cream, 
3. Meringues. 

4. Tartlets 





5. Wedding Cake. 
6. Milan Souffle. 
97. Twelfth Cake. 
%. Custards wtik Felly. 
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Twelfth Cake, 
‘Time, four hours and a half, 


1530. Two pounds of flour; two pounds 
of butter ; two pounds of loaf sugar; twenty 
eggs; four pourids of currants; half a pound 
of almonds; one pound of citron; half a 
pound of orange; half a pound of candied 
lemon peel; one wineglassful of brandy; 
one nutmeg; a quarter of an ounce of ginger 
and a little mixed spice. 

Work the butter to a smooth cream with 
the hand, mix it with the pounded sugar 
and the spice, and work it well together for 
ten minutes. Then break in the eggs by 
degrees, atid beat it for twenty minutes. 
Add the brandy and then the flour, again 
stirring it well together; add the currants 
washed and dried, the citron, and the candied 
is cut into thin shreds, and the almonds 

lanched and chopped very fine. Mix all 
thoroughly but lightly together, and put it 
into a hoop lined with buttered paper; 
smooth it on the top with your hand dipped 
into milk, and put the hoop on a baking 
sheet, and then on araised stand in the oven 
to prevent the bottom of the cake from 
burning, and bake it four hours and a half 
in a slow oven. When nearly cold, ice it 
over, and ornament it with fancy articles of 
any description, with a high ornament in the 
centre. 


Rich Bridecake. 


1531. Four pounds of flour; four pounds 
of fresh butter beaten to a cream; two 
pounds of white powdered sugar; six eggs 
for each pound of flour; one ounce of mace 
and nutmeg mixed; one tablespoonful of 
lemon extract; four pounds of currants 
picked clean; four pounds of raisins cut in 
two and stoned; and one pound of almonds 
blanched and chopped; half a pint of 
brandy. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs to a smooth 
paste, beat the butter and flour together, 
and add them tothe yolks andsugar. ‘Then 
mix in the whites beaten to a s#zf froth, the 
spice, and half a pint of brandy. Stir all 
together for some time. Strew half a pound 
of flour over the fruit, mix it thoroughly, 
then by degrees stir it into the cake. 

Butter a éarge tin mould, line it with 
white buttered paper; put in the mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven. Ice and 
ornament delicately. 


Gateau de Chocolat, 
Time, to bake the cake, about one hour, 


ae Fourteen ; twe pounds of fine 
aS a little feenon cavence; ‘our ounces of 











fine flour; five ounces of patent flour: four 
ounces of chocolate; whites of three eggs; 
half a lemon. 

; Beat up fie a weodes nthe yolks of 
the eggs with one pound of powdered su 
flavoured with lemioll until it looks nearly 
white; whip the whites of the eggs very 
stiff, add them to the beaten yolks and sugar, 
and mix the flour well m but lightly. Fill 
a well buttered mould three-parts fui) with 
this mixture, and place it in a slow oven, 
keeping the door shut. ' When done, turn it 
out of the mould, and let it get cold. 

Meantime, make some chocolate icing 
thus :—Pound and sift the other pound of 
sugar, put it into a basin with the whites of 
three eggs, and beat it well together, adding 
the juice of half a lemon. It is not done 
till it hangs in flakes from the spoon. Melt 
about a quarter of a pound of chocolate over 
the fire, when quite melted stir it in with the 
icing till itisdark enough. Glaze the g&teau 
with it. Decorate with spun sugar, 


Gateau. 
Time, one hour, to bake. 


3533. Twenty eggs; their weight in fine 
sugar; the weight of eleven eggs in flour; 
one pound of Jordan almonds; green sweet- 
meats; one pot of apricot jam; a quarter of 
a pint of white wine; one glass of brandy; 
peel of half a lemon; half a pint of custard. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs with the flour 
well, then beat the whites to a very stiff 
froth. Take care that not the least speck of 
the yolk falls into them, or they will not 
beat up so stiffly; by degrees mix them with 
the sugar, then all together, and beat the 
whole for half an hour. Take two nice 
moulds, one larger round than the other, 
butter them well, fill them with the cake 
batter, and bake them in a quick oven for 
an hour. When the spongecakes are baked, 
take them up. Keep them one day.. Cut 
the top of the larger one smoothly off and 
scoop out the inside, cut it in slices, cover 
them with layers of jam and replace them. 
Cut off the top of the smaller cake, make a 
hollow in the centre, put the cake you have 
removed into a basin, and soak it in the 
wine and brandy for some hours, Then mix 
it with half a pint of good custard, and re- 
place it in the hollow, put on the top, glaze 
it with pale chocolate glazing, ornament. it 
with almonds, and decorate the tup with 
green sweetmeats. Puta frill of pink and. 
white cut paper round the bottom of the 
cake, This is a nice dish for a supper, 


Gatean Nourmahal, © | 
ssg4. A large stale spongeoske; stra 
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berry, raspberry, and greengage jam; one 
glass of brandy; one glass of white wine; 
three eggs; fourteen ounces of loaf sugar; 
half a pint of cream ; half a pint of milk; 
peel of one lemon. 

Cut four or five slices from the bottom of a 
round spongecake, and spread over each 
slice a layer of the different preserves; re- 
place them in their original form, covering 
the top layer with a thin slice of cake, press 
it lightly, and with a sharp knife cut out the 
centre of the cake, leaving a wide margin 
allround. Put the part removed into a 
basin, pour over it the brandy and wine, 
adding the peel of a lemon grated. When 
well soaked, mix it with a good custard 


made with the milk and cream, the yolks of 


the eggs, and é¢wo ounces of loaf sugar. 

Beat it. all well together, pour it into the 

centre of the cake, and put the top over it. 
Whisk the whites of the eggs with the re- 


mainder of the sugar pounded fine toa stz77 


paste, and spread it thickly and very smoothly 
round the bottom of the gateau, form a 
scroll of icing coloured with a little cochineal 
syrup round it, and the sameon the top, put 
it into a cool oven to set the icing, and 
ornament it with leaves, fruit, and almonds, 


Chocolate Cakes. 


1535. One pound of flour ; one pound of 
sugar; one pound of butter; eight eggs ; 
two tablespoonfuls of brandy; a pinch of 
salt; chocolate glazing. 

Mix the above ingredients well together 
with a wooden spoon, putting the butter 
(melted before the fire) in last. Spread a 
baking sheet with butter, put over it the 
mixture half an inch thick, and bake it. Cut 
the cake into oblong pieces and glaze them 
thickly with chocolate. 


Rich Spice Cakes, 
Time, ten or twelve minutes, 

1536. A pound and a half of flour ; three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar ; three-quarters 
ofa pound of butter; half a teacupful of 
mixed spice. 

Well work the butter, flour, and sugar to- 
gether with the spices, until thoroughly in- 
corporated ; roll it thin. Cut it into small 
cakes, and bake them in a moderate oven. 

Wine Cakes. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes. 

3537. Eight ounces of flour ; half a pound 
of sugar; a quarter of a pound of butter ; 
one wineglassful-of wine; four eggs: a few 
caraway sceds, 










Snow, Honey Cakes, &e. 





Mix eight ounces of flour with half a 
pound of finely-powdered sugar ; beat four 
ounces of fresh butter with a glass of wine, 
then make the flour and sugar into a paste 
with it, and four eggs beaten light, add a 
few caraway seeds, and roll the paste as thin 
as paper. Cut the cakes with the top of a 
tumbler, brush the tops over with the beaten 
white of an egg, grate sugar over, and bake 
them ten or twelve minutes in a quick oven. 
Take them from the tins when cold, 


Snow Cake. 


Time, one hour and a quarter to one hour 
and a half. 


1538. One pound of arrowroot; eight 
ounces of loaf sugar; eight ounces of fresh 
butter ; whites of seven eggs ; flavouring of 
essence of lemon. 

Beat eight ounces of fresh butter to a 
cream before the fire, and add the sugar 
pounded and the arrowroot, beating the 
mixture all the time. When well mixed, 
stir in the whites of the eggs whisked to a 
very stiff froth and the essence of lemon to 
your taste. Again whisk the mixture for 
nearly halfan nour, pour it into a buttered 
tin, and bake it in a moderately-heated 
oven, 


Honey Cakes. 
Time, twenty-five minutes, 


1539. Three pounds and a half of flour; 
one pound and a half of honey ; half a pound 
of sugar; half a pound of butter; half a 
nutmeg grated ; one tablespoonful of ground 
ginger; one teaspoonful of saleratus, or 
carbonate of soda. 

Mix the sugar with the flour and grated 
ginger, and work the whole into a smooth 
dough with the butter beaten to a cream, 
the honey and saleratus, or soda, dissolved 
in a little hot water. Roll it a quarter of an 
inch thick, cut it into small cakes, and bake 
them , twenty-five minutes in a moderate 
Oven, 


Madeline Cake. 
Time, one hour, 


1540. Four eggs; half a pound of flour; 
half a pound of butter; half a pound of 
sugar; peel of half a lemon. 

Beat half a pound of butter to a cream 
with the same weight of pounded sugar, 
and when thoroughly mixed, add the yolks 
of four well-beaten eggs, one at a time, 
then stir in the flour, and then the whites of 
ie eee Pea as eg Ser possible, Put it 
into a tin li wit ttered paper, 
bake it in a quick oven, — 


Webster, Dover, Madeira, 


Cream, Queen Cakes, &¢. 29% 





Webster Cakes. 
Time, a quarter of an hour, to bake. 


1541. One pound and a half of flour ; one 
pound of sugar ; one pound of butter; ten 
eggs; two tablespoonfuls of orange-flower 
water ; two of wine or brandy ; half a pound 
of currants ; two ounces of citron. 

Mix a pound and a half of flour with a 
pound of white sugar sifted, rub into it a 
pound of butter, add ten well-beaten eggs, 
two spoonfuls of wine or brandy, and half a 
pound of currants washed and dried. Beat 
the mixture until it is lightand creamy. Put 
it half an inch deep in square tin pans lined 
with buttered paper, and bake it in a quick 
oven ; or it may be baked in one tim, and 
iced over. 

Dover Cake. 
Time, one hour, or more. 


1542. Half a pound of butter ; one pound 
of white sugar; half a pint of milk; four 
eggs; one glass of brandy; two tablespoon- 
fuls of orange-tlower water ; one teaspoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon; one nutmeg ; half 
a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
two ounces of citron and orange peel ; and 
sufficient flour to make it as thick as pound 
cake mixture. 

Beat half a pound of butter to a cream 
with a pound of white sugar, add half a pint 
of new milk, four well-beaten eggs, two 
spoonfuls of orange-flower or rosewater, a 
wineglass of brandy, one small nutmeg 
grated, a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 
and half a saad] teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of hot 
water, Beat in as much flour as will make 
it as thick as a pound cake mixture, beat all 
well together, and bake it in a buttered tin 
in a quick oven. 


Madeira Cake. 
Time, one hour. 

1543. Six eggs; nine ounces of flour; 
nine ounces of sugar ; six ounces of butter ; 
one ounce and a half of candied orange peel ; 
pee) of half a large lemon ; half a teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda. 

Break six eggs into a basin, and whisk 
them for at least ten minutes ; then whisk 
in nine ounces of sifted white sugar, nine of 
sifted flour, the peel of half a large lemon 
grated, and six ounces of butter just warmed 
sufficiently to whisk lightly in. Add the 
candied peel cut into thin slices, and when 
ready to place in the tin, beat in the soda 
quickly, and bake it in a moderately-heated 
oven for about an hour, The cake must be 
constantly whisked and beaten until put into 


the'oven, and the tin lined with a buttered | 


paper ‘ R 


Cream Cakes. 


1544. Eight eggs; to each egg the grated 
peel of one large lemon; and one table- 
spoonful of double-refined sugar. 

Whisk the whites of eight eggs to a stiff 
froth, until they will bear the weight of an 
egg on them, 5 stir in the grated peel of 
one lemon to each egg, and a tablespoonful 
of double-refined sugar. Put a sheet of wet 
wafer paper on a tin, and with a large spoon 
drop the froth on it in small lumps, at a 
little distance from each other; sift a 
quantity of finely pounded sugar over them, 
and set the tin in a very slow oven, close it 
up, and when the froth rises they are suffi- 
ciently done; then take them out, put the 
bottoms of two cakes together, lay them on 
a sieve, and put them to dry in a cool oven. 
Before you close the bottum of your cakes 
to dry, you may lay raspberry or any other 
jam between them. Serve arranged in 
pyramid, 


Cakes a la Polonaise. 


1525. The white of an egg; some pow- 
dered sugar ; puff paste. 

Take some good puff paste, roll it a 
quarter of an inch thick, and cut it in pieces 
four or five inches square, gather up the four 
corners of each, have ready some round 
moulds, dip them in warm water, and put 
them inside the cakes; then put them in a 
quick oven. When they are three parts 
done, take them out, and brush them over 
with the white of a beaten egg, sprinkle pow- 
dered sugar over, and finish baking. When 
done, take out the moulds ; whip the white 
of egg and powdered sugar to a froth, and 
fill the cakes with it. 


Queen Cake. 
Time, one hour, 


1546. One pound of. butter; one table- 
spoonful of orange-flower water ; one pound 
of white sugar ; ten eggs ; one pound and 
a quarter of flour; half a pound of almonds. 

Beat the butter to a cream, with a spoon- 
ful of orange-flower water; then add the 
sugar pounded, the eggs beaten very light, 
and a pound and a quarter of sifted flour, 
Beat the cake well together, then add half 
a pound of blanched almonds, beaten to a 
paste; butter some tin moulds, line them 
with white paper, put in the mixture an 
inch and a half deep. Bake in-a quick 
oven. | 

Small Queen Cakes, 
Time, @ quarter to half an hour. .. 

1547, One pound of flour? half-a pourid 
of butter ; six ounces of sugar ; half a pound 
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of currants ; a quarter of a pint of good 
cream ; three eggs; one teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda; a quarter of a pound of 
almonds. 

Beat half a pound of fresh butter to a 
cream, sift in the flour gradually, add six 
ounces of pounded sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of sweet almonds, blanched and 
pounded to a paste, and the currants washed 
and dried ; whisk the eggs separately, add 
them to the cupful of cream, and stir it into 
the flour ; put the soda into the centre, and 
beat it all thoroughly together for nearly a 
quarter ofan hour. Then put it into small 
buttered tin pans, and bake them from 
twenty minutes to rather more than half an 


* 


Derby Short Cakes, 
' Time, ten minutes, 


1548. Half a pound of butter; one pound 
of our one egg ; a quarter of a pound of 
sugar ; half a pint of milk. 

Rub the butter and flour well together, 
and mix into a paste with one egg and half 
a pint.of.milk, add a quarter of a pound of 
sifted sugar. Roll out very thin, and cut 
into shapes. Strew with sugar or ice the 
top of each, and bake on tin plates, 


Bread Cake. 


#549. Three pounds of dough ; one pound 
of butter ; one pound of sugar; one pound 
of currants; six eggs; one glass of brandy ; 
one nutmeg ; half a teaspoonful of allspice. 

Work the butter, sugar, and eggs well 
together, with a glass of brandy, then work 
it into the risen dough, adding the spice, 
and currants picked and washed. Make it 
into a loaf, and bake the same as bread. 


Jumbles, 
Time, ten minutes, 


xsso. A pound anda half of flour ; three- 
quarters of a pound of butter ; half a pound 
of sugar ; three eggs; a quarter of a grated 
nutmeg ; half a teaspoonful of lemon ex- 
tract, or of ground cinnamon. 

Work three-quarters of a pound of butter 
intoa pound and a half of tlour, half a pound 
of suger, and three well beaten eggs ; add 
a quarter of a nutmeg grated, a little lemon 
extiact,;or: ground cinnamon. - Mix .it all 
well together, and then roll it out to the 
eighth of an inch in thickness, grate loaf 
sugar over it, ut it into round cakes, make 
an centre of each, lay them 
& 


on-tir 





sperture in.the oes 
plates, and bake thein ten minutes in 


Derby and Bread Cakss—Fumbles, 


Almond Jumbles, 
Time, ten or twelves minutes, 


rssr. Half a pound of butter; half a 
pound of loaf sugar; one pound of flour; a 
quarter of a pound of almonds; juice of a 
lemon. 

Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, 
with haJf a pound of loaf sugar pounded 
fine; mix it with a pound of flour, and a 
quarter of a pound of almonds blanched 
and shred fine, or beaten to a paste with 
the juice of alemon. Work it well tugether, 
then roll it thin, cut it into smali round 
cakes, and bake them in a quick oven. 


Strawberry Shortcake. 


1552. One large tablespoonful of butter ; 
two oi loaf sugar; one well-beaten egg; two 
even teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar ; three 
cupfuls of flour; one small teaspoonful of 
soda ; one cupful of milk ; strawberries and 
sugar, 

Beat a large tablespoonful of butter with 
two of pounced sugar to a cream ; add one 
well beaten egg, rub two even teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar in three cupfuls of flour, 
and add them. Dissolve a saa// teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda in a cupful of milk; 
add it last. Bake ina flat pan in a quick 
oven, When done, let it get cold, cut it in 
three layers, or in half, cover one layer with 
strawberries, and sprinkle them with sugar; 
put on & layer of the cake, another layer of 
strawberries and sugar, lay on the top layer, 
and dust sugar over it. 

The strawberries may be bruised in a 
Syrup made with three large spoonfuls of 
sugar and three dessertspoonfuls of water, 
and boiled to a syrup for a few minutes, and 
when cold, spread over the cake, 


Shrewsbury Cakes, 
Time, twelve to fourteen minutes, 


1553. Half a pound of butter; half a 
pound of sifted loaf sugar; one pound of 
flour; half a teaspoonful of dered cin- 
namon; a quarter of a pound of currants; 
two or three eggs3;'or instead of currants 
half an ounce of grated ginger. 

Take ‘lf a pound of butter, the same 
of sifted .vaf sugar, and one pound of flour, 
Mix them well together. Adda little pounded 
cinnamon, and a quarter of a d of 
currants; wet the ingredients with the 
yolks and whites of two eggs. ‘If two are’ 


not enough, add a third yolk. Roll the 


pote out rather thin, cut the cakes out of 
the size of a saucer, pinch them round 
the. Bake them in a cool oven. ag. 
pal, pi des 
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N.B.—The currants may be left out, and | on each, and bake them on a baking plate 


grated ginger used instead, if preferred. 


Citron Cakes. 
Time, fifteen or twenty minutes, 

3554. Half a pound of butter; six eggs; 
half a pound of sugar; ten ounces of flour; 
ene wineglassful of brandy; a quarter of a 
pound of citron. 

Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, 
take six new-laid eggs, beat the whites toa 
stiff froth, and the yolks with half a pound 
of white powdered sugar, and rather more 
than half a pound of sifted flour. Beat 
these well together, add a glass of brandy 
and a quarter of a pound of citron cut 
into thin slips. Bake it in small heart- 
shaped tins, or in any form you please, 
rubbing the tin over with melted butter, and 
bake in a quick oven, 


Rock Cakes. 
Time, half an hour. 


2555. Half a pound of butter; one pound 
of flour; half a pound of moist sugar; forty 
drops of essence of lemon; two eggs; half 
a giass of brandy or white wine. 

Rub half a pound of butter into a pound 
of dried flour and half a pound of fine 
moist sugar. Mix the whole with two 
beaten eggs and half a glass of brandy or 
white wine. Drop them on a_ baking 
sheet, and bake them half an hour. 


Cocoa-nut Rock Cakos. 
Time, half an hour. 


1556. Half a pound of cocoa-nut; seven 
ounces of sifted loaf sugar; three eggs. 

Grate the cocoa-nut, mix it with the 
sifted lump-sugar and the whites of three 
eggs. Put a piece of buttered paper ona 
fiat tin, and with a fork drop the cake mix- 
ture in little cakes on it. Bake in a mode- 
rate oven, 


Italian Macaroons. 
Time, half an hour, 
$7. One pound of Valencia or Jordan 
almonds; two poynds and a half of sifted 
loaf sugar; whites of fourteen eggs. 

Pound the almonds quite fine with the 
whites of four eggs, add the sifted loaf 
sugar, and rub them well together with the 
pestle. Put in by degrees ten more whites, 
working them well as you put them in. 
Se the mixture into a a funnel, Act 

y them out on wafer paper n pieces about 

y ¢ three 


or four 
slmonds cut into slips 


in a slow oven. 


Riband Wafers. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


558. One pound of pounded sugar} 
three-quarters of a pound of flour; nine 
eggs; two lemons. te 

To one pound of loaf sugar pounded and 
sifted very fine, add a quarter of a pound 
of flour and the peel of two lemons. Beat 
the eggs for half an hour, then add the 
other ingredients tothem. Oilsome butter, 
grease the copper sheets with it, and roll 
out the paste very thin. When half done, 
roll them round your finger, and return 
them to the oven to crisp. 


To Make Light Wigs. 


1ssg. Three-quarters of a pound of fine 
flour; half a pint of warm milk; two or 
three spoonfuls of light yeast; a quarter of 
a pound of sugar; a quarter of a pound of 
butter; a few seeds. 

To three-quarters of a pound of fine flour 
put half a pint of milk made warm. Mix 
in it two or three spoonfuls of light yeast. 
Cover it up, set it to rise for half an hour by 
the fire, and then work into the paste a 
quarter of a pound of sugar and a quarter 
of a pound of butter. Make it into light 
wigs with as little flour as possible, and a 
few carraway seeds. Set them in a quick 
oven to bake. 

In addition to this receipt put a little 
more butter, sugar, and a few currants, 
instead of the seeds, and it makes a good 
common cake. 


Rout Drop Cakes. 


r560. One pound of butter; one pound of 
flour; one pound of sugar; one pound of 
currants ; two eggs; one tablespoontul of 
orange-flower water; one of brandy. 

Mix a pound of butter into the same 
weight of flour and powdered sugar. Add 
the currants washed and dried, and wrt it 
into a stiff paste with two well-beaten eggs, 
the orange-flower water, and a tablespoon- 
ful of brandy. Mix it well together, and 
drop it on a floured tin. Buke them lighily. 


Indien Griddle Cakes, 


rs6r. Two eggs; one quart of milk; one 
teaspoonful of salt, and some flour. 

Beat two eggs very light, and stir them 
into a quart of milk, with a little salt, and 
sufficient flour to make a good batter, 
Bake it as soon as it is mixed, on a hot 
griddle, rubbed over with a piece of aust, 

20 
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or butter. A tablespoonful of batter will] Mix with two pounds of dried flour a pinch 


be sufficient for each cake. | 


Tea Cakes. 
Time, twenty minutes. 

1s62. One pound and a quarter of flour; 
one tablespoonful of yeast; two eggs; a 
little salt, and one ounce and a half of 
sugar; half a pint of milk; two ounces and 
a half of butter. 

Beat two eggs in a large basin, or bowl, 
and mix with it a tablespoonful of yeast. 
Then pour on it the butter and milk warmed 
together ; stir in the flour, salt, and pounded 
sugar; beat it to a very light dough, and 
set it to rise for twenty minutes or half an 
hour, covered over before the fire. Divide 
it into as many tea cakes as you please, and 
bake them in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes, or less time, if small. 


Iced Rolls. 
Time, ten to twelve minutes, 


1563. A quarter of a pound of fine flour; 
two ounces of butter; two or three ounces 
of sifted sugar; two eggs; a quarter of a 
cupful of cold water; a quarter of a pint or 
more of good custard; a little candied 
sweetmeat. 

Take a quarter of a pound of fine flour, 
two ounces of butter, and one ounce of 
sifted crushed white sugar; rub these in- 
gredients well together. Beat up the yolk 
of an egg with a little water. Addit to the 
flour and butter, and make them into a 
paste. Work it well with your hands for 
one minute, and roll it out. Have ready 
some mince-pie tins, butter them, line them 
with the paste, put a little ball of paper in 
each (to keep the lid of paste raised), then 
put a lid of the paste over them. Bake 
them in a quick oven. When you take 
them out of the tins, turn them bottom 
upwards. When they are cold, take a 
penknife and cut a hole the size of a six- 
pence, and take the paper out. 

Beat the whites of two eggs to a strong 
froth; cover the rolls with it, and dust them 
well with sifted sugar. Put them ina slack 
oven to brown. 

When you send them to table, fill them 
with good custard, and puta little sweet- 
soeat on the top, Six will’ make a dish, 


Cheshire Rolls. 
Time, half an hour to bake, 
‘864. Two pounds of dried flour; two 
Sutices of s ; & pinch of salt; a quarter 
of a pound of butter ; two eggs: two table- 
apgontuls of yeast; one pint of milk. 


Tea Cakes, feed and Cheshire Rolls, Buns, &¢, 


A ee ee pie 





Aen LT 


of salt, a quarter of a pound of butter, the 
sugar, and two eggs well beaten with twa 
spoonfuls of yeast. Pour ina pint of new 
milk, knead it well, and set it before the fire 
to rise. Divide it into equal portions, butter 
atin, put them on it, and again place them 
to rise for a few minutes, and then bake 


them. 
To Make Buns, 
Time, to bake, twenty minutes, 


1565. Half an ounce of caraway seeds; 
half a pound of currants; a little nutmeg ; 
a little lemon peel; two eggs; one quart 
of new milk; one ounce of butter; two 
pounds of flour; a quarter of a pound of 
sifted sugar ; one or two spoonfuls of yeast ; 
one egg. 

Make a hole in the middle of the flour, 
and pour the milk in, with one or two spoon- 
fuls of yeast. Stir the dough, cover it over, 
and let it stand before the fire to rise for one 
hour. Then mix the caraway seeds, lemon 
peel, and nutmeg with one half, and the 
currants witu the other, and cover all up to- 
gether till the oven is ready. Make up the 
buns toa proper size, and put them on a 
tin baking sheet buttered. Beat up an egg, 
and brush them over with it. Cover them 
over again, and put them before the fire for 
another half an hour. Then bake them. 
Do not make them too large. 


Light Buns. 
Time, twenty to twenty-five minutes to bake, 


1566. One pound of flour: half a pound 
of butter ; half a pound of sugar; yolks of 
four eggs; whites of two; three ounces of 
candied orange or lemon peel ; a quarter of 
a pint of milk ; a little nutmeg; a teaspoon- 
ful of carbon a of soda. 

Work into a pound of well dried flour, 
half a pound of good butter, until it is like 
crumbs of bread. Add the sugar pounded, 
a little grated nutmeg, a pinch of salt, and 
the candied peel minced fine (or half a pound 
of currants if preferred). Pour the boiling 
milk over the whole, mix it lightly for a mi- 
nute or two, and then add quickly the yolks 
and whites of the eggs well beaten. hen 
ail are thoroughly mixed, shake the carbo- 
nate of soda over it, and beat it well into the 
mixture. Drop the cakes upon a buttered 
tin, and bake them in a moderate oven, 


Bath Buns. 
Time, twenty minutes. 
1367. One pound of flour; half a pound 
of Essa : half a pound of white + peek 
of three lemons ; a small gupfal of cream, 


Cross Buns, Sally Lunns, Egg Rusk.—Biscuits. 





Ohe teaspoonful of yeast; a few caraway 
comfits. 

Mix with a pound of dried flour, half a 

und of sifted sugar, the peel of three 
emons grated, half a pound of good butter 
melted in a small cupful of cream, three 
well-beaten eggs, and a spoonful of yeast. 
Work all well together, set it to rise, and 
then make it into buns of any size you like. 
Put a few caraway comfits on the top. 


Cross Buns. 
Time, twenty minutes, | 


1568. Four pounds of sifted flour: one 
pound of moist sugar; one gill of yeast ; an 
ounce and a half of allspice; one pint of milk; 
ene pound of butter. 

Mix with four pounds of fine flour an 
Ounce and a half of allspice, or the same 
quantity of mixed spice, and a pound of 
good fine moist sugar. Make a hole in the 
centre, and stir in a gill of yeast and a pint 
of lukewarm milk, made the thickness of 
cream with a few spoonfuls of the flour. 
Cover the pan over with a folded cloth and 
Set it to rise for two hours. Then just dis- 
solve until lukewarm a pound of butter, stir 
it into the other ingredients to make a soft 
paste, adding a little more warm milk if 
required. Set it again to rise for nearly an 
hour, then roll it the size you wish with your 
hands, and place the buns on a baking tin 
rubbed over with butter, laying them in 
rows about four inches apart. Set them in 
a warm place for half an hour, or until they 
have half risen to double their size. Then 
press the form of a cross on each with a tin 
mould,or mark them with the back of a knife, 
set them ina hot oven to bake, and when 
done, brush them over with milk as they are 
drawn from the oven. 


Sally Lunn Cakes. 
Time, twenty minutes. 


1569. One pint of boiling milk; half a 
tumbler of yeast ; sufficient flour to form a 
stiff batter; two eggs; two ounces of pow- 
dered sugar; a quarter of a pound of butter. 

Put a pint of boiling milk into a pan, and 
when it has become lukewarm pour haifa 
tumbler of yeast upon it, stir it well, and add 
as much four as will form a s4#/f batter. 
Cover the pan with a cloth, and place it be- 
fore the fire for two hours ; beat up the eggs 
with the powdered sugar. After the dough 
has stood to rise the time specified, mix the 
butter with the sugar and eggs, add it to the 
Gough, knead it, and let it remain in the 
pan for half an hour, then divide it into 


thom ina well-heated oven. 
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Egg Rusk. 
Time, twenty minutes to bake. 


1570. Four ounces of butter; seven eggs; 
three ounces of sugar; a gill of yeast ; and 
some wheat flour ; one pint of warm milk. 

Melt four ounces of butter in a pint of 
warm milk; beat seven eggs until you can 
take them up by the spoonful, and with 
these, three ounces of sugar, a gill of yeast, 
and as much flour as may be necessary to 
make a soft dough, shaxe a little flour over 
it, and set it in a warm place to rise, When 
light (which it will be in two hours), work it 
down, cover it, set it to rise again for one 
hour; again work it down. Rub a baking 
tin with butter, make the rusks in cakes the 
size and shape of an egg, lay them on the 
tin, so as to touch each other, dip a brush 
into milk and pass it lightly over the cakes, 
let them set for ten minutes, and then bake 
them in a quick oven for twenty minutes. A 
few minutes before they are done passa 
brush dipped in milk over them. 


Potato Muffins. 


1571. Three large mealy potatoes ; a little 
salt; two ounces of butter; two eges; a 
small teaspoonful of soda; a teacupful of 
yeast; three pints of flour; one pint of warm 
water, 

Boil and mash three large mealy potatoes, 
and beat them smooth with about two 
ounces of butter and a little salt, adding 
sufficient warm water to make it the con- 
sistency of vsvy thick cream. Well beat two 
eggs, mix them in, and then stir to the whole 
three pints of fine dried and sifted flour; 
mix these weil together and add a pint of 
lukewarm water, then stir in the soda and 
yeast, and set it to rise all night. The next 
morning bake the muffins in rings on a 
griddle, 


Brown Bread Biscnits. 
Time, six or seven minutes. 

1572. One pound of coarse brown flour; 
two ounces of butter; and a little water. ~ 

Make the butter and water boiling hot, 
add it to the flour, keeping it very firm. 
Roll the biscuits out not too thin, and bake 
them in rather a quick oven. 


‘Caraway Biscuits. 
Time, ten minutes. 

1573. A quarter of a pound of butter; a 
quarter of a pound of sugar; two eggs; a 
few caraway seeds ; and some flour, 

Beat a quarter of a pound of butter to » 


gakes, put them ona baking tin, and bake | cream ; beat two eggs with four ounces of 
powdered 


sugar to a good froth, put them. 
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together and mix them well; add flour 
enough to make it into a stiff paste, put in 
@ few caraway seeds, roll it thin, and cut 
Out the biscuits with a glass or small tin. 
Prick them, and bake in a slow oven, 


French Biscu'ts. 


4574. Three eggs; their weight in flour, 
nd powdered sugar; half an ounce of can- 
Sied lemon peel. 

Whisk the whites of three new-laid eggs 
fatil they are very stiff, then whip in the 
@andied lemon peel cut thin and fine, add 
By degrces the flour, and sugar pounded, 
and then whip all together with the yolks of 
the eggs until it is thoroughly blended ; 
shape the biscuits on fine white paper with 
a spoon, and sift white sugar over them. 
Bake them in a moderate oven, giving them 
« light colour on the top; then with a fine 
knife cut them from the paper, and put 
them in tin boxes to dry. 


Naples Biscuits. 
Time, about ten minutes. 


3375: One pound of flour; one pound of 
loa sugar; nine eggs; a little rosewater. 

Beat the eggs well, leaving out the whites 
of two; pound and sift the sugar, and then 
whisk it with the beaten eggs and a spoon- 
ful of rosewater ; add the flour gradually. 
Mix all well together, and make them up 
long or round. 


Nun's Biscuits, 
1576. Yolks and whites of six eggs; half 
a pound of almonds; one pound of loaf 
sugar; quarter of a pound of flour; peel of 
two lemons grated; two ounces of citron. 
Whisk the whites of six eggs to a froth, 
blanch half a pound of almonds, and beat 
them well] with the froth as it rises; then 
take the yolks of the eggs and beat them 
with a pound of sifted loaf sugar. Mix the 
almonds and froth with the sugar and eggs; 
add a quarter of a pound of flour, the pee 
of two lemons grated, and the two ounces of 
eitron sliced. Butter some small cake pans, 
fill them 4a/f full, put them into a quick 
oven, and when the biscuits are lightly 
«oloured, turn them out on tins to harden 
the bottom of the biscuits, 


Lemon Biscuits. 
Time, fifteen minutes, 


. 1577. One pound and a half of flour; a 
quarter of a pound of butter; one pound 
and a half of loaf sugar; three lemons ; two 


he oe well before the fire a pound and a 
Balt of flour, rub into it a quarter of a pound 





of butter as fine as possible, mix with it @ 
pound and a half of loaf sugar pounded, 
and the of three lemons chopped very 
fine. eli beat two eggs; add to them the 
juice of two lemons, and stir thoroughly. 
Put the mixture into the flour, and mix all 
well together till you have a stiff paste ; roll 
it out to the thickness of a penny piece, and 
divide it into biscuits with a paste cutter, 
Bake them on a tin. 

These biscuits should be kept in a tin box 
near the fire till wanted, as they are apt to 


give. 
Orange Biscuits, 
Time, five or six minutes. 


1578. Eight eggs; two Seville oranges ; 
quarter of a pound of flour; half a pound 
of butter; half a pound of sugar; and some 
candied orange peel. 

Beat half a pound of fresh butter until it 
is a cream, and stir into it the same weight 
of pounded white sugar previously rubbed 
on the rinds of two or three Seville oranges. 
Add the candied orange peel cut into thin 
slices, on, sao = = pe and — in 

dually the yolks of eight eggs ten 
ell: whisk the whites until they will bear 
an egg on them, and mix them with the 
other ingredients. Fill some buttered 
moulds, pour in the’mixture, sift some pow- 
dered sugar over, and bake them in a slow 
oven. 


Damascus Biscuits, 
Time, fifteen minutes, 

1579. Four eggs; five ounces of beef- 
suet ; half an ounce of almonds; six ounces 
of loaf sugar; two ounces and a half of 
flour; lemon to taste. 

Beat the whites of four eggs to a froth, 
chop the suet and almonds separately very 
fine, and beat well together. Mix with the 

olks of the eggs the loaf sugar finely silted; 

t well, and pour into the almond mix- 

ture; shake in the flour, and add the lemon. 
Bake in small tins in a quick oven, 


German Biscuits. 
Time, six or eight minutes. 
7580. Half a pound of dried flour; five 
ounces of butter; seven ounces of sugar; 
two eggs; two dessertspoonfuls of creazn ; 
peel of a small lemon grated. 
Beat five ounces of butter to a cream, and 
mix in the loaf sugar pounded, the grated 
lemon peel, half a pound of dried flour,:and 
the cream and well-beaten caes, to form a 
nice light dough, Mix well before: 
kneading it, roll it in thin, long narrow 
strips, and bake on a tin in a quick oven, 


American, Sponge, Spanish, Spoon Biscurts, &e. 





American Biscuits. 
Time, about twenty minutes. 


zs8r. One pound of flour; a quarter of a 
pound of butter; a quarter of a pound of 
sugar; half a pint of milk; half a tea- 
spoonful of salt of tartar; half a teacupful 
of water. 

Mix a pound of flour with a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Make half a pint of new 
milk warm, and sweeten with a quarter of a 
pound of white sugar; pour it gradually 
into the butter paste. Dissolve the salt of 
tartar in half a teacupful of cold water, and 
add to the mixture, working the paste to a 
good consistency ; roll it out, and cut into 
small biscuits. Bake in a quick oven di- 
rectly they are made. 


Sponge Biscuits. 
Time, half an hour to bake. 


1382. Twelve eggs; one pound and a 
half of sugar ; fourteen ounces of flour ; peel 
of two lemons. 

Beat. the yolks of twelve eggs for half an 
hour, then add a pound and a half of sifted 
white sugar, and whisk it till you see it rise 
in bubbles; then whisk the whites of the 
eggs toa strong froth, and beat them well 
with the sugar and yolks; stir ir fourteen 
ounces of flour, and the peel of two lemons 

rated. Bake in tin moulds well buttered, 
na quick oven; but before you put the 
biscuits in, sift pounded sugar over them, 


Spanish Biscuits. 
Time, ten or twelve minutes. 

1583. Eight eggs; eight spoonfuls of 
sugar; eight ounces of flour; the peel of one 
lemon grated. 

Beat the yolks of eight eggs for half an 
hour, and then stir in eight spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar; beat the whites of the eggs 
to a very stiff froth, and work them into the 
sugar and yolks; then mix in the flour and 
the peel of a lemon grated, beat it all well 
together, and drop the mixture on paper 
placed on a tin. 


Gincer Biscuits, 
Time, seventeen or eightcen minutes. 


1584. Fight ounces of flour; four ounces 
of butter ; four ounces of loaf sugar; yolks 
of three eggs; and some ground ginger. 

Beat the butter to a cream before the fire; 
add the flour by degrees, then the sugar 
pounded and sifted, and a flavouring to 
taste of ground ginger, and mix the whole 
with the yolks of three well-beaten eggs. 
When thoroughly mixed, drop the biscuit 
mixture on buttered paper, a ign di 
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tance from each other to allow the biscuits 
to spread, and bake them a light colour, in 
a rather slow oven, 


Almond Spice Biscuits. 
Time, one hour. 


1585. Three pounds of flour; three pounds 
of almonds; one ounce of mace; one ounce 
of cinnamon; one pound of loaf sugar; 
three pounds of moist sugar. 

Take three pounds of sifted flour, three 
pounds of almonds pounded fine, an ounce 
of mace, and the same of cinnamon beaten 
up, and one of powdered sugar. Dissolve 
three pounds of good brown sugar in a tea- 
cupful of water; set it over the fire, and 
when boiling take off the scum, add it to 
the other ingredients, and make it into a 
paste the size of a rolling-pin, lay it on a 
Sheet of paper, flatten it with your hands, 
keeping it higher at the middle than at the 
ends; put it into a quick oven for nearly one 
hour. When done, take it out, and whilst 
hot cut it in slices the eighth of an inch 
thick, and dry them in a cool oven. Keep 
them in a tin box for use. 

Half this quantity can be used. 


Arrowroot Biscuits. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 

1586. Eight ounces of flour; efght ounces 
of butter; six ounces of arrowroot; eight 
ounces of loaf sugar; six eggs. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add it to the 
eggs well whisked, stir in the flour gradually, 
and beat all thoroughly together. Roll the 
arrowroot, mix it with the sugar pounded 
fine, and mix it well into the other ingre- 
dients. Drop the dough from 4 spoon on a 
buttered tin in small pieces, and bake them 
in a slow oven, 


Spoon Biscuits. 
Time, twenty-two minutes, 


1587. The yolks and whites of four eggs: 
a quarter of a pound of fine loaf sugar; peel 
of one lemon. : 

Put to the yolks of four eggs a quarter of 
a pound of fine loaf sugar, and the peel of a 
lemon grated; mix them together for ten 
minutes, then whip the whites to a firm 
froth, and put about half of them to the 
yolks; mix it well, then add the remainder, 
stir it very gently, and lay it with a spoon 
on sheets of paper; let each biscuit be the 
thickness and length of a finger, and some 
little distance apart. Strew them with fine 
white sugar; lay the papers on baking-tins, 
and as soon as the sugar dissolves, and the 
biscuits shine, put them in a moderate oven, 


dis- | let the doer remain open for seven or eight 
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minutes, then close it for a quarter of an moderate oven. Whip the white of an egg 


hour. When coid, take the biscuits irom 
the paper with a knife blade, Almonds 
blanched and cut in slips across, may be 
stirred into the mixture beiore putting it on 
the paper, 


Pistachio Biscuits. 
Time, twenty-five minutes. 


1588. One pound of pistachio-nuts; two 
ounces of sweet almonds; whites of sixteen 
eggs; yolks of eight; one pound of loaf 
sugar; two ounces of flour; peel of one 
lemon grated. 

Blanch and pound the pistachio-nuts and 
almonds, moistening occasionally with the 
white of egg; beat the whites of the eggs to 
a high froth, and the yolks with half of the 
sugar, and the peel of a lemon grated. 
When both are thoroughly beaten, put them 
together, beat constantly; whilst doing so, 
sift over the remainder of the sugar and the 
flour, and then add the almonds and pista- 
chios. Make some paper cases, put in the 
biscuits haf as thick as 2 finger. bake in a' 


» with a tablespoonful of sugar to a smooth 


paste and brush the biscuits over with it. 


Cocoa-nut Biscuits, 
Time, fifteen minutes. 


1589. Six ounces of cocoa-nut; three eggs; 
nine ounces of loaf sugar. 

Well whisk the eggs, sift in the sugar by 
degrees, and add the grated cocoa-nut. 
Take a piece of the paste nearly the size of 
an egg, roll it between your hands in the 
form of a cone. When all are thus shaped, 
place them on tins covered with paper, and 
bake them a light colour in a gentle oven, 


Plain Biscuits. 
Time, ten minutes to bake, 


1590. One pound of flour; half a pint of 
milk; two ounces and a half of fresh butter, 

Dissolve the butter in the milk made warm 
but not hot, and stir it into the flour to make 
a firm paste, roll it out thin, and cut it with 
a plain tin shape or a tumble-; prick each 
hiscuit and hake - 


DESSERTS. 


To Prepare Apples for Dessert. 


rsor. Apples; a thin syrup of sugar and 
water; strawberry or any other p72 jelly. 

Peel and core as many apples as will filla 
dish, and put them in a stewpan over a hot 
plate, with a thin'syrup of sugar and water 


well whisk theth, and then beat them into a 
quarter of a pint of cold water. Take some 
of the largest bunches of barberries, dip 
them into the beaten egg, drain them, and 
then roll them thrice in some loaf sugar 
pounded very fine. When done, place them 


t til tender, then | S€Parately on sheets of paper, and put 
are ondaad papas -es ra gE a dish, pour | them in a dry place for three or four hours, 


the syrup round them, and fill the centre of 
the apples with strawberry, or any pink jelly, 


To Prepare Oranges for Dessert. 


1s92. Oranges; a quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar; a little cochineal. 

Strip off the peel from a sufficient number 
of oranges to fill a dish, and take off part of 
the white skin, being careful not to break 
through to the orange. Pound a quarter of 
a pound of loaf sugar, lay it in a dish, and 
pour over it as much cochineal as will make 
it a bright colour; dry it before the fire, and 
then roll the oranges about in the sugar 
until they are well covered with it. Servein 
@ glass dish, , 


Iced Fruit for Dessert or Garnish, 
' Time, three or four hours to dry. ' 


1593. Some barberrics, or any fresh fruit; 
@ quarter of a pint of water; whites of two 


bas ert some finely powdered sugar. 


the whites of two eggs into a bowl, | sugar to dry, , 


or longer, to crystallize. Send them to 
table arranged as taste directs on a dessert 
dish, or garnish with them when required. . 

Apricots, peaches, or any fresh fruit may 
be crystallized in the same manner, and have 
a very good effect, ; 


To Iee Oranges, 
Time, three-quarters to one hour, 


1594. The whites of two eggs ; one pound 
of loaf sugar ; oranges. 

Take off the skin and pith from some fine 
China oranges, taking care not to cut them 
through, and pass a double thread through 
the centre of each. Pound and sift the 
sugar, add it te the whites of two eggs, and 
whisk it for about twenty minutes, or not 
quite so long. Hold the oranges by the 
thread, and dip them into the beaten eggs 
and sugar, covering every part with it, then 
pass a piece of thin stick through the thread, 
and fix it across a very slow oven for the 


‘ - 


7s 


» 
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Iced Currants for Dessert. 
Time, to dry, about three hours. 


rsos. Red or white currants; a quarter 
of a pint of water; pounded loaf sugar; 
whites of two eggs. 

Procure some of the finest bunches of 
red or white currants; well beat the whites 
of two eggs, and mix them with a quarter 
ef a pint of spring water, dip each bunch 
of currants separately into the egg and 
water, drain them for two minutes, and roll 
them in some finely-powdered loaf sugar, 
repeat the rolling in sugar, and lay them 
carefully on sheets of white paper to dry, 
when the sugar will become crystallized. 
Arrange them on a dish, or with a mixture 
of any other fruit. Plums, grapes, or any 
fruit may be iced in the same manner for 
dessert. 


Stewed French Plums. 


Time, one hour to stew the plums sepa- 
rately ; one hour and a half in the syrup. 


» 1596, One pound and a half of French 
plums; three-quarters of a pint of syrup; 
two tablespoonfuls of port wine; peel and 
juice of one lemon; one pound of loaf 
sugar. 

Stew a pound and a half of French plums 
in a little water. When tender, strain them, 
and put to the water a pound of loaf sugar, 
boil it for a quarter of an hour, skimming 
it carefully. When clear, add the port wine, 
peel of the lemon, and the juice ; put in the 
plums, and let the whole simmer very slowly 
for about an hour and a half. When done, 
take out the plums in a glass dish, and pour 
the symp over them. Set them in a cold 
place 


Stewed Fruit—A Compote, 
Time, twenty minutes. 


4597. To two pounds and a half of fruit, 
and three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one 
pint of water. 

The fruit should be freshly gathered. 


Boil a pound of sugar in a pint and a half 
of water with the peel of eight oranges-cut 
very thin, for nearly twenty minutes, re- 
moving the scum as it rises. After the 
Oranges are peeled, remove all the white 
pith without breaking the inner skin, divide 
them into quarters, and put them into the 
syrup, and let them simmer for five or six 
minutes ; then take them carefully out with 
a skimmer or spoon, and arrange them in 
the centre of a glass dish piled one on the 
other with the skins downwards. Boi! the 
syrup until thick, and when cool pour it 
carefully over the orange quarters, and set 
them in a cold place until ready to serve. 


Compote of Apricots. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, 


1599. Twelve ounces of sugar to one pint 
of water; some ripe apricots. 

Boil twelve or fourteen ounces of sugar in 
a pint of water for a quarter of an hour, 
removing all the scum as it rises. Put as 
many ripe apricots into it as required, and 
let them simmer gently for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, until they are tender, 
but do not let them break, Then take each 
apricot carefully out on a giass dish, ar- 
ranging them as taste directs, and when 
the syrup is cool pour it over them and set 
it in a cold place, 


Orange Wafers. 
Time, four hours and a half. 
1600. Four dozen Seville oranges, and 
their weight in loaf sugar, 
Take four dozen of the finest Seville 
oranges, squeeze out the juice, take out the 


‘core, and boil the pee) in three quarts of 


water until quite soft, Then take them out 
and dry them from the water, chop them 
very fine, and put them into a mortar with 
their weight in fine loaf sugar, and pound 
them for four hours. Spread them on tins 
or glasses very thin, and dry them in the sun. 
They must be taken off the tins or glasses 


Make a syrup of three-quarters of a pound ; before quite dry, and cut into the shapes you 
of loaf sugar in a pint of water, for eack | wish, taking care they are flat. 


two pints and a half of fruit. Let this 
syrup boil gently for ten or twelve minutes, 
and skim it thoroughly, then throw in the 
fruit, Let it boil up quickly, and afterwards 
simmer until quite tender, which it will be 
usually in eight or ten minutes. Be careful 
that the iruit does not crack. 


Compote of Oranges. 
Time, twenty-five minutes, 
3598. One pound of sugar; one pint and 
T balf of water; eight oranges. ne 


Apricot Cakes, 
Time, a quarter of an hour to simmer. 


1601. One pound of ripe apricots ; half a 
pound of double-refined sugar ; one spoon- 


ful of water. 


Scald and peel a pound of fine ripe apri- 


cots, take out the stones, and beat them in 
a mortar toa pulp. 
double-refined sugar with a spoonful of 
water, skim it well, then put in the apricot | 
pulp, and simmer it over a sivw fire for'a 


Boil half a pound of 
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er of an hour, stirring gently all the 
time. ‘Then put it into shallow flat glasses, 
and when cold turn the cakes out on glass 
plates, put them in a cool oven, and turn 
them once a day till they are dry. 


Apricot Chips. 


1602. Some apricots; three-quarters of 
their weight in sugar. 

Take some fine ripe apricots, pare them, 
and cut them very thin into chips; take 
three-quarters of their weight in pounded 
sugar, and put it into a stewpan with the apri- 
cot chips. Set it over aslow clear fire to 
dissolve the sugar, and then take it off the 
fire. Take the chips out of the syrup and 
let them stand till the next day. Then warm 
them again in the syrup, but do not let them 
boil, and keep turning them until they have 
drunk up all the syrup. Place them on a 
plate, and set them in a cool oven to dry. 


Orange Chips.. 

3603. Some fine Seville oranges; one 

pound of sugar to a quart of water for the 
syrup. ; 
Pare some of the finest Seville oranges 
aslant, about a quarter of an inch broad, 
and keep the parings as whole as you can, 
as they will then have a better effect. Put 
them into spring water and salt for a day or 
two, Then boil them in a large quantity of 
water until quite tender, and when done 
drain them on a sieve. Make a thin syrup 
with a pound of sugar to a quart of water, 
put in the chips and boil them a few ata 
time, to keep them from breaking, till they 
look clear; then put them into another 
syrup of pounded sugar, as much water as 
will dissolve it, and boil to candy height. 
Then take them out very carefully and lay 
them on a sieve ; ‘grate or sz/¢ double-re- 
fined sugar over them, and dry them in the 
oven, 


Orange Biscuits for Dessert. 

2604. Seville oranges and their weight in 
wpa. 

oil the oranges in two or three waters, 
tiil most of the bitterness is gone, cut them 
across, and take out the pulp and juice; beat 
the peels very fine in a mortar, and add to 
them an equal weight of pou~led sugar. 
When mixed to a paste, spread it thin on 
dishes; set it before the fire. When half 
dry, cut it into any forms you please; turn 


them to dry the other side, and keep them in 
‘2 box with layers of paper between them, 
Damson Cakes. 


wos. To each pound of damsons one 
pound of loaf sugar; whites of six eggs. 


Put the damsons into the oven to bake, 
then pour the syrup from them through a 


sieve. To each pound of damsons add a 
pound of sifted loaf sugar, a little of the dam- 
son juice, and the whites of six eggs; beat the 
whole together till it becomes quite thick ; 
put the mixture into a Dutch oven, in little 
cakes about the size of small queen cakes, 
smooth them on the top with a knife, and 
bake them very slowly with the door of the 

oven shut. - 


To Bake Pears. 


Time, four or five hours to bake; half an 
hour to stew. 


1606. Twelve pears; a few cloves; a glass 
of port wine; one pound of white sugar; a 
little water; peel of one lemon, 

Pare, halve, and core the pears ; put them 
into an earthen pan, with a few cloves, a 
glass of port wine, a pound of white sugar 
pounded, and a little water. Bake them in 
an oven not too hot, then set them over a 
slow fire and let them stew gently. Cut the 
peel from a le.non very thin in small shreds, 
and add it to the pears when stewing. 
Should the syrup not be rich enough, add 
more sugar. Half the number of pears can 
be done, allowing half a pound of sugar, or 
more if necessary, but the same quantity of 
wine and lemon peel. 


Stewed Pears. 
Time, three or four hours. 


1607. Nine or ten large pears; seven 
ounces of loaf sugar; seven cloves; six all- 
spice ; rather more than half a pint of water; 
a quarter of a pint of port wine; a few drops 
of cochineal. 

Pare and core nine or ten large 
dividing them with part of the stalk on each 
piece ; put them into a very clean stewpan 
with seven ounces of loaf sugar, rather more 
than half a pint of water, a quarter of a pint 
of port wine, seven cloves, six allspice, and 
a few drops of prepared cochineal. Let 
them stew gently over a clear fire until ten- 
der, and when done take them carefully out, 


jand place the slices of pear in a glass dish, 


Boil up the syrup for a few minutes, and 
when cool pour it over the pears, and put 
them by to get cold. The peel of a lemon 
cut thin is an improvement to the flavour of 
the fruit. 
To Ice Evergreens. ; 
3608. One pound of alum; one quart of 
boiling water. 
Dissolve a pound of alum by boiling it in 
En ip apt bony Acedia oa vessel, 
as it cools the alym will be precipitared, 
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Choose the lightest sprays, and hang them 
with the stems upwards on cords stretched 
across the top of the vessel so that they do 
not touch the bottom. They will attract the 
alum in the process of crystallization like the 
threads in sugarcandy. The warmer the 
eolution when they are put in the smaller 


will be the crystals attached to them, but 
care must be taken that it be not hot enough 
to destroy the leaves or fronds, and if there 
be any berries like holly it must be hardly 
lukewarm. 

The same solution warmed again will do 
two or three bouquets, 


PRESERVES AND PICKLES. 


Time Preserves, 


Time, to stand, forty-eight hours; to boil, 
ten or twelve minutes. 

1609. The limes; double their weight in 
Sugar ; one pint of water to each two pounds 
and a half of sugar. 

Weigh the limes and set aside double 
their weight in loaf sugar. 
@ pin's head or a straw will easily pierce the 
rind. Change the water once or twice whilst 
they are boiling. When cold, slice the limes, 
removing the pips, and put the lime slices 
into an earthen vessel. 

Boil the sugar, adding a pint of water to 
each two pounds and a half of sugar. When 
it is a clear syrup, pour it boiling hot over 
the limes ; let it stand two days and nights; 
then boil the whole together for ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, and it will be ready 
to pour into pots. 


To Preserve Damsons, 
Time, to boil and simmer, one hour. 


1610. Ten ounces of loaf sugar to every 
quart of fruit. 
Pick the stalks from the damsons, and put 
them into a stone jar with the loaf sugar 
ounded fine and sprinkled between each 
ayer of damsons very thickly. Tie the jar 
over securely, and set it in a deep stewpan 
of ccld water. Bring it slowly to a boil, and 
then let it simmer until the damsons arc soft 
without being broken; pour off the juice, and 
boil it for about a quarter of an hour. Put 
the damsons carefully into pots. Strain the 
juice through very thick double muslin, or 
through a jelly-bag, and pour it over the 
damsons which have been prev.ously set to 
cool. When the jam is cold, cover the pots 
over with brandy papers, and the tops with 
paper moistened with the white of an egg. 


Damson Cheese. 
Time, one hour, and a half, to boil. 


r6rz. To every quart of damsons allow a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar; and to 


Boil them until . 


every pound of pulp add half a pound of 
sugar. 

Gather the damsons when full ripe, put 
them into a jar, and to every quart of dam- 
sons put a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar 
pounded. Bake them in a moderate oven 
until they are soft; then rub them through 
a hair sieve. To every pound of pulp add 
half a pound of loaf sugar beaten fine. Boil 
it over a slow fire, and stir ® all the time. 
Pour it into sha~es; tie brandy paper over 
them, and keep them ina dry place. They 
will not be fit to use for three or four 
months. All cheese may be made by this 
receipt except greengage, which does not 
require so much sugar. 


Clear Damson Cheese. 


1612. To every pint of damson juice allow 
one pound of loaf sugar. 

Put the damsons into a stone jar. Set it 
in the oven, and when the juice is thoroughly 
drawn from them strain it through a sieve 
(but not the pulp), and to every pint of dam- 
son juice put a pound of loaf sugar. Boil it 
to the consistency of other jellies, and pour it 
into shallow saucers or moulds. 


Red Gooseberry Jam. 
Time, one hour and a quarter. 


1613. Three pounds of loaf sugar; six 
pounds of rough red gooseberries. 

Pick off the stalks and buds from the 
gooseberries, and boil them carefully but 
quickly for rather more than half an hour, 
Stirring continually; then add the sugar 
pounded fine, and boil the jam quickly for 
half an hour, stirring it all the time to pre- 
vent its sticking to the preserving-pan, 
When done, put it into pots, cover it with 
brandy paper, and secure it closely down 
with paper moistencd with the white of an 
ees: 

Green Gooseberry Jam, 
Time, forty-five minutes, 
r6r4, Three pounds of goosebersies ; twe 


pounds and a half of loaf sugar, 
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Pick off the stalks and buds from the 
ooseberries, bruise them lightly, put them 
into a preserving-pan, and boil] them quickly 
for eight or ten minutes, stirring all the 
time ; add the sugar pounded and sifted to 
the fruit, and boil it quickly for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, carefully removing the scum 
asit rises. Put it into pots, and when cold 
cover it as directed above. , 


fo Preserve Green Gooseberries Whole. 


161s. To one pound of gooseberries allow 
one pound and a half of double-refined 
sugar, and one pint and a half of water. 

Pick off the black eye, but not the stalk, 
from the largest green gooseberries you can 
procure, and set them over the fire to scald, 
taking care they do not boil. When they 
are tender, take them out, and put them into 
cold water. Then clarify a pound and a 
half of sugar in a pint and a half of water, 


and when the syrup is cold, put the goose-': 


berries singly into your preserving-pan, add 
the syrup, and set them over a gentle fire. 
Let them boil slowly, but not quick enough 
to break them. When you perceive the 
sugar has entered them, take them off, 
cover them with white paper, and let them 
stand all night. The next day take out the 
fruit and boil the syrup until it begins to be 
ropy. Skim it well, add it to the goose- 
berries, and set them over a slow fire to 
simmer till the syrup is thick. Then take 
them out. Set them to cool, and put them 
with the syrup into pots. Cover them over, 
and keep them in a dry place. 


Gooseberry Fam—Felly, and Preserves, 





PRED IAET 


Gooseberries Preserved as Hops. 
Time, twenty minutes, 
~ 2617. Two quarts of green walnut goose- 
berries, and their weight in loaf sugar. 

Cut some large green gooseberries at the 
stalk end into quarters about half way down, 
and fasten five or six together with a coarse 
piece of cotton or a sprig of scraped thorn, 
and throw them into a basin of water. 
When all are done, and the seeds carefully 
taken out, put them into a preserving-pan, 
with their weight in pounded sugar, and 
boil them over a clear fire until they look 
clear. Then ‘put them into wide-mouthed 
glass bottles or pots, put a piece of brandy 
paper over them, and tie them closely over, 
or secure them with a paper cover moistened 
with the white of an egg. 

To Preserve Strawberries Whole. 

Time, nearly one hour to simmer. 
1618. The largest strawberries to be had; 
their weight in fine loaf sugar. 

Take equal weights of strawberries and 
fine loaf sugar, lay the fruit in deep dishes, 
and sprinkle half the sugar over them in fine 
powder, give a gentle shake to the dish, 
that the sugar may always touch the under 
part of the fruit. The next day make a 
syrup with the remainder of the sugar and 
the juice drawn from the strawberries, and 
boil it until it jellies ; then carefully put in 
the strawberries, and let them simmer nearly 
an hour. Then put them with care into jars 
or bottles, and fill up with the syrup, ot 
which there will be more than required, but 
the next day” the jars will hold nearly or 


Grecn Gooseberry Jelly—An excellent | quite the whole. Cover the jars or bottles 


substitute for Guava Jelly. 


Time, one hour and twenty-five minutes, to 
boil the jelly. 
1616. Six pounds of gooseberries; four 


with bladder or brandy papers. 


Strawberry Jam, 
Time, one hour. 
1619. To six pounds of strawberries allow 


pints of water ; one pound of sugar to each } three pounds of sugar. 


ound of fruit. 


Procure some fine scarlet strawberries, 


Wash some green gooseberries very clean | strip off the stalks, and put them into a 
after having taken off the tops and stalks :| preserving-pan over a moderate fire; boil 


then to each pound of fruit pour three-quar- 
ters of a pint of spring water, and simmer 
them until they are well broken, turn the 
whole into a jelly-bag or cloth, and let the 
juice drain through, weigh the juice, and 
beil it rapidly for fifteen minutes. Draw it 
from the fire, and stir into it until entirely 
dissolved an equal weight of good sugar 
sifted fine; then boil the jelly from fifteen to 
twenty minutes longer, or until it jellies 
strongly on the spoon. It must be perfectly 
cleared from scum. Then pour it into smail 
jars, moulds, or glasses. It ought to be 
pale and transparent. 


them for half an hour, keeping them con- 
stantly stirred. Break the sugar into small 
pieces, and mix them with the strawberries 
after they have been removed from the fire. 
Then place it again over the fire, and boil it 
for another half hour very quickly. Put it 
into pots, and when cold, cover it over with 
brandy papers and a piece of paper moist- 
ened with the white of an egg over the tops. 


Strawberry Jelly, 
. Time, halfan hour. . 
1620, Equal weight of sugar and straw. 
berry juice. 


Strawberry and Raspberry Fam and Felly, Ge. 43 
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Press some ripe strawberries through a 
flelicately clean cloth, then strain the juice 
very clean, and stir it into an equal weight 
of loaf sugar dried and pounded very fine. 
When the sugar is dissolved, put it into a 
preserving-pan over a clear fire, and let it 
boil for half an hour, skimming it carefully 
‘as the scum rises. Put it into glass jars or 
pots, and when cold cover it over as before 
directed. is acen vas 


Strawberries Stewed for Tarts. 

y62r. One pound of sugar ; half a pint of 

water; whites of one or two eggs; one 
quart of strawberries. 

Make a syrup with a pound of loaf sugar 
and a quarter of a pint of water; add the 
whites of one or two eges; let it boil, and 
skim it until only a foam rises, then put in 
a quart of strawberries free from the stems. 
Let them boil till they look clear, and the 
syrup is quite thick, when they will be fit touse. 


Raspberry Jam. 
Time, forty minutes, 


1622. One pound of fruit ; one pound of 
sugar. 

To every pound ‘of raspberries yse the 
same weight of sugar, but always boil the 
fruit well before you add the sugar to it, as 
that will make it a better colour. Put the 
fruit in a preserving-pan, mashing it well 
with a long woodenspoon. After boiling it 
a few minutes, add the same quantity of 
sugar as fruit, boiling it half an hour, keep- 
ing it well stirred. When done and suffi- 
ciently reduced, fill the jars, and when cold, 
cover them over with white paper moistened 
with white of eggs. 


Raspberry Jelly. 
Time, thirty-five minutes. 

1623. To four pounds of raspberry juice 
allow three pounds and a half of loaf sugar. 

Put the raspberries on a slow fire to sim- 
mer for a few minutes, pressing them lightly 
with a wooden 2 a ; Strain clear, and 
weigh the juice. Then put it into a pre- 
serving pan lined with china, and set it over 
a quick fire to boil for nearly twenty mi- 
nutes; then stir into it the sugar broken 
into small pieces, and when it is thoroughly 
dissolved, place it again over the fire, and 
boil it very quickly for a quarter of an hour. 
Skim it well, and keep it constantly stirred 
all the time it is boiling. Pour it into glass 
or stone pets, and when cold, cover it, and 
set it in a cool place. 


To Preserve Groengeges, 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 
1624. To three pounds of greengages 
allow three, pounds of sugar. 


4 
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Prick the plums with a fine needle, to 
prevent their breaking, put them into a pre- 
serving-pan with only sufficient water to 
cover them, and set them over a gentle fire 
until the water simmers ; then take them out 
and set them on a sieve to drain; add to the 
water in which the plums were boiled the 
above quantity of pounded sugar, boil it 
quickly, skimming it as the scum rises, until] 
the syrup sticks to the spoon. Then put in 
the greengages, and let them boil until the 
sugar bubbles, then pour the whole into a 
basin, and let it stand until the next day. 
Drain the syrup from the fruit, boil it up 
quickly, and pour it over the plums—repeat 
this for four days, then boil the fruit in it for 
five or six minutes, put them into jars, pour 
the syrup over them, and cover them over 
with brandy papers. The kernels must be 
blanched and boiled with the fruit. 


To Preserve and Dry Greengages, 
Time, ten or twelve minutes, \ 


1625. Two pounds of greengages; two 
pounds of loaf sugar ; half a pint of water. 

Take two pounds of greengages before 
they are quite ripe, with the stalks left on. 
Boil the sugar and water to a thick rich 
syrup in a stewpan lined with china. Put 
in the greengages, boil them for ten or 
twelve minutes, and then drain them on a 
sieve until the next day. Then boil up the 
syrup, put in the fruit, boil it for a few mi- 
nutes, and again drain it ; repeat this for a 
week, and then drain and place the fruit on 
the reversed side of a sieve in a cool oven to 
dry. Place them when done in boxes, with 
paper between each layer of plums, and set 
them in a cool, dry place. ' 

Put a cut paper over the fruit, under the’ 
lid of the box. 


To Brandy Greengages. 
Time, twenty-five minutes, 


1626. Half a pound of loaf sugar to every 
pound of fruit; an equal measure of syrup 
and pale brandy. 

Make a syrup of half a pound of sugar for 
each pound of greengages, with half a tea- 
cupful of water for each pound of sugar. 
When boiling hot, pour it over the plums, 
let them remain for a day or two; boil thém 
in the syrup until they are clear ; very slowly, 
that they may not break; then take them 
out very carefully with a skimmer, boil the 
syrup fast for a few minutes, skim it, let it 
cool and settle, then mix with it an equal 
measure of pale brandy, and pour it over 
the greengages ; put them into a jars, 
and cover them well over, first with a pieoe 
of tissue-paper, moistened with a little sugar 
boiled in water,and thena piece of thick paper. 
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Rhubarb Marmalade. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour, if young 
rhubarb ; an hour and a haif if old. 


. To one pound of loaf sugar one 

peur and a half of rhubarb stalks; peel of 

alf a large lemon ; a quarter of an ounce 
of bitter almonds. ; 

Cut the rhubarb stalks into pieces about 
two inches long, and put them into a pre- 
serving pan with the loaf sugar broken small, 
the peel of the lemon cut thin, and the al- 
monds blanched and divided. Boil the 
whole well together, put it into pots, and 
cover it as directed for other preserves. 


Rhubarb and Orange Preserve. 
Time, one hour. 


26a8. Six oranges; one quart of rhubarb; 
one pound and a half of loaf sugar. 

Peel the oranges carefully, take away the 
white rind and the pips, slice the pulps into 
a stewpan, with the peel cut very small, add 
one quart of rhubarb cut very fine, and from 
@ pound to a pound and a half of loaf sugar. 
Boil the whole down in the way usual with 
all preserves. 


To Preserve Apricots. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to boil 
the jam. 


1629. One pound of apricots ; half a pint 
of the juice of white currants; one pound 
and a quarter of loaf sugar. : 

Stone and pare a pound of the finest apri- 
cots, put them into a preserving pan, dust- 
ing some double-refined sugar over them. 
Have ready half a pint of the juice of white 
currants pressed out raw, and a pound and 
a half of loaf sugar. Boil them over a slow 
fire, with half the quantity of sugar, throw- 
ing in the other half twice during the time 
of boiling. Take care not to break them in 
the skimming, and when they are done 
enough, put two or three into a smail glass. 
A little more boiling makes it jam. 


To Dry Apricots. 
Time, six or seven minutes, 
1630. The weight of the fruit in white 


ar. 

“Pare and stone the apricots, they must not 
be over ripe, and place them in a dish in 
even rows; pound and sift their weight in 
loaf sugar, and strew it thickly over them. 
Let them remain until the next day, then 
put them into a preserving pan with the 
sugar, and set them. over a mocerate fire to 
become. gradually heated, let them simmer 
for six or seven minutes, or until the apri- 


‘ents aro quite tender. Take them carefylly 





out, and let them stand in the syrup for two 
days, after which drain them on a sieve, and 
then spread them on dishes to thoroughly dry 
before storing them away. Keep them in a 
dry place. 

Brandy Apricots. 

1631. Twenty-four apricots; half a pound 
of sugar; a little water, and brandy. 

Put half a pound of loaf sugar intoa 
stewpan, with sufficient water just to cover 
the bottom of the pan ; take off the scum as 
it rises, and then put in the apricots. Let 
them just boil up in the syrup. Set them by 
till cold ; put them into a jar, or bottles, and 
fill up the jar with the best brandy, Keep 
them close from the air. 


Apricot Marmalade. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 

1632. The weight of the fruit in double- 
refined sugar. 

Put the weight of the fruit in double- 
refined sugar into a delicately clean stew- 
pan, just moistening it with cold water. Set 
it over a very slow fire, and when boiled ta 
a candy, take it out, pound and sift it. Then 
take the skin from the apricots, taking care 
they are not too ripe, cut them into slices, 
and set them over the fire with the pounded 
sugar, and let them simmer until clear. 
Then put them into small preserving pots, 
and tie closely over. 

A few bitter almonds blanched and cut 
into very thin slices, will be an improvement, 


To Preserve Nectarines. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1633. Three-quarters of a pound of sw 
gar to each pound of fruit. 

Take the nectarines when nearly ripe, pare 
them, and cut them in halves, put them into 
a stewpan of boiling water, and let them 
simmer until they rise to the surface, then 
put them on a sieve to drain. Clarify three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to one of fruit, 
put in the nectarines, and ict them boil until 
nearly clear, then set them aside in the syrup. 
The next day, drain the syrup from them, 
and boil it until quite thick, then put in the 
fruit, and let it boil for a short time. Draia 
off the syrup, and repeat the boiling on the 
following day, then put it into a deep dish, 
and let it stand for two days, after which 
put the preserve into pots, and cover it over 
as hitherto directed. 


To Candy Nectarines., 
1634. Half the weight of the frutt in loaf 


“Bplit the nectarines, and take out the 
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stones, clarify half their weight of pa ne 
put in the fruit, and boil it slowly until clear, 
taking off the scum as it rises. Then take 
them out with a skimmer, place them on flat 
dishes, and cover them over until the next 
day. Boil the syrup until it is rather thick, 
put in the fruit, and let them boil gently until 

ot through. Put them again on flat dishes, 
as free from syrup as possible, and let them 
remain all night. Again boil the syrup, and 
put in the fruit fora short time. Then spread 
them out to dry, and set them in a warm 
oven; dust fine white sugar over them, and 
turn them until dry and candied. 


Peach Preserve. 


Time, about three-quarters of an hour. 


1635. One pound of sugar to three pounds 
of peaches; a quarter of a pint of water 
to each pound Af agar ; white of one egg to 
every four pounds. 

Pare and cut in halves some ripe peaches, 
and dry them in a hot sun, or warm oven 
for two days; then weigh them, and makea 
syrup of a pound of sugar for three pounds 
of fruit. Put a teacupful of water to each 
pound of sugar, and the white of an egg to 
four pounds. Stir it until it is dissolved, 
then set it over the fire, boil and skim it 
until only a light scum rises, then put in the 
peaches, and let them boil gently until the 
syrup is thick and clear. Put in the kernels 
blanched, and when cold, put a piece of 
paper to fit the inside of the pots, or jar, 
dipped in thick sugar syrup, over the top of 
the preserve, and close it over securely with 
tissue paper moistened with the white of an 


egg. 


To Preserve Peaches. 
Time, about three-quarters of an hour, 


1636. Peached brandy ; quarter of a pint 
of water to each pound of sugar for the 


Tup. 
Make a strong syrup, which boil and 
skim well. Have ready some f:ne peaches, 
thered before they are over ripe ; rub 
int off them carefully with a cloth, then 
take a needle and run it down the seam of 
each spea to the depth of the skin, and 
place them in a jar, covering them with good 
brandy, and let them remain “two hours ; 
then take them out and put them into a pre- 
serving pan, so that each may lie sng/y. 
Pour the syrup over them, and boil them 
until they look clear, but be careful not to 
them. Remove the peaches with a 
spoon into glasses, and when the syrup is 
cold, mix it with the brandy, and pour it on 
the peaches, The giasoes must be well tied 


down with a bladder, and the air carefully 
excluded, or the peaches will turn black. 


Peach Marmalade. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, 


1637. Three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
to each pound of fruit; a quarter of a pint 
of water to every pound of sugar. 

Peel, stone, and cut small some fipe 
peaches, weigh three-quarters of a pound of 
Sugar to each pound of cut fruit, and a 
quarter of a pint of water to each pound of 
sugar; set it over the fire; when it boils. 
skim it clear; then put in the peaches, lei 
them boil fast; then mash them smooth, 
and let them boil until the whole is a jellied 
mass, and very thick ; put it into jam-pots, 
and when cold cover it closely over. 


To Preserve Plums. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1638. To every pound of fruit allow three 
quarters of a pound of sugar. 

Divide the plums, take out the stones, and 
put the fruit on a dish with pounded sugar 
strewed over; the next day put them into a 
preserving-pan, and let them simmer gently 
by the side of the fire for about thirty mi- 
nutes, then boil them quickly, removing the 
scum as it rises, and keep them constantly 
Stirred, or the jam will stick to the bottom of 
the pan. Crack the stones, and add the 
kernels to the preserve when it boils. 


To Preserve Plums for Dessert. 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


1639. To every pound of sugar a teacup- 
ful of water ; plums. 


Gather the plums before they are quite 
ripe ; slightly prick them, and put them inte 
a stewpan with sufficient cold water to cover 
them, set them over a slow fire, and when 
on the point of boiling take them out care- 
fully and put them into a stewpan with the 
syrup, previously made with the above pro 
portions of sugar and water, boil them from 
a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes, skim- 
ming them frequently; then set them by 
until the next day. Add a small quantity of 
sugar, boiled almost to candy, to the syrup 
and plums, put all in a wide-mouthed A 
and set it in a cool oven for two nights; 
drain the syrup from the plums, sprinkle 
pounded sugar over them, and dry them id @ 


cool oven. 
Almack Preserve. 
1640. Two dozen apples; twe doven 


; four dozen plums; one : of 
moist | to every of fruit, 
Split the plums and out the aitingpy 
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pare, core, and slice the pears and apples, 
and put the whole into a stone jar in layers; 
put them into a cool oven, and when suffi- 
ciently tender, press them through a rather 
coarse sieve into a preserving-pan, Stir in 
some fine moist sugar, or loaf sugar pounded 
fine if preferred, and stir them over a mode- 
rate fire until very firm; cut the preserve 
ae slices after it has become sufficiently 
coo. 


To Preserve Lettuce Stalks. 
Time, thirty-five minutes the first time. 


r64x. The stalks of large lettuces ; one 
pound anda half of sugar to six pints of 
water; three dessertspoonfuls of ground gin- 
ger; three ounces of whole ginger. 

Cut into pieces of about three inches in 
length some stalks of large lettuces, and soak 
them in cold water for ten minutes, washing 
them very clean, Put a pound and a half 
of sugar into a preserving-pan with six pints 
of water and three large dessertspoonfuls of 
ground ginger. Set it over a clear fire and 
boil it for twenty-five minutes, then pour it 
into a deep dish to remain all night. The 
next day repeat the boiling for half an hour; 
do this for five or six days, and then drain 
them free from moisture on a sieve reversed. 
Make a rich syrup with sugar, water, and 
three ounces of whole ginger, just bruised, 
put the lettuces again into a preserving-pan, 
pour the syrup over them, and boil them 
several times until the stalks become clear, 
taking care the syrup i sufficiently strong of 
the ginger. 

Vegetable Marrow Preserve. 
Time, twenty minutes, 


1642. To every pound of vegetable mar- 
rows allow one pound of loaf sugar, one 
lemon, one ounce of dried ginger, and half 
a glass of whisky. 

Peel and slice the marrows, pour over 
them a syrup made of brown sugar and 
boiling water, and let them stand for two 
or three days; then make a syrup of one 
pound of loaf sugar, the juice and peel of 
one jemon, an ounce of dried ginger, and 
as little water as is necessary to make it 
into a syrup. When boiling, put in the 
marrows, having previously drained them. 
Let them simmer for twenty minutes, then 
pour in half a glass of whisky for every . 
pound of vegetable and sugar, and boil it | 
wntil quite clear—-which ought to be soon 
after the spirit is thrown in—put them when 
done into pots covered closely over. 


_ Preserved Pumpkin 
‘Time, three-quarters of an hour. 
, 3643, “Allow one pound of loaf sugar to 


every pound of purpee ; Juice of two large 
lemons; peel of one. ; 

Pare off the rind and pick out the seeds 
from a very fresh pumpkin, cut it into 
slices, and put it into a deep pie-dish with 
the sugar pounded and put between each 
layer; squeeze the lemon juice from two 
large, or three small lemons, strain it over 
the slices, and let them remain in it for two 
days; then put them into a preserving-pani 
with a quarter of a pint of water to every 
pound and a half of crushed sugar, and 
the peel of a large lemon cut very thin, 
Let it boil until the slices are tender; then 
put it into a deep bowl, and let it stand 
covered over for five or six days. Put the 
pumpkins into pots, boil and skim the 
syrup until it is very thick and rich, and 
pour it over the preserve. When cold, 
cover it with brandy papers and tie it 
closely down with thick brown paper, of 
white paper moistened with egg. 


Blackberry Jam. 
Time, three-quarters of an hour. 


1644. To every quart of blackberries allow 
a pound of loaf sugar and a wine-glass 
of brandy. 

Crush a quart of fully ripe blackberries 
with a pound of the best loaf sugar pounded 
very fine, put it into a preserving-pan, and 
set it over a gentle fire until thick, adda 
glass of brandy, and stir it agai over the 
fire for about a quarter of an hour; then 


put it into pots, and when cold tie them 
over, 


Barberry Jam. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour the first 
day. 

1645. Three pounds of sugar to three 
pounds of barberries. 

Pick the fruit from the stalks, and put 
them into a jar with their weight of pounded 
loaf sugar, set the jar in a deep saucepan of 
boiling water until the sugar is dissolved 
and the barberries quite soft; then let them 
stand all night. The next day put them 
into a preserving-pan and boil them fora 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes; then 
put them into pots, tie them over, and set 
them in a dry place, 


To Preserve Barberries in Bunches. 

Time, half to three-quarters of an hour. 
1646. Barberries; to every pint of juice 
rag a pound rit a half of lat sugar, a 
every poun sugar a pound of 
bavbcrtiés itanche 5 : 
Select the finest herberties, taking the 


Black, Red, White Currant Fam and Fellies, 





largest bunches to preserve whole. Pick 
the rest from the stalks, and put them into 
@ preserving-pan, with sufficient water to 
make a syrup for the bunches; boil them 
till they are soft, then strain them through a 
hair sieve, and to every pint of juice put 
@ pound and a half of pounded sugar. 
Boil and skim it well, and to every pint of 
syrup put half a pound of barberries tied 
in bunches. Boil them till they look very 
clear, then put them into pots or glasses, 
and when cold tie them down with paper 
dipped in brandy. 


Black Currant Jam, 
Time, three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 


1647. To every pound of currants allow 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 

Gather the currants when they are tho- 
roughly ripe and dry, and pick them from 
the stalks. Bruise them lightly in a large 
bowl, and to every pound of fruit put three- 
quarters of a pound of finely-beaten loaf 
sugar; put sugar and fruit into a preserving 
pan, and boil them from three-quarters to 
one hour, skimming as the scum rises, and 
Stirring constantly; then put the jam into 
pots, cover them with brandy paper, and 
tie them closely over. 


Black Currant Jelly, 
Time, two hours. 


1648. To every five quarts of currants, 
allow rather more than half a pint of water; 
to every pint of juice one pound of loaf 
sugar. 

Gather the currants when ripe on a dry 
day, strip them from the stalks, and put 
them into an earthen pan, or jar, and to 
every five quarts allow the above proportion 
of water; tie the pan over, and set it in the 
oven for an hour and a quarter; then 
squeeze out the juice through a coarse 
cloth, and to every pint of juice put a pound 
of loaf sugar, broken into pieces, boil it 
for three-quarters of an hour, skimming it 
well; then pour it into small pots, and 
when cold, put brandy papers over them, 
and tie them closely over. 


Red Currant Jelly. 
Time, forty minutes. 


2649. To one quart of currant juice, one 
pound of powdered lump sugar. 

Pick the currants from the stalks into a 
broad earthenware pan. To about one 
gallon of the picked currants put half a 
pound of sifted lump sugar. Put the sugar 
ever the picked currants the day before you 
take the jelly. Set the currants over a 
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slow fire to simmer gently for about twenty 

minutes; the slower they simmer the greater 

quantity of juice they willdischarge. There 

should be an en quantity of red and 

white currants, en all the juice is .dis- 

charged, strain it through a hair sieve, and 

then through a jelly-bag while quite hot. 

Now to each quart of juice put one pound 

of powdered loaf sugar. Put it into a pre-° 
serving-pan, and set it over a quick stove to . 
boil for twenty minutes. If any scum 

rises. skim it off. When done, put it into 

small white pots or little glasses, and cover 

it with brandied paper. Tie down. 


Red Currant Jam. 
Time, three-quarters to one hour. 


1650. Three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar to every pound of currants. 

Pick the stalks from the currants when 
they are quite mpe and dry, put them into 
a preserving-pan with three-quarters of a 
pound of loaf sugar broken into small 
pieces to every pound of fruit. Pring it 
gradually to a boil, and then let it simmer 
for three-quarters of an hour or one hour, 
removing the scum as it rises, and’ stirring 
it constantly. When done, put.it into pots 
with brandy paper over them, and tie them 
closely over. 


White Currant Jelly. 
Time, one hour and a quarter. 


1651. White currants; to every pint of 
juice three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar. 

Pick the currants when quite ripe and dry, : 
put them into a stone jar, place the jar ina 
deep saucepan of boiling water, and let it’ 
simmer for nearly an hour. Then strain the 
fruit carefully through a fine cloth without 
pressing them too much, and put the juice with 
the sugar into a preserving-pan. Leet it sim- 
mer slowly until clear and well set, and keep it’ 
constantly stirred all the time, carefully re- 
moving the scum as it rises, or the jelly will 
not be clear. Pour it into pots, eover it over, 
and keep it in a dry place. 


Lemon Store. 
Time, till thick as cream. 


1652. A quarter of a pound of fresh butter; 
one pound of beaten sugar; six eggs ; three 
ae lemons. ) 

ut into aclean saucepan the fresh buttet, 
sugar beaten to a powder, the yolks of six 
eggs, and the whites of four, the grated peel 
of two large lemons, and the juice of three: 
Keep the whole stirred over a gentle’ fixe 
until it is ms thick as cream. When ea 


“oy 
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ern Ite it into jars. This makes a nice | a pint of spring water. 


substitute for preserve in small tarts. 


To Prestrve Lemons Whole. 
Time, fifteen minutes the first day. 


1653. Lemon ; sugar; and vine leaves, 

Pare the lemons very thin, then cut a hole 
at the top the size of a shilling, and take out 
all the pulp and skin. Rub them with salt, 
and put them into spring water as you do 
them, which will prevent them from turning 
black. Let them lie in it five or six days, 
and then boil them in fresh salt and water 
fifteen minutes. Have ready made a thin 
syrup of a quart of water and a pound of 
loaf sugar. Boil them in it for five minutes 
onee a day for four or five days, and then 
put them into jars. Let them stand for six 
or eight weeks, as it will make them clear 
and plump. Then take them out of the 
syrup. Make a fresh syrup of double-re- 
fined sugar with only sufficient water to mois- 
ten it, boil and skim it, then put in the 
femons, and boil them slowly until they are 
clear. Put them into small jars with brandy 
paper over them, and tie them closely over. 


Lemon Marmalade. 
Time, two hours and a half. 


2654. To one pound of lemons, one pint 
of water ; to one pound of fruit, two pounds 
of loaf sugar. ; 

To every pound of fruit put one pint of 
water, and boil it for two hours; change the 
water and add the same quantity of boiling 


water. . 

Then cut the lemons in small thin slices, 
taking care to extract all the pips. To 
every pound of fruit then add two pounds of 
loaf sugar. Put the sugar on in the stew- 
pas, and add to it half a pint of water to 
every pound of sugar. When the sugar is 
quite dissolved add the fruit, and boil it half 
an 


Ld 


To Preserve Oranges Whole. 
ime, half an hour to three quarters, 


t Some 1 Seville oranges; to 
ae Sound of wanee allow two pounds of 
leaf sugar, and ome pint of spring water. 

Procure some of the largest and clearest 
Seville oranges, cut a small hole at the stalk 
end and out the pulp very clean ; tie 
them singly fa muslin, and lay them fewo 
days in spring water, changing the water 
twice @ day. Boil them in the muslin until 
they are tender, be careful to keep them 
covered with water.. Before you scoop the 
oranges weigh th 


em, and to d 
gad two pounds of loaf sugar pounded, and 


Boil the sugar and 
water with the orange juice to a syrup, skim 
it well, and let it stand till cold. Take the 
oranges out of the muslin and put them into 
the syrup, then put them over a slow fire, 
boil them till they are clear, and put them 
by till they are cold. Drain the oranges out 
of their syrup, and if quite ¢ender put them 
into a small stone jar the size of the orange, 
and pour the syrup over them. Then put 
brandy papers and tie covers over them, 


Orange Marmalade. 
Time, two hours and ten minutes. 

1656. Six pounds of Seville oranges ; eight 
pounds of loaf sugar, 

Take six pounds of Seville oranges ; cut 
the peel so as to make it peel off in four 
pieces, Put all the peels on the fire in a 
preserving-pan, with a large quantity of 
water, and boil them for two hours, then 
cut them in very thin slices. While they 
are boiling press the inside of the oranges 
through a splinter sieve, narrow enough 
to prevent the seeds and skin from going 
through. When this is done, and the peels 
cut into the thinnest shreds, put the whole on 
the fire in a copper or brass pan, with eight 
pounds of loaf sugar broken small. Boil it 
all together for ten minutes, it may then 
be taken off the fire and put into preserv- 
ing jars. 

Transparent Marmalade, 


Time, half an hour, 


1657. To every pound of fruit allow one 
pound and a half of double-refined sugar. 

Cut some very pale Seville oranges into 
quarters, take out the pulp, and pick out the 
seeds, Put the peels into a little salt and 
water, and let them stand all night. Then 
boil them in a large quantity of spring water 
till they are tender, cut them in very thin 
slices and put to the pulp. To every pound 
of marmalade add a pound and a half of 
double-refined sugar finely beaten, and boil 
together gently for twenty minutes; but if 
not clear and transparent enough in that 
time, boil eight or ten minutes longer, keep 
stirring gently all the time, and take care 
you do not break the slices. When it is 
cold, put it into sweetmeat glasses or into 
pots, and tie them down with brandy paper, 
and a cover of thick paper over them, 


RECEIPTS FROM SCOTLAND 
‘Grated Marmalade, 
: Time, half an hour, 


2658. Four pounds of oranges; one gill af 
i four pounds of sugar; one lemon, 


To Preserve Mulberries and Chervies. 





, Grate the outside of the oranges off. 
“Squeeze the pulps through a sieve, using 
vabout a gill of water to four pounds of fruit. 
IPut it on to boil with the sugar (one pound 
-of sugar to one pound of oranges) and the 
‘gratings. Boil till you find the gratings 
Wetting soft, ¢.e., for about half an hour. 

You may add the juice, pulp, and peel of 
sone lemon if you please. 


Marmalade with Chips. 
Time, four hours. 


1659. To one pound of oranges two pints 
tof water and two pounds of sugar; two 
demons to six pounds of oranges. 

Peel the oranges and cut the peel into thin 
chips, bruise the pulps and juice together, 
‘but keep out the seeds. Put the whole into 
@ stewpan, and boil it for three hours and a 
half. Then add the sugar, and boil it for 
dalf an hour longer on a regular slow fire, 


To Preserve Green Figs: 


1660. The weight of the fruit in loaf sugar; 
peel of one large lemon and a little ginger. 

Lay the figs in cold water for twenty-four 
hours, then simmer them until tender; put 
them again into cold water, and let them 
femain two days, changing the water each 
oe Then, if you do not find them quite 
soft, give them another simmer and put them 
again into cold watcr until the next day. 
Then take their weight in loaf sugar, and 
with two-thirds of it make a syrup, and sim- 
ther the figs in it for ten minutes. In two 
days take the third of the sugar pounded 
fine, and pour the syrup from the figs on it. 
Make a rich syrup with the peel of a lemon 
and alittle raw ginger, and boil the figs in it. 
Then mix all together and put it into large 
jam pots, and tie them closely over. The figs 
may be cut in two if you prefer it, after they 
have simmered until soft. _ 


To Preserve Mulberries. 
Time, one hour and a quarter. 


2661. Three pounds of mulberries ; three 
pounds and three-quarters of sugar to a pint 
and a half of juice. 

Put about half a pound of mulberries into 
@ preserving-pan, with a gill of water to pre- 
vent burning, and set it over a slow fire to 
simmer until all the juice is extracted. Then 
strain it sarees fine — and add three 

ounds and t uarters of sugar to every 
Pint and a half of juice. Put the sugar 
pounded into the preserving-pan and pour 
over it the strained juice, boil it up, and 


and let them stand in the 
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about a quarter of an hour, and turn them 
carefully out into a china bow] until] the next 
day. Repeat the boiling for the same time 
until the syrup is thick, and will jelly when 
cold. The fruit may then be put into pots, 
and covered closely over; care must be taken 
not to break the mulberries when boiling. 


*: To Preserve Cherries. 


1662. One pound of sugar to every pound 
of cherries; and three tablespoonfuls of red 
currant juice, 

Lay some pounded sugar at the bottom of 
the preserving-pan, and place some cherries 
on it, then another layer of sugar, then of 
cherries, repeating this until all are in, 
leaving out a little of the sugar to strew in 
as they boil; add three spoonfuls of currant 
juice to each pound of fruit, and set it over 
a clear fire. Boil them quickly, shaking 
them round frequently to prevent their burn- 
ing, but do not stir them. Take off the 
scum as it rises, and when the syrup is thick 
and they look clear, put them into pots, and 
when cold, cover them over, ,* 


To Bottle Cherries. 


1663. Cherries; three ounces of sugar to 
each bottle. 

Have ready some wide-mouthed bottles 
quite clean and dry; cué each cherry from 
the stalk into the bottle, be sure of to pull 
them off. To every bottle of cherries put 
three ounces of powdered sugar, then tie 
them tightly over with bladder. After 
drawing the bread leave the oven door open. 
About nine o'clock at night put in the bottles 
and close the oven door. Take them out 
the first thing in the morning, and put them 
in a dry place for use, 





To Dry Cherries. 
.Time, five days.' 

1664. Seven pounds of cherries; two 
pounds of loaf sugar. 

Stone seven pounds of cherries, put a 
layer of them at the bottom of a stewpan, 
cover it with a layer of the best white sugar 
pounded, then put in another layer of cher- 
ries; continue putting the fruit and sugar 
in layers till your ingredients are all in the 
stewpan, Let them stand all night. The 
next day set the stewpan over a charcoal 
fire, and scald the fruit, but take great care 
not to let it boil. Repeat this for four fol- 
lowing days. Then lift the cherries ont of 
thesyrup one by one, lay them on earthen- 
ware dishes, and dry them in the sun, 


skim it well. Then add three pounds of| Should the weather be wet ce eloomy. road 


ripe mulberries, 
syrup 


can be dried in a very slow oven. 


until warm, then boil them slowly for | are best sun-dried, 


10 To Preserve Cherries, Cucumbers, Pears, and Apples. 


oe 


To Candy Cherries. 


366s. Boil some sugar to a candy height, 
and put it over some fine ripe cherries stoned; 
move them gently about, and when almost 
cold take them out and dry them by the 
fire, or in a cool-oven. 


To Dry Cherries with their Leaves and 
Stalks. 


1666. A little vinegar; syrup of sugar and 
water. ; ; 

Take some large cherries with a little 
stalk and a leaf or two on, dip the Jeaves 
and siaZé in a little boiling vinegar, stick the 
sprig upright in a sieve till they are dry; in 
the meantime make a strong syrup with 
double-refined sugar, and dip the cherries, 
stalks, and leaves into it, and let them just 
scald; take them out and lay them on a 
sieve, and boil the syrup to candy height; 
then dip the cherries, stalks, and leaves all 
in; then stand the branches in sieves and 
dry them in a slow oven, or before the fire. 


To Preserve Cucumbers, 


1667. Some cucumbers; salt and water; 
a syrup of a quarter of a pound of sugar to 
a pint of water; two ounces of whole ginger. 

Gather large and small cucumbers when 
dry, with the stalks and flowers on, put 
them into a stone jar with some salt and 
water, cover them with vine leaves, sect them 
on the hob by the fire for a fortnight till 
they turn quite yellow; strain the leaves and 
salt and water from them; put the cucumbers 
into a bell metal skillet with the same salt 
and water, set them over the fire covered 
with cabbage leaves till they turn green. 
‘When very green and clear take them off 
and drain them from the salt and water, 
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burning; stew it gently for six or seven hours, 
and it will keep good for ‘three months. — 
A few drops of cochineal may be added, 
which will improve the colour, and the pears 
may be served in a glass dish or to garnish 
rice, 
To Preserve Jargonelle Pears. 


Time, about half an hour to simmer the 
pears in water; five minutes in the syrup. 


1669. Jarzonelle pears; to every pound of 
fruit rather more than half a pint of water, 
and one pound of sugar. 

Pare some jargonelle pears very thin, and 
simmer them in just sufficient water to cover 
them until they are tender, but do not allow 
them to break. Boil and skim the sugar 
and water for five or six minutes, skimming 
it clear, then put in the pears, previously 
drained from the water, and simmer them 
in the syrup for about five minutes; repeat 
the simmering for three or four days (taking 
care that the pears do not break) until they 
are clear, then drain and dry them in the 
sun, or put chem in a cool oven for a very 
short time. They may be then kept in the 
syrup and dried when wanted, which makes 
them more moist and rich. 


Apple Jam. 
Time, altogether, two hours and a half. 


1670. To every pound of apples after 
being pared, three-quarters of a pound of 
loaf sugar; juice of one small lemon, and 
the peel of one large one grated. 

Pare and core the apples, cut them into 
very thin slices, and put them into a stone 
jar ; set the jar in a deep saucepan of boil- 
ing water, and let the apples stew for about 
two hours ; then put them intoa preserving- 


changing them twice a day for two days, | pan, with the sugar pounded, and the juice 
then dry them in a cloth, split them, and ' and grated peel of the lemon. Simmer the 
take out the seeds. Have ready a thin whole overa clear fire for about half an 
syrup of sugar, allowing a quarter ofapound | hour; after it begins to simmer all over 
to a pint of water, with two ounces of whole carefully remove the scum as it rises, and 
ginger. When cold, pour it on the cucum-| when done, put the preserve into pots. 
bers. Warm up the syrup every day twice . When cold, cover them with paper dipped 
for three or four days, and pour it on them! into white of egg, and stretched over the 
qnite.cold, then tic them over for use. top, with a piece of oiled paper next the 
jam. 


To Preserve Pears, 
Time, six or seven hours. 


3068. Three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
qugar to each pound of pears; peel of a ) 
Jemon. water to every quart of pulp ; one pound of 

Weigh the pears when pared, and put | loaf sugar. 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugartoa| Take a peck of apples full grown bu: not 
pound of fruit; add the peel of asmall lemon | the least ripe, of all gr any sort; quarter 
cut very thin, and just water enough at the | them and take out the cores, but do not pare 
Spottom: of the s “vypan to prevent the fruit | them, put them into a preserving-pan with 


Apple Marmalade. 
Time, half an hour and ten minutes, 
1671. One peck of apples ; one galion of 


Apple Ginger —To Preserve Pippins, Tomatoes, &¢. 
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one gallon of water, and let them boil 
inoderately until you think the pulp will 
run, or suffer itself to be squeezed through a 
cheese cloth, only leaving the peels behind. 
Then to each quart of pulp add one pound, 
good wetghi, of loaf sugar, either broken in 
small pieces or pounded, and boil it all to- 

ether for half an hour and ten minutes, 

eeping it stirred. Then put it into pots, the 
larger the better, as it keeps longer in a 
large body, 


Apple Ginger, 
Time, about three-quarters of an hour. 


1672. Two pounds of apples; une pint 
and a half of water; two pounds of loaf 
sugar; and a little of Oxley’s concentrated 
ginger, 

Put into a preserving-pan two pounds of 
loaf sugar pounded fine, and about a pint 
and a half of water; boil and skim it well, 
and then add the concentrated ginger; 
pare, core, and divide some golden pippins, 
and put them into a preserving-pan with the 
syrup. Boil them quickly until] they are 
very clear, then lay them carefully on a dish, 
put the syrup into a jar, and when cold put 
in the slices of apples, and tie it closely over 
to exclude the air. This preserve can only 
be made of golden pippins, 


To Preserve Golden Pippins. 


1673. Peel of one Seville orange ; juice of 
one lemon; two pouuds of sugar; one 
quart of golden pippins; twelve common 
pippins. 

Having boiled the peel of a Seville orange 
very tender, let it lie in water two or three 
days, Take a quart of golden pippins, pare, 
core, quarter, and boil them to a strong 
jelly, and run it through a jelly-bag. Then 
take twelve pippins, pare them and scrape 
out the cores; put the sugar into a preserv- 
ing-pan with nearly a pint of water. When 
it boils, skim it and put in the pippins with 
the orange peel cut into shreds, Let them 
boil quickly until the syrup is very thick, 
and will almost candy, then add a pint of 
the pippin jelly, and boil them quickly until 
the jelly is clear. Squeeze in the juice ofa 
lemon, give it one boi), and put them into 
pots or glasses with the orange peel. When 
cold, cover it over with brandy paper, and 
tie the pots closely down. 


Normandy Pippins. 
Time, about two hours. 


. 1674. One pound of pippins; one quart 
of water; half a pound of loaf sugar; one 
large lemon ; one glass of wine. 


| mlass jars, Two lemons 


Soak a pound of pippins in cold water for 
four hours, or until they are twice their size: 
then pour off the water they have not ah- 
sorbed, and mix with a large cupful of the 
strained water half a pound of loaf sugar, 
and the peel of the lemon cut thin. Boil 
the sugar and water to a syrup, pour ina 
glass of white wine, put in the pippins, and 
set them over a clear fire to simmer until 
they are tender, but not broken, When 
nearly done, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, 
take the fruit out, and send to table with 
the peel of the lemon laid on each pippin. 


Tomatoes Preserved. 


1675. One pound of sugar to every pound 
of fynatoes; and a quarter of a pint of 
water to each pound ; two lemons. 

‘Take the small plum-shaped yellow or red 
tomatoes, pour boiling watef over them, and 
peel off the skins. Make the syrup of an 
equal weight of sugar and a quarter of a 
pint of water to each pound ; set it over the 
fire. When the sugar is dissolved and boil- 
ing hot, put in the tomatoes, let them boil 
very gently, and stir in two lemons boiled 
in water until the peels are tender, and cut 
into very thin slices; let it boil until the 
fruit is clear throughout, and the syrup rich. 
‘Then place the tomatoes on flat dishes, and 
set them to become cold. Boil the syrup 
until very rich and thick, and then set it to 
cool and settle. Put the tomatoes into jars 
or pots, pour the syrup over them free from 
any sediment, or strain it through muslia, 
Cover them over as directed, and keep them 
in a dry place. 


To Candy Tomatoes. 


Time, three and a half or four hours, 


1676, For every four pounds of tomatoes 
clarity one pound of loaf sugar ; two lemons. 

Choose the fig or plum-shaped tomatoes, 
and for every four pounds clarify one pound 
of loaf sugar, pour boiling water over the 
tomatoes, cover them for a few minutes, and 
then peel them. When the syrup is boiling 
hot, put them in, let them simmer very 
slowly until they look clear, then take them 
out with a skimmer, and place them on a 
sieve reversed to become cold. Boil the 
syrup until it is quite thick, then put the 
tomatoes in again, simmer them slowly for 
nearly an hour, then take them out and lay 
them again on sieves. Boil the syrup as 
hour longer, then put in the tomatoes for 
the last time, simmer them for half an hour, 
take them out, fa/ten them, and dry them 
in a warm oven. When dry put them into 
tender, | 
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sliced, and preserved with the tomatoes, im- 
part a fine flavour. 


To Preserve Siberian Crabs, 
Time, half an hour. 


¥677. One quart of water; two pounds 
and a quarter of loaf sugar; one small 
lemon ; crab apples. 

Put two pounds of loaf sugar into a pre- 
Serving-pan with the peel of a small lemon 
and a quart of water, boil it until it be- 
come a thin syrup. Take some fine red 
crab apples with their stalks on, just prick 
them with a needle, and put them into 
the syrup. When you see the skins begin 
to crack, take them carefully out and 
drain them separately on a dish; add 
the remainder of the sugar to the syrup, 
and again boil it up. Put the crabs into 
wide-mouthed bottles or jars. When the 
syrup is cool pour it over them, and tie the 


jars tightly over. 
To Preserve Carrots. 


1678. Three pounds of carrots; three 

nds of sugar; one pound of ginger ; 
our lemons; three pints and a half of 
water. 

Boil the ginger in a quart of water until 
very strong, then add the carrots (which 
must be very clear and bright coloured) cut 
into slices, and boil them until tender. Take 
them out, put them into a deep pan, pour 
over them the ginger and water, and let 
them stand four or five days, stirring them 
each day four or five times. Make a syrup 
with the sugar and a pint and a half of 
water, the juice of three lemons, the peel of 
four, and a few pieces of white ginger cut 
into slices. Boil and skim it? until the 
syrup is rich and good, rub the skin off the 
carrots, wipe them dry, and boil them for 
about ten minutes in the syrup. Then take 
it from the fire, and let it remain fora week. 
Drain off the syrup, boil it up with another 
half pound of sugar, put in the carrots and 
boil them for another quarter of an hour, or 
longer. Then put them into pots, pour the 
syrup over them, cover the tops with brandy 
paper, and tie them closely over, 


To Preserve Melons, 
Time, half an hour the first day. 
1679. One or two melons; two lemons ; 
one d of sugar to each pint of water 
for the syrup ; @ quarter of a pound of white 


sugar. 

After scraping off the thin skin of the 
melons, scoop out the seeds at the end by 
making a small hole at the stem ; Bogs them 
into water, and let them remain all night ; 
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To Presesve Crabs, Carrots, Melons, and Pineappies. 








about four or five ounces of loaf sugar and 
sufficient water to cover them, cover the pan, 
and set it over a slow fire for half an hour. 
Repeat this for three days, never allowing it 
to dif Make a thin syrup with a pound of 
loaf sugar to each half pint of water, drain 
the melons, and put them into the Pp, 
set them over the fire for half an bour 
covered close, and repeat this as before for 
three days. Put the melons into jars, boil 
the syrup with the peel of a lemon cut very 
thin, and the strained juice of two, until it 
is very rich, then pour it over the preserves, 
and when cold, cover them. 


Pineapple Preserve, 
- Time, half an hour to boil the pine. 


1680. One pound of white sugar for each 
pound of fruit. 

Twist off the top and bottom, and pare 
off the rough outside of one or more pine- 
apples, then weigh and cut them in slices ; 
to each pound of fruit put a teacupful of 
water. Put the slices intoa preserving pan, 
cover it, and set it over the fire to boil gently 
until they are tender and clear, then take 
them from the water with a skimmer, or by 
placing a fork in the centre of each slice. 
Add to the water a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit, stir it [until it is dissolved, 
then put in the slices of pine, cover the pan, 
and let them boil gently until transparent 
through, then take them out, let them cool, 
and put them into glass jars. Let the syrup 
simmer gently until it is thick and rich, and 
when nearly cold pour it over the fruit. 
The next day secure the jars by putting 
closely-fitting corks in the top, and dip them 
in melted sealing wax. Put them away in 
a cool dark place until the cold weather, or 
put a tissue paper wet with melted sugar 
over the top, and a closely-fitting tin over 
it. 


To Preserve Pineapples without Cooking, 


168r. One pound of white sugar to each 
pound of pineapple. 

Pare off the rough outside of the pine, 
and cut it into thin slices, Have ready a 
pound of finely-pounded sugar for each 
pound of fruit; put the sugar half an inch 
deep at the bottom of asmall glass jar, then 
put a layer of sliced pineapple nearly an 
inch deep, on that sugar as thick as at first, 
Press it down with a spoon as closely as pos. 
sible ; then add another layer of pineapple, 
then one of sugar, and so continue until the 
jar is full, the sugar being the last. Put 
closely-fitting corks in the top with a pieces 
of tissue paper wet with melted sugar under 
them, and a closely-fitting tin cover over 


then put them into a preserving-pan with | them 


To Preserve Pineapples, Quinces, Grapes, &e. 


To Preserve Pineapples in Brandy. 


1682, One pound of sugar to each pound 
of fruit ; brandy. 

Pare off the rough outside of the pine, 
and cut it into slices. Have ready a pre- 
serving-pot the size of the slices of pine, 

ut a layer of pounded white sugar at the 
Eottac of the jar or pot, then of pineapple, 
then of sugar, repeating this until full, but 
do not press it down. When the jar is 
lightiy filled, pour in sufficient brandy to 
rather sore than cover the slices, taking care 
that the pounded sugar is the last layer. 
Cover it closely over, and keep it in a dark 
cool place. 


To Preserve whole Quinces. 


1683. Six or seven pounds of apples ; one 
pound of loaf sugar to every pint of juice ; 
as many quinces as you may require. 

Cut six or seven pounds of golden pip- 
pins into slices without paring them, and put 
them into a preserving-pan with four pints 
of water ; boil them quickly, covered closely 
over until the water is a thick jelly, to every 
pint of which add a pound of loaf sugar 


younded fine. Set it over the fire to boil, 
and skim it thoroughly. Scald the quinces 


until they are tender, and then put them 
into the syrup. Let it boil quickly, skim it 
well, and when the quince is clear put a 
small portion of the syrup into a glass, and 
if the jelly is sufficiently firm put the quinces 
into jars, and pour the syrup over them. 
Set them to cool, and then cover them with 
brandy paper, and paper dipped into the 
white of an egg pressed closely over the top 
of the pots. 


Quince Marmalade. 


3684. To every pound of pulp three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. 

Pare the quinces and well core them, 
place them in a jar, cover them with water, 
adding half a pound of sugar. Tie down 
the jar the same as for damsons, and put 
them in the oven all night. The next day 
pulp them through a wire sieve, and to every 
pound of pulp add three-quarters of a pound 
of loaf sugar. Boil all together till they 
look a nice purple colour. When stiff 
enough, fill your pots. Keep them in a dry 
place, and cover them closely over. 


Quince Cheese. 


1685, A quarter of a pint of water to 
each pound of fruit; half a pound of fine 
Lisbon sugar to each pound of quinces, 


a ra 


enamel 


3I3 


serving pan, and turn a plate over them 
large enough to cover them. Then put in 
the cut quinces with a quarter of a pint of 
water to each pound, cover the pan closely, 
and set it over a gentle fire until they are 
quite soft, and then take them out. Strain 
the water from the parings to the sugar, set 
it over the fire, and stir it until it is dis- 
solved. Let it boil, taking off the scum, 
until only a light foam rises. Mash the 
quinces, put them into the syrup, cover it 
over, and let them boil slowly (taking care 
that it does not burn) until it is thick like a 
stiff jelly. Line earthen flay dishes with 
tissue paper, and put the marmalade or 
cheese in to fill them. When cold, lay 
tissue paper over, and cover with earthen 
lids. Apples or pears may be put with the 
quinces, or done in the same manner with- 
out the quinces, lemon cut small being 
added to pears or apples to flavour them. 


To Preserve Grapes in Brandy for Winter 
Dessert. 


1686, Grapes; white sugarcandy; brandy. 

Take some fine close bunches of grapes, 
prick each twice with a fine needle, and lay 
them carefully in jars, cover the grapes 
thickly over with pounded sugarcandy, and 
then fill up the jars with good brandy. Tie 
the jars tightly over with a bladder, and set 
them in a cool dry place. 


Greengage Jam. 
Time, one hour. 


1687. To six pounds of greengages, four 
pounds of loaf sugar. 

Take off the skins, and stcne some ripe 
greengages, and boil them quickly for three- 
quarters of an hour with sugar, keeping 
them constantly stirred; then add four 
pounds of pounded sugar to six pounds of 
fruit. Boil the preserve for eight or ten 
minutes longer, skimming it frequently as 
the scum rises. Put it into pots or jars, 
cover it closely over, and keep it in a dry 
place. 


Bules to be observed in Pickling. 


1688, Procure always the best while terme 
vinegar. Orleans vinegar, although the 
dearest, is the best. Ze success of your 
pickdes depends om the goodness of your vine- 





ar. 

. Use glass bottles for your pickles; it 
earthen jars, they must be unglazed, as the 
vinegar acting upon the glaze produccs a 
mineral poison. Use saucepans lined with 
earthenware, or stone pipkins to boil yotir 


Pare and core some ripe quinces, cut| vinegar in. If you are compelled to ase 


them ver small, put the parings into a pre- | tin, 


o not let your vinegar rensain in it one 


Vy 
aby 
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moment longer than actually necessary. |Same way as the ginger. Then mash it 
Employ also wooden knives and forks in | Well, or cut it in slices. Put the mustard 
the preparation of your pickles. Fill the |seed in a mortar with half an ounce of tur 
jars three-parts full with the articles to be |meric, balf « pound of made mustard, and 
pickled, and then fill the bottle or jar with | plenty of Cayenne pepper. When all these 
vinegar. ingredients are prepared, put them into a 
When greening, keep the pickles covered jlarge stone jar with a gallon of vinegar. 
down, as the evaporation of the steam will Stir it well and often for a fortnight, and tie 
injure the colour. A little nut of alum may |{t over closely. Into this pickle you can 
be added to crisp pickles, but it should be | put any kind of vegetables, taking care that 
very smail in proportion to the quantity, or {they are well dried before putting into the 
it will give a disagreeable flavour. pickle. The whcle process is to be quite 
cold. The vinegar not to be boiled, This 

A List of Vegetables, and their Season | pickle will keep good for seven or ten years, 
for Pickling. (but it requires replenishing with vinegar, 


1689. Cauliflowers, for pickling. —July | Keep it filled up with vegetables as they 

St. 

Shallots. Midsummer ta Michaelmas. 

Garlic.—The same time. 

Melons as mangoes. —Middle of July and 
August. 

‘Yomatoes.—End of July and August, 

Nasturtiums.— Middle of July. 

Walnuts.—About the 14th of July, 

Radish pods.—July. 

French Beans.—July, 

Red Cabbage.—August. 

White Cabbage. September and Oc- 
tober. 

Mushrooms, for pickling and ketchups.— 
September. 

Artichokes.—July and August, pickling. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.—July to Novem- 
ber, pickling. 

Samphire.—August. 


and August. 

Capsicums, yellow, red, and green.—The | 

end of July and August. | 

Cucumbers.—The middle of July and 

August. 

hilies.—-End of July and August. 

Gherkins,—The middle of July and Au- 

1st, 

e Onions, —The middle of July and : 
| 

Hosseradish.— November and December. 

Indian Pickle, | 
r690. One pound of raw ginger; two, 
ounces of long pepper ; one pound of garlic; 
some brine; a quarter of a pound of mus- 
tard seed ; half an ounce of turmeric; half | 
a pound of made mustard, and plenty of, 
Cayenne pepper, and a gallon of the best | 
vinegar. 

Take one pound of raw ginger, soak it in 
water one night, then cut it into thin slices, 
lay it on a clean sieve, or cloth to dry an the 
kitchen dresser, Take two ounces of long 
Pe cut it in the same way as the ginger. 

en take a pound of garlic, lay it in strong 


brine for thige days, and then dry it in the 


come iu season, 


Picealilly. 
Time, ten weeks altogether, 

169r. One pound of ginger; one pound 
of garlic; one pound of black pepper; one 
pound of mustard seed; three-quarters of 
an ounce of turmeric; a little Cayenne 
pepper ; one quart of vinegar. 

Take a pound of ginger, let it lie in salt 
and water one night, then cut it in thin 
slices; take one pound of garlic, peel, 
divide, and salt it three days, then wash 
and dry it in the sun on a sieve; take the 
pound of black pepper, the mustard seed, 
and the turmeric bruised very fine, and a 
little Cayenne pepper, put all these ingre- 
dients into a quart jar, with the vinegar 
boiled and poured over them, and when 
cold fill the jar three-parts full, and let it 
stand for a fortnight. Everything you wish 
to pickle must be salted and dried in the sun 
for three days. The jar must be full of 
liquor, and after it is finished for use, stop 
it down for six weeks or two months before 
fit for use. The vinegar must be thrown 
over when the spices and garlic are hot, 


Melon Mangoes. 
Time, five days. 


1692. Late, small, smooth, green melons; 
sliced horseradish; very small cucumbers ; 
green beans; small white onions; mustard 


jseed; capsicums; whole pepper; cloves, 


allspice, and vinegar. 
Get some late, smooth, green melons the 
size of a teacup, take a piece from the stem 


|end, large enough to allow you to take the 


seeds from the inside, scrape out all the soft 
part, without cutting the other, then secure 
each piece to its own melon; lay them in 
rows in a stone or woaden vessel as you dc 
them. Make a strong brine of satt and 
water, pour it over the melons, and let them 
remain twenty-four hoyrs. Prepare the fob 


Cucumber Mangoes.—To Pickle Cucumbers, Plums, &. 31 + 





lowtag stuffing :—Sliced horseradish, very 
small cucumbers, green beans, capsicums, 
small white onions, and the spice. Put the 
beans with the onions in a little water; 
having peeled them, and set them over the 
fire, give them one scald, and spread them 
out to cool ; scald the pickles, and set them 
to cool; rinse the melons in clear water, 
wipe each dry, and put a cucumber, one or 
two small onions, two or three beans, one 
capsicum, sliced horseradish, and mustard 
seed into each melon, put on the piece be- 
longing to it, and sew it with a coarse needle 
and thread ; lay them in stone jars, or one 
jar, the cut side up. When all arein, strew 
over the cloves and pepper, make a suffi- 
cient quantity of vinegar boiling hot, pour 
‘it over them, cover the jar with a folded 
towel, and let them stand ali night; then 
drain off the vinegar, make it hot, pour it 
over the melons, and cover them as before, 
repeat this scalding four or five times, if ne- 
cessary, until the mangoes are a fine green ; 
three times is generally enough. Be sure 
that the melons are green and fresh ga- 
thered ; the proper sort are the last on the 
vines, and are very firm. 

Should you wish to keep some until the 
next summer, choose the most firm, put 
them in a jar, and cover them with fresh 
vinegar, tie thick paper several thicknesses 
over them, and set them in a dry place. 


Cucumber Mangoes. 
Time, five hours over the fire. 


1693. Cucumbers; to every gallon of 
vinegar—one ounce of mace; one ounce of 
cloves ; two ounces of ginger; two ounces 
of long pepper; two ounces of Jamaica 
pepper; three ounces of mustard seed ; four 
ounces of garlic; and a stick of horse- 
radish. 

Take the largest cucumbers you can get, 


ends, cut a piece out of the side of each, 
and take out the seeds with a teaspoon ; 
put them into very strong salt and water for 
eight or nine days, or until they are very 
yellow, stirring them two or three times 
each day; then put them into a pan with a 
large quantity of vine leaves both under and 
over them, pour the salt and water they 
came out of over the cucumbers, and set 
the pan over a very slow fire for four or five 
hours, till they are a bright green; then 
take them out, and drain them on a hair 
sieve, When they are cold, put into them 
a little horseradish, then mustard seed, two 
heads of garlic, a few pepper corns, a cap- 
sicum, then horseradish and the same as 
before, until you have filled them, then 
take the piece you have cut out, gnd sew jt 








on with a needle and thread, repeating this 
to each cucumber. Put into a stewpan a 
gallon of vinegar, or as much as your cucum- 
bers may require, and to every gallon add 
one ounce of mace, the same of cloves, two 
of ginger sliced, two of long pepper, and 
the same of Jamaica pepper, three ounces . 
of mustard seed tied up in a bag, four 
ounces of garlic, and a stick of horseradish 
cut in slices. Boil all these ingredients for 
about five minutes, then pour it upon your 
pickles, which have been previously placed 
in jars. Tie them down close, and sct them 
by for use. 


To Pickle Cucumbers. 
Time, ten days. 

1694. Brine; vinegar; whole peppers 
mustard seed ; allspice ; and cucumbers; a 
small piece of alum. 

Make a brine of salt and water which 
will bear an egg; let your cucumbers or 
gherkins remain in that for twenty-four 
hours; then take them from the brine, and 
lay them in a pan. Make a sufficient 
quantity of vinegar boiling hot, adding 
whole pepper, allspice, and mustard seed, 
pour it over the pickles, and let them re- 
main until the next day, then drain it off, 
boil it again, pour it over, and cover the 
pickles with a thickly-folded cloth ; drain 
off the vinegar the next day, add a few bits 
of alum the size of a pea to it, make it 
boiling hot, and again pour it over the 
pickles ; let them remain for a day or two, 
then cut one across, and if it is not green 
through, scald the vinegar again, and pour 
it over them. In a few days divide the 
pickles, and put them of an equal size into 


| jars, cover them with the cold vinegar, and 


cover them down for use. 
Or they may be put into jars for imme- 


before they are too ripe, or yellow at the | diate use, with a cloth folded over the top, 


and a plate over the cloth. 
To Pickle Plums like Olives, 
Time, twenty-four hours. 
“y69s. Green plums; vinegar; mustard 
seed; and salt. 

Make a pickle of vinegar, mustard seed, 
and salt, make it boiling hot, then pour it 
over green plums, gathered before they begin 
to turn, or before the stone Is formed; let 
them stand all night, then drain off the 
vinegar, make it hot again, and pour ‘t 


over the plums, When cold, cover them 
closely over, 


Ye To Pickle Peaches. 
j Time, eight or ten days. 


_ 16g6, Peaches; one gallon of vinegtrg 
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To Pickle Walnuts, Mushrooms, Radish Pods, &e. 





four pounds of brown sugar; five or six | fowl or veal cutlets, take a few out of the 


cloves into each peach. 

Take some sound-cling-stone peaches, re- 
move the down with a brush; make the 
vinegar hot, add to it the sugar, boil and 
skim it well, stick five or six cloves into 
each peach, then pour the vinegar boiling 
hot over them, cover them over, and set 
them in a cold place for eight or ten days; 
then drain off the vinegar, make it hot, 
skim it, and again pour it over the peaches, 
let them become cold, then put them into 
glass jars, and secure them as for preserves, 


Walnuts Pickled Black 


1697. Walnuts ; vinegar. 

For the Pickle.—-To every two quarts of 
vinegar—half an ounce of mace; half an 
ounce of cloves ; the same of black pepper, 
Jamaica pepper, ginger, and long pepper ; 
two ounces of salt. 

Gather the walnuts when the sun is on 
them and before the shell is hard, which 
may be known by running a pin into them, 
Put them into strong salt and water for nine 
days, stir them twice a day, and change 
the water every three days; then place them 
on a hair sieve and let them remain in the 
air until they turn black; put them into 
stone jars and let them stand until cold, 
then boil the vinegar three times, pour it 
over the walnuts, and let it become cold 
between each boiling; tie them down with 
a bladder and let them stand three months. 
Then make a pickle with the above propor- 
tions of spice, vinegar, and coramon salt, 
boil it ten minutes, pour it hot on the wal- 
nuts, and tie them over with paper and a 
bladder, 


To Pickle Mushrooms. 


1698. Some button mushrooms ; pepper, 
and salt; two or three cloves, and a very 
little mace ; some vinegar. 

Gather some mushroom buttons, wipe 
them very clean with a piece of flannel 
dipped in vinegar, then put them into an 
iron saucepan with pepper, salt, two or 
three cloves, and a very little mace pounded; 
let them stew over the fire, and after they 
have produced a great deal of liquor, let 
them stand by the fire till they have con- 
sumed all that liquor up again; but the 
saucepan must be shaken now and then 
to t their sticking to the bottom, 
Put them into large- bottles, and pour 
cold vinegar that Aas been boiled over them, 
and then cork them up. 

They will keep for seven years. If the 
vinegar should away, a little more. 
Shouid they be wanted to put over a broiled 


bottle and pour some boiling water over. 
them to take off the sourness, 
them immediately over ‘he cutlets. 


Brown Mushrooma, 
Time, one hour and a half over the fire. 


1699. Mushrooms; vinegar; cloves; mace; 
allspice ; and whole pepper. 

Choose the mushrooms of nearly a pink 
colour underneath, clean them thoroughly, 
put them into a pan that will close, a 
layers spriukled with salt, and let them 
stand two days; then add some whole pep- 
per. Again cover them close, and stand 
them in the oven for an hour. Strain off 
the liquor and boil it for half an hour with, 
the cloves, mace, and allspice ; then put in 
the mushrooms for a short time, remove 
the stewpan from the fire, and when per- 
fectly cold, put them into a glass or stane 
jar, and add a little vinegar, 


To Pickle Radish Pods. 


1700. Radish pods; one quart of white 
wine vinegar; two blades of mace; two 
ounces of ginger; one ounce of long pep- 
per; and some horseradish. 

Gather the radish pods when they are 
quite young, and put them into salt and 
water all night. ‘The next day boil the salt 
and water they were laid in, pour it upon 
the pods, and cover the jar to keep in the 
steam. When it is nearly cold, make it 
boiling hot, and pour it on again, and cone 
tinue doing so till the pods are quite green; 
then put them into a sieve to drain, and 
make a pickle forthem of white wine vinegar, 
the mace, ginger, long pepper, and horse~ 
radish, pour it boiling hot upon the pods, 
and when it is almost cold make the vinegar 
twice as hot as before, and pour it upon 
them. Tie them down closely, and set them 
in a dry place, 


To Pickle French Beans. 


r7or. French beans; vinegar; a blade of 
mace; whole penper and vinegar; two 
ounces of each. 

Gather the beans when they are young, 
and put them into strong salt and water 
until they become yellow; drain the salt and 
water from them, and wipe them quite dry. 
Then put them into a stone jar with a small 
piece of alum, boil the vinegar with the | 
mace, ginger, and whole pepper, and pour 
it boiling on the beans every twenty-four 
hours, ipheaay J the escape of steam. Con- 
tinue this for a few days until they become 
green. _ Put them by in bottles for use, - 
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To Pickle Cauliflowers. 


ryo2. Three ounces of coriander seed; 
-one ounce of mustard seed; one ounce of 
ginger; half an ounce of mace; half an 
ounce of nutmeg; three quarts of vinegar. 

Gather on a dry day some of the whitest 
and closest cauliflowers you can procure, 
break them into bunches and sca/d them in 
salt and water, taking care they du not boil, 
or it would spoil their colour. Set them to 
cool, covering them over; then put them on 
a colander, sprinkle them with salt, and let 
them drain fora day and night. Then place 
the bunches in jars, pour boiling salt and 
water over them, and let them remain all 
night; then drain them through a hair sieve, 
and put them into glass jars. Boil the 
vinegar with the ginger, mustard, nutmeg, 
and coriander seed, and when cold pour it 
over the cauliflowers, and tie them closely 
over. 


To Pickle Beetroots. 


Time, three-quarters of an hour to one hour 
and a half, 

1703. Three quarts of vinegar; half ‘an 
ounce of mace; half an ounce of ginger; 
some horseradish; the beetroots. 

Boil the beetroots from three-quarters of 
an hour to an hour and a half, according to 
their size, cut them into any form you pleuse, 
or gimp them in the shape of wheels, and 
put them into a jar. Boul three quarts of 
vinegar with the mace, ginger, and a few 
slices of horseradish, and pour it while very 
hot over the roots, tie them over, and sct 
them in a dry place, 


To Pickle Onions. 

1704. Onions; vinegar; ginger; and whole 
pepper. : ? 

Take some nice onions; peel and throw 
them into a stewpan of boiling water, set 
them over the fire, and Jet them remain 
until quite clear, then take them out quickly, 
and lay them between two cloths to dry. 
Boil some vinegar with the ginger and whole 
pepper, and when cold, pour it over the 
onions in glass jars, and tie them closely 
over, 


To Pickle Capsicums, 

1705. Some capsicums; vinegar; three- 
quarters of an ounce of mace; three-quarters 
of an ounce of nutmeg; salt and water; one 

quart of yinegar to the above quantity of 
spice, 

Pick some fine capsicums with the stalks 
on, just before they turn red, and remove 


aide. Set 


the sceds -by opening a small place at the | 
them in strung selt and water for | 





three days, changing it three times, then 
take them out and place them between a 
thick cloth to become dry. Put them into a 
jar, and cover them with vinegar previously 
boiled with the mace and grated nutmeg, 
and let get cold, 


To Pickle Gherkius. 


1706. Two quarts of water; one pound of 
salt; two quarts of white wine vinegar; 2 
quarter of an ounce of cloves; a quarter of 
an ounce of mace; half an ounce of allspice; 
half an ounce of mustard seed; half a stick 
of horseradish; three bay leaves; two ounces 
of ginger; half a nutmeg; and a little salt. 

Put the salt and water into an earthen jar, 
and throw in the gherkins; let them remain 
for two hours, and then drain them on a 
sieve, and when thoroughly dry put them 
into jars. Boil the vinegar with the cloves, 
mace, allspice, ginger, mustard seed, horse-~ 
radish, bay leaves, nutmeg, and salt, and 
pour it over the gherkins, cover them closely 
over and let them stand twenty-four hours, 
then put them in a stewpan, and set them 
over the fire to simmer until they are green, 
taking care they do not boil, for that would 
spoil their colour; then put them into jars or 
wide-mouthed bottles, and cover them over 
until they are cold. Tie the corks over with 
leather, and set them in a dry place, 


To Pickle Tomatoes. 


1707. One peck of tomatoes; vinegar; 
one ounce of cloves; and white pepper; two 
ounces of mustard seed. 

Mode: Prick each tomato with a fork, te 
allow some of the juice to exude, put then 
into a deep pan, sprinkle some salt between 
each layer, and let them remain for three 
days covered, then wash off the salt, and 
cover them with a pickle of cold vine", 
which has been boiled with the tomato ju.ce, 
the mustard seed, cloves, and pepper. It 
will be ready for use in ten or twelve days, 
and is an excellent sauce for roast meat of 
any kind, . 


To Pickle Barberries, 


3708. Take a quantity of barberries not 
over ripe, pick off the leaves and dead staiks, 
put them into jars with a large quantity of 
strong salt and water, and tie them down 
with a bladder. When you see a scum rise 
on the barberries pit them into fresh salt 
and water, cover them close and set them 


by for use. 


Or—~ 
Time, half an hour, 
tyop. One quart of white wine vinegar} 
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one quart of water; one pound of coarse 
sugars. half a pound of salt. 
ake a quart of white wine vinegar and 
the same quantity of water, to which put 
one pound of coarse sugar, then take the 
worst of the barberries and put them into 
‘ this liquor; boil the pickle carefully, taking 
off the scum until it assumes a fine colour, 
adding to every pound of sugar half a pound 
of salt. Let it stand until cold, then strain 
it through a coarse cloth, and let it settle, 
place your bunches of fresh barberries in 
glasses, pour the liquor clear over them, and 
tie them closely down with a bladder, . 


To Pickle Red Cabbage. 


2710. To one quart of vinegar, one ounce 
of whole pepper. 

Remove the coarse leaves from some red 
cabbage, and wipe them very clean; cut 
them in long thin slices or shreds, and put 
them on a large sieve, well covering them 
with salt, and iet them drain all night; then 
put them into stone jars, and pour over them 
some boiling vinegar and whole peppers; 
cover them over, and set them by for use. 


Herb Powder for Winter Use. 


171r. Two ounces of sweet marjoram; 
two ounces of winter savory; two ounces 
lemon thyme; four ounces of parsley ; two 
ounces of lemon peel. 

After the herbs are all thoroughly dry, 
pick off the leaves, pound them toa powder, 
and then sift them through a sieve. Mix all 
well together, adding the lemon peel dried 
and pounded as fine as the leaves. Keep it 
in glass bottles for use, tightly corked down. 

All other herbs dried and pounded are 
better kept in separate bottles, and added 
when required, 


To Keep Parsley for Winter Use. 


1712. Pick and tie some fresh parsley in 
bunches, and boil it for three or four 
minutes in boiling water in which a little 
salt has been melted and strained, drain it 
from the water ona sieve, and dry it very 
quickly before the fire; put it into bottles. 
When required for use, soak it in warm 
water for a few minutes. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


To Make Butter. 


2713. In order to make butter well, it is 
necessary that the vessels in which the milk 
is kept be sweet and clean, and the milk- 
room or cellar cool and airy in summer. 

Large tin pans are mostly used for milk, 
the broadest are the best, allowing a greater 
surface for the cream to rise. 

Vessels in which milk is kept, after being 
emptied, must first be washed in cold water 
to take off all the milk, and any remains of 
cream, then fill them with scalding hot 
water, which must be suffered to remain 
until nearly cold. One pan may be turned 
over another, which is filled with hot water, 
for a few minutes, then change their relative 
positions, pouring the water from one to the 
other. This will require less time and water 
than the other way. Lastly, wash them 
well in the water and turn them upside 
down in the sun. Tin milk pails are best, 
being most easily kept sweet. White, or 
hard wood pails are generally used, and 
must be washed well in cold water and then 
scalded the same as tin pans. Occasionally, 
seour both pails and pans with soft soap 
and sand, and afterwards scald them, rinse 
them in hot water, and dry them in the sun, 
or by a fire. Or, instead of scalding the 


milk tins, and other vessels, as above di- ' 
tested, have a lirge vessel of boiling water, | 


and having first washed them in cold water 
(turning it round that every part may get its 
due), let it remain in for a few minutes, then 
wipe them dry, and set them by for use; 
their own heat will assist the drying. 

Milk strainers are tin basins with a fine 
sieve at the bottom, or with a ring by which 
to fasten a linen cloth over a bottomless 
basin. The ring and cloth must be taken 
off every time it is used, and first washed in 
cold water. Allow it to remain in the water 
whilst washing the tins, then wash it out, 
pour scalding water in it, and lastly, rinse it 
in cold water, and hang it to dry. 

A small frame or ladder is wanted to lay 
across the pan and support the strainer 
whilst the milk is poured through. 

For taking the cream from the milk, a 
short handle tin skimmer or shell is used. 
A stone jar or pot is best for keeping cream. 
There should never be more than three days’ 
gatherings for achurning ; too long keeping 
will make bitter butter. Wash the jar in 
cold water, and scald and dry as directed 
for the tins. 

Wooden ware churns are mostly used. 
The old fashioned barrel churn is best for 


, Small churnings ; a larger sort, in which the 


dasher is suspended and moved back and 
forth, instead of up and down, is less tire- 
some; the churn is to be kept sweet and 
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clean in the same manner as the other | which time throw it out. Winter churning 


vessels, exposing the inside to the heat cf 


the sun until thoroughly dry, after each time 
washing. 

A wooden tray and ladle are also neces- 
sary for receiving and working the butter 
alter it is made. 

Care is necessary that the chuzning is 
neither too fast nor too slowly performed. 
The dashes should be continued at intervgs 
of about a second between them, and 
steadily, until the butter has come, when a 
slower and more gentle motion is desirable. 

Scald the tray and ladle, then fill it with 
cold water until the butter is made. 

After the butter is fairly gathered, take it 
from the buttermilk, with the ladle, pressing 
it against the sides of the churn, to free it 
from the milk; having thrown the water 
from the tray put the butter in, pour cold 
water over to cover it, and set it ina cool 
place for half an hour to harden it; then 
with the ladle work all the milk from it, 
changing the water until it is clear. It is 
best to have ice water in summer if possible. 

To each pound of butter put a small table- 
spoonful of fine salt, and a small] teaspoon- 
ful of fine white sugar ; work it nicely into 
the butter and make it in rolls, or pack it in 
wooden or stone vessels; put a piece of 
muslin and a cover to keep the butter from 
the air. 

Butter should be made and kept in a cool 
cellar or ice house; this direction is particu- 
larly for the summer, when it must be done 
in the coolest part of the day, and the coolest 
possible place. Cold water poured in occa- 
sionally, in small quantities, at the dasher, 
will make butter come better in summer. 

In warm weather milk is generally ready 
for skimming after twenty-four hours’ stand- 
ing, when the cream is wanted for butter. 

For cream for table or freezing, twelve 
hours’ standing is sufficient. Take off the 
cream, let the milk remain until the next 
morning, then skim it and keep the cream 
for butter. When the weather is cold, let 
the milk become scalding hot without boil- 

before straining it. After twelve hours 
itis fit for skimming, and the milk which 
remains will be sweet and fit for common 
purposes. Another way to hasten cream is 
to dip the pans in boiling water before 
wraining in the milk; by turning another 
pan scalded in the same manner over the 
pan with the milk, you may greatly facilitate 
the operation. Another way is to set the 


should be done in a moderately warm room. 

The shelves and floor of a milk room 
should be washed and wiped twice a week 
in summer, and once each week in winter, 
The place should be sweet and cool, and 
free from any raustiness, which will affect 
the milk. 

Buttermilk and sour milk are used to 
make cottage cheese, as it is sometimes 
tallied. Buttermilk is also a cooling summer 
diink, and very palatable, sweetened with 
suger; a little grated nutmeg may also be 
added. Sour milk and buttermilk are kept 
for the pigs. 


To Keep Milk and Cream in Hot Weather. 


1714. In hot weather, when it is difficult 
to preserve milk from becoming sour and 
spoiling the cream, it may be kept perfectly 
sweet by scalding the new milk very gently, 
without boiling, and setting it by in the 
earthen dish or pan that itis donein. Cream 
already skimmed may be kept twenty-four 
hours if scalded without sugar; and by 
adding to it as much powdered lump sugar 
as shall make it pretty sweet will be good for 
two days, keeping it cool. Or milk may be 
preserved fresh in warm weather by placing 
the jug which contains it in ice, or very cold 
water. 


Rolled Butter, 


1715. Well wash the interior of the mould 
with cold water, and at all times the greatest 
care must be taken that they are kept deli- 
cately clean. Press the butter into the 
mould, after which it must be opened and 
the shape carefully taken out. Serve it in 
an ornamental glass butter dish, with a little 
water at the bottom ; but if for luncheon or 
cheese course it must be placed on a flat 
glass dish, and garnished with a wreath of 
curled parsley. 


To Freshen Salt Butter. 


1716. ‘Two or three pounds of salt butter; 
one small teaspoonful of fine white sugar; 
one large one of salt to each pound of butter. 

Take two or three pounds of salt butter, 
put it into a wooden bowl, pour very cold 
water over it, and work it with a ladle, 
gently pressing it until the water is colouret!; 
then drain it off, add more water, and con- 
tinue to work it, changing the water until it 
is clear, Mix a small teaspoonful of fine 


pans over vessels of boiling water ; this will | white sugar, and a large one of fine salt to- 


also cause the cream to rise quickly. 

. If you churn in winter pour boiling 
water into the churn, cover it, and let it re- 
wmgin unt} ready to put ip the cream, at 


getner for each pound of butter, and after 
draining off the water for the last time, 
strew the mixture over, work it thoroughly 
in with a ladie by folding and gently preair 
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ing the butter; then make it into rolls, and 
wrap each piece ia a separate piece of mus- 
lin; or pack itin stone jars, with muslin over 
it, and a cover to keep out the air. Keep 
it in a cold dry place. 


Butter in Haste—From Winter Cream, 
or from the Milk of One Cow, 


1717. Take the milk fresh from the cow ; 
strain it into clean pans. Set it over a gentle 
fire until it is scalding hot; do not let it boil. 
Then set it aside. When it is cold, skim off 
the cream ; the milk will still be fit for any 
ordinary use. When you have a sufficient 
quantity of cream, put it into a clean earthen 
basin ; beat it with a wooden spoon until 
the butter is made, which will not be long ; 
then take it from the milk and work it with 
a little cold water. Put a smad/ tablespoon- 
ful of fine salt to each pound of butter and 
work it in; a small spoonful of fine white 
qwigar worked in with the salt is also an im- 
provement. Make the butter into a large 
roll, cover it with muslin, and keep it ina 
cool place. 


To Scald Cream, as in the West of 
England, 


Time, three-quarters of an hour over the fire. 


1718. To stand in the winter twenty-four 
hours ; twelve in the summer. 

Strain the milk into large shallow pans 
about three or four inches deep, and let it 
stand twenty-four hours; then place the pan 
very carefully upon a hot plate, or séozw fire, 
to heat gently, taking care it does wot dosl, 
or there will be askim instead of a cream 
upon the milk. Assoon as the cream forms 
aring round the pan, and the undulations 
on the surface look thick, it is done: then 
remove it from the fire into the dairy, and 
let it remain for twenty-four hours, o1 if in 
cold weather, thirty-six ; then skim it for 
use. The butter usually made in Devon- 
shire of cream thus prepared is very firm and 


good. 
To Prepare Rennet te Turn Milk. 


4719. Take out the stomach of a calf as 
soon as killed, and scour it inside and out 
with salt. After it is cleared of the curds 
always found in it, let it drain a few hours ; 
then sew it up with two handfuls of salt in 
it, or stretch it on a stick, well salted ; or 
keep it in the salt wet, and soak a piece for 
use, which will do over and over again by 
washing it in fresh water. 


To Make Cheese. 





Lo Freshen Sali Butter—To make Cheese, 





new milk; if too hot the cheese will be 
tough. Put in as much rennet as will turn 
it, and cover it over. Let it stand till com- 
pletely turned; then strike the curd down 
several times with the skimming-dish, and 
let it separate, still covering it. There are 
two modes of breaking the curd, and there 
will be a difference in the taste of the cheese 
according as either is observed; one is to 
gather 1t with the hands very gently towards 
the side of the tub, letting the whey 
through the fingers till it is cleared, and lad- 
ling it off as it collects ; ‘the other is to get 
the whey from it by early breaking the curd. 
The last method depiives it of many of its 
oily particles, and is therefore less proper. 
t'the vat on a ladder over the tub and 
fill it with curd by askimmer, press the curd 
close with your hand, and add more as it 
sinks, and it must be finally left two inches 
above the edge. Before the vat is filled, the 
cheese-cloth must be laid at the bottom, and 
when full, drawn smooth over on all sides. + 
There are two modes of salting cheese : 
one by mixing salt in the curd while in the 
tub after the whey is out; and the other by 
putting it into the vat and crumbling the 
curd all to pieces with it after the first 
squeezing with the hands has dried it. The 
first method appears best on some accounts, 
but not on all, and therefore the custom of 
the county must direct. Put a board under 
and over the vat, and place it in the press; 
in two hours turn it out, and put a fresh 
cheese-cloth, press it again for eight or nine 
hours, then salt it all over, and turn it again 
in the vat, and let it stand in the press four- 
teen or sixteen hours, observing to put the 
cheeses last made, undermost. Before put- 
ting them the last time into the vat pare the 
edges if they do not look smooth. The vat 
should have holes at the sides and at the 
bottom to let all the whey pass through, 
Put on clean boards, and change and scald 


them, 
To Make Sage Cheese. 


x7ar. Red sage leaves ; leaves of spinach. 

Bruise the tops of some young red sage in 
@ mortar with some leaves of ia and 
squeeze the juice; mix it with the rennet in 
the milk, more or less according as you like 
the colour and taste. When the curd has 
come, break it gently, and put it in with the 
skimmer till it is pressed two inches above 
the vat. Press it eight or ten hours, salt it, 
and turn it every day. 


Imitation of Cheshire Cheese. 
1722. The milk being set, and the curd 


come, do not break it with a dish as is custo- 


8720. Put the milk into a large tub, warm- 
mary in making other cheeses, but draw it 


ing part of it to a degree of heat equal to 


Cream, Napkin, Artificial, and Milk Cheeses. 
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together with your hands to one side of the 

vessel, breaking it gently and arly, for 

if it is pressed roughly a great deal of the 

tichness of the milk will go into the whey. 

Put the curd into the cheese vat as you thus 
ther it, and when it is full, press and turn 
often, salting it at different times. 

These cheeses must be made seven or eight 
inches in thickness, and they will be fit to 
eat in about twelve months. 

You must turn and move them frequently 


m the shelf, and rub them with a coarse | 5¢ 


cloth. At the year’s end, bore a hole in the 
middie, and pour in a quarter of a pint of 
wine. =P up the hole with some of the 
cheese, and set it in a wine cellar for six 
months to mellow. This cheese, if properly 
managed, will be exceedingly rich and fine. 


An Excellent Cream Cheese. 
Time, three days. 


1723. One quart of good cream, 

Put a quart of good cream aside to become 
sour and very thick, then lay a piece of thin 
calico inside a small hair sieve, taking care 
that the calico comes quite to the top, and 
rather above it, in order that you may be 
able to oy out the cheese without any diffi- 
culty ; let the sieve stand upon a dish ; pour 
the cream into the sieve and leave it to drain. 
Pour away the whey from the dish every 
morning. In about three days the cheese 
will be a proper consistency and fit to eat— 
as thick as butter, and very‘delicious. If 
the cream will not all go into the sieve a: 
once, pour it in during the day, as the rest 
sinks from the whey leaving it. 

At Dieppe little baskets are sold (heart- 
shape) for making cream cheeses, and an- 
swer the purpose exceedingly well, being very 
open, so that the whey drains quickly 
through the calico into the dish. 


Cream Cheese. 


Time, three or four days for the cream to 
drip; one hour to press. 


1724. Three gills of thick cream ; one 
tablespoonful of salt. 

Take three gills of thick cream, and stir 
into it a tablespoonful of salt. Tie up the 
cream in a cloth, and let it drop for three or 
four days, changing the cloth every day. 
It must be hung upon a nail to drip, and 
when ready, on the third or fourth day, put 
it into a en m ani press for one 
hour. It will then be ready for eating. 


Napkin Cheese, 
Time, three days.’ 


172s. One pint of thick cream; one tea. 
spoonful of salt. 

Put a pint of thick cream and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt into a cloth, which shou'd be 
ners in @ sieve the size of a teasarcer, 

t it stand for twenty-four hours, then turn 
it. Let it stand another whcle day and turn 
it. The day following it will be ready to 

tTvé, 


Artificial Cheese. 


1726. One gallon of new milk; two 
quarts of cream; six or eight eggs; six or 
rhe tablespoonfuls of vinegar; and a little 
salt, 

Boil one gallon of milk with two quarts 
of cream, add six or eight eggs well beaten, 
and six or seven large spoonfuls of wine 
vinegar. Let it simmer until it comes toa 
tender curd, then tie it in a cheese-cloth, 
and hang it to drain for several hours, alter 
which open the cloth, work some salt to the 
cheese, then lay a cloth in a colander or 
cheese-hoop, put the curd in, fold the cloth 
over, and lay a heavy weight upon it for one 
hour, or longer; then turn it on a dish and 
serve. 


Milk Cheesa, 
Time, fourteen hours. ' 


2727. Five quarts of new milk; two table 
spoonfuls of rennet water. 

Put five quarts of warm milk into a bowl 
with two large spsonfuls of rennet water, 
When the curd is formed break it gently 
with the hand, drawing it to the side of the 
basin or bowl Let it stand for two hours, 
Spread a cheese-cloth over a sieve or round 
basket, put in the curd, let it drain until all 
the whey is off, and then salt it to your taste. 
Lay a cloth in a cheese-hoop, put in the 
curd, and lay acloth over it. ta wooden 
cover the size of the inside of the boop over, 
place a two pounds weight upon it, and lét 
it remain for twelve hours. Then take it 
out, put it ina frame, or tie a cloth tightly 
round it, and turn it from one side to the 
other every day until dry, then rub the out- 
sice with a little butter, and sprinkle pepper 
over to keep the flies from it, Putitto ripen 
between two pewter piates. If the weather 
is warm it will be ready in vhree weeks, if 
cold it will require a longer time. 


$22. 


Wines, Syrups, and Punch. 





WINES, SYRUPS, AND PUNCH. 


Excellent Englis: Sherry. 
Time, half an hour to boil. 

1728. Thirty pounds of good moist sugar; 
ten gallons of water; eight quarts of ale; 
six pounds of raisins ; one quart of brandy ; 
one pound of brown sugarcandy; two ounces 
of isinglass, 

Put to thirty pounds of ing moist sugar 
ten gallons of water. Boil it half an hour, 
skim it well, and then let it stand till quite 
cold. Add eight quarts of ale from the ale vat 
while fermenting, stir it well together, let it 
remain in the tub till the next day; then 
put it into the barrel with six pounds of 
raisins, one quart of brandy, one pound of 
brown sugarcandy, and two ounces of isin- 
glass. Let it remain three weeks before the 
barrel is closed, and it must stand twelve 
months before it is put into bottles. 


Very Superior Elder Wine. 
Time, thirty-five minutes to boil, 


1729. Five gallons of ripe elderberries ; 
ten gallons of water; three pounds and a 
half of moist sugar to every gallon of water 
and juice ; whites of five or six eggs; half 
a pound of ginger ; six lemons. 

Boil the five gallons of ripe elderberries 
in ten quarts of water for a quarter of an 
hour.; then strain them through a hair sieve, 
not pressing the berries. Measure the liquor 
into the boiler, and to every gallon add three 
pounds and a half of moist sugar with the 
peels of five or six Jemons and the strained 
juice, and let it boil twenty minutes. When 
scalding hot add the whites of five or six 
segs well beaten, stirring the liquor well. 
When the whole is sufficiently cooled, put 
some yeast on the top of the cask, or a piece 
of toasted bread with yeast spread on it. 
When ready to be bunged up, hang half a 

ound of bruised ginger tied in a muslin 
bag in the middle of the cask. Let it re- 
main for two months, and then it will be fit 


to bottle. 
Raisin Wine. 
Time to stand, twelve days. 


3730. Half a hundred of Valencia raisins; 
ten gallons of soft water. 

Take half a hundred of Valencia raisins 
pick them from the stalks, and chop them 
very small, then put them into a tub, 
and pour over them ten gallons of hot soft 
water. Let this be strained twice or thrice 
every day for twelve days successively, then 
| sae ge liquor into a cask, make a toast of 

, and while it is hot spread it on each 


side with yeast, and put it into the vessel. 
It will be fit to drink in four months, 


Blackberry Wine. 
Time, fifteen days to ferment, 

1731. One pound of sugar to two pounds 
of blackberry juice ; a quarter of a pint of 
gin or brandy. 

Cover a quantity of blackberries with 
water, and put them into an oven to draw 
the juice out. Strain them through a sieve 
and leave them to ferment for fifteen days. 
Afterwards add a pound of sugar to two 
quarts of juice, with a quarter of a pint of 
gin or brandy. When bottled, do not cork 
it too close. 


Clary Wine. 


Time to boil, one hour; to make, five days: 
to stand, one year. 


1732. Ten gallons of water; thirty-five 
pounds of loaf sugar; twelve eggs; two 
pecks of clary blossoms; one pint of new 
good yeast. 

Put thirty-five pounds of loaf sugar to 
ten gallons of water, and the well-beaten 
whites of twelve eggs. Let it boil gently 
for nearly an hour, simmering and skim- 
ming it till it is quite clear. Let it stand 
till cold. Then put it into the cask with two 
pecks of clary blossoms stripped from the 
stalks (fowers and floral leaves together). 
Add a pint of newgood yeast. Stir the wine 
three times a day for five days, Then stop 
it up, and let it stand for twelve months. It 
may be bottled at the end of six months if 
perfectly clear. 

The clary plant is raised from seed sown 
in a hotbed, or warm border, and then 
planted out. It is generally two years be- 
fore it blossoms, 


Superior Ginger Wine. 
Time, fit to bottle in three months. 

1733. One pound of Jamaica ginger; 
fifty-six pounds of loaf pd six dozen 
lemons; two bottles of brandy; eighteen 
gallons of water ; two tablespeonfuls of new 
yeast. 

Take the best Jamaica ginger, slice it very 
thin, and tie it i a cloth. Boil it with the 
sugar and the water for three-quarters of an 
hour, skimming it all the time. Pare the 
lemons ag thin, and pour the boiling 
liquor over the peels. Let it stand until the 
next day, then stir in the juice of the lemons, 
and put it into the cask with the ginger and 


- 
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the Pf Stir all together, and let it stand 
until it has done working. Then add the 
brandy, and bung it up close, It will be 
fit to bottle in three months. 


Black Currant Wine, 


3734. To every gallon of currants—one 
gallon of water; three pounds and a half of 
moist sugar ; to every six gallons, one quart 
of brandy. 

To every gallon of juice, put the same 
quantity of cold water, and three pounds and 
a half of moist sugar. Put it into your cask, 
reserving some of the liquor for filling up. 
Put the cask in a warm dry place, and the 
liquor will ferment of itself. : When the fer- 
mentation is over, skitn off the refuse, and 
fill up the cask with the reserved liquor. 
When it has ceased working, pour one quart 
of brandy to six gallons of the wine. Bung 
it up close for eight or nine months, then 
bottle it off clear. Run the sediment through 
a jelly bag until it is clear, bottle, and keep 
it twelve months before it is used, 


Cowslip Wine. 


Time, half an hour to boil ; thirty-six hours 
to ferment ; to remainin the cask six 
weeks, 

1735. To every gallon of water allow three 
pounds of loaf sugar, the juice of one lemon, 
the peel of two, and one Seville orange, one 

allon of cowslip flowers, or pips; to every 
five gallons, a bottle of brandy, and a crust 
of toasted bread with three large spoonfuls 
of yeast. 

Put the peel of the lemons and the oranges, 
with the strained juice, into a laze pan. 
Boil the sugar and the water together for 
half an hour, and pour it over the juice and 

1. When lukewarm, add the cowslip 
sei or pips picked from the stalks, and 
to every five gallons of wine put about three 

large a paren of thick yeast spread on a 

crust of toasted bread. Let it ferment thirty- 

six hours ; then put all together into a cask 
with the brandy, let the cask be close stopped, 
and stand six weeks before you bottle it off 


for use, 
Orange Wine. 
Time, to stand, four days. - 


1736. Seventy-five Seville oranges ; thirty 
af loaf sugar ; one bottle of brandy ; 
six eggs, and eight gallons of water. 

. Put the sugar, water, and the whites and 
shells of the a beaten into a copper, 
and let the whole gently boil as long as 
any scum 1ises, Peel the oranges very thin, 
put the into a tub, and pour over them 
the elarified sugar, cover it over, and 


Black Currant, Cowshp, and Orange Wines, 





fill it up with the clarified sugar, 
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let it stand for four days. On the third day, 
Squeeze the oranges, and strain the juice 
through a hair sieve, letting it drain until 
the uext day ; then pour it into a cask, and 
in 

back all the peels of the oranges. 1 ae 








sufficient to fill the cask, boil some water, 
and when cold, add it; then pour in the 
brandy, and stop it down close, 
months, draw it off, and return it to the cask, 


In twelve 
If not fine, add a little isinglass. 


Mock Champagne. 


Time, to work, three weeks; to stand, 
six months, 


1737. To every quart of grapes, one quart 
of water; to every gallon of juice, allow 
three pounds cf loaf sugar; half an ounce of 
isinglass to every ten gallons of wine, and a 
quart of brandy to every five gallons. 

Pick the grapes when full-grown and just 
beginning to change colour, bruise them in 
a tub, pour in the water, and let them stand 
for three days, stirring once each day; then 
press the fruit through a cloth, let it stand 


for three or four hours, pour it carefully from 
any sediment, and add to it the sugar. Barrel 
it, and put the bun 
of three weeks, or when it has done workin 


slightly in; at the end 


td 
put in the ising'sss, previously dissolved fa 
some of the hyuor. Stir it for three days 
once a day, and at the last stirring add the 
brandy. In three or four days bung it down 
close, and in six months it should be bottled, 
and the corks tied down, or wired, 


Ginger Beer. 
Time, one hour to boil, 


1738. Five pounds of loaf sugar; three 
ounces of powdered ginger; three gallons 
of water; five lemons; a quarter of a tea- 
cupful of yeast ; slice of toasted bread. 

Boil the sugar and ginger in three gallons 
of water for one hour. When it is cold, add 
the juice and peels of five lemons, and, a 
quarter of a teacupful of yeast on a slice of 
toasted bread. Let it stand in a tub covered 
with a thick cloth for two or three days. 
Then strain it through a thick cloth, and 
bottle it. 

It will be ready to drink in four or five 
days after it is bottled. 

If it is wished to be very strong of ginger, 
more may be added. ee 


Lemonade, 
Time, two hours, 


1739. Six lemons; one quart of boilin” 
water ; one or two ounces of clarified suger, 


324 Lemonade, Santa or Shrub, Whisky Punch, &¢. 





: Grate the peel of six lemons, pour a quart 
of boiling water on it; let it stand some time; 
then add the juice of the lemons (take care 
not to let the lemon pips fall into the liquid), 
sweeten it with clarited sugar, and run it 


through a jelly bag. 
Lemonade with Citric Acid. 


3740. One pound and a half of loaf sugar; 
three-quarters of a pint of water; one ounce 
of citric acid, and twenty-two drops of 
essence of Jemon. 

Boil a pound and a half of loaf sugar in 
three-quarters of a pint of water for a few 
minutes, skim it, and when half cold mix 
the other ingredients with it, stir well toge- 
ther, and bottle it for use. ‘Two tablespoon- 
fuls is sufficient for a tumbler of water. 


Milk Lemonade, 
Time, twelve hours. 


174t, Two dry lemons; two pounds of 
loaf sugar powdered; one quart of white 
li 3 three quarts of gute fresh boiling 
pale 


i 

Peel the lemons, taking care first to wash 
the peel quite clean. Let the peel be very 
thin. Squeeze the juice over it, and let it 
lay on the peel all night. In the morning 
add to it two pounds of powdered sugar, a 
quart of white wine, three quarts of fresh 
boiling milk. Strain it once or twice through 
a jelly bag till it is perfectly clear and nice. 
Let it get quite cold. This is a most delici- 
ous beverage in the summer. 


Santa or Shrub. 
Time, three days in the rum, 


ae Six lemons ; two quarts of rum; and 
sufficient to fill the bottle; the peel of four 
or five Seville oranges; three pounds of 
moist sugar; three pints of water. 

When you make orange marmalade save 
the gratings of four or five Seville oranges, 
and put them intoa very large wide-mouthed 
bottie, with Se of six lemons cut ve 
thin, 8li the up with rv, and let it stand 
three days. Then boil the sugar and water, 
skim it well, and let it stand until cool. 
Squeeze and strain the juice of the six lemons 
into a large pan; add the two quarts of rum, 
the rum strained from the bottle, and the 
syrup. Mix all well together and bottle it 

tae, 


Brandy or Ram Shrub. 


1743. To one pint of Seville orange juice 
allow two coanes of loaf sugar, ae ie 
pints of brandy or rom, 


Mix all thoroughly together, and wher 
the sugar is dissolved, strain the whole 
through a jelly bag, and bottle it off for use. 


Curagoa. 
Time, three weeks. | 


1744. Eighteen? Seville oranges; cite 
pound and a quarter of white sugar-candy $ 
one ounce of cinnamon; six cloves, and @ 
little powdered spice; three pints of French 
fais 
Peel off very thin the outside rind of the 
Seville oranges, and bruise it in a mortar 
very fine. Pound fine a pound and a qnar- 
ter of white sugar-candy, with an ounce of 
powdered cinnamon. Put this mixture into 
a half gallon stone bottle, pour on it three 
pints of very good French brandy, cork it 
down well, shake it every other day for three 
weeks, at the end of that time strain it off 
through a flannel bag into bottles, 


Punch that will Keep for any Length of 
Time. 


Time, to infuse, four days; to boil, a 
quarter of an hour; to bottle, in two: 
months. 


1745. Peel of ten lemons; the same of 
Seville oranges; three quarts of lemon. 
juice ; five quarts of orange juice ; five gal- 
lons of the best rum; ten gallons of water ;. 
thirty pounds of sugar; whites of thirty- 


eggs. 

Put the peel of the lemons and Seville 
oranges into the rum, and let them stand’ 
four days, Then put the sugar and water 
into a copper, and when they boil add the- 
whites of the eggs well beaten; let them all! 
bail a quarter of an hour, and when cold 
strain it through a sieve, and pour the rum: 
from the lemon and orange ‘peels into the: 
syrup. Then add the lemon and orange 
juice, which must also be strained through: 
a sieve. Put all into a barrel, and it will ber 
fit for bottling in two months. 

This quantity will produce eighteen gal-- 


TY | lons of punch ; the best oa to use for it ig 


an old rum cask if to be 


Whisky Punch. 
Time, to infuse, one hour. 

1746. Half a pint of whisky ; one lemon ¢, 
one glass of curacoa; one pint of water; 
~ bottles of iced soda-water; sugar to 

e, 

Pour half a pint of whisky on the peel of 
a lemon taken off very thin, and the lemon 
cut into very thin slices, after the whole off 
the white part has been carefully taken off; 
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let it stand an hour. Then add a sufficient 
quantity of sugar, with a glass of curacoa, 
about a pint of water, and two bottles of 
ced soda-water, Mix all well together. 


To Make George IV. Milk Punch. 


Time, to. infuse, twelve hours; to stand, six 
hours, - - 

1747. Two quarts of rum; peel of twelve 
lemons ; peel of two Seville oranges; two 
quarts of cold spring water; one pound of 
loaf sugar; one pint of lemon juice; one 
nutmeg; one pint of strong green tea; a 
quarter of a pint of maraschino ; one pint of 
Madeira; one pint of boiling milk. 

Infuse the peels of the lemons and the 
oranges in the rum for twelve hours, then 
add the cold spring water, the loaf sugar, 
lemon juice, and the nutmeg grated, the 
green tea, maraschino and Madeira, Mix 
all together, and then stir in the new milk 
boiling hot. Let it stand six hours, then 
Sad it through a jelly bag until it is per- 

ly clear, and bottle it off for use. 


Holmby Cup. 
1748. One bottle of claret ; one of soda- 
water; one small glass of brandy ; sugar to 
taste; one small lump of ice. 


Cup from the “ Blues.” 


1749. Four quarts of water; two bottles 
of cider; one bottle of perry; one pint of 
sherry ; two large glasses of brandy ; two of 
rum-shrub; sweeten to your taste. 

Twe bottles of champagne improve it 
very much, and borage put init is also an 
improvement. 

Christmas Bowl. 
Time, three hours. * 

z750, Nine spongecakes; half a pound of 
macaroons; one pint of raisin wine; half a 
pint of sherry; two ounces of almonds ; 
two ounces of powdered sugar-candy; one 
pint and a half of custard. 

Break the spongecakes into small pieces, 
and place in a deep bowl with the maca- 
roons; add the raisin wine and : 
leaving them to soak thoroughly ; sweeten 
with the sugar-candy, and pour over the 
top a very thick custard. Stick with sliced 
almonds. Place the bowl on a stand, orna- 
mented with Christmas evergreens, 


Claret Cup. 
t7gz. One bottle of claret ; one bottle of 


‘soda-water ; one glass of brandy or sherry ; 
done strip ef cucumber; peel of half a 


lemon ; sugar to your taste; a lurip | ice-water 
of jon, ee 





Put all the above ingredients into a silver 
cup, pass a napkin through one of the 
handles, that the edge of the cup may be 
wiped after the contents have been partakea 
of, and hand it round to each person. 


Superior Claret Cup. 


1752. Two bottles of claret; one of 
champagne; three glasses of sherry ; one 
of noyau; half a pound of ice; one sprig 
of borage, or a few slices of cucumber; 
sugar, if required. 

Mix and serve as above. 


Champagne Cup. 

1753. One bottle of champagne; two 
bottles of soda-water; one glass of brandy; 
one pound of ice; a sprig of green borage, 
or two or three slices of cucumber; two 
ounces of powdered loaf sugar. 

Mix all together in a silver cup, and serve 
as Claret Cup. 


Another Way. 


"3734 One bottle of champagne; three 
wineglasses of sherry; one wineglass of 
curacoa; four slices of lemon ; two slices of 
tucumber (or peel); one of pineapple ; one 
bottle of soda-water; all mixed together, 


and iced. 
Serve as Claret Cup. 


Sherry Cobbler. 


1755. Half a pint of sherry; a little mint: 
a tablespoonful of sugar; a derge quanti 
of pounded ice; two slices of lemon; a 
a bottle of soda-water; all mixed together. 


Porter Cup. 


1756. One quart of porter ; half a pint of 
sherry ; four slices of lemons; and a little 
nutmeg; all well mixed together, and iced, 


Capillaire. 
Time, until a froth rises. 


1757. Fourteen pounds of sugar; six 
eggs; three quarts of water; one gill of 
orange-flower water; with two er three 
drops of vanilla. 

ake fourteen pounds of sugar, break 

six eggs in with the shells, stir into it gradu-. 
ally three quarts of water, set it over the 
fire, and boil it, and take off the scum until 
only a light froth rises ; add to it a gill of 
orange-flower water, and two or three 

of vanilla, then strain it through a jelly bag, 
and when cold, bottle it; cork it tight to 
eep. 

A wineclass of this put to a tumbler of 
is much liked, and very 
Slices of lemon, or Dineapple, or crushed 


~*~ 
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strawberries, raspberries, or ripe currants 
may be added to it, also a glass of wine, 
‘brandy, or rum. 


Gream Sherbet. 


1758. Yolks of six eggs; one dessert- 
spoonful of orange-flower water; two quarts 
of cream; three-quarters of a pound of loaf 


Put the yolks of six eggs and a dessert- 
spoonful of orafge-flower water into two 
quarts of cream; boil it up ozce ina 
covered stewpan, then strain it; add to it 
three-quarters of a pound of fine loaf-sugar, 
and stir it until it is dissolved. 

When cold, set it in ice, or freeze it the 
game as ice cream. 


Lemon Sherbet. 


. 3759. A pound and a half of loaf sugar ; 
“one quart of water ; nine lemens. 

Dissolve a pound and a half of loaf sugar 
in a quart of water; take nine large lemons, 
wipe them clean, and cut each in two; 
squeeze them, so as to extract the juice and 
the essence from the peel; stir into it the 
sugared water, then strain it, and freeze the 
same as ice cream. 


Strawberry Sherbet. 
Time, to stand, three or four hours, - 


1760. One pound of strawberries ; three 
pints of water; juice of one lemon; cne 
tablespoonful of orange-flower water ; one 
pound of double-refined sugar. 

Take one pound of picked strawberries, 
crush them to a smooth mass; then add 
three pints of water, the juice of a lemon, 
and a tablespoonful of orange-flower water; 
let it stand for three or four hours. Puta 

und of double-refined sugar into another 

in, stretch over ita large cloth or napkin, 
and strain the strawberries through it on the 
sugar, wring it, to extract as much of the 
juice as possible ; stir until the sugar is dis- 
golved, then strain again, and set it in 
ice for an hour before serving, in small 
tumblers. 


Noyau. 
Time, five days. 


t76x, To one quart of English gin, allow 
one pound of loaf sugar, and three ounces 

of bitter almonds, 

Blanch and cut three ounces of bitter 
almonds into a quart of English gin ; let it 
infuse three days by a fire, shaking the bottle 
often. Then add a of loaf sugar, 

pict immened fn bageree er let it stand 


days longer, shaking {t frequently. 


Then filter it through blotting paper and it 
will be fit for use. 


Honey Noyan, 
Time, to make, ten days, 

1762. Four ounces of bitter almonds ; two 
ounces of sweet almonds; two pounds of 
loaf sugar; three lemons; two quarts of 
gin ; two large spoonfuls of clarified honey; 
one pint of milk. 

Blanch and pound the almonds, and mix 
them with the sugar, which should be rolled. 
Boil the milk, and when cold, mix all the 
ingredients together, and let them stand ten 
days, shaking them every day. Filter the 
mixture through blotting paper, bottle off 
for use, and seal the corks down. 


Gingerette, 
Time, to make, six days. 


1763. One pound of currants; one pint 
of gin; the peel of one lemon; one pound 
of sugar; half an ounce of pulverized 
ginger. 

Bruise one pound of currants, and put to 
them one pint of the best gin, and the peel 
of alemon cut very thin; let it stand two 
days, then strain it, and add half an ounge 
of pulverized ginger, and one pound of 
loaf sugar to each pint. Let it stand a few 
| days, Stirring it occasionally. Strain it 
again and put it into bottles. 


Ginger Cordial, 
Time, three or four days. 


1764. Oneounce and a half of pounded 
ginger; one pound and a half of white 
or black currants; one quart of white 
‘brandy ; one pound of loaf sugar. 
Add to an ounce and a half af pounded 
ginger, a pound and a half of white or 
black currants picked and bruised; then 
pour in a quart of the best white brandy, 
{and let it stand three or four days and strain 
it through a cloth. Dissolve a pound of 
double-refined loaf sugar in a little boiling 
water ; when cold mix it all together, strain 
it through a flannel bag, and bottle it for use. 


” 


Orange Brandy, 

_ Time, to steep, forty-eight hours, 

1765. Hightlemons; eight Seville oranges; 
three pounds of loaf sugar; three pennys 
worth of saffron; one galion of brandy. 

Take the thin pee! of the lemons and the 
oranges, put them into a pan or jar, with 
rape a ati, sept giasnt Let a 
Ww. steep for forty-eight hours, stirring 
often, Then strain it off, and bottle for 





— 


use, The dregs make orange cakes or| 


marmalade. 


Lemon Brandy. 
Time, to steep, eight days. 

1766, Three quarts of brandy ; one pound 
and three-quarters of loaf sugar; peel of 
six lemons ; juice of twelve; one quart of 
boiling milk. 

Put three quarts of brandy into an earthen 
pan orjug, which has a cover ; add to it a 
pound and three-quarters of loaf sugar, 
the peel of six lemons, cut very thin, the 

juice of twelve strained, and a quart of 
boiling milk. Let it steep for eight days, 
stirring it once a day ; then strain it through 
a flannel bag and bottle it for use. 


Morella Cherry Brandy. 


1767. Four roe of morella cherries ; 
half a gallon of the best brandy; two pounds 
of loaf sugar. 

Pick the cherries from the stalks, and put 
them into bottles with the loaf sugar; fill 
each bottle up with brandy ; cover them 
first with bladder, over that paper, and set 
them by for use, 


Raspberry Vinegar. 
Time, to make, two days, 


1768. Four quarts of raspberries; to 
every pint of juice allow a pound and a half 
of loaf sugar ; one quart of vinegar. 

Pour a quart of vinegar over swe quarts 
of fresh raspberries, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours ; then strain it through a sieve, 
without pressing the fruit; pour the liquor 
on another two quarts of fresh raspberries, 
and in twenty-four hours strain it off again. 
To every pint of juice allow a pound and 
a half of loaf sugar. Pour all into a deep 
jar, and set it in a of hot water till the 
sugar is all dissolved, then take off the 
scum and bottle it for use, 


Blackberry Syrup.' 
Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. | 


¥769. Oneé pound of sugar to every pint 
of water ; as many pints of blackberry juice 
as there are pounds of sugar; half a nut- 
meg; half a wineglass of brandy to each 
quart of syrup. 

Make a p ofa pound of sugar to each 
pint of water; boil it until it is rich and 
thick ; then add to it as many pints of the 
juice “of ripe blackberries as there are 
pounds of sugar; put half a nutmeg grated 
to each quart of syrup ; let it boil fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then add to it half a wine- 
giew Of brandy for each quart of syrup. 


Orange, Lemon, and Cherry Brandy, &e. 


fener ee ee a ee ee 


$27. 


Set it to become cold, and then bottle it for 
use. 
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Mulberry Syrup. 
Time, twenty minutes. 

1770. To each pint of mulberry juice 
allow one pound of loaf sugar. 

Put some ripe mulberries into a jar, cover 
it ‘over, and set it in a saucepan of water ; 
let it boil, and as the liquor rises from the 
mulberries, drain it off. To each pint add’ 
a pound of loaf sugar. Set it over the fire 
and boil it to the consistency of cream, skim 
i well, and when cold, bottle and cork it 

own. 


Mulled Wine. 
Time, five minutes. 


1771. One quart of new milk ; one stick of 
cinnamon; nutmeg and sugar to taste; yolks 
of six eggs; a spoonful or two of cream. 

Boil a quart of new milk five minutes with 
a Stick of cinnamon, nutmeg, and sugar to 
your taste, then take it off the fire, and let it 
stand to cool. Beat the yolks of six eggs 
very well, and mix them with a large spoon- 
ful or two of cold cream, then mix it with the 
wine, and pour it backwards and forwards 
from the saucepan to the jug several times. 

Send it to table with biscuits, 


Wine Whey. 
Time, five minutes. 

1772. Half a pint of milk ; sugar to taste; 
one wineglass of white wine. 

Put half a pint of milk over the fire, 
sweeten it to taste, and when boiling throw 
in a wineglass of sherry. As soon as the 
curd forms, strain the whey through muslin 
intoa tumbler. 


To Mull Ale, 


Time, ten minutes, 


1773. One pint of ale; three or four 
cloves ; nutmeg and sugar to taste; yolks 


! | of four eggs ; a little cold ale. 


Take a pint of ale and put it into a sauce- 
pan with three or four cloves, nutmeg, ard 
sugar to your taste, set it over the fire, and 
when it boils, take it off to cool. Beat the 
yolks of four eggs well, and mix them with 
a little cold ale, then put it to the warm ale, 
and pour it in and out of the saucepan 
séveral times, heat it again till quite hot, 
and serve it with dry toast. 


Egg Wine. 
Time, about five minutes. 


3774 One glass of white wine; qne sponm 
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ful of cold water ; a few lumps of loaf sugar; 
a little grated nutmeg ; one egg. 

Put a glass of white wine with half a 
wineglass of cold water, a little sugar, and 
grated nutmeg, into a very clean saucepan ; 
set it over the fire, and when it boils pour it 
by degrees over an egg well beaten with a 
spoonful of cold water, stir it one way fora 
minute, and serve it with dry toast in a 
plate. | 

Egg Flip. 2 

1778. Three eggs; a quarter of a pound 
of eke moist sugar; apintand a halfof beer. 

Beat three whole eggs with a quarter of a 
pound of good moist sugar; make a pint 
and a half of beer very hot, but do not let it 
boil, then mix it gradually with the beaten 
eggs and sugar, toss it to and fro from the 
saucepan into a jug twoor three times, grate 
a@ little nutmeg on the top, and serve it. 
os wineglass of spirits may be added if 


Family Brewing. 

Not many persons in the present day 
brew at home ; but as some few might wish 
to do so, we give the following receipt sup- 
plied by a friend, and used in his family. 

1776. Four bushels of malt; sixty gallons 


of water; (for small beer, after the first is |: 


drawn off, forty more gallons); three pounds 
of good Farnham hops ; three-quarters of a 
pint of yeast. 

The copper should hold forty gallons of 
water, which should, when boiling, be put 
into the mash vat. When it has stood until 
you can see your face in the water, then 
mash the malt in it, and stir it well till it is 
all wet. Cover it up with sacks to keep in 
the steam. To four bushels of malt put 
forty gallons of boiling water, let it stand 
one hour and a half, then add éwexty gallons 
more water, let it stand two hours and a 
half longer, which will make in the whole 
four hours. When you add the water to the 
malt the second time, wet the hops with a 
bucket or two of boiling water. During this 
time the brewer should scald his barrel, and 
have forty gallons of boiling water ready to 
go on the malt when the first liquor is drawn 
off, which will make good small beer. Three 
pounds of good Farnham hops will be suffi- 
cient for this quantity, which we call ale and 
small beer. Be sure to boil your first wort 
with the hops at least three-quarters of an 
hour ; keep it boiling all the time—gallop- 
ing; (boil the small beer the same time). 
Then strain off the wort, in the shade if 
possible. When it is lukewarm, put it into 
the tun tub, and set it to work with halfa 
put of yeast. ‘The next day draw it off into 


the barre]. When the beer has done ferment- 
ing, bung it down close; observe to paste 
brown paper over the vent hole with a little 
yeast, lest it should ferment, which is some- 
times the case, but be sure to keep: it 
stopped down as soon as the fermentation is 
over. The casks should hold thirty-three or 
thirty-six gallons. You will find a small 
barrel very useful to hold the overplus of ale 


\ which you will sometimes have, and which 


will be fit to drink sooner. Observe the 
same rules with strong beer, only with the 
addition of one and a half bushels of malt 
more, and two pounds of hops, and then 
your second tun will be very good table 
beer, and you may make twenty gallons of 
small beer for common use. Be sure to 
see the barrels are well cleaned with scalding 
(not boiling) water. A yard of small chain 
is a very good thing to put into the barrels, 
to clean them. Very much depends on the 
cleanliness of the vessels. As soon as the 
casks are empty be sure to oork them close, 
or they will get musty, which can never be 
remedied. You may add yeast to the small 
beer, and tun it as soon as it is cold. You 
must not stir the mash when you add the 
water to the first beer, but pour it milk-warm 
over the top of the malt, oa 


Directions for Brewing in Cottages. 
Time, three or four days, 


1777. One peck of malt; two ounces of 
hops; six gallons of water; a few birch 
twigs, Ora little wheat straw ; one teacupful 
of yeast. i 

oil three gallons of water; take it off as 
soon as it boils, and let it stand till you can 
see your face in it, While the water is 
heating, get ready aclean rinsing-tub with a 
small hole bored in the bottom, and stopped 
with a peg or cork. Cover it with a few 
birch twigs or some clean wheat straw, put 
a coarse bit of cloth over the bottom of the 
tub, then put in the malt. Pour the water 
on it, and stir it well for a few minutes. 
Cover it close with a sack, and let it stand 
for three days to keep warm near the fire ; 
then pull out the peg or cork, and let the 
whole run into a bucket. Put the peg in 
again immediately, and having prepared 
another three gallons of water just as you 
did before, pour it on the malt, and set it by 
the fire as before, covered close, for two 
hours, As soon as you have emptied the 
second three gallons of water out of the 
boiler, put into it the first run from the malt, 
and boil it a quarter of an hour with the 
hops. Strain it through a sieve into a shal 
low vessel to cool as quickly as possible. 

Run off the seoond three gallons, and bell 
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them with the same hops for half an hour; 
then strain and cool as for the first run, 
Mix both runs from the malt together, add 
& smal] teacupful of yeast, and let it ferment 
for two or three days, during which time it 
must be frequently skimmed, 


A good nurse is frequently of as much im- 
portance asa skilful physician; and ‘‘kitchen 
physic, ” as it has been called, is often of the 

rst importance. Every mother of a family 
ought to know how to cater for the fitful 
appetite and weak digestion of an invalid. 
A truly loving and tender woman would 
rather prepare the food of her beloved and 
suffering child, or of her husband, than trust 
it to the care of an ordinary cook. It has 
been our fate to be much thrown with sick- 
ness, and we have carefully garnered to- 
gether many strengthening prescriptions in 
the way of food, which we can assure the 
reader have had the test of use and expe- 
rience. We subjoin them, with some few 
commoner preparations for the sick-room. 


Arrowroot; 


1778. Half a pint of milk; one dessert- 
spoonful of arrowroot; sugar to taste; lemon 
peel, 

Take care to get the very des? arrowroot, 
as many imitations are sold. Mix a dessert- 
spoonful with a Jétt/e cold water till it is 
quite smooth. Boil half a pint of milk; 
pour it on the arrowroot, w:t¢le boiling, 

_ Stirring it all the time. Add a lump or two 
of sugar, and a little lemon peel, 


Water Arrowroct. 


27979. One dessertspoonful of arrowroot ; 
one gill of water; sugar; one tablespoonful 
of brandy, or one wineglass of wine. 

Mix a dessertspoonful of arrowroot with a 
little water very smooth, Have ready water 
in a kettle guzte doc/ing. Pour it on the 
arrowroot till it becomes clear, stirring it all 
the time. A few lumps of sugar and the 
wine or brandy can be mixed with it before 

the boiling water on it, using the 
wine or brandy to mix the arrvwroot with 
instead of the water. 


Bread Jelly. 


z78. One roll; one lemon; one quart of | tast 


water; su to taste. 

Take the crumb of a perny roll; cut it 
into thin slices, and toast them of a pale 
brown on both sides. Put them intoa quart 
of spring water. Let it simmer over the 


a 


Three 
tained. 
the beer in a small cask, where it will pro- 
bably ferment a little, after which stop it 
down close, 
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fire till it has become a jelly. Strain it 
through a thin cloth, and flavour it imme- 
diately with a little lemon juice and sugar. 


Broth—Chicken. 
1781. Take an old fowl; stew it to pieces 


with a couple of onions. Season lightly 
with pepper and salt; skim and strain it. 


Port Wine Jelly. 
Time, fifteen or twenty minutes. 
1782, One pint of port wine; one ounce 


of isinglass; one ounce of sugar; a Guarter 


of a pint of water. 

Put the isinglass and sugar into a quarter 
of a pint of water. Set it over the fire till 
the isinglass is dissolved; then add the wine. 
Strain it through a jelly bag or a clean piece 
of muslin into a jar or mould, and let it set. 
It is best to put it into a jar, to cover it till 
cold, and give a piece about the size of a 
walnut two or three times a day to the 
patient. 
oe jelly may be made to drink hot 

us:— 

Put a teaspoonful of melted isinglass to 
one wineglass of port wine, adding one 
clove and a lump of sugar. Make it hot 
over an etna, 


Port Wine Jelly. 


1783. One bottle of port wine; two ounces 
of gum arabic; two ounces of sugarcandy; 
two ounces of isinglass. 

Put all these ingredients into a jar, stand 
it in a saucepan of water, and keep it sim- 
mering till all is dissolved. 


Weaker Wine Jelly for Invalids. 
- Time, altogether, half an hour. 

1784. The juice of two oranges; the peet 
of one; yolks of four eggs; half an ounce of 
isinglass; half a pint of sherry or white 
wine; half a pint of water; loaf sugar to 


e. 
Put the isinglass into hot water and gra- 
dually dissolve it, then stir in as much loal 
sugar as is approved, with the juice of the 
oranges strained, and the peel cut very thin; 
well beat the yolks of the eggs with the 
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wine; put all into a saucepan and let it 
simmer for a minute or two, not boil; stir- 
ring it all the time, then let it stand a short 
time before putting it into a mould, which 
must be previously soaked in cold water. 
This quantity makes a pint, and if good 
sherry and new-laid eggs are used, it will be 
found excellent for invalids. 


A Strong Broth. 
.- Time, nearly four hours. 


- 29785. One pound of veal; one pound of 
beef; one pound of the scrag end of a neck 
of mutton; a little salt; three quarts of water. 

Put the above quantities into three quarts 
of water, with a little salt, and a few whole 
peppers. Boil it until reduced to one quart. 


Calf’s Feet. 
Time, four hours. 


1786. Two calf’s feet; two pints of water; 
one pint of new milk; a little lemon peel or 
mace, 

Put the ingredients into a jar, cover it 
down, and keep it in the oven for four hours. 
When cold, remove the fat. Flavour it with 
lemon peel or mace, as preferred. This is 
very strengthening if taken the first thing in 
the morning and the last at night. _ 


Isinglass. 

1787, Isinglass should be put into the in- 
valid’s tea, morning and evening, a good 
pinchful for a teacup. It should be intro- 
duced as much as possible into the food of 
the weak, as it is most strengthening. 


White Broth for Invalids. 
Time, two hours 


- 24788. Two pounds of vear; a small fowl; 
a blade or two of mace; a slice or two of 
lemon peel; one tablespoonful of rice; two 


gs. 
Put the veal and a small fowl trussed into 
a stewpan, with sufficient water to cover it; 
add the mace, lemon peel, and the rice. 
Place the pan over a gentle fire, and let it 
simmer until the juice of the meat is tho- 
roughly extracted. Well beat up two eggs, 
ut them into a tureen, and pour the boiling 
roth very gradually on them, taking care 
to stir with a spoon the whole time. Serve 
it up with toasted sippets. 


Ordinary Beef Tea. 
Time, three or four hours. 
178. Two ds of gravy beef; two 
pints and a half of water; a little salt. 
Cut two pounds of gravy into slices, 
@nd put it into a jar with two pints and a 


half of water, and a pinch of salt. Cover it 
over. Set it in a warm oven for three or 
four hours. When done, strain it through 
a fine sieve, and set it in acold place, warm- 
ing a small portion when required, 


Very Strong Beef Tea. 
Time, four hours. 


1790. Cut two pounds of lean beef into 
small square dice, put it into a jar ora basin 
without water, cover it over, stand it inthe 
oven for three or four hours, till every drop 
of gravy is out of the meat. Then mix this 
rich stock with boiling water to the strength 
required, 

Beef Essence. ~- 
Time, half an hour. 


179t. One pound of lean beef; one pint 
of water; one clove; a lump of sugar, and a 
little salt. 

Cut into thin slices a pound of beef from 
the rump; lay them on a trencher, and 
scrape them with a knife as quickly as pos- 
sible until as fine as sausage meat. Put this 
into a saucepan, and stir it over the fire until 
thoroughly warmed through, which will take 
from five to ten minutes; then add one pint 
of water, one clove, a lump of sugar, and a 
little salt, Cover the saucepan as tightly as 
you can, and let it remain at the side of the 
fire for twenty minutes, press the meat with 
a spoon through a sieve to extract the 
essence, and it will be fit for use, 


Mutton Broth. ~ 
Time, three hours 


1792. Three pounds of scrag of mutton ; 
three quarts of water; two turnips; one table- 
spoonful of pearl barley, or rice. 

Boil in three quarts of water, three pounds 
of the scrag end of a neck of mutton, with 
two turnips sliced, and a tablespoonful of 
pearl barley, or rice. Let it boil gently for 
three hours, keeping it well skimmed, Serve 
it very hot with toasted bread. 


Veal Broth. 
Time, three hours. 


1793. Four or five pounds of knuckle of 
veal; two blades of mace; one onion; a 
head of celery ; a little parsley; pepper, agit, 


and two ounces of rice, with three quarts 
of water. 
Stew four or five ds of knuckle of 


veal in three quarts of water, with two blades 
of mace, an onion, a head of celery cut into 
slices, and a little parsley, pepper, and salt ; 
let it simmer i Saget until reduced to two 
quarts, then take out the meat, and serve it 
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up with parsley and butter. Add to the 
broth two ounces of rice, separately boiled, 
or two ounces of vermicelli, put in only long 
enough to stew tender. 


Nourishing Soup for Invalids, 
Time, two hours, 


2794.’ Two pounds of lean veal or beef; a 
quarter of a pound of pearl barley ; a little 
fresh celery, or celery seed; a little salt. 

Boil two pounds of lean veal, or beef, with 
a@ quarter of a pound of pearl barley in a 
* eg of water very slowly, until it becomes 
the consistency of good cream; flavour it 
with a little fresh celery, or celery secd, and 
salt. Strain it when done through a fine 
hair sieve, and serve. This soup will only 
keep until the next day, therefore not more 
than the quantity required must be made, 


Gloucester Jelly. 
Time, two hours, 


1795. One ounce of powdered rice; one 
ounce of sago; one ounce of pearl barley ; 
one ounce of isinglass ; one ounce of eringo 
root ; one ounce of hartshorn shavings. 
> Simmer these ingredients in three pints of 
water till reduced to one pint; strain it. 
Pieces may be cut from this jelly and taken 
in tea or broth, or in a cup of new milk, as 
preferred, every morning. 


Gruel of Patent Groats. 
Time, ten minutes, 


1796. Two dessertspoonfuls of patent 
gfoats ; one pint of water; a wineglass of 
brandy or any other spirit, or of white wine. 

Mix two dessertspoonfuls of patent groats 
in a basin with only sufficient water to work 
it into a cream ; then pour over it a pint of 
boiling water, stirring it all the time; stir it 
over the fire until sufficiently thick, When 
done, sweeten it to taste, and add eithera 
glass of white wine, brandy, or any other 
spirit, with a little grated ginger or nutmeg. 


Gruel. 
- Time, a quarter of an hour. 


1797. Two tablespoonfuls of oatmeal ; 
halfa blade of mace; a piece of lemon peel; 
three-quarters of a pint of water or milk; a 
little sugar; and white wine. 

Mix two spoonfuls of oatmeal very smooth 
in a little water, and put it gradually to three- 
quarters of a pint; acd a little lemon peel, 
and half a blade of mace; set it over the fire 
fora quarter of an hour, stirring it constantly. 
Then strain it, and add sugar to taste, and a 
little white wine. 


Barberry Jelly. 

1798. One pint of barberry juice; one 
pound of powdered white sugar. 

Boil the barberry juice and sugar to a 
jelly; strain it, and pour it into a jam pot 
for use. It is excellent for colds and sore 
throats, 


Silver Jelly. 
Time, to boil the feet five hours and a half; 
to boil the jelly twenty minutes. 


1799. One set of calf’s feet; one ounce of 
isinglass; one pint of the best gin; one 
pound of loaf sugar; juice of six lemons; 
peel of two; whites of six eggs, , 

Boil the calf’s feet in four quarts of water 
with the isinglass until the feet are done to 
rags, and the water wasted to half the quan- 
tity; strain it, and when cold remove the 
feet, and the jelly from the sediment very 
carefully, Put the jelly into a stewpan with 
the sugar, the juice of the lemons, and the 
peel of two; add the gin. When the flavour 
is thoroughly drawn from the lemon, put in 
the whites of the eggs well beaten, and their 
shells broken up, place the stewpan over the 
fire, and let it boil for twenty minutes; but 
do not stir it after the egg has been added. 
Dip a jelly bag into hot water and squeeze 
it dry; run the jelly through it several times 
until quite clear, and then pour it into the 
mould. 

If calf’s feet cannot. be obtained, two 
ounces of gelatine and one ounce of isinglass 
will do as well, 


Old-fashioned Candle 
Time, twenty minutes, 


1800, Six spoonfuls of oatmeal ; one quart 
of water; one blade of old ginger, and a 
little grated ; one quart of porter; sugar to 
taste. 

Boil six spoonfuls of oatmeal groats in one 
quart of water with one blade of whole gin- 
ger and a little grated stirred in after, but 
not strained; then put in the fresh porter 
just before serving. Sweeten it to taste. 

Or, if it is for a poor woman, it is better 
to send half a pound of brown sugar with it, as 
it does not keep so well if sweetened. 


Old-fashioned Brown Candle. 


Time, a quarter of an hour. 


r8or. Three tablespoonfuls of oatmeal 
half a blade of mace; a piece of lemon peel; 
one pint of water; one pint of ale; and 
sugar to taste. 

Put two spoonfuls of oatmeal, half a blade 
of mace, and a piece of lemon peel into a 
pint and a half of water. Boil it about a 
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quarter of an hour, taking care it does not 
boil over. Then strain it, and add a pint 
and a half of ale that is not bitter. Sweeten 
it to your taste, and warm it up for use. 


Barley Oream—Light and Nourishing. 

— Pilot —— of lean veal 2 ~ a 
pound o: ey; two quarts of water; 
a little eas : 

Take two pounaos of veal free from fat or 
skin, cut it into pieces about the size of a 
pea put it nt a ciples with halt 
a n barley and two quarts o 
eae: let i cismer rf reduced to half the 
quantity, then rub it through a sieve, add 
salt to your taste. It should be the con- 
sistency of thick cream. 


Barley Gruel. 
Time, twenty minutes. 

1803. Two ounces of pearl barley ; haifa 
bes of water ; then three pints and a half of 

iling water. 

Boil two ounces of pear] barley in half a 
pint of water to extract the colouring matter, 
throw this away, and put the barley into 
three pints and a half of boiling water, and 
let it boil till it is one half the quantity, then 
strain it for use. 


Barley Water. 
Time, twenty minutes. 

2804. Two ounces of pearl barley; one 
lemon ; sugar to taste. 

First boil the barley in some water to ex- 
tract the colouring, throw that water away, 
and put the barley into a jug; pour some 
boiling water over it, and let it stand for a 
short time. Peel a lemon very thin, pour 
some boiling water over it, with a little 
sugar, and mix it with the barley water, add- 
ing the lemon juice. 


Artificial Ars’s Milk. 


Time, two hours or more, according to the 
strength of the fire. 


2805. Two ounces of pearl barley; two 
warts of water ; half an ounce of hartshorn 
avings; one ounce of candied eringo root. 
Boil two ounces of pearl barley in two 
ts of water for a few minutes ; strain it 

m this first water, and put the same quan- 
tity to it again ; add half an ounce of harts- 
shavings, and one ounce of candied 
eringo root. Boil it gently until half the 
éiguor #3 consumed or boiled away, en 
strain it for use. Equal parts of this decoc- 
tion and cow's milk to be mixed together, 
and taken in the same quantities, and at the 
same time that the real ass's milk would be 


Tonie Drink. 
Time, twenty-four hours. 

2806. A quarter of an ounce of camomile 
flowers; a quarter of an ounce of sliced 
gentian root; a quarter of an ounce of bruised 
columba; a quarter of an ounce of dried 
orange peel; fifty cloves bruised; a pint 
and a quarter of coid spring water. 

Put these ingredients into a jug, and pour 
on them rather more then a pint of cold 
spring water; let it stand twenty-four hours, ~ 
then pour off the clear liquor. Take three 
tablespoonfuls for a dose, fasting every morn- 
ing. 

Blancmange for Invalids. 


Time, fifteen minutes, 


1807. One quart of milk; one ounce of 
isinglass ; peel of one lemon; yolks of six 
eggs; a quarter of a pound of sugar. 

Dissolve in a quart of warm milk an ounce 
of fine isinglass, and strain it through double 
muslin, put it into a delicately clean stew- 
pan with the sugar pounded, and the peel of 
a lemon cut very thin. Let it warm gently, 
until the flavour is well extracted from the 
lemon, and then stir it very gradually to the 
yolks of the eggs; returnit tothe stewpan, and 
set it at the side of the fire until it thickens, 
stirring it all the time. Then pour it into a 
jug, and stir it until nearly cold; pour it into 
a mould dipped into cold water, or oiled, 
and set it ina very cold place for several 
hours, until perfectly cold and firm, 


Chicken Cream. ve 
Time, three-quarters of an hour, 


1808. One chicken; a pint and a half of 
water ; three or four spoonfuls of cream. 

Mince and then pound in a mortar the 
breast of a cold roast chicken, stew the re- 
mainder with all the bones broken, in a pint 
and a half of water till reduced to half a 
pint ; rub the breast through a sieve into the 
half pint of gravy strained off. Mix them to- 
gether till of the consistency of cream ; when 
taken, add three or four spoonfuls of cream, 
and warm it in a mug, in a saucepan of 
boiling water. Two or three spoonfuls may 
be taken by an invalid who cannot take ani- 


mal food, 
Arrowroot Jelly. 
Time, eight minutes. 
x809. Half a 


nt of water; a glass of 

sherry; or a 2 ieltea of brandy; a 

little sugar; some grated nutmeg; one des- 
nful of arrowroot, 


Boil the water and sherry, or brandy, with 
a little sugar and nutmeg; rab the arrows 
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root down with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, then add the boiling wine and water 
gradually, stirring it all the time. Boil the 
whole three minutes, constantly stirring it, 


Beaten Egg. 


1810. One egg ; one wineglass of sherry 
or one cup of tea; sugar to taste. 

An egg beaten up in tea or wine will be 
found very strengthenigg for invalids. It is 
better to take the yolk only, as it is lighter. 


Egg Wine. 

z8zr. One egg; one glass of white wine; 
a little cold water, with sugar to taste. 

Well beat a nice new-laid egg with a little 
water, and then pour over it a glass of white 
wine made very hot with half a tumbler of 
water, and a little pounded sugar. Stir it 
all the time until well mixed together. Then 
set it over the fire until it thickens and is 
very hot without coming to a boil. It must 
be stirred one way all the time, and when 
done, poured into a glass, and served with 
aslice of toasted bread cut into long thin 
slices, and placed on a plate crossed over each 
other. A little grated nutmeg may be added 
if the flavour is liked. 


Brandy Mixture to be given in cases of 
Exhaustion. 


18x. Two eggs; one gill of brandy ; one 
gill of cinnamon water; half an ounce of 
sugar ; two drops of oil of cinnamon. 

Mix the brandy, cinnamon water, ¢he 
yolks of two eggs, powdered white sugar, 
and two drops of oil of cinnamon well to- 
gether. The doses should be given every 
quarter of an hour ; three tablespoonfuls at 
a time, according to the state of the patient. 


- 


Sago Gruel. 


Time, two hours and a quarter. 


1813, One ounce of sago; one pint of 
water; one glass of sherry ; sugar and gin- 
ger; cemon juice or nutmeg to taste. 

Stand the =e in a pint of water on the 
hob to soften for two hours. Boil it fora 
quarter of an hour, keeping it well stirred. 
Sweeten and flavour as preferred, then add 
the wine. 
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Suet and Milk, 
Time, ten to fifteen minutes, 
1814. One tablespoonful of shredded becf- 


suet ; half a pint of fresh milk. 

Mix these ingredients and warm them 
sufficiently to melt the suet completely, 
Skim it. Warm the cup into which you 
pour it, and give it to the invalid to drink 
before it gets cool. 


Milk and Rum, 


x8r5. One tablespoonful of rum; half a 
pint of new milk. 

Mix the rum wed/ with the milk. Pour it 
from one cup into another twice before 
drinking it. It should be takcn before 
breakfast. 


. Orange Jelly for Invalides, 
Time, one hour, 

1816, One dozen oranges; two lemons; 
quarter of a pound of sugar; one ounce 
and a half of isinglass; half a pint of water ; 
peel of one orange. 

Mix the juice of the oranges and lemons 
with the sugar. Boil the isinglass and peel 
of one orange in half a pint of water very 
gently. Strain the syrup, and add the dis- 
solved isinglass to it while hot through a 
sieve ; mix well together, and pour into the 
mould. Keep in a cool place, 


Hartshorn Jelly. 


1817. Ingredients: half a pound of harts- 
horn shavings ; five pints of water; rinds of 
four China oranges, and four lemons; half a 
pound of sugar; tle whites of six eggs. 

Simmer the half pound of shavings in 
five pints of water until it is reduced to 
half the quantity; strain it, and boil it up 
with the rinds of the lemons pared very 
thin, and the oranges; when cold, add the 
juice, the loaf sugar, and the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a froth; let the jelly have 
four boils, without stirring, and strain it 
through a jelly-bag. Place it in she moulds 
in a cold place. ° 

A Cooling Drink for Feverish Thirst. 

1818, One tablespoonful of cream of tar- 
tar; juice of two large lemons; a pint of 
boiling water ; sugar to taste; one wineglass 
of gin. Mix all together. 
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LUNCHEONS. 


Luncheon differs from dinner in large 
households only in the general absence of 
soup and fish, and in the mode of serving; 
both meat, game, vegetables, puddings, 
fruit, &c., being placed on the table at the 
same time. 

Lunchcons in small families (not of large 
means) generally consist of the cold meat or 
poultry left from dinner; of cake, bread, 
cheese, &c.; but this slight repast ought to be 
properly served at all times, so that the ser- 
vant may never feel awkward at the presence 


Luncheon for 





of unexpected puests. The butter should 
be sent up in summer in a glass dish with 
water; in winter garnished with parsley. 
The bread should be placed on the table on 
a wooden platter; the cheese on a nice cheese 
cloth. Everything must be as neat and nice 
as possible. We give two specimens of 
luncheons, such as are ordinarily sent up for 
guests. Home luncheons must be directed 
by the mistress of the family, according to 
her taste and means, 


Ten Persons. 





Roast Fowl, 
(Hot.) 
Potatoes. ; Peas. 
Chocolate Cakes, ' Almond Gaufres. 
Lemon Cake. 
Cherries. Strawberries. 
"y Pickles. 
3 Cruet Stand. ' 3 E 
; 8 Silver Sugar Dredge. e 
Apple Tart. Neapolitan Cake. Custard. 
Cheese Fingers. Biscuits, 
Cold Lamb. 
Croquet Tea for Twenty Persons. 
Tea. Coffee, 
A whole Salmon (cold). 
t Pigeon Pie, Veal Patties. & 
Bread. 4 
Cake. g 
F Toast, Biscuits. | 3 
Fruit. ; 
B Butter, Butter. 4 4 
Gg im Flowers, Sa 
e EB “Fruit. % 
a Butter. Butter. < ‘| 
Bread. rs} 
Toast. Toast, 
& Lemon Cake. 
Cold Chickens. Ham, garnished. 


Cold Forequarter of Lamb, 
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Family Dinner for Six Persons. 
Filleted Plaice. 
Boiled Knuckle of Veal and Rice. 
Potatoes. Jerusalem Artichokes, 
Rumpsteak and Oysters. 
SECOND COURSE, 
Tapioca Pudding. 
Open Tart. 





Dinner for Eight Persons. 


Rice Soup. 
Rolled Loin of Mutton. 
Potatoes. French Beans. 
Curried Veal. 
SECOND COURSE, 
Piain Plum Pudding. General Satisfaction. 
ee eee 





Family Dinner for Six Persons. 
SUMMER. 
Spinach or Greenpea Soup. 
Leg of Lamb. 
Potatoes. | Green Peas, 
Rumpsteak Stewed. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Currant and Raspberry Tart. | 
Jug of Crean. Gcoseberry Fool, 


$36 Spring Dinners. 


se wre, 


Spring Dinner for Party of Twelve Persons. 


Filleted Soles, Mock Turtle. Stewed Eels, 
Removes. 

Entrées, , Entrées. 

Saddle of Mutton. 
Fricandel of Veal. Broiled Ox-tail. 
Roast Fowls and Tongue. 
Asparagus, Potatoes. 
SECOND COURSE, 
Nesselrode Pudding. 
Orange Jelly. Blancmange. 

Ratafia Pudding. 
Gooseberry Tart. 








Spring Dinner for Party of Eight Persons, 
Clear Gravy Soup, 


Red Mullet. 
Removes. 
Extries. Entrées, 
Leg of Lamb and Mint Sauce. 
Fillets de Boeuf, Tendons de Veau, 
Boiled Chicken 
and Tongue, 
Potatoes, Peas, 
Asparagus, Spring Cabbage. 
SECOND COURSE. 
Apple Tart, 
Jersey Wonders. Lemon Cheesecakes, 
Boiled Custard. 


Icad Venice Pudding, . 
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Summer Dinner for a Party of Twelve Persons. 
Julienne Soup. 
Salmon and Lobster Sauce and Cucumber, 


. Removes. 
Forequarter of Lamb. 
Entrées, Entries. 
Tongue. Larded Sweetbreads, 
Boiled Capon. 
Kidneys Sautés au Vin. Mutton Cutlets & la Financiére.* 
Asparagus. Green Peas, Cauliflowers. Potatoes 


SECOND COURSE. 


Cherry Tart. 
Chocolate Cakes, Noyau Jelly. 
Artichokes, 
Vanilla Cream. Iced Custards, 





Summer Dinner For a Party of Sixteen Persons. 


Asparagus Soup. 
Soup Jardiniére. 
Salmon (Lobster Sauce and Cucumbers). 


Tench Stewed, 
Entrées. Removes, Entrées. 
Tongue. Spatchcock, 
Turkey Poults, 
Fricasseed Pigeons. Turban of Rabbit 
Lamb Cutlets and Peas, Veal Patties. 
Sirloin of Beef, 


SECOND COURSE, 


Plovers, 

Iced Venice Pudding. Sir Watkin’s Pudding. 
Créme & la Comtesse. Maraschino Jelly. 
Darioles. Choux & la Comtesse 

Louis Philippe’s Pudding. | 


8 That is, dressed with Financiére Sauce. 
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Autumn Dinner for a Party of Ten or Twelve Persons. 








Mulligatawny Soup. 
Salmon. 
Spitchcock Eels. 
Haunch of Venison. 
Boiled Chickens and Celery Tongue, garnished with Brussels 
Sauce. Sprouts, 
Curried Eggs, Kromeskies. 


Fricandeau of Veal. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Milan Soufflé. 
Pineapple Fritters, - Lemon Jelly. 


Stone Cream, College Puddings. 
Partridges. 


For Small Dinner Party. 
Soupe Macaroni. 
Fish: Boiled Cod and Oyster Sauce 


Removes. 
Peahen larded. 

Entrées. Entvrtes. 
Salmi of Wild Goose. Escalloped Oysters, 
Saddle of Mutton 4 la Portugaise. 

Potatoes, Brocoli, 


SECOND COURSE. 
Grouse, 
" Cheese Canapéeg. Isinglass Jelly. ~ 
Custard with Cream Volunteer’s Puddings 
Apricui Tart. 
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oom. 
Autumn Dinner for Sixteen Persons. 
Clear Gravy Soup. 
Crecy Soupe 4 fa Reine. 
Salmon Trout. 
Prawn Sauce, 
Fillets of Soles, 
Entrtes. Removes. Entrées. 
Cannelon de Beeuf. Veal Cutlets. 
Calf’s Head. 
Pigeon Pie, Oyster Patties. 
Saddle of Mutton. 
Tongue, Chicken & I’Estragon, 
SECOND COURSE. 
Sweet Vols-au-Vent. Maids of Honour, 
Hare, 


P Open Jelly and Whipped Cream. 
Chancellor’s Pudding. 
Souffiés in Cases. _ Tartlets & la Créme. 


Apple Hedgehog. 








- 


Winter Dinner for Twelve or Sixteen Persons. 
meen Brown Oyster Soup. | . 


Very Rich White Soup. 
Turbot a la Créme. Fried Whitings. 
Entrées. Entrées. 
. Fricandeau of Ox Palates. Chicken Cutlets, 
Boiled Turkey Stuffed with Chestnuts, 
Chine of Pork. 
Croquettes of Beef. '  -Jugged Pigeons. 
Round of. Beef & la Francaise. 
Roast Larks. Vol-au-Vent, 
; SECOND COURSE. 
- Omelet Soufflé. Jaunemange 
1 Palm Tree Pudding. 
. Arrgwroot Fritters. Léche Créma, 
7 Pheasantg. 


Calfs Feet Jelly Ramaking 
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Christmas Dinner -—Desserts—Suppers. 


Christmas Dinner for a Large Party, 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Potage de Riz & la Piedmontaise, 
Turbot and Lobster Sauce. 
Carpe Farcie, 
Small Ham, 
Roast Turkey and Sausages. 
Pupton Pigeons. Ragotit of Duck. 


Baron of Beef, 


Pork Cutlets with Tomato Sauce, 


SECOND 
Mince Pies. 


House Lamb Cutlets & la Royale. 


COURSE, 
Punch Jelly. 


Christmas Pudding. 


Meringue. 
GAteau de Pomme. 


York Soufflé, 
Charlotte Russe. 


Guinea Fowl 





Desserts. 


The dessert is placed on the table from 
the first in the dinners & la Russe; but 
sometimes the top and bottom dishes are 
added after the dinner is over. Even at 
family dinners this mode is the best. Be- 
tween and amongst the dishes it is usual to 
put small glass dishes with preserved ginger, 
Gamson cheese, candied apricots, or any other 


of the sweet dishes given in our dessert re- 
ceipts. Roasted chesnuts should be sent u 
hot on a folded table-napkin. We prefer al- 
monds élanched for the raisins, but some 
people like them better in their skins. A 
few wine biscuits should be put round the 
centre cake, and olives are sometimes re- 
quired for the gentlemen, 


Suppers. 


A lady has full space for exercising her 
taste at the supper table. <A good eye for 
colour will give a great charm to the ar- 
rangement. With flowers, fruit, frothed 
whipped creams, coloured jellies, and all 
the elegance of sweet dishes, she can 
scarcely fail to offer a perfect 

astronomic beauty to the eye, if she will 
take a little care in the arrangement of the 
table herselt. A pian drawn out on paper 
and given to an mtelligent servant, will 


secure her from mistakes generally ; if her 
footman is inexperienced, she should first 
glance at the table herself before her guests 
are invited to it. For two or three evenin 
guests, a few sandwiches, a cake, fruit, an 
wine will suffice, as people now generally 


picture of| dine late. We offer the plan of two suppers, 
unter 


not so elaborate as those provided by 
would be, but sufficient for ordinary enter 
tainments, 


Summer Supper. $42 
Supper. 
SUMMER. = 
Roast Turkey. 
Noyaz Jelly. Charlotte Russe, 
Ham with Aspic Jelly, j 
Jelly and Whipped Cream, Milan Soufiié, 
Blancmange. Flummery, 
Fruit. Fruit. 


Vase of Flowers. 


7 GAteau de Chocolat. 

| Raised Game Pie, 

‘s Lobster Salad, 

3 Trifle. 

3 Veal Cake. 

4 Fruit. Fruit. 
2 Tipsy Cake, 


Centre Vase, 


Ferns, Grapes, &c, 
Tipsy Cake. 

Fruit. Fruit. 
Crystallized Oranges, 
Pigeon Pie. 

Apple Trifle. 
Mayonnaise de Sai1ron. 
Raised Ham and Chicken Pie. 
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Orange Chips. 
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Cold Chickens cut up. Oranges with Jelly. Cold Chickens cut up. 


© 
& 
Candied Apricots. Meringues, 


G&teau Nourmahal, 
Lemon Sponge. 
Vase of Flowers, 
Ribbon Jelly, . Rice Blancmanga, 
. Tongue Ornamented. . 
Charlotte Russe. Clear Jelly with Fruit in 3 
: Fruit Fruit, : 
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Preserved Ginger. Orange Chips. 
eee Ribbon Blanc- 
Almond eal Salmi of Game. - Alexander Jelly. mange. Maids of Hono 
Tartlets & la Créme. ; < 
Dominoes. — Open Jelly with Neapolitan Pastry. Oranges with | " Orange Jelly. , 
Noyau Jelly. Whipped Cream. Jelly. , : 
pa _  Blancmange. - Chickens. ‘Mutton Cutlets 
& Pigeon Pie. - | _ Roasted Oysters. =. ~~ __.. Scalloped Oystera, & la, Soubise. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS AND 
SERVANTS. 


To Clean Chimney Pieces. 


r8ro. Equal quantities of soft soap and 
pearlash. 

Put the soapand pearl-ash on the chimney 
piece with a soft flannel, let it lay on the 
marble for a few minutes. Wash it off with 
warm water not too hot; wash it over a 
second time with cold spring water. 


For Bright Polished Grates. 


,r8a0. Oil the bright part of the grate with 
good salad oi), dust over it some unslacked 
lime from a muslin bag. Let it remain one 
month, then rub it off with a fine rag. 
Polish it with a leather and a very little 
putty powder. If the grate is not in use 
put on the oil again, 


Te Take Stains out of Marble. 


-y8axr, Mixed unslacked lime in finest 
powder with the stronger soap-lye pretty 
thick, and instantly with a painter’s brush 
lay it on the whole of the marble. In two 
months’ time wash it off perfectly clean. 
Then have ready a fine thick lather of soft 
soap, boiled in soft water, dip a brush in it, 
and scour the marble with powder not as 
common Sorey This will, by vey good 
rubbing, give a beautiful polish. Clear off 
the soap, and finish with a smooth hard 
brush till the end be effected. 


To Take Rust out of Steel. 


18a2. Cover the steel with sweet oil well 
rubbed in, and in forty-eight hours use un- 
slacked lime finely powdered, and rub until 
all the rust disappears. 


To Cement Broken China. 


1829. Beat lime to a very fine almost in- 
visible dust, sift it through book muslin. 
Then tie it up in a piece of thin muslin as 
powdered starch is sometimes used. Brush 
some white of egg over the edges of the 
china, dust the lime rapidly over them, put 
the edges together, and tie a string round 
the cup, &c., till it is firm. 

Isinglass dissolved in spirits of wine, in 
the proportion of one ounce to two wine- 
giassfuls of the spirit, is also a good cement, 


For Removing Paint from Wood. 


18a4. One pound of washing soda ; two 
pounds of unslacked lime. 
"*. Mix'ohe pound of washing soda with two 


pounds of unslacked lime, and if the paint is 
very strong on the wood add fal/a pound - 
of potash. Mix these ingredients togethes, 
and dilute with water until the mixture be- 
comes rather thicker than whitewash, and 
then rub it on the paint with a piece of 
wood folded up in rag. The person who 
uses this preparation must be careful not to 
touch it with the hands, 


To Clean Paper-hangings, 


182s, First blow the dust off with the 
bellows. Divide a white loaf of eight days 
old into eight parts. Take the crust into 
your hand, and, beginning at the top of the 
paper, wipe it downwards in the lightest . 
manner with the crumb. Do not cross or 
go upwards. The dirt of the paper and the 
crumbs will fall together. Observe—you 
must not wipe above half a yard at a stroke, 
and after doing all the upper part go round 
again, beginning a little above were you left 
off. If you do not clean it very lightly you - 
will make the dirt adhere to the paper. 


To Clean Glazed Chintz Furniture when 
taken down for the Summer. 


1826. Shake off the loose dust, then 
lightly brush with a small long-haired fur- ’ 
niture brush ; after which, wipe it closely 
with clean flannels, and rub it with ay 
bread. If properly done, the curtains wi 
look nearly as well as at first, and if the 
colour be not light they will not require 
washing for years. Fold in large parcels 
and put carefully by. 

While the furniture remains up, it should - 
be preserved from the sun and air as much 
as possible, which injure delicate colours ; 
and the dust may be blown off by bellows. 
By the above method, curtains may be kept 
sufficiently clean, to make up again with new 
linings. ee 


To Remove Paint Stains from Glass 
Windows. . 
1827. It frequently happens that painters, 
splash the plate or other glass windows when’ 
they are painting the sills, When this is the 
case, melt some soda in very hot water and’ 
wash them with it, using a soft flannel, ' 
will entirely remove the paint. 


Table Polish. S: 


1808. Half a pint of spirits of wine; sm 
ounce and @ half of gum sheliag ; hall a 


eae 
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ounce of gum benzoin ; half an ounes of 

m sandrac. 

Put the whole in a bottle for a day or two, 
and shake it a few times. When the gums 
are Cissolved it is fit for use. 

When the polish is laid on thick enough, 
take a clean wad and cloth; put a little 
clean spirits of wine on the wad, the same 
as you did with the polish, rub it the same 
way, but very lightly, and until quite pat 
You must then put a little oil on the cloth, 
and rub as in laying on the.polish, 


Another Furniture Polish. 

1829. Three gills of cold drawn oil: one 
gill of turpentine ; one gill of varnish of tur- 
pentine ; one of vinegar. 

These quantities will fill a quart bottle. 

Pour a few drops in the middle of the 
table, add a teaspoonful of cold spring 
water, and rub with a soft cloth, 


To Clean Covers and Tins. 


¥830. Half a pound of soap; a ball of 


pounded whitening ; sufficient warm water 
to make it of the consistency of very thick 
eream. 

Shred the soap into a jug, add a large 
ball of pounded whitening, and pour in suf- 
ficient warm water to make it of the consist- 
ency of a thick cream ; rub it well over the 
tigs, and when dry, polish them with a clean 
leather and powdered whitening. 


To Clean Plate. 


183r. One ounce of prepared hartshorn- 
powder ; one quart of water, 
Boil an ounce of prepared hartshorn- 
wder in a quart of water; while on the 
re, put into it as much plate as the vessel 
will hold; let it boil a few minutes, take it 
out, drain it over the saucepan, and dry it 
near the fire. Then put into the water some 
pieces of linen, and let them remain to soak 
up all the water. When dry, put them aside 
to clean the plate, &c. When the plate is 
dry, rub it well with wash leather. 


To Make Blacking. 
x83a. Four ounces of ivory black ; three 
ounces of treacle ; a tablespoonful of sweet 
oil; a pint and a-.half of small ; one 
ounce of sulphuric acid. 

. Mix with ao ful of sweet oil the four 
ounces of ivory bleck, and the three ounces 
os Sees Pee a pint and 
a half of small beer. Stir it well together, 
and then in'an ounce of sulphuric acid, 

i t till the effervescence ceases ; 
potile it, and it may be used immediately. 





A Receipt for Blacking, 

1833. Two ounces of sugarcandy; one 
ounce of sulphuric acid ; an ounce of 

m arabic ; a quarter of an ounce of blue 
indigo ; half an ounce of turpentine; four 
ounces of ivory black; two tablespoonfuls 
of oil ; one quart of good vinegar, Mix all 
together, .. 


To Bleach Linen. 


3834. A quarter of a pound of chloride of 
lime ; one gallon of water. 

Pour a gallon of boiling water over four 
ounces of chloride of lime ; let it stand two 
days, stirring it occasionally, then pour it 
clear off into bottles. To bleach linen take 
about half a pay and mix it with a quart or 
three pints of cold spring water, Mix it well 
together, and after the linen is washed and 
rinsed from the soap, steep it in the lime 
water for a few hours. 


To Take Stains out of Silk or Cloth. 
1835. Pound some French chalk fine, and 
mix it with warm water to the thickness of 
mustard. Put it on the spots, rub it lightly 
with your finger, or the palm of your hand. 
Put a sheet of blotting, and of brown paper, 
over the spots, and press it with a warm iron, 


To Take Grease out of Silk: 
1836. Take a lump of magnesia, and rub 
it wet on the spot; let it dry, then brush it 
off, and the spot will disappear. 


To Take off Wax-Candle Grease. 
1837. Have an iron made very hot; put a 
piece of clean blotting-paper over the spot, 
and hold the iron céose to it, but do not let 
it touch the paper. The grease will be 
drawn into the paper, 


To Wash Coloured Prints and Washing 
° Bilis. 


1838. Put a little bran into lukewarm 
water, wash quickly through ; rinse in cold 
water also, quickly.“ Hang to dry in a room 
without fire or sunshine. Iron on wron, 
side with a coolish iron, No soapto be 


To Clean an Old Silk Dress. 
1839. Unpick the dress, and brush it with 
a velvet brush. Then grate two large pota~ 
toes into a quart of water ; let it stand to 
settle; strain it off quite clear, and 
the dress with it. Iron it on the wrong 8i 
as the ironed side will be shiny. 


Wash for the Hair. 
2840, Half an ounce of glycerine; halt aa 
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ounce of spirits of rosemary ; five ounces of 
water. 

To be well mixed together and shaken. 
and used night and morning. 


Castor Oil Pomade for the Hair. 


x84r, Four ounces of castor oil; two 
ounces of prepared lard; two drachms of 
white wax; essence of jessamine, or otto of 
roses, ; 

Melt the fat together, and when well 
mixed, and becoming cool, add whatever 
scent you prefer, and stir it constantly until 
cold; then put it into pots or bottles for use. 


Another Pomade for the Hair. 


1842. Half a pound of hog’s lard; a wine- 
glass of rose-water; a teaspoonful cf ammo- 
nia; scented with jessamine or any other 
scent you prefer. 

Mix all well together, and put it into pots 
or glass bottles. 


French Pomatum., *: . 


4843. Four ounces of lard; four ounces 
of honey; two ounces of the lest olive oil ; 
a quarter of an ounce of esence of bitter 
almonds, 

Melt all the above ingredients together, 
and let it stand till cool, when the honey will 
sink to the bottom ; then melt it over again 
withuut the honey, and scent it with the 
essence of almonds, added after the second 
melting, and while liquid. 


Cold Cream. 

1844. Half a pint of rosewater; four 
ounces of oil of almonds; three drachms of 
white wax; three drachms of spermaceu. 

Melt the white wax and spermaceti toge- 
ther with the oil of almonds. Then beat 
them all up, adding the rosewater slowly 
until it is cold. Put it in a pot, and pour 
some rosewater on the top. 


A Winter Soap for Chapped or Rough 
Hands, 


1845. Three pounds of common yellow 
soap; one ounce of camphor dissolved in 
one ounce of rose and one ounce of lavender 
water. 

Beat three pounds of common yellow soap, 
and one ounce of camphor dissolved in one 
ounce of rose and one ounce of lavender 
water in a mortar until it becomes a paste. 
Make it into balls to dry, and set it in a cool 

lace for the winter. The best time to make 
is in the spring. 


Tooth Powder. — 
3046. A quarter.of an ounce of bole 
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armoniac; a quarter of an ounce of bark ; a 
quarter of an ounce of powdered camphor ; 
a quarter of an ounce of powdered myrrh, 

Mix the ingredients very thoroughly toge- 
ther. Tooth powders should be keep closely 
covered in wooden boxes. 

The prescription is for eguaZ quantities of 
the above ingredients, but one ounce of the 
whole mixed is enough at a time, unless a 
chemist is not of easy access, 


To Cure Warts, 


1847. Warts are very troublesome and dis- 
figuring. The following is a perfect cure, 
even of the largest, without leaving any scar. 
It is a Frenchman's prescription, and has 
been tested in the author's family. 

Take a small piece of raw beef, steep it all 
night in vinegar, cut as much from it as will 
cover ‘the wart, tie it on it; or if the excres- 
sence is on the forehead, fasten it on with 
strips of sticking plaster. It may be removed 
in the day, and put on every night. In one 
fortnight the wart will die and peel off. The 
same prescription will cure corns, 


Cartwright’s Prescription for Toothache. 


1848. A little ether and laudanum, mixed, 
and applied on wool to the tooth. 


Embrocation for Chilblains not Broken, 
Time, ten minutes, 

1849. Half a pint of spirits of wine ; two 
drachms of camphor ; two drachms of laud- 
anum. 

Mix the ingredients, and rub the chilblains 
well with the embrocation for ten minutes at 
bed-time, and in the morning. 


Marking Ink. 


1850, One drachm and a half of lunar 
caustic; one scruple of sap green; six 
drachms of water; two drachms of mucile 
age. And— | 


Preparation Liquor, 


18sr. Half an ounce of salt of tartar or 
subcarbonate of potash; half an ounce of 
mucilage ; half an ounce of water. 

The preparation is to be put on with a 
small brush, and when it is nearly dry, 
smooth the surface by means of a spoon or 
a glass. After which use the marking ink. 


Essence of Verbena—For the Toilet, 
Time, one week. 
18sa, Half an ounce of oil of verbena; 
four ounces of 7 of wine ; forty drops. 
2. 


essence of vanil ion 
Put the oil of verbena. spirits of wine, and 


+ 
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essence of vanilla into a jar, and leave it, 
well covered over, fora week. Then, filter, 
and it will be ready for use. 


Extract of Mareschal. 
Time, three days. 


1853. One ounce and a half of millefleur ; 
one ounce of essence of jessamine ; twenty 
drops of essence of citron ; half an ounce of 
essence of ambergris; half a drachm of 
essence of orange-flower ; half an ounce of 
essence of musk; one ounce of essence of 
violets; twenty drops of oil of rosemary ; 
fifty drops of sweet spirits of nitre ; forty- 
eight drops of oil of neroli; six ounces of 
Spirits of wine. 

Mix the whole well together, and keep in 
a closely-stoppered bottle or jar for three 
days, when it will be fit or use. 


Bouquet de Victoria. 
Time, one week. 


x854, One ounce of essence of bergamot ; 
half a drachm of oil of cloves; three drachms 
of oil of lavender ; six grains of grain musk; 
half a drachm of aromatic vinegar ; one pint 
and a half of spirits of wine, 

Mix well, and distil. 


Lavender Water. 


Odor Delectabilis—For the Toilet, 
Time, one week. 


1856. Two ounces of rosewater; two 
ounces of orange-flower ; half a drachm of oil 
of lavender ; half a drachm of oil of cloves ; 
one grain of grain musk; one drachm of 
bergamot ; half a drachm of essence of musk; 
half a pint of rectified spirits of wine. 

Mix all together, excepting the essence of 
musk, which must be added after the mix- 
ture bas stood for one week closely stopped. 


Ean-de-Cologne. 


1857. One drachm of orange-flower ; one 
drachm of essence of citron; four ounces of 
essence of mellisse; one ounce of cidret ; 
one ounce of rosemary ; three ounces of bere 
gamot; one ounce of lavender; one ounce 
of musk; four pints of rectified spirits of 
wine. 

When the chemist has mixed the essences, 
put them into two quart bottles of rectified 
spirits of wine, but care must be taken that 
potash is nnt used by the chemist to melt the 
essences, as it burns. Entire cost, 14. 6s. 


Pot Pourri. 


1858. Half a pound of bay-salt; a quarter 
of a pound of saltpetre bruised with a little 
common salt. Then add to it threepenny- 


185s. Half a pint of spirits of wine; a} worth of cloves pounded; the same of storax; 
uarter of an ounce of oil of lavender; one| one small nutmeg grated ; two or three bay- 
rachm and a half of essence of bergamot ;; leaves broken; lavender flowers freshly 
one drachm of essence of ambergris. All to, gathered; rose leaves gathered dry and added 
be well mixed together, | without drying to the above mixture, 


DUTIES OF HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS. 


Duties of the Maid of all Work. 


The general servant must be an early 
ser. 

Her first duty, of course, is to open the 

shutters, and in summer the windows of all 
the lower part of the house. 
- Then she must clean the kitchen range 
and hearth, sifting the cinders, clearing 
away the ashes, and polishing with a leather 
the bright parts of the stove, or range. 

She must light the fire, fill the kettle, and 
as soon as the fire burns, set it on to boil. 

She must then clean the room in which 
the family breakfast. She must roll up the 
rug, spread out a coarse piece of canvas 
before the fireplace, and (if it is winter) she 
must remove the fender, clean the grate, 
and light the fire. Then she must as 
lightly rub over the fire-irons with a leather, 
replace 


” 


the room over, first pinning up'the curtains 
out of the dust. 

She should let the dust settle for a few 
minutes, running meantime into the kitchen 
to get the breakfast things ready to bring in. 
In five minutes or so she must return, and 
thoroughly dust all the furniture, the ledges 
about the room, the mantelpiece, and all 
ornaments. Not a speck of dust should be 
left on any object in the room. Then she 
lays the breakfast cloth ready for breakfast, 
— shuts the dining, or breakfast-room 

oor. 

Her next duty is to sweep the hall, or 
passage, shake the door-mats, clean the 
door-step, and po the brass knocker, if 
there is one, Then she cleans the boots, 
washes her hands ‘and face, puts on a clean 
apron, and prepares the toast, eggs, bacon, 
oo or whatever is required for break« 


them, and the fender, and sweep | fas 


Duties of the Maid of All Work. 
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Previously, however, she will carry in the 
urn that her mistress may make the tea. 

. She-then has her own breakfast, goes up 
to the bedrooms, opens the windows, strips 
the bedelothes off, and leaves the mattresses 
or beds open. 

By this time probably the bell will ring 
for her to clear away the breakfast things. 
She should do this quickly and carefully ; 
bring a dustpan, and sweep up the crumbs, 
put back the chairs, make up the fire, and 
sweep up the hearth. 

The china must be washed and put away, 
and the kitchen tidied a little. Her mistress 
wil) then give her orders about dinner. 

As soon as these are settled, she will put 
on a large clean apron in which to make 
the beds, that she may not soil the bed- 
clothes with her working dress. The mis- 
tress of the house generally assists a maid 
of all work in making the beds, but this is 
by no means a right of the servant's, and 
very frequently she has to do them alone. 

In making beds, she should carefully turn 
the mattresses every day, shake the feather 
beds we/?, and rub out any lumps that may 
have gathered in them. ‘The sheets should 
always be placed with the marked end 
towards the pillow. 

When the beds are made and slops 
emptied, the rooms should be carefully 
dusted, 

Then she sweeps down the stairs, and 
dusts the banisters. She sweeps the dust 
from each stair into a dustpan, and is care- 
ful that no dust flies about the passage, or 
hall which she has already dusted. 

She now cleans the drawing-room grate 
(if a fire is burnt there), and dusts the room. 

Dusting the ornaments is often done b 
the mistress, but cannot always be axpacied. 

The maid of all work returns to the 
kitchen, B resi on a large canvas apron which 
will tie all round her, and which has a bib, 
and proceeds to cook her dinner. While 
the meat is roasting or boiling, any little 
kitchen work which will not take her away 
from the neighbourhood of the fireplace, 
— be done. 

alf an hour before taking up her dinner, 
she will lay her cloth nicely, according to 
the directions given in ‘‘ Footman’s Duties,” 
and will set bread, &c., &c., ready on the 
sideboard. 

She cannot, of eourse, be expected to wait 
at table, but she should remove her coarse 
oe and be reatly to bring in the pud- 

» OF tart, or cheese when required. 

hen she has taken away the dinner 
(she will do wisely to place the joint to 
warm before the kitchen fire for her own 
dinner), she sweeps and folds up the table- 








cloth, sweeps up the crumbs under the 
dining-table, makes up the fire (if required), ‘ 
or if the room is left vacant, opens the 
windows. 


Then she dines herself, spreading her 


own cloth nicely, and giving herself time 


for a comfortable meal. 

After dinner, she has a kettle of boiling 
water ready, washes up the dishes and plates, . 
cleans the knives (washing the grease off 
carefully before she rubs them on the knife- 
board}, washes the silver spoons and forks, 
and just rubs them over with the leather ; 
cleans any boots and shoes required, and 
then cleans up her kitchen, sweeps up the 
hearth, and goes to wash and dress herself. 

Her next duty is to bring in the tea, make 
the toast, &c. 

After tea, she turns down the beds, sees 
that there is water in every jug and bottle, 
shuts the windows, and draws down the 
blinds. These are the ordinary daily duties; 
but in order that the house may be well 
cleaned, every bedroom should be swept 
once a week, and the tins and silver must 
have weekly attention beyond that of the. 
daily washing. 

A good servant will manage her work by 
division. 

For example :—On Saturday she will 
thoroughly clean the hall, ¢.¢., wash the 
canvas, rub any mahogany, &c., and sweep 
the stairs very thoroughly, occasionally 
taking up the stair-carpets, and replacing 
them so that they may not wear out by the 
same part being always at the edge of the 
stairs. She must also rub and clean the 
brass rods. 

She will seldom have more than four bed- 
rooms to do. She can sweep two on 
Tuesday; the drawing-room may be 
thoroughly swept on Wednesday ; two bed- 
rooms may be swept on Thursday; the 
mahogany furniture, &c., well polished in 
the dining-room on Friday. On Saturday 
she will clean the plate, and her tins—as 
covers, &c.—and clean up her kitchen for 
Sunday. ae 

A good servant nha lager wash up the 
glasses and plates after supper, and not 
leave them for the morning. She will care- 
fully fasten up the house. 

The general servant should ask her mis- 
tress for housemaid's gloves, and endeavour, 
as much as possible, to keep her hands 
clean, so as never to leave smutty marks of 
fingers on anything she touches. Her hair 
should be banded carefully back, and be 
kept smooth, and her face clean; and as 
she has to answer the door, she should wear 
her coarse apron as much as possible, ana 
at a knock or mog exchange it tor a cleam 
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white one, kept within reach—for instance, | cheerful than if you fell asleep still dirty 
in the kitchen’ drawer. from your dail tai 


She should be careful never to pour the 
water in which eggs have been boiled over 
her hands, as it will bring warts. If her 
hands get chapped in winter, she will do 
well to rub them with a little camphor-ball 
when she goes to bed at night. 

We insist on this care for the hands, not 
to encourage fine ways or vanity, but be- 
cause a general servant's hands are used 
both for very dirty and very clean work, 
ratte without care they will be unfit for the 

tter. * 

Recollect, my little general servant, that 
if your place is a hard one, it is also the 
best possible one for training you for a 
better. After all, too, you have not more 
to do, nor, in fact, so much as you would 
have as the mistress of your own home 
when married, when you would probably 
have to clean house, work for your family’s 
support, and take care of children, besides 


Be active, cheerful, -tempered, and 
obliging, and you will find work easy 
and employers kind. 

Do your daily duties “with all your 
might,” remembering Whose eye is always 
on you; and believe that the Creat Kin 
who gives us all our daily work to do, wi 
not {cave unmarked the efforts of even a 
little taaid of all work. -_ 

{ Duties of the Housemaid. 

The duties of the housemaid require order, 
method, and great cleanliness to be well 
fulfilled. If more than one is kept, the 
work will be fairly divided between them, 
but whether divided, or done by one, its 
nature is still the same. 

A housemaid, if she wishes to get her 


work done easily and with comfort, should 
be an earlyriser. She should get up at six 


enduring anxiety and the many cares of |in summer, and half-past six or seven in 


the mother and wife. 

In your place you have no care for daily 
bread or clothes, Your food and raiment 
are sure, and you have every comfort. 

If you rise early, bustle about, and waste 
no Spare moments, you will get through 
oe work very well—only do think about 
t. Alittle arrangement and thought will 
give you METHOD and HABIT, two fairies 
that will make the work disappear before a 
ready pair of hands. If, when you put your 
head on your pilllow, you would just g/an 
how best to get through next day’s work, 
you would find it a great help. 

Try not to forget orders. Do everything 
as well as possible a# once. Remember, 
‘*Once well done is twice done;”’ *‘A 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place." 

Be sure always to wash china, #.e., cups, 
saucers, p'ates in very hot. water, with a 
little soda occasionally (but not if they have 

es), and wipe them dry on a very 


gil ed 
clean dry cloth. A wet dirty cloth will make | winter. 


| 


winter ; though, of course, much must de- 
pend (as to hours) on the rules of the ser- 
vice in which she is engaged. 

Her first care on going downstairs from 
her bedroom will be to open the shutters of 
the sitting-rooms. If it is winter, she must 
take up the hearth-rugs, and move the 
fenders. She shoula een spread a piece of 
coarse wrapping ca’.vas before the grates, 
and clean the latter, after which she lights 
the fire. She must have a tin cinder-pail, 
with a wire sifter to sift the cinders, a house- 
maid's box, with black-lead, and her stove- 
brushes. With a soft brush she will lay on 
the blacklead, and then polish it with a 
proper brush for that pu It is a great 
credit to a housemaid when her grates are 
nicely polished. Sheshould regularly every 
morning rub with a dry leather all the 
polished parts of a grate, and also the 
fender and fire-irons, Generally there are 
two sets of bars to a drawing-room grate— 
bright steel, for summer use, and black for 
If constantly well rubbed, no rust 


them smeary and sticky, than which nothing | will ever appear on them. Should any be 


can be more nasty. 

Find time for your own work of an even- 
ing, and take care to leave no holes in your 
stockings, or rents unmended. ‘A stitch 
in time saves nine ;” and if every Saturday 
night you mend all fractures, both in the 
clothes that return and those that are going 
to the wash, you will keep your needlework 
Pe pensonlly Cissus, aeiathe gradi 

personally ciean. It is the great charm 
of ladies; and a good wash all over every 
night. before going to bed will refresh you, 
make you healthy, prettier, and more 


accidentally found, a receipt for removing 
rust-spots will be found in this book. 

And now about lighting the fires. If this 
is done badly the room will be filled with 
smoke, which is very injurious to furniture, 
It is well when first winter fires are com- 
menced to hold a blazing paper up the 
chimney for a few minutes before the first 
fire is lighted. ‘This will dispel the cold air 
in the chimney, which may otherwise beat 
the smoke down into the room. The fire is 
laid by placing first cinders, rather apart, at 
the bottom of the grate; then a piece of 
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— sot coarse brown, which will 
smoulder—-and then a few crossbars of 

of wood, which should be kept twe// 
dried ; on the wood some rubbly coals—not 
too close together, for a draught is required 
to kindle the fuel. The coals must be well 
back in the grate, Light with a lucifer 
match—use Bryant and May's, because they 
will sof ignite unless they are rubbed on 
their own box, and thus they are less dan- 
gerous than those which will kindle by 


stepping on. 
the grate smokes, light the fire from 
the top. In order to achieve this properly, 


cover the bottom of the grate with a piece 
of coarse thick paper; build a wall of rubbly 
coals round, /eaving @ hole in the middle; 
cover it a// with a piece of dry paper; lay 
pieces of wood crossing each other on it; 
then put a piece more paper, and steady it 
with a few good cinders. Set light to the 
under paper. The sticks, &c., will kindle, 
and fall into the hollow centre. In about an 
hour there will be a good fire, which will not 
smoke, but must never be stirred. This is a 
very saving way of making a fire, as so 
lighted it consumes much less fuel. 

Some persons light fires with wheels made 
with resin and other combustible materials. 
They are useful, and perhaps cheaper than 
wood, but not very safe things in a house, 
as they easily ignite, The housemaid should 
be careful not to waste wood. A clever girl 
will light two fires, if the grates are not very 
large, with one good-sized bundle. One 
wheel, value one farthing, will light a fire. 
The housemaid, when she has lighted the 
drawing-room fire, does those in the bed- 
rooms, when required ; but this will be the 
work generally of the sxder housemaid. 
Where only two servants are kept—cook and 
housemaid—the former is generally engaged 
to do the dining-room, as well as the hall. 

housemaid should wear proper house- 
maid's gloves for doing her grates; and have 
a good coarse apron to tie all round her, to 
preserve her dress clean. 

If it is summer, all the labour of fire- 
making will be saved; but the housemaid 
must look jealously to the polishing of her 
bright bars, grates, and fire-irons, lest they 
rust. Her next business is to carry away 
her boxes, &c. ; and then sweep the room. 
While the dust settles she carries hot water 
to the bedrooms, in any quantity that may 
be required, Dusting and polishing the 
furniture is the next duty, and this should 
be done very carefully with the dusting- 
brush and duster. Every ledge should be 
dusted-—— the window-panes, the legs of 
chairs, tables, &c.,.as well as their tops~- 
books, pictures, &c. must be 
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watched for; and the ceiling sometimes 
dusted with the long broom called a Turk’s 
head. After her morning-room or drawing- 
room is finished, the housemaid sweeps 
down the stairs. 

She then puts on a clean white apron, and 
making herself look as nice and fresh as 
possible, lays the breakfast-table, if no foot- 
man or parlourmaid is kept. She takes 
care i peg everything that can possibly be 
requi on the table—sees that there are 
enough spoons, plates, knives, forks, &c. 
(the mode of arranging the cups, &c., will 
be found at ‘‘ Breakfast Dishes,'’ page 65). 
She brings in the breakfast, which the cook 
prepares and gives to her. 

As soon as all is brought in, she leaves the 
room, ties on a large clean apron, kept for 
the purpose, and goes up to make the beds 
(assisted by the cook, where only two sere 
vants are kept). She should open all the 
bedroom windows ; strip the bedclothes off, 
placing them over the backs of two chairs ; 
then, while the beds are airing. she empties 
the slops. She washes out a// the bedroom 
china with very hot water, wipes it (taking 
care to keep a separate towel for the basin 
and jug), empties the bath, and then takes 
away the pail, and scalds it out. 

It will now be time to shake the beds, 
turn the mattresses, and make them u 
again. ‘Then she should take a hand-bru: 
and dust-pan, and sweep over the carpet 
sufficiently to remove any dust. Her next 
act will be to dust and polish the furniture ; 
then to do all window-ledges, windows, 
banister-rails, &c., &c.; after which she 
will bring up water, and fill the jugs and 
water-bottles. 

She brings the bedroom candlesticks 
down, cleans them, and sets up the candles, 
The moderator lamps should then be care- 
fully trimmed, ¢.¢., the wicks cut or re- 
eli oil poured in all ready for lighting at 
night. 

The bedrooms must be thoroughly swept, 
each once a week. The drawing-room twice 
a week; but the little pieces of fine and 
dust should be swept up every day with the 
short brush into the dust-pan. 

When the room is to be thoroughly swept, 
covers should be thrown over the sofas, 
ottomans, &c., and the window-curtains 
should be carefully raised and pinned up till 
the sweeping is finished, then they should be 
well shaken out again. Highly-glazed chints 
curtains may be kept clean for years, if ee 
are occasionally taken down and wiped . 
over with a very clean duster. 

By one, or half- one o'clock, the 
housemaid ought to be dressed for the after 
noon, and ready to bring in the luncheon of 
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early dinner. She must then lay the cloth 
for either meal, and be ready to bring in the 
dishes and wait table. 

She does not wait luncheon; but leaving 

lates, &c., and all that may be required on 
the dumb-waiter or waggon, goes to her own 
dinner. Though, if it is an early dinner— 
not luncheon—the servants generally dine 
after the family. 

She will then, when the dinner is re- 
moved, rub the mahogany table with e 
duster, to remove any marks of dishes, and 
sweep up the crumbs, leaving the window 
open for a time to remove the smell of din- 
ner. 

She washes up the glass and silver (the 
latter should be just rubbed with a leather 
when itis dried from the hot water), and 
sets everything to rights, and prepares for 
tea. She will, of course, have time in the 
afternoon for doing needlework, such as 
mending the stockings, &c., or the house- 
linen, if required. 

She lays the tea, removes it, washes up 
the tea-things, turns down the beds, takes 
away all slops, shuts the windows, draws 
down the blinds, and places the bedroom 
candles in the hall ready for use. 


Daties of the Cook. 


When two servants only are kept, the cook 
is expected to clean the dining-room, as 
well as the hall, passage, steps, &c. Of 
course, everything relating to the cleaning of 
the kitchen, scullery, &c., will alse belong 
to you. 

When this dirty morning work is done, 
you should carefully wash your hands, and 
visit the larder. Here you should look to 
everything; see if the hanging meat or 
game requires cooking, change the soup to 

revent its getting sour, and wipe out the 

read-pan. The larder should be scrubbed 
and cleaned out twice a week. 

Receive your mistress’s orders attentively; 
and if your memory cannot be relied on, 
write them on a slate. 

Don't ‘‘scatter” in the kitchen. Clear up 
as you go, and be sure to put scalding water 
into each saucepan or stewpan as you finish 
using it. 

eigh the joints the butcher brings you ; 
and never omit asking him for the paper of 
weight. Examine the meat, and if it is not 
good do not receive it. 

‘Keep a strict account ef the milk, bread, 
&c., used weekly ; and bave an eye to your 
mistress's interest, not permitting waste of 
any kind in the kitchen. 

' d& co0k who is just and honest, and cloes 


as she would be done by, is worthy of te 
greatest respect, arid maybe sure of being 
successful and happy. 

And now let us give our good inexpe« 
tienced friend a few hints as to kitchen-work, 

Keep your spice-box always replenished 5 
and take care to let your mistress know if 
you are out of anything likely to be required, 
that its place may be supplied at onee, 

Be scrupulously. careful not to use a knife: 
that has cut onions for any other aa! “ara 
Put it carefully aside to be cleaned. ‘Take 
care if you have copper utensils to use, that 
the tin does not become worn off. If so, 
have it instantly replaced. Dry your sauce- 
pans before you put them away. 

Pudding cloths and jelly bags require care. 
Wash the pudding cloths, scald them, and: 
hang them to dry directly after using them, 
and keep them ina warm dry place, well 
airing them before you put them away, or 
they will smell musty. After washing up 
dishes wash out the tubs used for the pur- 
pose with soap and water, and soda. Scrub 
them often. Stand them up sideways to 
dry. Keep the sink and sink brush very 
clean, and be careful never to throw mee 
but water down the former, lest you shoul 
choke it up; but never pour cabbage water 
down, as the smell is so unpleasant that it 
should always be carried outside the house, 
and thrown away where it is not likely to be 
perceived. Never have sticky, greasy plates 
and dishes. The way to avoid this is to use 
very hot water, and clean dry towels. Change 
the water when it is greasy. Perfectly clean 
plates and dishes are one proof of the cook 
being a good servant. Clean the coppers 
with turpentine and fine bnck-dust, rubbed 
on with flannel, and polish them with a 
leather and a little dry brick-dust. Clean the 
tins with soap and whitening, rubbed on 
with a flannel. Wipe them with a dry soft 
cloth, and polish with a clean leather and 
powdered whitening, or use the excellent 
receipt in this volume. 

Never scrub the inside of a frying-pan. 
Rub it with wet silver sand put on a leather, 
and wash it out with hot water afterwards. 
Be very particular in washing vegetables. 
Lay caulifiowers and cabbage in salt and 
water, to get out insects, &c., Ae. if a 
dinner-party is in prospect, ask for the bill 
of fare, and get ready all you can the day 
before, to save worry and sctambling on the 
day fixed. : 

hisk the white of eggs for souffiés, emon | 
and sponge-cakes, till they will bear the 
weight of an egg on then. This will assure 
the hightness of your cakes and souffiés; the 
latter ought to fly up like bugs vw 
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be really excellent. Take notice of all orders | of the weight of the head; they will 
that require #2ase in the preparation of the} stronger and straighter for it. While 


dinner, and hurry nothing. 

Wear large aprons and close dresses, so 
that you may avoid the risk of fire, and take 
especial care to bind back your hair so that 
there may be no chance of a loose one fall- 
ing into your preparations. Exquisite clean- 
liness d#é/s even on the taste of the dishes 
preferred. 

Be careful of fuel. It is a great recom- 
inendation to a cook to use only the neces- 
sary amount of coals. If you cook by a 
grate, screw the sides nearer to each other 
when the fire has ceased to be required. 


The Parlourmaid. 


The parlourmaid takes the duties of an 
upper housemaid, and the waiting of a foot- 
man at meals, &c. 

She cleans plate, lays the table, waits at 
meals, answers the drawing-room bell, and 
the door bell, trims the lamps, and performs 
the other minor duties of a footman. At her 
leisure she works at her needle, and keeps 
the linen in repair. 


The Nurse and Nursemaid, 


The nurse's duties are very responsible 
ones. She has to watch over the health, 
safety, and comfort of the little ones in the 
nursery. She should be a healthy woman, 
very clean in her person, of a bright, cheer- 
ful, good temper. With the assistance of a 
nursemaid, if the family is large, she must, 
at about seven o'clock, take up and dress the 
children, washing carefully and tenderly 
their faces, necks and arms; it is best, we 
think, to give them their bath a¢ night. The 
water of the bath should be lukewarm (un- 
less a cold bath is especially ordered). They 
may be washed in cold water in the morning. 
Brush the hair carefully and tenderly so as 
not to hurt the little heads. When the 
children are dressed, and have said their 
prayers, she should give them their break- 
fast, taking care that they are well and com- 
fortably fed. 

The nursemaid cleans the nursery, sets 
the breakfast, and helps the nurse to dress 
the children ; after breakfast the nursemaid 
makes the little beds, and cleans the night 
nursery. The nurse, directly after breakfast, 
washes and dresses the baby, if there is one 
in the nursery. | 

Thén the two servants take the children 
for a walk until it is time for the little ones 
to lie down for their morning nap. All 
children out of the schoolrdom should tie 

for an hour at least, to ease the spine 


lie down the nurse can work at her needle. 

After dinner the children walk again. 

The nurse and nursemaid make and mend 
all the children’s clothes. ~~ pacha gape 
try to get pretty patterns whenever she sées 
them for her task, and should take a pride in 
the neatness of her charges’ wardrobes. 

She should rule the nursery with a gentle 
but firm authority, making the children 
obedient and truthful, and taking care that 
she sets them a good example in all things. 
Her influence for good or evil is very 4, 
and she should exercise great watchfulness, 
that no word may meet young ears in the 
nursery that is unfit for them to hear. 

Whenever the children are sent for to the 
drawing-room, the nurse should take off 
their pinafores, smooth their hair, and make 
them look nice. The head nurse generally 
takes her meals with the children. 


The Laundrymaid, 


The laundrymaid should collect all the 
linen requiring washing on Monday morn- 
ing, count it, and compare it with the list 
given to her. Then she must assort it, put- 
ting the sheets and body linen in one hea 
the muslins and fine things in another, 
cotton and woollen in a third. Ink spots, 
fruit stains, &c., should be removed. The 
heavy linen should be soaked in hot water 
all night. The washing begins next morn- 
ing at five or six o'clock. In most large 
households where a laundrymaid is kept, 
there are now to be found washing and 
wringing machines, as well as mangles. 
Where these are not found, the old- 
fashioned labour of soaping with yellow 
soap in hot water, and rubbing well, must 
be resorted to. 

The linen should be well washed in two 
waters, and tbe water should be hot and 
plentiful. Then it should be boiled in the 
copper for about an hour and a half, taken 
out, rinsed in clean hot water, then in cold 
water tinged with the blue bag, then wrung 
thoroughly, and hung out early in the sun- 
shine and air to bleach and dry. 

Coloured muslins should be washed in 
cold water to keep the colour, rubbed with 
yellow soap gently, and hung to dry in a 
shady place to save the colour from fading. 
A isitle soda added to the water will save 
mauve and lilac from washing out. Wee 
flannel should be washed in cold water be- 
fore it is made up ; that will prevent it from 
shrinking in the wash. Only éwdewarm 
water should be used for them then, and 


yellow soap. It requires a good deal of 


fa 


rinsing to get the soap out of flannel before 


ng. 

Te Make Starch.—Mix the starch with 
cold water, using a wooden spoon. Make 
it quite smooth and free from lumps, then 
pour boiling water over it, stirring it all 
time. When made, stir it round three times 
with a piece of wax candle, to prevent the 
iron from sticking. . 

When the washing is ended, scrub and 
put away the tubs, &c. 

Thursday and Friday the laundrymaid 
frons and mangles. She should then air 
the clothes thoroughly, and fold them neatly 
before giving them to the housemaid or 
lady's-maid to sort. 

reat care should be taken not to let wet 
clothes touch iron or a brick floor, for fear 
‘of iron moulds. Also, the laundress should 
be careful not to tear fine muslin or lace. 

Handkerchiefs should be ironed wef, to 
stiffen and give them a gloss. 





The Duties of a Lady's-Maid. 


A lady's-maid is required to be a nice-man- 
nered, table-looking young woman. 


The Duties of a Lady's-Maid. 
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the night dress, &c. Hot water should bs 
in a can or kettle ready for use, and the 
brushes put out on the toilette table. Her 
duty is then to undress the lady, and re- 
main in attendance till she is dismissed. 


the | During the day, when not in actual attend- 


ance, she will have to mend, make, and 
probably to wash and iron lace and fine 
clothes, as handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, &c. 
Very little instruction can be given verbally 
on this point. However, a few hints as to 
how best to wash Honiton lace, &c., may be 
of some service. 
To Wash Hontton Lace.—Fold the lace 
evenly together, and tack it lightly on a 
iece of flannel ; double the flannel over it. 
Bapsess it constantly (but do not rub it) in 
very hot soapsuds. When clean, let it dry, 
then open it, spread and pin it out on a 
cloth, and carefully pick up and raise all 
the threads. It should be pressed smooth, 
but not ironed. 
Zo Stifen Fine Cambric Handkerchie/s. 
— Wash them rather by squeezing them in 
hot soap and water than by rubbing them ; 
blue them slightly, rinse them again in 
cold water, and zron them wet with @ box- 


She should be a tolerably good dressmaker, | heater 


know how to make a cap or trim a bonnet, 
and she must be a good hairdresser. Her 
firss morning cuty will be to dress her lady, 
about which it is impossible to give direc- 
tions, as ladies differ very much in their 
toilette arrangements. he housemaid 
enerally takes up the warm water for the 
y's bath, but occasionally she prefers her 
own maid doing so. After dressing her 
lady, the maid must examine her wardrobe, 
shake or iron out tumbled dresses, dol away 
everything left about the room. She then 
sits down in the housekeeper’s room to 
needlework, but must be ready to answer 
her lady's bell when it is rung, and to dress 
her for a walk, drive, or ride, having every- 
thing ready—boots, gloves, Kc., in perfect 
kee inte ba hi d al 
e must have everythin ared also 
for the lady’s toilette for dimer and as soon 
as that is over, and her mistress has left the 
room, she should examine the walking dress, 
brush it if it is a tweed or linsey, shake and 
wipe it, and remove mud stains if it is a silk 
or any light material, Silk dresses should 
be wi th a soft piece of merino or very 
fine flannel. If anything wants mending 
it should be done af once. Everything 
should be ly dusted and put away, 
either folded or hung in the wardrobe. 
She must have the bedroom ready for her 
lady at the usual hour for retiring for the 
ht, If it is winter she must have a 
bt fire, before which she should hang 


ater. 

Tumbled muslin or thin dresses should be 
pressed out with an iron. 

To Wash Brushes:—Brushes should be 
washed in cold soda and water, and not left 
to soak. Shake the water well out of the 
bristles, and dry in the open air if possible. 
Brush the comb and clean it with a piece of 
thread, but do not wash it. If it is greasy 
and you are compelled to wash it, dip it ia 
cold soda and water. A receipt for an ex- 
cellent wash for the hair will be found at the 
end of the book ; also a tooth-powder and 
a valuable receipt for making Eau-de- 
Cologne. Skill in these matters is of great 
service to a maid. 

Once a week the lady'’s-maid will have to 
send the linen to the wash and receive it 
back. She should look over the clothes, 
and mend everything that requires a stitch 
before sending it, making two lists—one in 
the book for the laundress, one in a book to 
be kept at home, comparing the clothes 
with the list when they are returned clean, 
looking at the marks to see that they have 
not been changed at the wash, sewing on 
any buttons, and not permitting bad wash- 
ing, but returning any ill-washed article te 
the laundress, 

Wax spots may be removed from silk or 
woollen dresses by Placing a piece of blot. 
ting paper over them and holding a very hot 
iron in _ y Behiaoy orgie above 7 
paper : eat draws out grease, 
soon as seen through the paper, the latter 
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should be removed to a cleaner part, the 
fron held over the spot again till it is out. 

Yo Citean a Turned Silk.—Wash the 
breadths with spirits of wine, and press 
them with a hot iron the wrong side, or 
rather the worn side of the silk. Black 
silk is best washed with gin. Spirits of 
turpentine will remove paint spots if freshly 
done. The pile of velvet when crushed by 
sitting on it may be raised by holding the 
wrong side above the steam of hot water. 

A respectful manner is required from a 
lady’s-maid. She is not to keep her seat 
while her mistress is speaking to her, unless 
desired, and she is to rise when the lady 
enters the room. 

She has breakfast and tea in the house- 
keeper's room, dines in the servants'-hall, 
but retires for her cheese, &c., with the 
housekeeper. A good deal of sitting up at 
night is sometimes required from a lady’s- 
maid during the London season ; she must 
strive to get what rest she can, and good- 
temperedly support any inevitable fatigue. 

A cheerful, kindly performance of her 
duties, deference, obedience, industry, and 
strict honesty will secure for her a friend in 
her lady, and a happy home under all ordi- 
nary circumstances. 


The Housekeeper, 


The housekeeper in modern families (ex- 
an in those of the highest nobility) is gene- 

ly also the cook ; but she has a kitchen- 
maid under her, who is about the same as 
an ordinary plain cook. 

Her duties as housekeeper require early 
rising, both to get business over well, and 
as an example to the servants. She has her 
breakfast with the butler, lady’s-maid, and 
valet, in her own private apartment. After 
breakfast she will make out on a slate her 
bill of fare for the day's luncheon and 
dianer, to be submitted to her lady’s ap- 
proval.- After receiving her orders for the 
day, she will go over the house to see that 
the housemaids have done their duty well ; 
that the furniture is rubbed, carpets swept, 
&c., &c. Then she has to market, give 
orders to the tradesmen, &c., &c. After- 
wards her culinary preparations will engage 
her attention. 

She heads the dinner table in the servants’ 
hall, but retires to her own room with the 


butler and lady’s-maid and valet, for her | each 


after-dinner cheese, &c. She has her tea 
with the upper servants in the same manner. 

The still-room maid cleans the house- 
keeper's room, and waits on her. Where 
there is no still-room maid the scullery-maid 
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It is the housekeeper’s duty to look over the 
house linen and see that it is kept in good 
repair, and that it returns right from the 
wash. She also directs all cleaning, annual 
or otherwise. Once a week she should sub- 
mit her books to her lady to be inspected 
ta hoaaek ght to be perfect] 

ousekeeper ought to ectly trust- 
worthy. She has much committed ic her, 
and will be respected, and will prosper in 
exact proportion to her fulfilment of the im- 
portant duties devolving on her. 

She should show a tender, motherly care 
towards the younger female servants, and 
endeavour as much as possible to rule them 
wisely and well. Many opportunities of 
doing good will be open to her. Her in- 
fluence in a large household may be great. 
She should think for all, and endeavour to 
do good to all. Especially should she con- 
sider the interests of her employers, and en- 
deavour to spend for them as she would 
wish other persons to do for her. 

Directions given to lady housekeepers at 
the beginning of this volume will also be of 
use to the professional housekeeper in many 
ways, especially if she is young and inex- 
perienced, 


The Footman. 


The footman is required to make hitnsett 
generally useful, though, of course, the 
number of men kept will diminish or in- 
crease his work. 

He has to clean knives and shoes, rub the 
furniture, clean the plate, trim the lamps, 
brush his master’s clothes, carry up coals, 
attend to fires, open the door, go on errands 
or messages, and go out with the carriage. 
The footman must get over his dirty work 
before breakfast—s.e., he must clean boots, 
shoes, knives, and lamps, and rub tables, &c. ; 
then he must make himself fit to go in to pray« 
ers, and carry in the breakfast which he lays. 
He brushes his master's clothes, and carries 
them up with his boots and hot water to the 
gentleman's dressing-room, When there is 
no butler kept, he brings in the breakfast 
urn, and afterwards removes the breakfast 
things. The footman lays the luncheon 
cloth and dinner cloth, and waits tabie. 

Zo Lay the Table Luncheon and 
Dinner.—He lays the cloth; puts a water 
bottle (or caraffe) with a tumbler on it at 
corner of the table, a salt-cellar. and 
two tablespoons a 
knife and two small silver forks and one 
dessertspoon for each 
table, a carving knife 
and bottom of the table, 
+ every side-dish ; 
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centre of the table, the silver sugar dredger 
on -o@e side of it (towards the foot of the 
table), near it two decanters of wine; a 
tuinbler and wineglass to each person. At 
luncheon the meat or chickens, tarts, bis- 
euts, cake, &c.,.are all put on the table at 
the same time, but if a hot pudding is 
gerved the footman brings it in afterwards 
when required. The footman should be 
ready to push in the chair on which a lady 
seats herself as she sits down. He carries 
round the luncheon plates once, and then 
goes to early dinner (unless there should be 
a luncheon party). He takes the luncheon 
away. He lays the dinner either & la Russe 
or in the English fashion. On the side- 
board before dinner he must arrange the 
plate, glass, &c., so that he may have every- 
thing’ ready to his hand. The dessert (unless 
it is a dinner 4 la Russe) must be put ready 
on the sideboard, and the wine cecanted ; 
the butler (if there is one} will look to the 
plate and wine, On each dessert-plate he 
must put a doyley and fingerglass (some 
peop! , East Indians especially, like a bay- 
put at the bottom of the water), and 

the silver knife and fork, or if the finger- 
glasses or wine coolers are left from dinner 
on the table, he puts the wineglasses on the 
plate. Then he must put the butler’s tray 
ready. The tablecloth should be laid vay 
evenly (slips are laid down each side for 
company). At each end of the table he 
should place a carving knife and fork and 
their rests; the same before any side-dish 
requiring it (such as bacon or tongue), a 
tablespoon at each dish's destined place. A 
large knife, two large forks, and a dessert- 
spoon by each plate, the spoon for soup, the 
extra fork for fish, where fish knives and 
forks are not used. At each corner of the 
table he pats salt-cellars, with a tablespoon 
on each side, the bowls in opposite direc- 
tions; plates @ water-bottle and glass at 
each corner ; a plate to each person with a 
nicely folded table-napkin on it, holding a 
dinner soll. If laying fora large party he puts 
a salt-cellar and @ water bottle and glass bee 
tween every two persons; the lamp in the 
centre of the table, or the épergne as re- 
uired,. The footman receives the dishes at 

“the dining-room door; the butler puts the 
first dish pon the table; the footman 
stands behind the lady. He carries round 
pies of soup, offering one to yond pie 
must hand if on the 447 hand of the 
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diner, and with 41s own lefthand. Next he 
hands the soup, then the fish, next the 
entrées or side-dishes, then the removes or 
chief joints, &c. Wine is offered directly 
after soup, and frequently during dinner ; 
sherry is used at the ordinary table. Sherry 
after soup and fish at a dinner party, then 
immediately afterwards Champagne or 
Hock, or any light wine. The footman 
must stand watching the table very atten- 
tively, so that he may change every plate as 
soon as required. On every clean plate 
handed thus, he lays a clean silver fork. 
The soup ladle is always removed and put 
into the basket for the used silver, before the 
tureen is taken away. The carving knife 
and fork are also removed separately. The 
second course is brought in; the game is 
handed first ; afterwards thesweets, changing 
the plates as required. He must be careful 
to learn from the cook which are the right 
sauces to hand with the different dishes. 

Cheese, butter, &c., are next served, and 
handed round. 

When dinner is over he removes the slips 
if it is a dinner party, or the cloth only if 
the family are alone. He brushes off the 
crumbs into a small waiter ; puts the dessert 
and wine on the table, and to each person a 
dessert-plate (already prepared) and two 
wineglasses. The fruit is handed round; 
then the footman makes up the fire and 
leaves the room. 

He then (where no butler is kept) proceeds 
to the drawing-room and attends to the fire 
and lamps; then, in the butler's pantry, he 
washes up the plate ready for cleaning the 
next day. After the ladies have left the 
dining-room he carries in coffee to them; 
and some time after he takes it into the 
dining-room to the gentlemen. 

When the gentlemen go into the drawing- 
room, he carries in the tea. At the usual 
hour he brings the bedroom candles. These 
minor arrangements, however, differ in dif- 
ferent families. 

The footman brings in letters and notes: 
he must always hand them on a waiter. 
He must answer bells readily, especially the 
door bell, and he should speak civilly’to 
visitors. He shows them in, asks the name 
if he does not know it, and takes care’ to 
announce them properly, ; 

The footman should endeavour by careful 
observation and pains to fit himgel for the 
lace of under-butler. - 


Mode of Folding Table Napkins. 


FIGZ. 


Zo Fold the Mittre.—The napkin must be 


folded in three, thus :-—Fuld one third over, | 


turn it dackwards, and thus make the three 

folds. Fold both ends to meet in the middle. 
Take the left-hand corner, ¢, and fold it 
across in a right angle. Take the apposite 
comer, 4, on the left hand at the top, and 

, fold it in the same manner; you will thus 
form figure x. Turn over and fold in halves 
lengthwise ; open the points, and you will 
have'figure 29. Bend the point, a, towards 
the right, and tuck it in the groove, ¢; turn 
the point, 4, backwards towards the right 
hand, and tuck it in as at a; you will then 
have figure 3—The Mitre. 

The Water Lily.—Have a square napkin 
and fold it like a half handkerchief. Then 
take the two opposite points, and make 
them meet on ths centre one, which forms 





FIG. 19. 


a Square. Take the bottom corner, opposite 
the points, and roll it up as at figure ¢. 
Turn the napkin over, and roll point ¢ to 
about the centre. Take point , and tuck it 
in the groove ; faise it, and you have 
5—the Water Lily. Turn the corners over, 
and tuck them in at ¢ and d. Turn back 
the second fold at the top—figure 6. 3 

Napkin Folded for small Tarts at the side 
and a Cake tn the middle,—Have a per- 
fectly square napkin; turn the corners over 
so that they meet at the centre. Turn the 
four corners back to the edge, and you will 
have figure 7; carefully turn the napkin 
without unfolding it ; turn it over from twa 
opposite sides into the centre at figure 8 ; 
turn it over again and make the other (wo 
ends meet in the middle; you have then 
figure 9. 
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The Valet, / 4 


The valet's duty is to wait on his master, 

He sees that the gentleman's dressing- 
room fire is lighted in the morning; arranges 
the clothes, which he has brushed, on a 
table or chair, and places the linen before 
the fire. Then he fills the bath, &c. Some- 
times the valet shaves his master; he 
brushes his hair, and should be able to cut 
it every fortnight. He hands the garments 

uired to the gentleman. 

The valet then receives his orders for the 
day, puts the dressing-room straight, brushes 
clothes, and cleans combs and brushes; he 
takes messages, posts letters, and is at his 
master's orders whenever required, 


The Butler. 


The butler is at the head of the sem ser- 
vants ; he has care of the plate and wine. 

He sees that the breakfast-table is well 
laid by the footman ; and that he brings in 
the urn, &c. 

He looks to the laying of luncheon, and 
waits at it till the family are helped; he offers 
wine or ale, and then leaves the dining- 
room and goes to dinner. If desired, he 
waits when there is company ; but few per- 
sons like to have the servants waiting at 
luncheon. 

He gives out and arranges the silver for 

dinner, announces dinner, and stands re- 
spectfully at the door till the family go into 
the dining-room ; sets the first dish on the 
table; then he takes his place behind his 
master on the left hand, near the sideboard, 
alter removing the cover and handing it to 
the footman. He waits at table with general 
supervision over the other servants. When 
the soup and fish are done with, he rings 
the bell for the removes, gives the dishes to 
the footman, receives,the removes and places 
them on the table, He removes the covers, 
and again stands near the sideboard, unless 
he is required to assist in handing the en- 
trées, which he must do if there is only a 
second man to wait. 
"He places the dessert also on the table and 
hands it round, If it is winter he takes care 
to have the fire made up; then he leaves the 
room with the footman, : 


He visits the drawing-room, sees that the 
upper-housemaid has set it to rights while 
the family were dressing, makes up the fire, 
sees to the lamps, &c. 

He brings in the tea. At bed-time he ap- 

rs with the candles, He secures the 
ouse, and sees that the fires and lights are 
out. 

Brewing, racking, and bottling malt liquors 
~—fining down ard bottling wine, are duties 
which belong tr) him. In families where no 
groom of the chambers is kept, he should 
look occasionally into the drawing-room to 
see that the blinds are down if the sun pours 
in, &c. &c., and to pay any little attention to 
the comfort of the lady. 

The butler also, when only a footman is 
kept, answers the hall door with the latter, 
and announces visitors. He is also ready 
when the carriage drives round to assist the 
lady of the house into it, and he is at hand 
when she returns. 

The duties of a butler single-handed are 
of course heavy ; if an under-butler is kept 
they are lighter. 


SERVANTS’ CHARACTERS, 


A master or mistress is xot bound to give 
aservantacharacter. If a character is given 
it must be a true one, but if not a good one, 
care should be exercised in the wording, 
particularly if it is a written one, because it 
may be actionable.* If any master or mis- 
tress give a false character of a servant in 
writing, knowing the same to be false, and the 
servant unfit for a situation from dishonesty, 
drunkenness, &c., they render themselves 
liable to a penalty of 2o/. and 10s. costs. 

If any person personates a master or mis- 
tress, and gives the character of a servant, 
they are liable to be fined ao/. and ros. costs, 

A servant altering a written character or 
bringing a false one—from a person repre- 
senting the master or mistress—is liable to 
forfeit 2o/. and zos. costs upon being con- 
victed of such offence, 


* Ifa bad character is given & 
the person giving it becomes a 
Otherwise. 


malice 
but sof 


INDEX TO RECIPES. 


Sinem Perennans 


Nore.— Zhe figures within the brackets are the unmbers of the recipes. 


AK PUDDING (072), 206. 
Adelaide pudding, the (973), 


w pudding (983) 
Agee pudding, t the Aoi 208, 
Ale, to mull (1773), 327. 
Alexandra pudding, the (989), 208. 


Almack preserve Gz), ) 305. 
sy sauce 9; frase 
(1233), dding é 86), 208 ; 


1% 
smaii( 985), 208 : ; and raisin pud- 
din oa eee a rich boiled 
(987). 208 ; baked 988), 208. 
Amber pudding (980), 207; sauce 
or (981), 207. 
American pudding white (1202), 


ancho sauce for fish (291), 94; 
oast (47) 49; oaaiee (48), 49. 

Anna’ 8 nai 209, 

Apple and crum pudding (982), 
go7; custard pudding (1036), 
#15; gene boiled (978), 
righ (979), 207 : hedgehog 
(1366), 265 ; and rice (1367), a6 
de par (1368), 265 ; an (16703, 
1o; marmalade (1671), 310; 
jelly, for washing 37), 98; 
uddin ean 206; puddin 

iled er, anh baked (976), 
to7; rich (977), 207; sauce 
(305), 96; snow (1373), 266; to 
prepare for dessert (1591), 208 ; 
tart, plain, to make rece 33), 199; 
open (934), 199; and custard 
(935), 200; with quince (936), 
200, 

Apricot nips Gatos), 300; com- 
pote of (1599), 299; tart, to 
make a le 200 ; (1629), 3043 to 
dry (1 brandy (1631), 
304 ; narnia ee (1632), 304. 

Artichokes, to boil ( 69), Wy 
stew, in gravy (72h 174 Jers 
salem (771), 174; to Jeru- 
salem (772), 174. 

Arrowroot elly (1809), pri sauce 
318), 98; steamed, pudding 
992), 209; baked (995), 209; 
1778). 329 ; water (1779), 329. 

Asparagus, to boil (773), 174; in 

pn — (774), 175; pudding 


act rnill, artificial (1805), 332. 


ACKINGS (193 » 244 
Bacon, aeihs 


(878), x9 190 ; to cure (869), 189; 
est Country way to cure 
(870), 189; to choose (sos), 130; 
i} (508), 130; and eggs 
co 130; to steam (508), 131; 
to salt arding (509), 131. 
Bakewell pudding (1000), 210; 
with almonds (x002), 210. 
Ballachony sro 162. 
Banbury cakes (1418), 273. 
Barley cream (1802), 332; gruel 
ag 331; water (0), 


Borkervy jelly (1798), 331; 
(1645), 306; to "preserve, gn 
bunches (1646), 305. 

Basse, dressed 
(109), 61. 

Bath pudding (1013), ara. 

pee larecss pudding (rors), 


212. 

Beans, to boil, French (792), 
177; & la creme (793), 177; 
to boil broad (794), 178; white 

avast fricasseed ( (795), 178 ; 
to boil haricot (796), 198 ; hari- 

cot, Ala Maitre d’Hotel (997) 

178; neces with white sauce 

( 798), 178 tg 

eet a pickle for (414), 114; au 

Miroton (628), 150; croquettes 

of (629), 150; fricassees of cold 

roast (630), 15% ; ue (639) 

151; fritters of (402), 112 ; frit- 

ters (385), 109 ; rechauffé of 

salt (635), 151; rissoles (644), 

153; to dress, 104; ta make 

tough, tender ‘(360), 105 3 Sit- 

loin. ( 361); oar roast ribs (362), 

ae5 ribs rolled (363), 105 ; to 

1 (364), 105; aitchbone of 


Casserole 


Fo 


(53) , 105; silverside, boiled Black 


366), 106; Tom Thumb round 
of (367), 106; bouilli (368), 106; 
er piel (369), 106 ; stewed, shin 
of (370), 106; to “dress the in- 
side of a sirloin of (372), 107 ; 
& la mode ( G72), 107 ; olives 


(373), aoe reslau of (374), 
107; fillets de (375) x fil. 
lets, Ala St. Aubyn (378), 108 108 


108; to stew, palates (379 
208; to broil palates (380), 
x08 ; to eat cold (391), 110; 
collared (392), 1x0; spiced 
(393) 2x1; liver for gravy 


cakes - 377), 208; palates (3 nh 
3 


are " devilled 


Blackberry 


(394), 11; potted, like ven 
son (888), 192 ; soup (214), 80; 
steak pie ; plain (719), 165; pud- 
ding 740), 170; and idney 
udding (741), 170; to collaz 
(506) 906), 195; to pot (886), 19% } 
teas,ordinary (1789), 330; very 
ai et (1790), 330; essence 


1791 
Bectroot, cs boil (799) 178, 


4), 46; pud- 
ding (1008), 211; orange, for 

dessert (1604), 300; brown 
bread (1572), 295; carawa 


(3573), 13953 French (1574), 
ee oe (1575), 296; 
un’s (1576), 296; lemon 


(1577) 296; orange (1578), 
290 3 Damascus (1579), 296; 
erman (1580), 296; American 
(1581), 297; sponge (15€2), 
297 ; Be apo ote 297 ; gine 
er (1584), 2973 ond spice 
bse ), 297; an oe (1586), 
oon (1587), 297; pista- 

: Is ae 588), 298; cocoa nut 
(1589), 298 ; plain (1590), 298. 


Bishop's pudding (1003), 210. 
Birds, a very cheap way of last 
37) 


ira (882), 192; nests 


am (1644), 306; 
as rag pe (173%), 


Blackcap fpr (1009), 221; 


currant, black or red, pudding 
(roro0), 211, 


Blackcock, to truss (613), 148; 


to roast (614), 148. 


Blacking, to make (1832), 344; 


a receipt for (1833), 344. 
and red eae tarts, to 
make (929), 2 


Blancinatge: for iavaiid (1809 


332; lemon (1251), 246; he 
247; isinglass (zag), 247; 
arrowroot (1254), 247; straw- 
berry (1255), 247; quince 
(1256), 247; ribbon dcas7), 
247; raspberry (1258), i. 
chea {r259), 248; ground 
rice (1260), 248, 


Bobotee (702), 162, 
Boiled bateer pudding (re04) 


air; rich (005), 28; chea 
1006), poh » . 


gna sausages (s2q), 7% 
a4 
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Bombay pudding (rooe), aro. 
Boston pudding (1007), 211. 

Bouquet de Victoria (1854), 346. 
Boulettes au foie de Veau (oss), 


255. : 

Brandy pudding (r1orr), 212; 
orange (1765), 326; lemon 
(799) 327; Morrella cherry 
1767), 327; mixture, to be 
iven in cases of exhaustion 
1812), 333- : 

Brasenose College pudding(1012), 


az2. 
Brawn (33), 47; to make (518), 


zr, 
read 42,44; and milk (7), 43; 
to make , ), 44; American 
mode cf making (13), 45; Ger- 
man yeast (x4), 45; potato(ss), 
45; brown, to make (16), 45; 
nice (17), 45; light breakfast, 
American recipe for (18), 45; 
panada, for forcemeats, que- 
Aelles, &e, (326), 100 ; crumbs, 
fried (342), toe; fried for bor- 
ders Ga ro2 ; brown, pud- 
ding (995), 209; plain (06) 
209; (997), 210; and butter 
(998), 210; an economical, (999), 
gtx; and marmalade pudding 
(x100), 224; pulled (1433), 275 ; 
veal Scotch short (1499), 284; 
plain (1500) 284; sauce (301), 
96 ; jelly (1780), 329. ‘ 
Brewing, family (1776), 328; di- 
rections for, in cottages (1777), 


328. 

Brill (68), 54. 

Brocoli, to boil (780), 176; and 
buttered eggs (781), 176. 

Brosh, mutton (1792), 330; veal 
(1793), 330% chicken (1781), 
329; port wine jelly (1782, 
3783). 329 ; Scotch barley (232), 
$3: veal (240), 85; a strong 
75 . 330; white, for invalids 
1788), 330. ; 

Brown Charlotte pudding (1016), 


212. 

Brunswick tart, to make (941), 
201. 

Brussels sprouts, to boil (783) 


176, 
Bubble and Squeak (403), rx2. 
Bullock’s heart, stewed, Ameri- 
can receipt (381), 109 ; English 
receipt G82 , TOO: mMarrow- 
bones, boiled (383), 109. 


Buns, to make (156 5, 294; light 
(1566), 294; Bath (1567), 294; 
cross (1568), 


, 95: 
melting, the author’s 
another way 


gecinsly 
way (274), 3 
273), ye: French (276), 92; 

elarified (323), 99 ; fairy (1414), 
97a ; orange (1415), 272; Span- 
ish (1416), 273; to make (17123), 
318; milk, to keep, and cream 
m hot weather (1724), 319; 
rolled (17125), 319; to freshen 
galt (5716), 319; in haste for 

cream (29777), 3906 
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ABBAGE, to boil (782), 

176; or Savoys, to boil 
785) 176; with forcemeat & la 
rancaise (986), 176. 


Cabinet pudding, a plain feet Capon, to truss a roast 


213 ; (1020), 213; sauce (1021), 


213. 

Cake, beaulieu (1502), 284; Ade- 
laide (1502), 284; toclean cur- 
rants for (1503), 284; plain 


plum (1504), 284; small (150s), | Cambridge 


284; arich plum (1506), 285 ; 
raisin (1507), 285; Neapolitan 
: go8), 285; small Venetian 

1509), 285 ; Vienna (1510), 285; 
a delicate (1511). 285 ; Portugal 





roasted (664) 156; head soup 
224), 82; feet soup (225), 82; 
eet (1786), 330. 
Calf’s liver and bacon at 127. 
568), tax ; 
to roast (569), 141 ; to truss a, 
for boiling (570) 141; to boil a 
(57x), 142; ala Francaise (572) 
ee Abd-el-Kader’s, stewe 
573), 142. 
pudding (1048), 217. 
Cambridge sausage, the (522) 


132. 

Caudle, old fashioned (1800), 
31; old-fashioned brown 
1801), 33%- 


(1512), 286; arich pound (1480), | Canellons (947), 202; glacés (948), 


281; cocoa-nut (1481), 281; 


202. 


lain almond (1482), 281 ; rice | Caper Sauce, French white (282), 


(uss) 282; Lady Freakes’ 
1484), 282; small rice (1485), 


93: 
Capillaire (1757), 325- 


281; rice (1486), 282; Manx | Cardoons, to stew (839), 184; to 


(1487), 282 ; Josephine (1488), 
282; rich seed 


(1489), 282; a) 


boil (840), 184; fried (841), 184 ; 
a la fromage (842), 184. 


common seed (1490), 282; a| Carp, baked (112), 61; fried (113), 


light (1491), 282 ; sponge (1492), 
283; Lafayette (1493), 283; 
lemon (1494), 283; a very rich 


62; au bleu (114), 62; Fute 
(115), 62; to boil (x26), 62; 
stewed G1) 62. 

, 104 


(1495), 283 ; Savoy (1496), 283 ; | Carrack (353 


soda (1497). 283; plain (1498) 
283; chocolate (1532), 289; 


Carrot pudding (1042), 216; rich 
(1043 


216. 
(1535), 290; rich spice (1536), Carrots, to boil (765), 73; Flem- 


290; wine (1537). 290; snow 
1538), 290; honey (1529), 290; 
fadeline (1540), 290; Webster 
1541), 291; | over (1542), 292; 

adena (1543), 291; cream 

1544), 262; @ Polonaise 


ish way (766), 173; to stew 
(767), 173; mashed (768), 1743 
to preserve (1678), 3125 com- 
mon, soup Gach: 88 ; purée of 
(260), 89; purée of red (849), 
185. 


1545), 291; queen (1546), 291; | Cassel pudding (1044), 216. 


small queen (1547), 291; Derb 
short (1548), 292; bread (1549), 
292; Sally Lunn (1569), 295; 
icin,} for (1473), 280; to ice or 
fros. a (1 she 

icing for bride (1475), 280; 
sugar icing to the top (1476), 
281; apricot (1601), 299 ; dam- 
son (1604), 300; ginger (sr9} 
287; cheap gingerbread (1520), 


287; Rutland (1515), 286; Ca- | Champagne cup (2753, 


madian (1516), 286; yeast 


Cauliflowers, to boil (775), 1753 
in sauce (776), 175; moulded 
with sauce Ge) 17§; au gra- 


tin (778), (779, 175- 


280; almond | Celery, purée of (848), 1853 soup, 


(261) 89; to serve (815), 180; 
a la creme (816), 181; with 
cream (817), 181 ; stewed (818), 
181; fried (819), 18%; white, 
sauce (304), 

54) 
325- 


{: 517). 286; strawberry short | Champagne, mock (1737), 323 
1552), 292 ; Shrewsbury (1553), | Chaacellor’s pudding ar 216. 


292; citrom (1554), 293; rock | Charlotte de 


(1555), 293; cocoa-nut (1556), 
2933 if ris luncheon (1528). 288; 
Sydenham (1529), 288 ; twelfth 


(1530), 289; rich bride (1531), | Char, potted ( 


289. 

Calls head, to collar a (909), 195; 
to collar a, with oysters (970), 
195; roasted (649), 154; boile 
(469), 124; @ savoury (470 
124; brains and tongue (471 
x24; hashed (472), 124; 
cassee of (473 125; cheese 
{478 125; ala Maitre d’ Hotel 
475), 125; collared (476), 125; 
in a shape (660), 156; brains a 
la Maitre d'Hotel. (661), 156; 
croquettes of, brains (6625, 


boiled, fect (663) 156; 


fri- 


mme, a (1380) 
267; Swiss (1381), 267; a la 
Parisienne (1382), 267: Russe 
(1383), 269. ) 

1 194» 

Cheese, to ce 1720), 320; to 
make sage (1721), 3203; imita- 
tion of Cheshire (2722), 320; 
an excellent cream (1723), 32 ; 
cream (1724), jaz} oapkin 
(1725), 321; artificial (1726), 
32x ; milk (1727), 321- 

Cheesecakes, curd for, Yorkshire, 
receipt (1400, 1401), 979; 
1402), 271; apple (1403), 271; 
emon (1404), 271; potato(1405), 
271 ; almond (1406), 271 ; citron 

cheap ratafia 


foot pet (el breadK2405)279; sigs 


iy Ee, 


(24r0), aya; lemon (r432), 292; 

lemon, to keep several years 
(1413), 272. 

Cheese eae (1430), 275; cana- 
pees (1431), 275; puddin Ae 7- 
x018), 212, 213; snow (1417), 273; 
toasted Gust 276. 

Cherries, to preserve (1662), 309; 
to bottle W663) 1663), 309; to d 
(1664), 309; to candy (1665), 
310; todry with their leaves 
and stalks (1666), 310. 

Cherry pudding (1023), 213; tart 
to make (928), 199 

Chestnut, purée of (850), 185; 
sauce (30 ) 96. 

Chester pudding (1029), 214. 

Chicken broth (223), 81 ; cutlets, 
an entrée (675), 158, to frica- 
see (676), 158; cream (1808), 

332 ; devilled (52), Abt ham 
Pie (725), 166; souffid of (672), 


Chiblains, Sea for, not 
broken (1849), 34 
Chimney pieces, is at (x8r9), 


Chine, to cement broken (1823), 


ce 

cn, furniture, to clean, when 
taken down for the summer 
(1826), 

Chocolates, 433 pudding, baked 
ltr’) oe tarts (965), 204. 
ens a comtesse (963), 

Christmas bowl (2750), 325 ; pud- 
ding (1128), 229. 

Citron puddings (1024), 213; and 
almond (1025), 213. 

Clarence's, Duke of, pudding 
(t028), 214. 
ret cup (1751), 325; panies 
(1752), oi (1457), 278. 


Clary wine (1732), 322. 
— codaig. the (xoso), 


Cock -a-leckie (228), 82. 

Cockle sauce (287), 93 

Cocktes and per iuilens to boil, 
(ry1), 74; to pickle (192), 74. 

Cocoa nibs (Dr, Tod or 433 
paste or powder (6), 43. 

Cocoa-nut soup (222), 81 ; pud- 
ding (1033), 215; puddings, 
nan I (1032), 214; grated (1033); 


Cod, head and fig epg (ry 


a as) 6; ery @ et 
crimped (8x), 56; piked (82), 56; 
salt 13 $ salt, the second 


day ( a: gritouns. oaen d (8s), 
gia erche dish of (86), 57; 
iled sounds (87), $7; to vet 
sounds (88), 57 ; to bake a (89), 
57; cold 57; curried (691), 
x6x. 
Coffee, Soyer’s mode of making 
3), 42, to roast (1), 42: excellent 
r three breakiast mp» (2), ve 
Cald pudding (rogy-ayg7)) 2263 
E901), 439: 


Index. 


College pudding (1022), an. 
aliop#, savoury minced (404), 


Concer: boiled (140), 67; stewed 
141), 67; baked (142), 67: fried 
143), 67; soup (268), go. 

Cooling drink for feverish thirst 

(1818), 33 
con: to boi green or maize (865), 


ico: soup (218), 8x; baked 
{219 
ire and tins, to clean (1830), 


cot heel (384), 109 

Cowslip wine (17 er 

Crabs, to choose He a to dress 
boiled (174), 72; buttered (175), 
a; to stew (176), 72; moc 

(isa, 576; sailor fashion (1444), 


27 
Crabs, to preserve Siberian(1677), 
312. 
oo tart, to make (931), 


Crayfish, potted (05), 194; to 
boil and serve (177), 72 
Cream, apple (1290), 253; apricot 
(1291), 253; superior apricot, 
iced (1292), 253; brulee (1293), 
253} Sag rice (1294), 254 ; 
stone(1295), 254; velvet (x296), 
254; chocolate rainy 254; iced 
chocolate (1298), 254; coffee 
{ca05) 2543 custard ice (7446), 
277; strawberry ice (1447), 277} 
Peery, ice (1448), 277; emon 
ice (1449), 2773 Vanilla ice 
(1450), 277; plain (1451), 27 
noyeau ice (1452), 277: co ee, 
ice (1453), 277; tea ice (1454), 
278; chocolate ice (1455), 278; 
custard pudding (1036), 215; 
boiled (1037), 215; baked (1038), 
215; for puddings (1039), 215; 
tea oe) .255; marachine (1301) 
255; lemon (1302), 255; lemon, 
without cream (1303), 255 5 ra- 
tafia Nae 255; iced ratafia 
(1305), 255; raspberry in a 
mould (7306 06), 255; se aes 
without cream (1307), 256; 
orange (1308), ), ast: Seville 
orange (1309), 256; preserved 
nger TG 256; Bohemian 
¢ 1311), 25 randy (1312), 2565 
talian (319) 256; Spanish 
(1314), 257; Spanish, to orna- 
ment preserves (1315) » 2573 
burnt e326), 257; imperial 
(1317), 2573;  Rhenish (1318), 
957; pistachio (1319), aay no- 
eau (1320), 2: ester 
Cian) 95 25738 anilla esa 
258; Vanilla or lemon ice (1323 
258; pineapple ice (1324), 258 ; 
Ser acaik mae: bar: ev(3326), 
258 ; an (1327), 258; al- 
mond (1328), 258 ; sponge cake 
(1329), 259; & la comtesse (1330), 
#59; Scicilian (1331), 259; 
housewife’s (1333), 259; fruit 
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ice (1334), 259 ; Holwell (1335 
= apple cheese and (1336, 
each ice (1337), 260; 

"es (1338), 260; pudding 

(1030), 214; rich (7038) 214; 

to scald, as in m est of Eing- 
land 1718), 3 

Chantilly backer t (2 339), 260. 

Cochineal, to prepare, to colour 
red or pink jelly (1340), 260. 

Croutons (336 6), 10%, 

Crumpets te 3} 46; (10), 43. 

Crusades (949), 202. 

Crust, common, for raised pies 


(713), 164; very rich short (917), 


197+ 
Cucumbers, to stew (820), 181; i 
to stuff and stew (821), 181 ; 
roast (822), 181 ; to dress (Goa) 
182; ala poulette (824), 182 ; 
to preserve (1667), 3 
ae from the “‘ Blues ic (1749) 





ca paitdines (1049), 227. 
Curagoa (1744), 324. 

to | Curd puddings (1027), 214. 
Currant, black, jam (1647), 307; 


jelly (1648), 3073, red, jelly 
(1649), oe! red, jam (650), 
ite, jelly (1651), 307; 


07; 
dumplings (1051), 217; pud- 
dings (074) 206 ; iced, for des- 
(rs (1595), 299; wine, black 
I 34) y 
Curae 8 pudding (ro4c), 216, 
Currie, a Bengal mutton (699), 
162; Lord Clive’s (yoo), 162 3 
(og egg (692), 161; vegetable 
693), 16x ; owder (694-693), 
f688 88), 160 ; yaw 
oe 160; py (226), 82; tee 
83), 160; 


85; Ma 
bobbed Tl 680) dry ( 685), 
160; Madras (6 160 


Custard, with sag , 364) a : 
iced, with preserved or dried 
fruit (1242), 243; a (2243), 
245; lemon (1244), 2 mond 
(1245), 245; cheese 7246), 246; 
mould (1247), 246; plain boiled 
nee 246; with cream (1249), 


1°. MSON PUDDING 

(r052), ar7 ; tart, to make 

(937), 200; to preserve Bey 

gor; cheese (x6r1), 30%; eese, 
to clear (1622), 302. 

Denes (950), 202; almond (951), 


Date adding ( (x053), arb.» ‘, 

Devil hot (346), 103. 

Devilled fonts ae 

oysters (1425), 274. 

Devonshire junket (1265), 249; 
sdcing { (ros4), 2x8 ; squab pie 
724), 

Dominoes (1363), 264 

Dripping to aeey beef (70 

to make a short crust waite 
163; for as ren (705), 14h : 
crust (706 363i sans to make 

plain rai with (707), 163. 
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Duck, to truss and roast a (545), 
ast to roast py (546), 338° 
stewed (547), 138; cold, os 
with green peas s48), ), 2383 ra- 
gout of (549), 138; to truss 
wild (599), 546 to roast (600), 
14 on) as 7 (601), 146; salmi 
0 





potas pun x (1085) ax8 ; sauce 
for fish (28 80), 04. : 


EH. DE COLOGNE (1857), 


ar? soup (273), 913 spitchcocked 
(132), 65; stewed (133), 65; 
baked (13 165; boiled (135), 653 
fried (136), 653 baked, stuffed 
au 37), 660; collared (9x2), 196. 
Fee and artichoke (1438), 276; 
rothed (1439), i balls (330), 
300, beaten (1810), 333; wine 
(1811), 3333 ip 1775), 328 ; 
Sauce, Common 27 ° , toast 
(39) 4h; plovers’ Gi 47; to 
(27), 46; poached (28) 46; 
and bacon (2 473 ae (30), 
47 ; devilled (31), 47; a la bonne 
femme (32), 47: 
sa wine, very superior (1729), 


Kudive, stewed, with cream (825), 


182, 
Epicure’ s sauce, the (35 52), 104. 
Evergrcens, to ice, 1608), 30%. 
Eve's pudding (1056), ar8. 


fh eee Trish reels (25), 46. 
Fanchonettes (946), 201. 
Fennel sauce (273), ig 
Feutillage (915), 1 

Fig pudding tics) 7318, 

slp to preserve green (1660), 


Fish cold, fish cake of (203). 76; to 
dress (204), 76 ; cooked, rissoles 
of (205), 76; dressed (206), 76; la 
boubillaise (207), 76; sauces, 91, 
g2 ; to fry (5 59) §2; to broil eg 
52; batter for frying ae 

Floating island, lemon (13 69), 
265; Vanilla (1370), 265. 

Flour, to brown (293), 95. 

Filummery (1236), 244; Dutch 
(1237), 244; French (1238), 245 ; 
rice 1239), 245 ; almond (1240), 
245; green melon, in (1241), 24 

Forcemeat, for savoury pies ( ih 
100 ; oyster (330), 100; for had- 

ack or carp (331), 100; balls 


wizTicanettes of cold (673), 158; 
minced (674), 158; to truss a 
roast (551), 139; to roast a, or 
icken (552), 139 to roast a, 
family receipt (553), 139; roast 
with forcemeat Gen. 7393 3 to 
truss broi iled (5s » 393 
or chickens ria ballad: 
and eoaane(ees 140; laremon- 
lade (559) 140; to stewa (ss8), 
340; scallops of (560), 140; fi 
qusucn of cold roast (562), 140; 


Index. 





minced ( 140; grilled ned (563 
140; et am, potted (890 
192. 

French marmalade (281), 93; pie 
(715), 165. 


Fritters, raspberry (1235), 244: 
beteer for (1217), 241; arrowroot 
(1218), 241; apple (121 1, 2423 

otato (1220), 242; German 

1221), 242; royal (1222), 242} 

anish (1223), 242; cake see 
242 ; rice, or orluguese 1225), 
243; bread (1226), 243 ; custard 
(1227), 24339 re 1228), 243, 
orange (1229), ; pineapple 
(1230), 243; peed rry (1231), 
243; bectroot or pink-coloured 
(1232), 244: 

Fruit, iced, for dessert or garnish 
1593), 298; vols au vent of 
940), 200; stewed (1597) 300. 

Fun pudding (1058), 218, 


Ga. (x514), 286. 
OE to keep from | taint- 
ing (624) 149, 
Garfish i 39), 66. 
Gateau 
(1534), 289; de riz (1070), 220 ; 
de pommes (1365), 265. 
Gaufrée (1361), 264; 
(1362), 264. 
General satisfaction (1039), 218. 
George pudding, a (6), 219. 
German paste 914), 1 astry 
(4), 283 pudding tote, 
baked (1064), 2x9 ; (065), 219 i 
rich Cseeyt 219; puffs, Pith al 
monds (1068), 220. 
ae ie (726), 167; stewed 
ck (550), 138; to stew (544), 
337: ; — (253). 87. 
Ginger beer Brow 23; bread 
loaf (1521), 287; honeycomb 
e 522}, , 287; cocoa nut or almond 
1523), 287; orange (1524), 288 ; 
bread nuts (1526), 288; pud- 
ding (1062), arg. 
Ginger cordial (1764), 326; puffs 
(1067), 220; snaps (1527), 288 ; 
to make winc, sapetor (1733), 


almond 


322; pudding (1072), 220; 
ary (1073), 220; golden (1074), 
Gingerette (1763), 326. 
Glaze (292), ( 


5; (340), 102 ; how 
to use (32 Be 


Gloueesie Aelly. Ciz92) 333; pud- 
dings (1069), 2 
Golden ee “(r673) 31x}; plo- 
great ), 147 
Goose truss a, for roasting 
Gea) 2 137} to roast a (543), 137- 
Gooseberry fool (1370), 266; 
sauce for boiled mackerel (280), 
udding (974), 206; red, 
jem besa) 3), 3025. green, jam 
(614) 302; to preserve green 
ole (z6z5), 302; green, jelly 
ae 302 ; Ubigelane as hops 
1617), 303; tart, to make (930), 
299 ie 


ba * 


1533), 289 ; de Nourmahl | G 


reen. 


Grapes, to preserve in erred fos 
winter Gessert (1686), 31 

Grates, bright polished (1 ao) Seas 

Graylings, t to try (1x2), 62. 

Gravy, a cheap (294), 95; kidney 
(295), 95; for hashes (296), 95 ; 
jugged (297), 95; fora goose or 
ducks (298), 96; for a hare or 

oose (29 Y 96 to a iapsove the 
avour of (315), 98. 

Grease, to take off wax candle 
(1837), 344. 

Green caps (1376), 266. 

Greengage j jam (1687), 313; pud- 

ding (ro71), 220; to preserve 
and dry (1624), 303; to brandy 
(1626), 303. 

Green pea ate (335), tox; soup 
maigre (255), 88; without me-¢ 
(256 eA simple (as) ) 88; win- 

plain for fi use ‘(asB), 


Greens, fregstied (787), 177- 
Grouse pie (733), 168; to roast 
605-606), 147; to roast white 
607), 147; a Scotch recipe for 
dressing (608), 147: 

ruel of agen groats (c796 
331 3 (1797) 3 

are fowl, an larded (6:9), 


Gone cane (201), 76; boiled 


(202), 76. 


Hams SOUP (272), 913 
Finnan (56), 50; to boil 

{155}, 69 ; fried (156), 69 ; baked 
157), 70; to broil (158-250), 70; 
to dry (160), 70. 

Haggis (444), 11 

Hair, wash for (840) 344 
tor oil, pomade for (184 Ee) us rep : 
another pomade for the (184 
345; French 1a 84 (1843) 
345; cream cold (1844), 345, 

Gi 6, baked (90), 58; cutlets 


58, 

Halibut, stewed, oe (107), 60; 
collops (108), 62. 

Hallidays (1076), 2 221. 

Han, to salt a, of twelve pounds 
(871), 189; to cure (872-873), 
189; pickle for Westphalia 
(874), 189; tongues gna beef, 

orkshire fashion ( 875) » 590} 
to cure, with hot nek e (876), 
190; Berkshire way of curing 
(877), rg0; to steam a (soo), 129; 
to boil a (sor), 230; to pei Ss 
hot (502), 1303; to (503) 
130 ; toast 35473 plain a boiled 
and toast (38), 48; to cure, by 
the American mode (879), 290. 
Benuah More’s pudding (1077), 


Hard “dumplings a 120} °3- 49 
Hare, to truss a { af 
roast Ba), ts 1433 jue tsa 
143; ed 144; te 
roast a leveret =8¢ 144; oe 
ted, a awry dish (254) sae 
pie (727), 267 ; soup (s 





Hartshorn jelly (1817), 333. 

Hasty puddings, to make (x 
22% ; oatmeal (1079), 231. 

Herb powder for winter use 

Gyr , 328. ' 

Berbs, season for drying for fla- 
vouring (337), ror. 
errings, red and bloaters (57), 
- potted (896), 193; to pot 
8y7), 193; (194), 75; to boil (195) 
75; to bake (196), Pi; to 
smoke (197), 75; fried (198), 

broiled (199), 75; home 
salted (200), 75. 

Holmby cup (1749), 325. 

Horseradish (843), 184; sauce for 
pestp sation eh Hype ‘ere 

97; sauce for fish (291), 94. 

Horch potch (228), 82. : 

Huitres au lit (38), 48. 

Hunting nuts (1525), 288. 

CE PUDDINGS (1080), 221; 

to mould unfrozen dessert 
(459), 278; directions for its 
use 460), 278. 

Indian devil mixture, Admiral 
Rous’s (1423), 274; nabob 
{1437} 274; puddings, cheap 
1081), 221. 

Irish stew (442), 118. 

Isinglass, to clarify (1341), 260 ; 
(1786), 330. 

Italian griddle (1561), 293. 
ARDINIERE Soup (26s), 89 

aunemaange (1250), 246. 
elly, savoury, to put into cold pies 

316), 98; the foundation of all 
I 343); 261 ; calf’s feet, stock for 
1244), 251; calf's feet (1345), 261; 
rom cowheel (1346), 26x ; isin- 

lass (1347), 262; strawberry 
re 348), 262; lemon (1349), 262 ; 
orange (350), 262; open, with 
whipped cream (1351), 2623 
apple, in a mould (503); 262 ; 
clear apple (1353), 262; riband 
or two coloured (1354), 263; 
noyeau, with almonds (1355), 
263; French (1356), 263; rice 
(1357), 363 ; punch (1358), 264; 
Italian (1359), 264; orange 
filled with (1360), 264. 
enny Lind pudding (1083), 23s. 
ersey, hat (964), 204. 
ipper’s sauce (350), 103. 
ohn Dory, to boi the (69), 54; 
to bake the Go), 54. 

jo: hine ped ings (1084), 222. 
umbles (1550), 292; almond 


{1551), 292. 
K EREE (40), 48. 
Kennet, to prepare, to turn 
milk (1719), 320. 
Kensington pudding, (1092), 223. 
Kidney soup (230), 83; to fry beef 
(405), 112; stewed (406), 112: ris- 
soles of (407), 112 ; minced (408), 
1x3; hashed plain (409), 1153 
hashed rich (410), «13: cold 
stewed with green peas(411),113 
Kromeskies aux huitres, an en- 
trée (627), x59. 


Indes, 
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ADY FINGERS (113), 286. { make a pyramid of (1384), 268; 
Lamb, house, als rown trifle, a cake (1385), 3 oF 

637)152; sweetbreads,anentrée| Italian (1535), 293. 
638), 152 roast forequarter of | Mackerel, boiled (154) 69; % Ja 
449), 120; boned quarter ef/ Maitre d’Hotel (155), 69; fillets 
of, stewed (156), 69; collared 


za; roast leg of (452), 120; 
roast shouldér of (453), 120; 
roast loin of (454), 120; saddle 
of (4 55} 220; to broil a breast 
of (45°), 121; breast of, a la 
Milanaise (457), 1213 stewed 
with peas CasB 121; to prepare 
the brains of a head for serving 
under it Set 121; head and 


450), 1203 roast Gs of (453), 


pluck (460), 121: head, liver, 
and heart (461), 121; fry (462), 
122; cutlet and green peas 
463) 122; cutlets a la royal 
464), 122; chops (46s), 122. 
Lampreys, to stew, as at Wor- 
cester (133), 66; Worcester 
receipt for potting (898), 193- 
Landrail, to truss (615), 148; to 
roast (616), 148. 
Lark pie, an entrée (730), 167 ; or 
sparrow pie (731), 168. 
Larks, to roast (617), 148; the 
Dunstable way Se 148. 
Lavender water (1855), 346. 
Leamington pudding (rogo), 223. 
Leek soup (Scotch receipt), (266), 
go. : 
Leicester pudding (1086), 222. 
Lemonade (1739), 323; with citric 
acid (1740), 324; milk (1741}.324 
Lemon dumplings (1087), 222; 
uddings (1088), 222; plain 


(912), 196. 
Madeira pudding (1106), 226, 
Madonna pudding (1108), 226. 
Maids of Honour (1411), 272. 
Mareschal, extract of (1853), 346. 
Maitre d' Hotel sauce (307-308),97 
Maicena blanc pudding (1186), 
237; pudding, baked (1096), 224 
Malvern pudding (1097), 224; 
apple (1099), 224. 
Marble, to take stains out of 
(1821), 343. 
Marking ink (1850), 345. 
Marlborough pudding (1108), 226. 
Marmalade pudding, aked 
(1095), 224; transparent (+657), 
308 ; grated (1658), 308 ; wil: 
chips (1659). 309, 
Marrow pudding (1108), 226. 
Meal nutding: boiled (1105), 229. 
Melons, to preserve (1679), 313. 


Meringues (1393). 269; apple 
(1394), 269; almond (1395), 
269; apple and apricot (1396), 


270; rice (1397), 270; taxt, to 
make (944), 201- 

Michael Angelo (1103), 925: 

Milk and rum (8x5), 333: 

Mince meat (966), 205; apple 
967), 205; lemon (968), 205; 
971), 206; Banbury (969), 205; 


egg (970), 205 ; pies (945), 20x. 


iled, suet pudding (1089), , Mint sauce (311), 97. 


223i flavouring (357), 104; store 

1952), 307; to preserve, white 
1653), 308 ; marmalade (1654), 
308; turnovers (959), 283; 
puffs (960), 204; tartlets (961), 
204; patties (960), 204. 

Lettuce stalks, to praserve (1641), 


306. 

i Lime preserves (1609), 304. 
Linen, to peep at 344. 
Lobster patties (737), 169; ris- 

soles of (625), r50; sauce (283), 
93; soup (American) (269), 90; 
to pot (901), 104; to choose (164), 
0; to boil (165), 70; to dress a 
(6, qu; scalloped (167), 71; 
roiled (an American reccipt) 
(268), 71; buttered (also Ameri- 
can) (169), 71; to stew fr7ch 71; 
cutlets (171), 71; balls (172), 72. 

Loche creme (1085), 222. 

Louisa’s, aunt, pudding(ro91),223. 

Louis Phillipe’s pudding ors: 

221. 

AB’S, QUEEN, PUD- 
DING (1093), 223. 
Macaroni pudding (1101), 225; 
baked, with almonds (1102), 
a25; asusually served (1419), 
273; (1420), 273; fish (1421), 
273; tembalade (1422), 273} 

soup (248), 


Macaroons, or meringses, to 


ock turtle soup (234), 83. 
Monmouth pudding (1097), 224. 
Montreal pudding tr 104), 225» 
Moor game or pheasants (893), 92. 
Moselle cup (1458), 278. 

Muffin pudding, with dried cher- 
ries (1094), 224 ; American (a2), 

46; potato (1571), 295; to 


toast )» 43> 
Moe to premve (1663), 
309 : Syrup (1770), 327. 
Mullett, red, € papers (95), 58; 
re dress (96), so ; Y stew red 
97) 593 grey (98), so. 
on 8) soup (239), 84; 
bil Saeeang (253), 88. 
Mushroom ketchup 
sauce (312), 97; broiled (51), 
s toc cose (426), 182; stewed 
i829), 182; grilled (8:8), 282 ; 
baked (829), 182; to use dried 


(344), x02} 


324), 99. 
Mussels, to stew (193), 74: . 
Mutton, haricot (634), 151} pie 

(721), 166 ; pudding (742) 290 3 

soup (230), 83; broth, Scotch 
231), 83; to collar a breast of 
907), 195; roast haunch of 
417), 1145 Saddle of (418), 114s 
eg of, roasted (419), 114; roast 
shoulder of (420), 115; roast 
loin of (422), 215; to roll a loin 
of (428), 229; a mode of dress- 
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ing fillet of (423), 115 ; to roast 
aneck of (424 1s ; kebbobed 
(425), 125; boiled leg of (426), 
tr5; to boil a shoulder, with 
st Sa (427), 116; boiled neck 
of (428), 116 :- boiled breast of, 
and caper sauce (429), 136; 
shoulder of, baked, 116; breast 
of, grilled (430), 116; stewed 
loin of (431), 116; to stew a 
neck of G32) 117; breast of, 
and green peas (433), 127; cut- 
lets, with tomato sauce (434), 
117; cutlets (435-436), 117; 
cutlets, 2 la Maintenon (437), 
118; chops, broiled (438), 118; 
chops, to stew (439), 118; hari- 
cot of (440), 118; minced (441), 
118; hashed (449), 119. 
gereticted ; S used as 
capers (351), 104. 
Neapolitan pudding, boiled 
(1115), 227; pastry (1 RY 270. 
Neats’ tongues, potted (884), 191; 
to cure (881), 190. 
Nectarines, to preserve (1633), 
304 ; to candy (1634), 304. 
Nesselrode (1445), 277. 
Newcastle pudding (1113), 226. 
Newmarket pudding (1112), 226. 
Norfolk dumplings bs 14), 227. 
ik aera AL 1674), 31%- 
Northumberland pudding Giiek 


Nottingham pudding (1111), 226. 
Nougat (924), 198. 
oyeau (17615, 

(762), 226, : 
ATMEAL Porridge (8), 43. 
Odor delectabilia (1856), 346 
Omelet (41), 48; ham or tongue 
(42), 48; soufflé, without va- 
milla (1284), 258; soufflé, ina 
mould (1285), 252; glace (1:86), 
252; with sweetmeats (1237), 
252; sweet (1288), 253; souffié 
1289), 253, 
Omnibus pudding Sees 229. 
Onion, brown, soup (263). 89; 
common, sauce (306), 97 ; baked 
Spanish (811), 180; to stew, 
brown (812), 180; & la creme 
(r3), shel to es (814), 180; 
or garnishing (333), 101. 
Orange chips hee 301 ; jelly, 
for invalids (1825), 3 ej pud- 
ding, (1116), 228; small (r117), 
227; and batter (1118), 2373 
wafers (1600), 300; wine (1736). 
323; compote of (1598), 300 ; to 
ace (1594), 298; to prepare, for 
dessert (1592), 298 ; to preserve, 
wees (1635), 308; marmalade 
TO§0), 300. 
Ormers, pickled (208), 77. 
Ornamental mec 28x. 


326; honey 


Ox-cheek cheese (389), rro. 
Oxford puddin 4120), 227; 
sausages (§20), 139; without 
Pear {529), z tb , 
x-head, potte ft}, 192; soup 
(238), 84; 


237), 84; tail so 3 
roasted (6x8) T55 ; tails, 


Index. 


stewed (631), 151; haricot of 
(632), 152; tongue (386), 209; 
potted (88s), rgz. 

yster fritters, American recipe 
626), 150; loaves, American 


(59), $0; patties VEN 169; 


Cc 


sify of vegetable 183; 
sauce (284), 93; for a large 
party (285), 93 ; soup (270), go, 
or keeping and opening (178), 
2; to feed (179) 733 stewed 
(180), 735 scalloped (x80), 733 
rench scalloped (182), 73; to 
stew, plain (183), 734 fried, to 
garnis boiled fish (184), 73; 
ae (185), 73; in marinade 
186), 73. 
ALE STINE SOUP (264),80. 
Palm-tree pudding (1136),230 
Pancake cream (1202), 239; 
French (1203), 240; French, 
with preserves (1204), 2403 
und rice (1205), 240; ginger 
as , 240; Prussian f 
240; Irish (1210), 240; 
England (1211), 2413 with mar- 
malade (1212), 241; American, 
plain (1213), 2413 without lard 
or butter ey. 241 ; common 
(1215), 241; snow (1216), 241. 
Paper-hangings, to clean (1825), 


343¢ 

Parsley, crisped (338), Tor ; Sauce 
(279), 92; to keep for winter 
use (1712), 318. 

Parsnips, boiled (805), 179; fried 
(806), 179; fritters (807), 179; 
boiled and browned, under 
roast beef (808), 180; mashed 
(809), 180; stewed Cro} 180. 

Partridge, to truss a (574), 1423 
to roast a (575), 142; salmi of 
(576), 142; to pot (898), 192. 

Paste for custards a » 1973 
light, for tartlets (919), 1973 
croquante (920), 197° frangi- 
pane (921), 197; brioche (922), 
197; pyramids of (953), 203; 

Pastry, to ice or glaze (925), 
198; icing, another way (926), 

198 ; for currant or raspberry 
tart, to make (927), 198. 

Pate aux choux (923), 198. 

Peach preserves (1635), 305 to 
peove vo 305; Marma- 
ade (1637), 305. 

Peahen, to truss a (603), 146; 
Jarded and glazed (604), 146. 
Pears, to bake (1606), 301; stewed 
(1607), 301 ; to preserve (1668), 
tes to preserve Jargonelle 


1669), 310. 
Peas to boil, green (762), 173; 
puddin 
green, for lamb cutlets (847), 
185; to stew (763), 1733 
stewed, with mint and lettuces 
(764), 173. 
Pepper pot (250), 87. : 
Perch, to boil (144), 68: fried 
(243), 68 ; fish scallop (146), 68; 
to fry, plain (147), 63, 
Pheasant, to trusp a ($77), 1433 





(1x37), 230; purée of 





roasted (578), 143; broiled (5 
Gh hasved (580), 249 ; 599) 
1), £43: 

Pickle, a, for hams, beef, or pork 
(868), 188; Indian (r6g0), 314 3 
piccalilly (1691), 324; meloa 
mangoes (1692), 314; cucumber 
mangoes (1693), 315; cucum- 
ber (1694), 3x5; plums, like 
olive (1695), 335 ; peach (1696), 
315; walnut, black (1697), 316; 
mushroom (1698 316; brown 
mushroom (x699), 316; radish 

od (700) 316; French bean 
fimo » 316; cauliflower (1702), 

317; beetroot (1703), 317; 

onion (2704), 317; capsicum 

(1705), 317; gherkin (1706), 
17; tomato (1707), 317; bar- 
erry {2708 1709) 317; red cake 

bage (1710), 328. 

Pickling, rules to be observed in 
(16885 313. 

Pigeon compote (677), 159; to 
ricassee a (678), 159: pie, a 
plain (740), 168; to truss (564) 
141; to roast (565). 141: stuffed 
(566), 141; jugged, a simple 
recipe for (567), 141; to stew 


(680), 159. 

Pie, A la Don Pedro (716), 16s. 

Pigs’ liver (670), 157; fry (672) 
157; kidne 43 49; teet and 
ears (44-45), 49; feet, souse 
(46), 49; tongues (512), 132; 
pettitoes (513), 131; head, to 
roast a(5x4), 131; head, boiled 
(515) 131; cheek (5x6). 1313 

oyer’s method of dressing a 
cheek (517), 131. 

Pike, potted (899), 194; to boil 
(148), 68 ; to bake (149), 68; 
stewed (150).68; roasted (151),69 

Pillau (697), 162. 

Pineapple preserve (1680), 312; 
to preserve, without cooking 
(168x), 312; in brandy (1682),313 

Pippins, frosted (1377), 266. 

Pish pash (608), 162. 

Plaice, the filletted frat), 63; to 
boil (x22), 63; to try a9, 63. 

Plain pudding, a (1122), 228, 

Plate, to clean (1831), 344. 

Plum pudding, rich, without 
flour (1129), 229; cottage (1130), 
229; plain Granites), 229; a 
good plam, without eggs Ne 3 
$295 pudding, Christmas (1129 
22 


Plums, stewed, French (1546), 
goo; to preserve (1635), 205 ; to 
preserve, for dessert (1639) 305 

Polka pudding (1123-1124), 248. 

Poor man’s soup (220), 82. 

lg ted pnd ing (2138) 2 32) 
ork, to scald a suckin 
128 ; to make sq; Sand nica 
stuffin anor 489), 128 ; to 
roast (490), 128 ; to @ (40% 
228 ; ching of, roasted (ny 
128; to boil a chine of (493 
x29; how to stuff a chine of 
(494), 1295 0 ronst @ leg of 





495), 129; to roast a leg of, 
the old-fashioned way, with 
suiang 
loin o 
eRe of (498), 12 ae 
, 129; sausages (519), 132; 
setlata broiled (668), 157 ; fried 
(669), 157; pickled (510), 131; 
a hand of (511), 131; to boila 
leg of (504), 130; to pickle 
(866-867), 188 ; i380), 190. 

Porter cup (1 55) 325. 

Portland's, Duke of, pudding 
(1134), 229. 

Portugal pudding (1127) 228. 

Portuguese tart,to make (939), 200 

Pot au feu (222), 81. 

Potato pasty (717), 165; pie 
(718), 165; purée of (846), 185 ; 
to prepare for garnishing (339), 
102; to steam (745), 171: to 
boil (746), 17x; to boil, with 
their skins on (747), 171; to 
mash (748), 171; to boil new 
(749), 171 ; baked (750), 171; 
ried (751), 171 ;_ ribbons (752), 
17Z ¢ croquettes (753), 172; to 
broil Gay 172; a la Maitre 
d@’Hotel(7§5) 172; Kolcannon, 
as dressed in Ireland (756), 172; 
puffs (757), 172; to brown, 
under meat -(758), 172 ; cones 
or loaves (759), 172; rolled, 
with sweet sauce (760), 172; 
with Parmesan cheese (76z), 
173 ; pudding (1162), 234. 

Prawns, to boil and serve (190), 74 

Preparation liquor (1851), 345. 

Preserved ginger pudding (1060), 


219. 

Pressed beef (390), 110. 

Prime pudding (1135), 230. 

Puddings, black (527), 133 ; white 
(528), 133; black, to broi(58), 51 

Puff paste, a light (708), 164; 
common (709), 164; benton 
(710) 164; very good (711), 164 ; 
a light (916), 197. 

Puffs (944), 201. 

Pumpkin pudding (1126), 228; 
preserved (1643), 306. 

Punch that will keep for any 
length of time (1745), 324; 
whisky (3746), 324; to make 
George 1V.’s, milk (1747), 325. 


UAIL, to truss a (610), 1473 
to roast a (611, 612), 147. 
uaking pudding (1139), 230. 
uince pudding (1141), 2313 to 
preserve whole (1683), 333; 
marmalade (1684), 313; cheese 


(2685), 313. 
Queen's pudding (1140), 230. 
ABBITS, to fricassee, white 
AN. (594), 3455 to. fricassce, 
brown (595), 1453 pie, a plain 
(728), 167 ; to pot (883), 192 ; 
pudding (743), 170; brown, 
soup (251), 87; to truss roast 
(587), ~ - rose 588, et 
344; Tago 9°), 144; to 
truss boiled (592), 145; boiled 


roast 


Index. 


| (503), 148; to blanch rabbits, 
| fowls, &e., 592) 245: 


(496), 129; to roast a | Radishes (844), 184. 
(497) 129; to roast a 


Raisin pudding, boiled (11§7),233; 
economical (1158), 233; baked 
(1159), 233; wine (1730), 322- 

! Ramskins, Dutch (1435), 275} 
with ale (1436), 275; br 
(1437), ot 

Rusk, egg (1570), 295+ 

Raspberry vinegar (1768), 326; 
jam (1630), 303; jelly (1623), 303 

Reading sauce (ao), 103. 

Reindeer tongue, to boil 388) t10 

Rhubarb marmalade (1627), 304; 
and orange preserve (1628), 
304; pudding boiled (1119), 227; 
tart, to make (932). 199. 

Riband wafers (1558) 293: 

Rice, to boil, for currie (656), 161; 
croquettes of (1399), 270; and 
pears (1378), 267; pudding, 

lain (1142), 231; and apple 
ha ), 231; plain boiled, for 
children (1144), 231; without 
eggs (1145) 231; with preserve 
(1146), 231 ; small (1147), 2315 
meringue (1148), 232; iced 
(1149), 232; lemon (1150), 232; 
croquettes of (1151), 232; snow 
balls (1372), 266; whole, in a 
mould (1261), 248. 

Roseberry pudding (1152), 233. 

Ratafia pudding (1153), 232; 
boiled (1154), 2333 plain (1155), 


233; very rich (1156), 233. _ 
), 204: Chishire 
(1564), 2904; Fr 





Rolls, iced (1 563 
rench (19), 45- 
Roly-poly pudding, jam (1082), 


222. 
Rook pie (734), 168. 
Ruffs and Reeves, to roast (620), 


148. 
Rumpsteak and oyster pie (720). 
165. 


AGE AND ONION (317), 


100. 
Sago gruel (1813), 333 ; pudding 
boiled (1162), 254; baked (1163), 


234. 

Salad mixture (851) (852), 185; 
another dressing (853), 186; 
Italian sauce for (554), 186; 
sauce (855), 186; Bohemia (856), 
186; chicken (857), 186 
chicken and celery (858), 186; 
endive as a winter (859), 187; 
to make a, ascribed to the Rev. 
Sydney Smith (860) 187 ; lob- 
ster (861-863), 187, 188; Cana- 
cian (864), 188. 

Salma pande (1426), 274. 

Salmon, Mayonnaise (1450) 276; 
boiled (71), 55; middle slice of 
(72), i puddin (73), 553 

ey; , cutlets 


broiled (74), 55 5 gri 
75» 553 fillets of (76), ss’ 
ned (77) 55; cold, 55 ; home 
made ick! (78), 56; pie (714), 

ippered for breakfast 


164; 
(4) ©; toasted (55), 50; 
ed Kippered GaN 275. 


; of 
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Sandwiches, chicken and ham 
(1428), 274 ; plain (1429), 275- 

Sauce for cabinet or souffle pu 
dings (319), 38; for polka pud- 
ding (aa, 99 ; tartare (314), 98; 
for any freshwater fish (289), 94 

Sausages, 51; to fry (526), 133; 
meat (523), 133. 

Saveloys (525), 132. 

Scallop fish, or St James's cockle 
(187), 74; scalloped (x88), 74; 
baked (189), 74. 

Scotch collops, white (650), 1543 
brown (651). 154. 

Souffle pudding (1175), 2353 Vae 
nilla (376), 235; Galied 1197), 
236; plain (1178), ree inger 
(1179), 236; cream a iGo} 236. 

Seakale (828), 183 ; stewed (829), 





183. 

Semolina pudding (1164), 234- 

Sheep's kidneys (49-50), 50; kid- 
ney a la Tartar (639), 152; 2 la 
brochette (640), 152; tongue 
stewed (636), 152; head (445), 
119 ; trotters (446-448), 119, 120. 

Sherbert cream (1758). 326; 
lemon 1759), 326; strawberry 
(1760), 326. 

Sherry cobler (1754), 325; excel- 
leut English (1728), 322. 

Shrimp sauce (287), 93 

Shrub (1742), 324; brandy or rum 
(1743), 324- : 

Silk or cloth, to take stains out of 
(1835), 344; to take grease out 
of (836 » 344; silk washing, or 
coloured prints, to wash (1838), 
act ; to clean an old, dress 
(1839), 344. 

Silver jelly (1793), 33%. 

Skates, to crimp (161), jo; to 
boil crimped (163), 7o; to fry 
(163), 70. 

Sledmere gingerbread (1518), 287. 

Smelts, to fry (124). 64; the 
Fiench way (125), 64; potted 


03), 194- 

Siipen ragout of (679), 159. 

Snow (1374), 266; eggs (1375), 266. 

Snowball for children (1160), 233. 

Snowdon pudding (1168), 2343 
sauce for (1169), 235. 

Soap, a winter, for chapped or 
rough hands (1845). 345- 

Sole. curried (690), 161; filleted 
(127), 64; cutlets of (128), 64; 
boiled (129), 64; fried (130), 
64; fillets de, en gees (x 3%), 64 

Souffle, Milan (1266), 249; York 
(1267), 249 ; omelet a. 2493 
apple (1269), 249; apple, in 
paste (ae. 250; orange (1272), 
250 ; lemon (272), 250; straw 
berry (1273), 250; apricot or 
strawberry (1274). 250; French 
(1275), 250; punch (1276), 251. 
rice (1277), 251 ; in cases (1278) 
251; a plain (1279), 251; ome’ 
let aux comfitures (1280), 25x ¢ 
friar’s (128r), 25%; cream 289) 
252, (1283), 252. 


Soups, Bow to make, 77; & 
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See —. 
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colour, 77; summary of direc- | Swiss cream (1386), 268 ; 


tions for making, 78; stock, 

78; general stock pot (208), 75 ; 

cneap stock (209 ; bone 

stock for (210), 79; brownin 

for (axa), 79; to clarify (213), 

80; best manner of making 

clear (226), 82; nourishing, for 

invalids (1794), 331; stock for 
white or brown fish (267), 90 ; 

Liebig (248), 86; et bouilli (ex 5), 

80; plain (216), 80; the young 
fisherman’s, (271), 91: flavour- 
ing to make, taste like turtle 
(235), 84; cheap white fear) 

53 an excellent white (242), 
&s5; in haste (244), 86; baked 
(245), 86; vegetable (253) 87; 
very cheap (217), Bo. 

Soupon, or corn meal pudding 
(x203), 239. 

Spanish pudding (1167), 234; 
puffs (952), 202. ; 

Spatchcock, English fashion (681), 
159; Indian mode and sea 
fashion (682), 159. 

Spinach, to boil (388), 77; ala 
creme (789), 177. 

Spongecake (1478), 281; cocoa- 
nut (1479), 282 ; pudding, cheap 
fts7t) 235 3 1172, 235; baked 
(1173), 235; Lag ee 235- 

Sponge, orange (1391), 269; le- 
raon ( 392), 269. 

Sprats (126), 64; preserved, like 
anchovies (913), 196. 

Sprouts or young greens, to boil 


784), 176. 

Steak, broiled (395), xxx; an 
Indian mude of dressing (396), 
111; rump, fried (397), 111; 
with onions (398), 111 ; stewed 
in a plain way (399), 111; and 
oyster giewedties, 12 ; broiled 
with oyster sauce (402), 112. 

Steel.to take rust out of (1822), 343 

Strasburgh potted meat (887), 191 

Strawberry acid for jelly (1342), 
261; and crumb pudding (1166), 
234; to preserve whole (1618), 
302; jam (1639), 302; jelly(1620), 
302; stewed for tarts (1621), 303. 

Sturgeon, to roast (103), 60 ; cut- 
lets (104), 61; Russian sauce 
for (105), 60; stewed (106), 60. 

Suet and milk (1814), 333; pud- 
ding (744), 170; pudding, plain 

1181), 236; crust for puddings 
912), 164. ; 

Sugar, preparation of, (1461), 
$79; to boil to caramel (1468), 

2&0; for compotes (1469), 280 ; 

to colour, red (1470), 280 ; clari- 

fied, or syrup (1473), 280; spun 

1472), 280; to clarify, for ices 


1456), 278. 
Swansea pudding (1 1) 234. 
Sweetbreads curried ( 87), 160 ; 


rissoles of (645), 153; stewed, 
an American receipt (655), 553 
vpmat (6<6), 155 


b (1387), 268 1 788), 

erry (1387), 268 ; apple (1388), 

268) to make a nas ¢ my 
268; pudding,a plain (1170), 235 

Syllabub, London (1262), 248; 
Somerset (1263), 348; whipped 
(1264), 248. 

ABLE POLISH (188), 343: 


another kind of (1829), 344. 
Tapioca pudding 


) (ax82), 236; 

plain (1183), 237. 

Tartlets (ossh 203; Orange (955), 
203; green apricots (957), 203; 
Paganini (958), 203. 

Teacake pudding (1386), 237 
or loaves (20), 46; tea cakes 
(1562), 294. 

Teal, to truss (621), 149 ; to roast 


22), 149. 

Tench, fried (118), 62; to stew, 
brown (119), 63; sur le gril, 
aux fines herbes (120), 63. 

Thatcaed pudding (1085), 237. 

Tipsy cake (1390), 269. 

Toad in a hole (641, 642), 152; of 
cold meat (643), 153. 

Tomato sauce, No. I (323) 97- 

Tomatoes preserved (1675), 311; 
to candy (1676), 311; stewed 
(833), 183; baked (834), 183; 
scailoped (835), 183. 

Tongue, to roast a fresh (387), 
110; to pickle (415), 114. 

Tonic drink (1806), 332. 

Toothache, Cartwright’s pre- 
scription for (1848). 345. 

Tooth powder (1846), 345. 

Transparent pudding t 185), 237: 

Tripe (412), 113; roasted (413), 114 

Trout, boiled (100). 59; to fry 
(107), 59 ; to broil (102), 59. 

Truffles, to boil, green (836), 183; 
stewed (837), 184;  morels, 
green, stewed (838), 184; to 
prepare, au naturel (337). 101. 

Turbot, boiled (62), 53; twice- 
Jaid (63), 53; fillets of (64), 53; 
to dress a very small (65), 53; 
cold (66), 54. 

Turkey, roast (534), 135 ;. with 
chesnuts (535), 136; iled 
536), 136; stewed, with celery 
537), 1136; hashed (538), 236 ; 
poults (539), 137; to broil the g 
of a (540), 137 ; pulled (541), 

Turnips, boiled (790), 177; m 
white sauce (791), 177; purée 
of Wig 184. 

AL and HAM PATTIES 

(738), 169 ; moulded (739), 
169; and ham pie (722), 166; 
and potato rissoles (646), 153; 
risscles of (647), 153; minced 
(648), 153; collops i6s0), 154; 
ragout of cold (653), 155; a fri- 
candelle (654), 155 + haricot o 
(659), 156; marble (89 } 193; 
olives, an entrée ( AY 156; 
with oysters (656), 156 ; cutlets, 
an entrée (667), 157 ; roast loin 
ef (477), 125: roast loin of, 


AND SONS, PRINTERS, 





stuffed (478), 125; to toast 
breast of (479), 1263 ste 
knuckle of, and rice {ase 126 j 
knuckle of, boiled (483), raég 
stewed, and green peas (482), 
126; cutlets (483), 126} a om 
voury dish of, baked (484), 126} 
td 85), 127; scallops of (486), 
237; to collara breast of (908), 
195; to roast a fillet of (466), 
123; fricandeau of (467), 129; 
fricandeaux of (468), 123. : 

Vegetables, a list of, and their 
season for pickling (1689), 324; 
marrow preserve (1642 Fatal 
boiled (800), 179 ; stewed (501), 
1793 fried (802-803), 179}; rife 
soles (B04), 179; soup (264), 89. 

Venice pudding, ice Me 187), 237. 

Venison, haunch of (529), 134% 
neck of (530), 34, tohash (531), 
134 ; to broil, steaks (532), 134; 
cutlets of (533), 135; pasty 
(729), 167; to pot (889), 192. 

Verbena, essence of (1852). 345: 

Vermicelli soup (246), 86; pude 
ding (1190), 238. 

Victoria’ pudding, in a mould 
(1188), 237. 

Vinegar, Cayenne (358), 104; hot 
(345), 102; lemon (347), 103; 
walnut, for sauce (354), 1¢4j 
horseradish (355), 104; Chili 
(356), 1043 eschalot (359), 104. 

Vol-au-vent, a (735), 169. 

Volunteer padding (118g), 238. 

AFER Pudding (1193), 238, 
Walnut ketchup (343). 102. 

Warwickshire pudding (1076) 222 

Warts, to cure (1847), 343, 

Water cakes (21), 46; Sir Tatton 
Sykes’s (26), 46; souchy (67), 54 

Watkin’s pudding (1194), 238. 

Welsh rabbit (1441), 276. 

Whitebait (120), 62. 

White sauce (300), 96; for fowls 


), 97. 

wines fried (92), 58; filletted 
(93), 58; to boil (94), $8. 

Widgeons, to roast (623), 14g. 

Wigs. to make light (1559!, 293. 

Windows, to remove paint stains 
from’(1827), 34 3. 

Windsor pudding (1391), 238. 

Wine, egg (19774), 327; mull 
G77"), 327; whey (1772), 3273 
white, sauce (322), 99. 

Wood, for removing paint from 
(1 82 4), i. : 

Woodcocks, snipes, and wheat- 
ears, to truss (596), 345; to cook 
(597-598), 145-146. 

Wrexham pudding (1192), 238; 
soup (243), 86. 


Wyvern puddings (1024), er. 
fIX EAST SUMELINGS 


(1195), 238; or with home- 
made dough ay 239; how 
to make your own (x1), 44. 

Yorkshire pork pie, small raised 
(723). 166; pudding (1200), #39 
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Etymologies, Definitions, Appendices of Proper Names, Illustrations, &o. &e. 

(Two Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand.) 
REVISED, EXTENDED, AND IMPROVED THROUGHOUT 
BY THE 
REV. JAMES WOOD. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. Gd, 


5 half Persian morocco, marbled edges, 58, 
- half-Persian morocco, gilt top, with Patent Index, 6s, 
si half-calf extra, marbled edges, 7s. Gd. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS DICTIONARY ARE:— 


1st, Its Completeness. It contains 832 pages with 100,000 References, 
full Pronunciations, Etymologies, Definitions, Technical Terms, 
Illustrations, &c. 


2nd. Its Handiness of Size and Clearness of Type. 


8rd. Its Conciseness, Special attention has been given to the Defini- — 
tions, which are at once clear, concise and adequate, 


Press Notices, 


“Mir. Wood has supplied the derivation of the leading word in every group of 
words, and as it is printed in italic letter, it is readily referred to. The woodcuts are 
numerous and preehie: The vocabulary generally has been much expanded, also 
the classical and foreign phrases, as well as the abbreviations, and everywhere the 
presence of the revising hand is visible. The result is a volume of remarkable value 
and utility.” —-TZ' he Globe. 


“There are few English Dictionaries costing three or four times as much which 


ean, on the whole, be pronounced superior to it. The definitions are kabi 
full,"—The Atheneum, - fon FOIRATEADLY 
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COMMERCIAL AND PRACTICAL HANDSOOKS. 
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MERCANTILE BIJOU BOOKS. 


Edited by Wittlam Joun Gorpon. 
Indispensable for the Counting House and the Workshop. 
In 48mo, pocket style. 

Price 1s, 

THe HANDIEST INTEREST CALCULATOR IssuED. 


INTEREST TABLES, SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. Containing over Forty 
Thousand Calculations of from £1 to £200, for 1 to 800 Days, and 


from 1 Month to 12 Months, at 5 per Cent. 


Also Product Interest 


Tables, Compound Interest Tables, Present Worth Tables, &c. 


Price Gd. each. 
A CASH RECKONER AND A WEIGHT AND MEASURE RECKONER, 
and other Useful Tables, Containing Twenty Thousand Calculations, 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, Market Terms, Commercial Terms, Forms 
and Abbreviations, Cash Tables, Measurement and Miscellancous 
Tables, containing Twenty-five Thousand References. 
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Price 2d. cloth; price 1d. sewed. 


WARNE’S TABLE BOOK. Edited by Austin Nutratt, LL.D. With 
very Complete Information. 996th Thousand. In royal 64mo, cloth 


or paper, 
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Price 28. Gd. leather ; price 18. Gd. cloth. 


The Cheapest Gazetteer in the World. 


ree fact my lee 


80,000 DistincT REFERENCES, 


In 48mo, roan tuck; or cloth gilt, 
40 pages. 


6 
THE BIJOU GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 


Briefly describing, as regards Posi- 
tion, Area and Population, every 
Country and State, their Sub-divi- 
sions, Provinces, Counties, Principal 
Towns, Villages, Mountains, Rivers, 
Lakes, Capes, etc. 

BY 


W. R. Rossen. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


BY 
WILLIAM Jonn Gonpon. 
Including the latest British Census 
of 1881, and Corrected and Revised 
throughout from the Colonial and 
Foreign Statistics, in accordance 
with the latest official returna, 


80,000 Distinct REFERENCES. 


In 48mo, roan tuck; or cloth giit, 
640 pages, 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Reference Book of the Names, 
Dates and Vocations of Distinguished 
Men and Women of every Age and 
Nation, including Living Celebritics, 


BY 
WILLIAM JonN GoRDON, 


N.B.—Throughout this little book, 
which contains, in round numbers, 
80,000 distinct references, or more than 
double the average of the existing dic- 
tionaries of biography, the merit of the 
man has been kept in view, and not his 

sition in the world; the modern has 

een preferred to the ancient, the 
foreigner has, in many instances, had to 

ive place to the Englishman and the 

mcrican, and the men of our own da 
have been selected more freely than all. 


The information it contains ¢s con- 
cise, but Uf ts accurate, 


FREDERICK WARNE AND Co.’s PUBLICATIONS. 
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Price 7s. Gd, 
THE STANDARD COOKERY BOOK, 
In feap, 4to, half-bound, marbled edges, 750 pages. 


WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY. 


Containing Complete Instructions in Houschold Management, 


and Lieceipts for 
BreakFAsT DISHES. Pastry AND PuDDINGS. 
Breap, Biscuits, &c. CREAMS AND JELLIES. 
Fish ann Soups. Custarps, Icks, AND CAKES, 
SAUCES AND GRAVIES. PRESERVES AND PICKLES, 
Beer, MuTron. SOUFFLES AND OMELFTS. 
LAMR, VENISON, Wines, Drinks, AND ALE. 
VEAL, Pork. DESSERTS, 
PovLtRY AND GAME. LBuTIER AND CHEESE. 
Mane DIsHEs, AND ENTREES. RELISHES, 
MEAT AND Fisu Piss, &c. CooKERY FOR THE SICK, 
VEGETABLES. BILLS OF FARE. 
PoTTING AND COLLARING. |  Durres or Servants, &c. &e. 


Compiled and Edited by Mary Jewry. 


With 3,000 Receipts, numerous Woodcuts, and 24 pages of Original 
Illustrations, printed in Colours by KroNuEiM, embodying nearly Two 
Hundred distinct Subjects. 


‘‘ No household should be without a copy of this book; it will be found invalu- 
able to the mistress and the kitchen. Care has been taken in every case to make 
the instructions thoroughly intelligible, and the great popularity of the former 
editions of this work will be ably maintained in this new and revised one.” 








Price 88. 


THE POPULAR COOKERY BOOK.—60rm Enprriom. 
In large crown 8vo, half-bound, 750 pages. 


WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY. 


Containing Complete Instructions in Household Management, 
and Receipts for 


Breakfast Dishes—Bread, Biscuits, &c.—Fish and Soups—Sauces and 
Gravies — Beef — Mutton—Lamb—Venison—Vcal—Pork—Poultry and 
Game—Made Dishes and Entrées—-Meat and Fish Pies, &c.—Vegetables— 
Potting and Collaring—Pastry and Puddings—Creams and Jellies—Cus- 
tards, Ices and Cakes—Preserves and Pickles—-Souffles and Omelets— 
Wines, Drinks and Ale—Desserts—Butter and Cheese—Relishes—-Cookery 
for the Sick—Dills of Fare—Duties of Servants, &c. &c. 


Com; iled and Edited by Mary Jewry. 


With 8,000 Receipts, numerons Woodcuts, and 12 pages of Original 
Iilustrations, printed in Colours by Kronnzim, embodying nearly Two 
Hundred distinct Subjects, 


COOKERY BOOKS, ETC. 
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Price 3s. Gd. 
in crown 8v0, half-bownd, gilt, with additional Coloured Iilustratwne. 
Price 23. 6d. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra. 
WARNE’S EVERYDAY COOKERY. With full details of all Requirements. 
Compiled and Edited by Many Jewry. Containing nearly 2,000 


Receipts and Coloured Illustrations by Kronuki. 
The Receiptsin this volume are chiefly intended for persons of moderate income ; 
thongh amongst them will be found some few which are expensive and elaborate. 
The instructions in cookery are given in very full detail for the convenience of 
inexperienced housekeepers and cooks. 








THe Cuyearrst Cookery Book Pustiisnep. 
Price is. 6d. Price 18, 
Healf-bound, cloth. In large crown 8vo, cloth. 


WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Containing 
Complete Instructions in Household Management. 800 Receipts, 
and Coloured Illustrations of Fifty Dishes. 

“This work has been mainly adapted to the use of house..ecpers with moderate 


incomes. It contains a store of valuable information and the reccipts have all 
been carefully analysed and tested.” 


“This book is one of the best and handiest of all the cheap cookery books we. 


have come across, The receipts given are all of the most useful description, and 
the full index at the end makes the work easy for reference.”—Caterer, 





Price 2a Price 1d. 
Cloth. Sewed. 


WARNE’S COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. With upwards of 200 
Useful and Practical Receipts. In square 16mo, 64 Pages. 
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DOMESTIC MANUALS. 





Price 2s. Gd. each 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


THE HOUSEHOLD HANDY BOOK. A Gathering of Useful Information in 
Household Matters, Taste, Duties, Study, &c. With Practical 
Illustrations. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 


* Useful advice and instruction on every posaps subject is here given from the 
most homely needs of daily life to the mental culture so many desire and cannot 
easily obtain.” 


BEST OF EVERYTHING. By the Author of ‘Enquire Within.” Con- 
taining 1,800 Useful Articles on how to obtain ‘‘ The Best of Every- 
spate with a Special Calendar for the Cook and Gardener for each 
month. 

__ "In the collection of the varicd and useful matter contained in this work, the 

éditor has been assisted by several writers, professional and amateur; and inca 


receipts for medical remedies have been entirely written by a regularly qual 
practitioner. The whole forms a volume of the greatest value and utility.” 


COMMERCIAL AND PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS. 





Price 6s. 

THE DESK COMPANION. Containing a Complete Dictionary of the 
English Language, a Calculator and Mercantile Treasury, a Gazettcet 
of the World, and a Handy Biography of Celebrated People, Four 
Volumes in all, enclosed in a neat Bijou cloth case. 


Price 5a. 
In large crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 635 pages, 


WARNE’S STANDARD 


COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK 


A Complete Dictionary, Gazetteer, Calculator and Practical 
Counting House Companion. 
WITH A COLLECTION OF 
Forms, Terms, Abbreviations, Ready Reckoners, Handy Measurers, Interest 
Computers, Trade Rules, and Technical Tables. 


SEE eeu. 


ORE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND REFERENCES, 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM JOHN GORDON, 


Chartered Accountant; Author of * Professional Book-keeping,” &c. 


NV.B.—Over One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Facts and Calcula- 
tions of constant service to Mercantile and Professional Men have been 
brought together in this book. The endeavour has been to present these 
accurately and concisely, and to arrange them in improved form, givin 
greater clearness and readier reference, making the Standard Commercia 
Handbook as compact as it is complete. 


The Banker's Magazine says :— This useful work fully justifies its title, A more 
complete collection of varied and essentially suitable matter it would be difficult to 
imagine. . . . . Likely to be of use to financiers, bankers, merchants, brokers, 
employers of labour and generally all classes of the commercial community, As ® 
desk companion it is an invaluable acquisition.” 
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Price 2s. Gd. 
THE AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT CALCULATOR AND READY RECKONER. 
40,000 Calculations. Tables showing the Value of Goods by Weights 
and Numbers at rates rising from yyth of a 1d. to 5s. per lb., also 
Ynterest and Discount Tables, &c. &c. By Arnruur E. Kine, In 
crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 

HOPPUS’S MEASURER. Enlarged and Revised. Showing at Sight the 
Solid or Superficial Contents and Value of any Piece or Quantity of 
Square or Round Timber, either standing or felled; also of Stone, 

‘Board, Glass, &c., the contents being in feet, inches, and twelfth- 


parts of aninch. Edited by W. Ricwanpson. In oblong 8vo, patent 
RAOTOCCO, 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND Co.'s PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 2s. Gd. Price 1s. 6d. 
Leather. Cloth. 
MULTUM IN PARYO, 

WARNE’S BIWOU CALCULATOR AND MERCANTILE TREASURY. Cen- 
tuining over 80,000 Calculations in Interest, Discount, and other 
branches of Finance, and every variety of Weight and Dimension ; 
a list of Measurements and Coins, and a complete collection of Forms 
and Abbreviations, and Technical Terms used in Modern Commerce, 
By Wa. Jonxn Gorpon. In 48mo, cloth gilt, 640 pages, or roan tuck, 
The Interest Tables include a full Five per Cent. Interest Table, 

extending to over 300 pages, and Compound Interest Tables, Present 

Worth Tables and a Scale of Days. 

li should be on every office table or desk. 
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Price 1s. each, 
THE HOUSEWIFE’S COMPANION, 
MY MARKET TABLE. Showing the Value of any Article at per Pound 
and Ounce, from 6d. to 1s. 6d. ; also the Price per Pound at so much 
er Stone, and Wages Tables for the Year, Quarter, Calendar Month, 
Veek or Day. In oblong 48mo, cloth gilt, with elastic band, 
neatly printed in red and black. 


WARNE’S (LARGE TYPE) DISCOUNT AND COMMISSION TABLES: 
Containing Nine Thousand Calculations ot from One-sixteenth to 
Ninety-five per Cent. (the Tables from One to Six per Cent. in Quarters) 
en Amounts from One Penny to One Thousand Pounds. By WiLL1AM 
JOHN GorDON, Chartered Accountant. In oblong 18mo, cloth. 

The clearest and fullest Discount and Commission Tables yct published. 


THE MODEL READY RECKONER. With Tables showing the Value of 
any Number of Articles from One to Thirty Thousand, from One 
Thirty-second of a Penny to Twenty Shillings; including Tables on 
Interest, Commission, Population, Bank Rate, Exchange, Stamp 
Duties, Wages, Weights and Measures, Commercial Forms, &c, The 
Fortieth Editien, in demy 18mo, cloth gilt, 288 pages. 
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Price Gd. each. 

WARNE’S BIJOU READY RECKONER. With Tables showing the Valuc 
of any Number of Articles from One-sixteenth of a Penny to Nine- 
teen Shillings and Sixpence; also Interest and Wages Tables. In 
royal 82mo, pocket size, cloth. 

SPECIAL LARGE TYPE EDITION FOR HANDY REFERENCE. 

WARNE’S READY RECKONER FOR THE TRADER AND HOUSEKEEPER 
Showing the Value of any Number of Articles from One to Five 
Thousand ; from One Farthing to One Pound. With Wages Tables, 
Stamp Duties, &c. In demy 18mo, cloth. 
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Price 2d. 


WAGES CALGULATORS: For Seamen, for Merchants, Tables of Distances, 
Coins of Foreign Countries and Values, Board of Trade Regulations, 
. Mariner’s Compass, and other numerous useful Tables, In demy 


Bro, papér cover, 


